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PREFACE. 


“ IBLE History,” says Dr. Lange, 
** differs from the general history of 
the kingdom of God, in that it delineates 
only the foundation of this kingdom by 
means of and during the course of revelation. 
It traces, in historical succession, the narra- 
tive contained in the Scriptures in all its 
essential features. In the Old Testament it 
shows us all the elements of the life of faith, 
and sets before us many a precious example 
of faith and patience for our imitation ; 
while in the New Testament it exhibits the 
history of faith and salvation ‘ made perfect,’ 
both in the miracles and triumphs of the 
Lord, and in the deeds of His apostles. 
Thus Bible history forms the basis of Church 
history.” 

As.a department of useful knowledge, it 
possesses an intrinsic value and interest, sur- 
passing whatever can be claimed for any 
other history. It covers a long period in the 
age of human society, whose chronicles, in an 
authentic form, have been nowhere else pre- 
served. It runs back to the eventful epoch 
whence the creation of the world, in its pres- 
ent organic state, dates its existence; and 
furnishes the only reliable record of the ori- 

in of man, of his primitive condition, his 
fall, his subsequent development, and the for- 
tunes of his family. 

Biblical history is the source of all we know 
of the antediluvian period, and subsequent 
ages of the world down to the time of Herodo- 
tus, the father of history. It contains the 
only truthful account of the ancient and long 
since vanished civilizations. Herodotus was 
a contemporary of Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
last of the Old Testament historians. The 
antediluvian period, and that intervening 
between the Noachian deluge and the times 
of Nehemiah, embrace an era of about three 
thousand five hundred years, the history of 


which is nowhere found but in the Old Tes- 
tament. True, there are fabulous legends 
and cosmogonies in which may be found a 
confused intermingling of traditional lore and 
the inventions of the imagination, but they 
are wanting in all the essential elements of 
authentic history. e 

The Bible supplies, either by express 
statement or obvious implication, facts and 
principles which constitute genuine history, 
and go far to give the past all the value which 
it can possess for the men of these times. 

The history of the pre-Christian era em- 
braces, 1. The primeval ages till the deluge, 
and the re-settlement of Noah and his family 
in Armenia. 2. The dispersion of the poster- 
ity of Noah’s three sons till the calling of 
Abraham. 3. The origin and establishment 
of the Hebrew Theoeracy, and its relations to 
the ancient empires of the world, comprising 
the period from Moses to David — the period 
of the kings from David to the Babylonian 
exile —the period of sacerdotal rule under 
the Maccabzean administration, or what is 
called the middle period. 4. Primitive Chris- 
tianity to the close of the first century. 

Thus surveyed, it appears that Biblical 
history covers a period of four thousand 
years or more — from the morning of crea- 
tion to the establishment of Christianity in 
all parts of the Roman empire. When con- 
sidered in respect to the infallible sources 
whence it is derived, and the long flight of 
ages which it embraces, it must be regarded 
as possessing the highest claims to our care- 
ful study. 

‘‘ Viewed merely as a literary production, 
the Bible,”’ says the able and learned editor of 
Dr. Lange’s Commentary on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, ‘‘is a marvellous book, and without a 
rival. All the libraries of theology, philos- 
ophy, history, antiquities, poetry, law, and 
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policy would not furnish material enough for 
so rich a treasure of the choicest gems of 
human genius, wisdom, and experience. It 
embraces works of about forty authors, rep- 
resenting the extremes of society, from the 
throne of the king to the boat of the fisher- 
man; it was written during a long period 
of sixteen centuries, on the banks of the 
Nile, in the desert of Arabia, in the land of 
promise, in Asia Minor, in classical Greece, 
and in imperial Rome; it commences with 
the creation, and ends with the final glorifi- 
eation, after describing all the intervening 
stages in the revelation of God and the spir- 
itual development of man; it uses all forms 
of literary composition ; it rises to the high- 
vest heights, and descends to the lowest depths 
of humanity; it measures all states and 
conditions of life; it is acquainted with 
every grief and every woe; it touches every 
chord of sympathy ; it contains the spiritual 
biography of every human heart ; it is suited 
to every class of society, and can be read 
with the same interest and profit by the king 
and the beggar, by the philosopher and the 
child; it is as universal as the race, and 
reaches beyond the limits of time into the 
boundless regions of eternity.” 

The Illustrated History of the Bible is 
one of the important works of Kitto, who 
has contributed several other valuable and 
voluminous works to the cause of Biblical 
learning. For the numerous notes intro- 
duced, recourse has been had to the most 
reliable authors, and especially to the later 
researches in the department of sacred _lite- 
rature. 

As some readers may be interested in a 
brief biographical notice of the distinguished 
Christian scholar referred to above, the fol- 
lowing is here inserted. 

Joun Krrto was born in Plymouth, Eng- 
land, Dec. 4, 1804. His father was a com- 
mon laborer, in humble circumstances. Be- 
ing addicted to intemperance, he squandered 
his earnings in ale-houses, and his family 
was subjected to poverty and mortification. 
His son, John, was consequently removed 
to the home of his maternal grandmother, 
where he was tenderly cared for and in- 
structed. Very early he manifested a strong 
desire for knowledge, and sought the society 
of those who would entertain him with sto- 
ries or loan him books. 

In his grandmother’s library he found a 
family Bible, containing many pictorial illus- 
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trations of scenes in sacred history, which 
afforded him much pleasure, and induced 
him to read the Scriptures. The course of 
an eventful life is not unfrequently shaped 
by some single incident in the experience of 
childhood. In the case of Kitto, it is very 
evident that there was a connection between 
his interest in the old family Bible, with its 
pictures, and his subsequent fondness for 
Biblical studies. 

When he was ten years old, he was 
brought back to the parental home; his 
father, a journeyman mason, required John 
to assist him. In the mean time, he im- 
proved every leisure day and hour in reading 
such books as he could find or borrow. 
While other boys were at play, he was read- 
ing. ; 
ri the year 1817, the thirteenth of his 
age, young Kitto suffered an injury which 
cast a disheartening cloud over his future 
prospects. He was employed in earrying 
slates to the roof of a house which his father 
was repairing, when, stepping from the lad- 
der to the roof, his foot slipped, and he fell 
to the pavement below. He was conveyed 
in a senseless state to his home, and for two 
weeks there seemed to be but little hope of 
his recovery. At the expiration of this 
time he opened his eyes and consciousness 
returned. His first thoughts were directed 
to his books, his mind reverting to the sub- 
ject with which it was occupied at the time 
of the casualty. He seemed greatly sur- 
prised to find himself weak and _ helpless. 
As yet he was not aware that, in conse- 


}quence of the injury he had received, he 


had become entirely deaf. On inquiring for 
a book which he was reading just before he 
fell, he heard no answer. ‘‘ Why do you 
not speak ?’’ he asked with some impatience. 
The painful information was given to him, in 
writing, that he was deaf. 

The fact of his deafness, depressing as 
it was, and unfitting him as it did for most 
kinds of business, did not extinguish his 
thirst for knowledge. He resorted to a va 
riety of resources and expedients for earn- 
ing small sums of money, which he expended 
in the purchase of cheap books. But his 
scanty earnings were not sufficient for the 
purchase of such books as he now craved, 
and for procuring food and clothing, which 
his parents in their poverty could no longer 
provide for him. Consequently, in the fif 
teenth year of his age, the poor deaf boy 
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was sent to the poor-house. This stern, hu- 
miliating necessity seemed intolerable to his 
noble and sensitive spirit. After a while, 
_however, he became resigned to this hard lot, 
and conducted himself in a manner that won 
the sympathy and kindness of the overseer. 

Tn the latter part of the year 1821, John 
Kitto was apprenticed to a shoemaker, who 
proved to be an unreasonable and cruel mas- 
ter. But in these circumstances, trying as 
they were, and though required to work six- 
teen or eighteen hours a day, he redeemed time 
from sleep for the pursuit of knowledge. 
His was a mind that rose above the pressure 
of the most depressing adversity. 

The promising abilities of this unfortunate 
youth were at last brought to the notice of 
several gentlemen in Plymouth. Measures 
were proposed by them in 1823, with a view 
to procuring for him a situation favorable to 
the attainment of that knowledge and cul- 
ture on which he was sointent. As the result 
of these humane efforts, he was removed 
from the work-house to the position of sub- 
librarian in the Plymouth Public Library. 
Having triumphed over discouragements and 
difficulties which would have utterly disheart- 
ened a less brave and resolute spirit, he 
found himself on the upward career of suc- 
cessful literary culture and achievement. 

Two grand ideas now impressed and af- 
fected his mind, viz.: that he must make 
himself, and that usefulness should be the 
ruling purpose in the prosecution of his lite- 
rary labors and attainments. The eventful 
history of his life affords abundant evidence 
that these noble ideas were not theoretical 
elements, but practical forces, the influence 
of which was signally manifested in the 
strength and affluence of a cultivated intel- 
lect, and in the widely appreciated useful- 
ness resulting from his manifold and elabo- 
rate contributions to the department of Bib- 
lical learning. There were other elements 
of character which contributed to his mas- 
terly activity and signal success. These 
were singleness of aim, thoroughness of exe- 
cution, rigid system, personal independence, 
and strong faith in God. 

The friends of Kitto advised him to en- 
gage in the work of a printing-office, for the 
purpose of qualifying himself to superintend 
a mission press. He did so, and in 1827 
he received from the Church Missionary So- 
ciety the appointment of lay missionary. In 
this capacity he sailed for the Island of Malta, 
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where he engaged in the department of labor 
for which he had been set apart. On finding 
that his work was less favorable to intellectual 
and spiritual growth than he had expected, 
he resigned the situation. 

As a missionary company was about to be 
sent to Bagdad, he readily accepted an invi- 
tation to jom the same. The voyage to that 
oriental city occupied six months, which time 
he improved in careful observations on men, 
customs, and places. While residing in that 
city, it was visited by the plague, the terrific 
ravages of which swept off more than one- 
half the inhabitants in two months. Amidst 
this fearful desolation he remained calm and 
active at his post. His connection with this 
mission continued about three and a half 
years. 

On returning to England, he settled near 
London, and engaged in literary pursuits. 
About this time he was married to a very 
excellent woman, who aided him in his labors. 
His first work was a book of travels in the 
East. Soon he commenced his great work, 
the ‘‘ Pictorial Bible,’’ in three volumes. 
His “ Pictorial History of Palestine and the - 
Holy Land,” followed. Then another great 
work, the ‘“‘Cyclopeedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture,’ was published in two very large vol- 
umes. Another work was the ‘‘ Gallery of 
Scripture Engravings and Landscape,’’ in 
three volumes. Among his last productions 
may be mentioned the ‘‘ Daily Bible Illustra- 
tions,’’ in two series of four volumes each, 
designed for morning and evening reading. 
Other works, besides numerous contributions 
to magazines, were among his literary pro- 
ductions. They have, as a whole, greatly 
enriched the department of Biblical Litera- 
ture, and been regarded as valuable helps in 
the explanation and illustration of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Their acknowledged value has 
secured for them a wide circulation among 
Bible students in England and in our own 
country. 

The religious change in the experience of 
Dr. Kitto, which occurred at the age of 
twenty-two, is referred to by him in a man- 
ner showing that it was deep and thorough. 
He speaks of it as the rising of ‘‘ the day- 
spring from on high ”’ upon his soul, through. 
the grace of God. 

His intense and unremitting application to 
literary labors impaired his health, so that, 
when fifty years of age, he was compelled to 
suspend his labors, and resort to measures 
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for recruiting his overtasked constitution. 
He visited Germany for this purpose, but 
without any benefit. He rapidly declined, 
and died at Cannstadt, near Stuttgard. 
His wife, who was with him, has furnished a 
beautiful record of his last days, which shows 
_that his end was peace. 

It has been the special care of the editor, 
in preparing this work, to verify references, 
to review, and, in some instances, revise the 
marginal notes, and to eliminate doubtful 
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Tux extensive sale of the Jlustrated His- 
tory of the Bible (over a hundred thousand 
copies) has required the issue of so many 
editions, that the type has become too much 
worn for further use. It has been deeided, 
therefore, that the future editions be printed 
from new and larger type. This arrange- 
ment has afforded opportunity for the editor 
to subject the work toa careful revision. In 
the text, but few changes have been judged 
advisable; but many have been introduced 
among the notes, — some of which have been 
omitted, others abridged, and many new ones 
added. In selecting the new notes, recourse 
has been had to the London edition of Dr. 
William Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
Other writers also have been consulted. As 
travellers and scholars have explored the 
Holy Land since Dr. Kitto wrote, new and 
valuable information has been acquired in 
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and irrelevant matter. Asan humble con- 
tribution to the department of Bible history, 
this work is offered to Christian readers, and 
especially to the young, with the prayer and 
the hope that it may not only contribute 
something towards a popular and attractive 
illustration of the Historical Scriptures, but 
ereate an increased interest in the sacred book 
given of God for the edification, enlighten- 
ment, and spiritual benefit of all nations and 
all ages. A. B. 
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the department of Biblical Geography and 
Topography. From the fresh materials thus 
supplied, such selections have been made as 
will impart to the work a more modern aspect. 

Appended to the first chapter will be 
found a supplemental article on the relation of 
Geology to the Mosaic record of the work 
of creation, prepared by Prof. C. 1. Hrren- 
cook, late of Amherst College. The main 
body of the history has been thoroughly 
compared with the third edition, published 
by the author in London. The sources from 
which was compiled the history of the mid- 
dle period of the Jewish nation, from 
Malachi to the advent of Christ, have been 
reviewed. The improvements in the work 
will, it is believed, enhance its value, and 
render it still more worthy the favor 
and patronage it has so extensively received. 

Ae 
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To prevent any misapprehension which may arise from finding in the community an occa- 
sional copy of Dr. Kitto’s work, it is due to the public to state that an edition was issued 
by an American publisher, under his own name, some time since. 

The literary reputation of this publisher not being generally known, the work failed of 
attaining the extensive circulation which its intrinsic merits warrant. 

The present publisher of this work has restored the author’s name; and, as other im- 
provements have been made by the editor, Dr. Bond, it is now offered in a new and much 


more attractive form. 


Norwicu, Conn., 


HENRY BILL. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 


- HISTORIC AND LITERARY INTRODUCTION. 


HE BIBLE of the Christians is, with- 
out exception, the most remarkable 
work now in existence. In the libraries of 
the learned, there are frequently seen books 
of an extraordinary antiquity, and curious 
and interesting from the nature of their con- 
tents ; ‘but none approach the Bible, taken 
in its complete sense, in point of age, while 
certainly no production whatever has any 
pretension to rival it ia the dignity of com- 
position, or the important nature of the sub- 
jects treated of in its payes. The word 
Bible is of Greek origin, and, in signifying 
simply The Book, 1s expressive of its su- 
periority over all other literary productions. 
The origin and nature of this every way sin- 
gular work, how it was preserved during the 
most remote ages, and how it became known 
to the modern world in its present shape, 
form a highly interesting chapter of literary 
history. 

The Bible comprehends the entire founda- 
tion of the religious belief of the Jews and 
Christians, and is divided into two distinct 
portions, entitled the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the former being that which is es- 
teemed by the Jewish nation, but both being 
essential in forming the faith of the Chris- 
tian. The Old Testament is the largest de- 
partment of the work, and appears a collec- 
tion of detached histories, moral essays, and 
pious poetical effusions, all placed together 
in the order of time, or, as they may serve, 
for the purpose of mutual illustration. On 
taking a glance at the contents, the principal 
subject of narration seems the history of the 
Jews, commencing with an account of the 
creation of the world, and tracing their his- 


tory genealogically, through a series of strik- 
ing vicissitudes and changes of situation. 
But when we examine the narrative minute- 
ly, it is found that there is another mean- 
ing than that of mere historical elucidation. 
It is perceived that the whole train of events 
recorded, the whole of those lofty, impas- 
sioned strains of poetry which distinguish 
the volume, are precursory and prophetic of 
a great change, which, at a future period, 
was to be wrought on the moral properties 
and fate of mankind, by the coming to the 
earth of a Messiah. 

The authorship of the Old Testament has . 
been universally ascribed, by both Jews and 
Christians, to God himself, though not by 
direct composition, but by spiritually in- 
fluencing the minds of certain sages to ac- 
complish the work, or, in ordinary phrase- 
ology, by inspiring or endowing them with 
a perfect knowledge of the transactions to 
be recorded and predicted, in a way suitable 
to the great end in view. The Bible is 
hence usually termed the Sacred Scriptures. 
The periods when the act of writing all or 
most part of the Scriptures took place, as 
well as most of the names of those who were 
instrumental in forming the work, have been 
ascertained with surprising accuracy, both 
from written evidence in the narratives them- 
selves, and from the well-preserved traditions 
of the Jews. At whatever time the differ- 
ent books were written, they were not col- 
lected and put into a connected form till 
long after their immediate authors were 
deceased ; and their present arrangement, as 
we shall afterward fully explain, is of com- 
paratively modern date. 
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According to the order in which the books 
of the Old Testament now stand, those of 
an historical nature are appropriately placed 
at the beginning. The first five books, hay- 
ing a chain of connection throughout, are 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. ‘These are styled the Penta- 
teuch, such being the Greek compound for 
five books. They are likewise entitled the 
Books of Moses, from the belief that that 
enlightened Jewish leader composed them. 

The Jews, or Hebrews, take the name of 
the sacred books from the first word with 
which each begins; but the Greeks, whom 
our translators generally follow, take the 
names from the subject-matter of them. 
Thus, the first book is called by the He- 
brews, Bereshith, which signifies ‘‘In the 
beginning,”’ these being the first words: but 
the Greeks call it Genesis, which signifies 
‘production,’’ because the creation of the 
world is the first thing of which it gives an 
account. It likewise contains an account of 
' the increase of mankind ; of their corruption 
of manners, and its cause; of their punish- 
ment by the deluge (an event which, by 
scientific investigation and historical research, 
is placed beyond a doubt) ; of the origin of 
the Jewish people from Abraham; of the 
manner in which God was pleased to have 
them governed; and, particularly, of the 
nature of the special superintendence vouch- 
safed to the Jewish nation by the Creator. 
This comprehensive narrative reaches from 
the creation of the world till the death of 
Joseph, or a period of 2,369 years. In 
another part of the Scriptures, reference is 
made to the Book of Jasher, and it is be- 
lieved that Genesis is there meant; for 
Jasher signifies ‘the Just,” and, according 
to St. Jerome, a learned Christian writer, 
the name of the Book of the Just, or the 
Authentic Book, was applied to it from its 
containing the history of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

Exodus, the title of the second book of 
Moses, signifies in the Greek, ‘“‘ The going 
out,’’ and was applied from the account 
which it gives of the Israelites going out of 
Kgypt. In it are related the cruel Egyptian 
slavery under which the Jews groaned; 
their delivery by flight and passage through 
the Red sea ; the history of the establishment 
of their very peculiar law, and many remark- 
able transactions ; concluding with the build- 
ing of the tabernacle, or place appropriated 
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to the service of the Divinity. This book 
comprises the history of 145 years, from the 
death of Joseph till the building of the taber- 
nacle. The Hebrews call it Velle Shemoth, 
that is, in English, ‘‘ These are the names,” 
which are the words with which it begins. 

The third book of Moses is called Leviti- 
cus, because it contains the laws which God 
commanded should be observed by those of 
the tribe of Levi who ministered at the altar. 
It treats at large of all the functions of the 
Levites ; of the ceremonial of religion; of 
the different sorts of sacrifices; of the dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean beasts; of the 
different festivals ; and of the year of jubilee, 
or continued holyday. It likewise presents — 
us with an account of what happened to the 
Jews during the space of one month and a 
half; that is, from the time the tabernacle 
was erected, which was the first day of the 
first month of the second year after the 
Israelites came out of Egypt, till the second 
month of the same year, when God com- 
manded the people to be numbered. The 
Hebrews called this book Vayicre, that is, 
** And he ealled,”’ these being the first 
words ; they call it also The Law of the 
Priests. , 

In the fourth book, which we call Num- 
bers, Moses numbers the Israelites, and that, 
too, in the beginning of the book, which 
shows whence it had its name. The He- 
brews call it Vayedavber, that is, ‘‘ And he 
spake.”’ This book contains the history of 
all that passed from the second month of the 
second year after the Israelites came out of 
Egypt, till the beginning of the eleventh 
month of the fortieth year; that is, it con- 
tains the history of thirty-nine years, or 
thereabouts. In it we have also the history 
of the prophet Balaam, whom the king of 
the Midianites brought to curse the people 


| of God, and who, on the contrary, heaped 


blessings upon the Israelites, and foretold 
the coming of the Messiah. It particularly 
mentions, also, the two-and-forty encamp- 
ments of the Israelites in the wilderness. 
The fifth book is called Deuteronomy, a 
Greek term which signifies, ‘‘The second 
law,” or, rather, ‘‘The repetition of the 
law,’ because it does not contain a law dif 
ferent from that which was given on Mount 
Sinai; but it repeats the same law, for the 
sake of the children of those who had re- 
ceived it there, and were since dead in the 


wilderness. The Hebrews call it Elle-had- 
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debarim, that is, ‘“‘These are the words.” 
Deuteronomy begins with a short account of 
what passed in the wilderness, and then 
Moses repeats what he had before command- 
ed in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and 
admonishes the people to be faithful in keep- 
ing the commandments of God. After this, 
he relates what had happened from the 
beginning of the eleventh month, to the 
seventh day of the twelfth month of the same 
year, which was the fortieth after their leay- 
ing Egypt. The discourse which is at the be- 
ginning of this book was made to the people 
by Moses, on the first day of the eleventh 
month. According to Josephus, he died on 
the first day of the twelfth; and the Israel- 
ites, as the Scriptures say, mourned for him 
in the plains of Moab thirty days, and, con- 
sequently, during the whole of the twelfth 
month. _ 

The Jews called the Pentateuch ‘‘ The 
Law,’ without doubt because the law of 
God which Moses received on Mount Sinai 
is the principal part of it; and it is as little 
to be doubted whether that great man was 
the writer of the Pentateuch. This is ex- 
pressly declared both in Exodus and Deuter- 
onomy. But as an account of the death of 
Moses is given in the last eight verses of 
this book, it is therefore thought that these 
verses were added either by Joshua or Ezra. 
The opinion of Josephus concerning them is 
very singular; he pretends that Moses, find- 
ing his death approaching, and being willing 
to prevent an error into which the veneration 
the people had for him might cause the Jews 
to fall, wrote this account himself, without 
which the Jews would probably have sup- 
posed that God had taken him away, like 
Enoch. 

After the death of Moses, Joshua, by 
the order of the Divine Being, took upon him- 
self the conducting of the Hebrew people, 
and succeeded Moses, to whom he had been 
a faithful servant, and by whom he had been 
instructed in what he ought to do. It is 
uncertain whether the book which contains 
the history of this successor of Moses be 
called Joshua, from the subject of it, or from 
his having been the writer of it. But it is 
certain that it contains an account of what 
passed from the death of Moses to that of 
Joshua. Nevertheless, there are several 
things in it which did not come to pass till 
after the death of this great man, and which, 
consequently, could not have been written 
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by him. The common opinion as to the 
length of time it contains is, that Joshua 
discharged his office only for seventeen years, 
and that, therefore, this book contains no 
more than the history of that number of 
years. 

After the death of Joshua, the Israelites 
were governed by magistrates, who ruled 
under the general designation of Judges; 
and the book which contains the history of 
these rulers is called, The Book of Judges. 
This history begins with the death of Joshua, 
and reaches to that of Samson. We here see 
the people of God often enslaved in punish- 
ment of their crimes, and often wonderfully 
delivered from slavery. Toward the end of 
it, we have some instances of this people’s 
inclination to idolatry, and of the corruption 
of their manners, even before they had been 
brought into slavery. Such are the histo- 
ries of Micah, and of the Benjamites who 
abused the Levite’s wife. This book contains 
the history of three hundred and seventy 
years. 

During the time of the government of the 
Judges, there was a great famine in the land 
of Israel, which forced Hlimelech, a native of 
Bethlehem, to retire into the land of Moab, 
with his wife Naomi, and two children. 
Elimelech died there, as also his two sons, 
who had married two Moabitish women, one 
of whom was named Ruth. Naomi, after 
the death of her husband and her children, 
returned to Bethlehem, accompanied by Ruth, 
her daughter-in-law, who was there married 
to Boaz, Elimelech’s near relation, and the 
heir to his estate.. The book which contains 
this history, is called, The Book of Ruth- 
The beginning of it shows that it happened 
in the time of the Judges, but under which 
of them is not certainly known; some place 
it in the time of Shamgar, or of Deborah. 
As to the writer of this book, some think 
that the books of Judges and Ruth were 
both written by Samuel; others attribute 
them to Hezekiah, and others to Ezra. The 
Jews place the book of Ruth among the 
five books which they usually read on all the 
festivals in the year. These five books are, 
the Song of Songs, Ruth, the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah, Hcclesiastes, and the book of 
Esther. In the Hebrew bibles they are 
printed or written apart by themselves, and 
are bound up together. 

The four books following Ruth are called 
by the Greeks, and also in some Latin 
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bibles, The History of the Reigns. Others 
call them all, The Books of Kings, because 
they give an account of the establishment of 
the monarchy, and of the succession of the 
kings, who reigned over the whole kingdom 
at first, and over the kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel after its division. At the begin- 
ning of these books is given the history of 
the prophet Samuel, which gives light to 
that of The Kings. The Jews call the first 
two of these books, The Books of Samuel : 
perhaps because they contain the history of 
the two kings, who were both anointed by 
Samuel; and because what is said of Saul 
in the first, and of David in the second, 
proves the truth of Samuel’s prophecies. 
They give the name of The Books of Kings 
only to the other two, which, in the Latin 
and French bibles, are called the Third and 
Fourth Books of Kings. 

The First Book of Kings, or the First of 
Samuel, contains the history of the high-priest 
Eli, of Samuel, and of Saul. As the first 
year of Eli’s high-priesthood falls on the 
year of the world 2848, and the death of 
Saul in 2949, the history of this book must 
comprehend the space of one hundred and 
one years. 

The Second contains the reign of David, 
which is the history of about forty years. . It 
is commonly believed that Samuel, Nathan, 
and Gad, were the writers of these two 
books, and, indeed, they are called, in the 
end of the first book of Chronicles, David’s 
historians. 

The Third, or, according to the Hebrews, 
the First Book of Kings, begins with a rela- 
tion of the manner in which Solomon came 
to the throne, and contains thé whole of his 
reign. After that, an account follows of the 
division of the kingdom, and the history of 
four kings of Judah and eight kings of 
Israel. All these reigns, including that 
of Solomon, which occupies the first forty 
years, comprise the space of one hundred and 
twenty-six years. 

The Fourth of these books contains the 
history of sixteen kings of Judah, and twelve 
kings of Israel. It likewise gives an ac- 
count of the prophets who lived during this 
time. It is quite uncertain who were the 
writers of the last two mentioned books. 
They are by some attributed to Jeremiah or 
Ezra, but no very convincing proofs have 
been adduced in support of this opinion. It 
is evident, indeed, that these books form a 
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varied collection of several particular his. 
tories. 

The name of Paralipomena, which in 
Greek signifies the “history of things omit- 
ted,” is given to the two books which follow 
those of the Kings. These form, in fact, 
a supplement, containing what had been 
omitted in the Pentateuch, and the books 
of Joshua, Judges, and Kings, or rather 
they contain a fuller description of some 
things which had been therein only briefly 
related. Some give them the name of 
Chronicles, because they are very exact in 
mentioning the time when every transaction 
happened. We divide them into two books, 
as do also the Jews, who call them Dibere 
Hayanim, that is, an ‘‘ historical journal,” 
the matters of which they treat having been 
taken from the journals of the kings. In 
the original language, however, the word 
days often signifies the year; and, in this 
sense, we may understand the term to signi- 
fy properly ‘‘annals.” The generally-re- 
ceived opinion is, that Ezra was the writer 
of these. In the first book, he begins with 
a succinct historical abridgment, from the 
creation of Adam to the return of the Jews 
from their captivity ; and then he resumes 
the history of David, and carries it on to the 
consecration of Solomon, that is, down to 
the year before Christ 1015. The history 
contained in the second book reaches down 
to the year before Christ 536, when, upon 
the expiration of the seventy years of cap- 
tivity, Cyrus gave the Jews leave to return 
to their own country. 

Ezra wrote the history of the return of 
the Jews from the captivity of Babylon into 
Judzea. It is the history of about eighty-two 
years, from the year of the world 3468, when 
Cyrus became master of the eastern empire, 
by the death of his father, Cambyses, in 
Persia, and his father-in-law, Cyaxares, in 
Media, to the year 3550, which was the 
twentieth year of the reion of Artaxerxes, 
surnamed Longimanus. This book bears the 
name of Hzra, who was the writer of it. 

The next book is a continuation of that of 
Ezra, and therefore it is by some called the 
Second Book of Ezra. It was Nehemiah, 
however, whose name it also bears, who 
wrote it, as is said, by the advice of Ezra. 
It contains the account of the re-establishment 
of Jerusalem, and the temple, and the wor- 
ship of God. It is the history of about 
thirty-one years; that is to say, from the 
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twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, to the reign of Darius Nothus, 
ta which began in the year of the world 

After this general history of the Jews, fol- 
low two histories of particular persons, viz., 
Hsther and Job. The first contains the ac- 
count of a miraculous deliverance of the 
Jews, which was accomplished by means of 
the heroine named Esther. The Scripture 
says it happened under the reign of Ahasue- 


rus, king of Persia; but as there have been’ 


several Persian kings of that name, it is 
not exactly known in which reign it is to 
be dated. Dr. Lightfoot thinks it was that 
Artaxerxes who hindered the building of the 
temple, and who, in the book of Ezra, is 
called also Ahasuerus, after his great grand- 
father, the king of the Medes. 

The history of Job, which is next in order, 
is not only a narvation of his actions, but con- 
tains alsoahe entire discourses which this 
pious man had with his wife and his friends, 
and is, indeed, one of the most eloquent books 

‘in the Holy Scriptures. It is generally con- 

jectured that Moses was the writer or com- 
piler of this book; but this is very uncer- 
tain. 

Next to the historical books of Scripture 
follow those of a moral nature. The first of 
these is the Book of Psalms, which is like- 
wise In some measure historical; for they 
recite the miracles which God had wrought, 
and contain, as it were, an abridgment of all 
that had been done for the’ Israelites, and 
that had happened to them. The Hebrews 
call them ‘‘the Book of Praises,”’ by which 
they mean, “‘of the Praises of God.”? The 
word psalm is Greek, and properly signifies 
the sound of a stringed instrument of music. 
The Hebrews sung the Psalms with different 
instruments. We make but one book of 
them all, but the Hebrews divide them into 
five parts, which all end with the words Amen, 
Amen. © Though the Psalms bear the name 
of David, yet they were not all composed by 
him; some of them are more ancient, and 
others are of a later date than his time; 
some of them being ascribed to Moses, Sam- 
uel, and Ezra. Speaking of the dedication 
of the second temple, Prideaux’ says, ‘‘In 
this dedication, the 146th, 147th, and the 
148th psalms seem to have been sung; for 
in the Septuagint versions they are styled 
the Psalms of Haggai and Zechariah, as 
if they had been composed by them for this 
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occasion ; and this, no doubt, was from some 
ancient tradition: but, in the original He- 
brew, these Psalms have no such title prefixed 
to them, neither have they any other to con- 
tradict it.’’ It is not probable, however, 
that all those whose names they bear were 
the true authors of them; it is more likely 
that these are only the names of those to 
whom they were first given to sing. 

After the Psalms are the Proverbs, which 
are a collection of moral sentences, of which 
Solomon was the writer. This name is given 
them by the Greeks, but the Hebrews call 
them Myste, that is, parables, or compari- 
sons; and the word may also signify sen- 
tences, or maxims. I[¢ is a collection of 
divine precepts, proper for every age, and 
every condition of life. 

The book which follows is also a moral 
one, and was likewise composed by Solomon. 
The Greeks call it Ecclesiastes, which an- 
swers to the name of Koheleth, which it bears 
in the Hebrew. Both these words signify, 
in our language, a preacher, or one who 
speaks in an assembly. In this book is 
given an admirable picture of the vanity of 
the world. 

Among the moral books is also reckoned 
the Song of Songs; that is to say, according 
to the Hebrew manner of speaking, a most 
excellent song. This book has nothing of 
morality in it, and therefore, it is thought 
the only reason of its being placed here is 
because it was a third work of Solomon ; for 
there is not one moral or religious maxim in 
it, and the name of God is not so much as 
mentioned in it, except once in the original 
Hebrew, where it is used adjectively. It is 
an Hpithalamium, or nuptial song, wherein, 
by the expressions of love between a. bride- 
groom and his bride, are set forth and illus- 
trated the mutual affections that pass between 
God and a distinguished remnant of man- 
kind. Itisa sort of dramatie poem or pasto- 
ral: the bride and bridegroom, for the more 
lively representation of humility and imno- 
cence, are brought in as a shepherd and 
shepherdess. We learn from St. Jerome, 
that the Jews were not permitted to read 
this song, or the chapters at the beginning 
of the book of Genesis, till they were thirty 
years old. 

In regard to the prophets, it may be ob- 
served, that all the Old Testament is con- 
sidered to be in substance one continued 
prophecy of the coming of Jesus Christ ; so 
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that all the books of which it consists are 
understood to be in some sense prophetical. 
But this name is more especially given to 
those books which were written by persons 
who had a clearer knowledge of futurity, who 
forewarned both kings and people of what 
would happen to them, and who at the same 
time pointed out what the Messiah was to 
do, whom they who are acknowledged to 
have been prophets had always in view: and 
this is what ought most especially to be taken 
notice of in their writings. 

The prophecies bear the name of those to 
whom they belong. Some learned men are 
of opinion that the prophets made abridg- 
ments of the discourses which they had writ- 
ten, and fixed them up at the gates of the 
temple, that all the people might read them ; 
and that after this the ministers of the temple 
might take them away, and place them 
among the archives, which is the reason why 
we have not the prophecies in the order in 
which they were written. But the interpret- 
ers of Scripture have long since labored to 
restore that order, according to the course of 
their history. 

The works of the prophets are divided into 
two parts, the first of which contains the 
greater, and the second, the lesser prophets. 
This distinction, of course, does not apply at 
all to the persons of the prophets, but only to 
the bulk of their works. The greater proph- 
ets are Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Jere- 
miah. The Lamentations of Jeremiah make 
a separate book by themselves, containing 
that prophet’s descriptions of the destruction 
of the city of Jerusalem, and of the captiv- 
ity of the people. The lesser prophets are 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, and Malachi. They were for- 
merly contained in one single volume, 
which the Hebrews call Thereaser, which 
means twelve, or the book of the twelve. 

The dates of many of the prophecies are 
uncertain, but the earliest of them was in the 
days of Uzziah, king of Judah, and Jero- 
boam the Second, his contemporary, king of 
Israel, about 200 years before the cap- 
tivity, and not long after Joash had slain 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, in the court 
of the temple. Hosea was the first of the 
writing prophets, and Joel, Amos, and Oba- 
diah, published their prophecies about the 
same time. 

Isaiah began his remarkable prophecies 
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a short time afterward, but his book is placed 
first, because it is the largest of them all, 
and is more explicit relative to the advent 
of Christ than any of the others. The lan- 
guage of this eminent writer is exceedingly 
sublime and affecting; so much so, that it 
has never been equalled by any profane poet 
either in ancient or modern times. It is 
impossible to read some of the chapters with- 
out being struck by the force of the prophetic 
allusions to the character and sufferings of 
the Messiah ; and in consequence of these 
prevailing characteristics, the author is ordi- 
narily styled the evangelical prophet, and by 
some of the ancients, a fifth evangelist. The 
Jews say that the spirit of prophecy con- 
tinued forty years during the second temple ; 
and Malachi they call the seal of prophecy, 
because in him the succession or series of 
prophets broke off, and came to a period. 
The book of Malachi, therefore, appropri- 
ately closes the second record of the Old 
Testament. 

The second and lesser division of the Bible 
relates entirely to the Christian religion, or 
the fulfilment of that which was predicted 
in the preceding and more ancient depart- 
ment of the work. This division of the 
sacred Scriptures is generally styled the New 
Testament; and that portion of it which 
relates to the history of the life of Christ is 
called the Gospel, and by some the Evangel, 
both these words having the same meaning, 
and implying good news, or glad tidings, 
from the circumstance that the narratives 
contain an account of things which are to 
benefit mankind. 

The New Testament, like the Old, is a 
compilation of books written by different in- 
spired individuals, and all put together in a 
manner so as to exhibit a regular account of 
the birth, actions, and death of Christ — the 
doctrines he promulgated — and the prophe- 
cies regarding the future state of the church 
which he founded. The historical books are 
the four gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, all these being of the character of nar- 
ratives of events;-~ the doctrinal are the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and some others; the 
prophetic book is the last, and this is called 
the Revelation or Apocalypse of St. John, 
having been written by that apostle while he 
was in the island of Patmos. 

The writers of the books of the New Tes- 
tament are generally well known, each havy- 
ing the name of the author affixed to it, with 
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the exception of the Acts of the Apostles, 
which, it is presumed, was compiled by St. 
Luke. 
Paul was the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; Tertullian, an ancient Chris- 
tian writer, and some others, attribute it to 
St. Barnabas; others to St. Luke; and 
others to St. Clement; while some think, 
with greater probability, that St. Paul dic- 
tated it, and St. Luke acted as the writer ; 
and that the reason why the name of the 
true author was not affixed to it, was because 
he was disliked by the Jews. The four 
evangelists, or writers of the leading narra- 
tives, are St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, 
and St. John; these having been compan- 
ions to Christ during his ministrations, and, 
therefore, personally acquainted with his life 
and character. Each of the four books is 
principally a repetition of the history of 
Christ, yet they all possess a difference 
of style, and each mentions some cir- 
cumstances omitted’ by the others, so that 
the whole is essential in making up a com- 
plete life of the Messiah. These distinctions 
in the tone of the narratives and other pecu- 
liarities, are always considered as_ strong 


circumstantial evidence in proof of their au- | 


thenticity, and of there having been no col- 
lusion on the part of the writers. But, 
indeed, the events they record are detailed 
in so exceedingly simple and unaffected a man- 
ner, that itis impossible to suppose that they 
were written with a view to impose on the 
credulity of mankind. The veracity and 
actual belief of the evangelists themselves 
are placed beyond a doubt. 

The first book is written by Matthew, 
who was by birth a Jew, and exercised the 
profession of a publican — that is, a collect- 
or of the public tax or assessment imposed 
upon the Jewish people by their conquerors, 
the Romans. Matthew, who was also called 
by the name of Levi, was one of the twelve 
apostles of Christ, and he is said to have 
written his narrative about eight years after 
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the departure of his Master from the earth, 
Many of the ancients say that he wrote it 
in the Hebrew or Syriac language; but 
Dr. Whitby is clearly of opinion that this 
tradition is entirely void of foundation, and 
that it was doubtless written in Greek, as 
the other parts of the New Testament were. 
Yet it is probable that there might be an 
edition of it in Hebrew, ‘published by 
St. Matthew himself, at the same time that 
he wrote it in Greek; the former for the 
Jews, the latter for the Gentiles, when he 
left. Judzea to preach among the heathen.* 

In regard to Mark, the writer of the 
second Gospel, it may be observed, that 
although Mark, or Marcus, was a Roman 
name, and a very common one, yet we 
have no reason to think but that he was by 
birth a Jew; but as Saul, when he went 
among the Gentiles, took the Roman name 
of Paul, so did this evangelist take that of 
Mark, his Jewish name, perhaps, being 
Mardacai, as Grotius observes. Jerome 
and Tertullian say that he was a disciple of 
the Apostle Peter, and his interpreter or 
amanuensis. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that both he and Luke were of the 
number of the seventy disciples who com- 
panied all along with the apostles, and who 
had a commission like to theirs: so that it is 
no diminution at all to the validity or value 
of this Gospel that Mark was not one of the 
twelve, as Matthew and John were. Je- 
rome says, that after the writing of this Gos- 
pel he went into Egypt, and was the first 
that preached the gospel at Alexandria, 
where he founded a church, to which he 
was a great example of holy living. 

The Gospel of St. Mark is much shorter 
than that of Matthew, not giving so full an 
account of Christ’s sermons as that did, but 
insisting chiefly on his miracles; and in re- 
gard to these, also, it is very much a repeti- 
tion of what we have in Matthew, many re- 
markable circumstances being added to the 
stories there related, but not many new mat-’ 


* Dr. Lange, in his Introduction to the New 
Testament, favors the idea that the Gospel of 
Matthew was originally written in Hebrew, and 
translated at a very early period into our present 
Greek version, which has ever since been received 
as canonical in the Church. In confirmation of 
this conclusion, we have the testimony of Papias, 
one of the Christian fathers who lived in the 
first half of the second century. His statements 
as to a Hebrew original of Matthew’s Gospel were 
adopted by some of the early fathers of the 
Christian Church. The historic fact that the 


Nazarenes, one of the earliest Christian sects, 
possessed a Hebrew version of Matthew’s Gospel, 
seems to have been the ground of the argument 
that he composed it originally in Hebrew. _ 

Dr. Tischendorf, who has no. superior in the 
department of textual criticism, advocates the 
Greek original of Matthew, and that the Hebrew 
version was made from it at a very early date. 
He refers to Jerome, a Hebrew scholar, as sup- 
porting his view, and advances other strong, if 
not conclusive, reasons for the ground he takes. 
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ters. There is a tradition that it was first 
written in Latin, because it was written at 


Rome; but this is generally thought to be | 


without foundation, and that it was written 
in Greek, as was St. Paul’s Hpistle to the 
Romans, the Greek being the more universal 
language. 

Luke, the name of the third evangelist, is 
considered by some to be a contraction of 
Lucilius, and it is said by St. Jerome to 
have been borne at Antioch. Some think 
that he was the only one of all the penmen 


-of the Scriptures that was not of the Israel- 


ites ; that he was a Jewish proselyte, and was 
converted to Christianity by the ministry of 
St. Paul at Antioch, and after his coming into 
Macedonia he was his constant companion. 
He had employed himself in the study and 
practice of physic, and hence Paul calls him 
** Luke, the beloved physician.’’ It is more 
than probable, however, as is testified both 
by Origen and Epiphanius, that he was one 
of the seventy disciples, and a follower of 
Christ when he was upon earth ; and if so, 
he was most likely to be a native Israelite. 
Luke most probably wrote his Gospel at 
Rome, a little before he wrote his history of 
the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” which is a con- 
tinuation of the former, when he was there 
with Paul, while he was a prisoner, and 
*‘ preaching in his own hired house,’’ with 
which the history of the Acts concludes. 


‘Tn this case, it must have been written 


about twenty-seven years after Christ’s de- 
parture, and about the fourth year of the 
reion of Nero. Jerome says that St. Luke 
died when he was eighty-four years of age, 
and that he was never married. Dr. Cave 
observes that ‘‘ his way and manner of writ- 
ing are accurate and exact, his style polite 
and elegant, sublime and lofty, yet perspicu- 
ous ; and that he expresses himself in a vein 
of purer Greek than is to be found in the 
other writers of this holy history.”’ Thus 
he relates several things more copiously than 
the other evangelists, and thus he especially 
treats those things which relate to the priestly 
office of Christ. 

The fourth evangelist, John, was one of 
the sons of Zebedee, a fisherman of Galilee, 
the brother of James, one of the twelve 
apostles, and distinguished by the honora- 
ble appellation, ‘‘ that disciple whom Jesus 
loved.”” The ancients tell us that John 
lived the longest of all the apostles, and was 
the only one of them that died a natural 
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death, all the rest suffering martyrdom ; 
and some of them say that he wrote this 
Gospel in Ephesus, at the request of the 
ministers of the several churches of Asia, 
in order to combat certain heresies. It 
seems most probable that he composed it be- 
fore his banishment into the isle of Patmos, 
for there he wrote his Revelation, the close 
of which seems designed for the closing up 
of the canon of scripture ; in which case 
this Gospel could not have been written 
after. It is clear that he wrote the last of 
the four Evangelists, and, comparing his 
Gospel with theirs, we may observe that he 
relates what they had omitted, and thus 
gleans up what they had passed by. 

These four Gospels were early and con- 
stantly received by the primitive church, and 
read in Christian assemblies, as appears by 
the writings of Justin Martyr and Irenzus, 
who lived little more than one hundred years 
after the origin of Christianity; they de- 
clared that neither more nor fewer than four 
were received by the church. A Harmony 
of these four Evangelists was compiled by 
Tatian about that time, which he called 
“The Gospel out of the four.’ In the 
third and fourth centuries there were 
gospels forged by divers sects, and pub- 
lished, one under the name of St. Peter, 
another of St. Thomas, another of St. 
Philip, &. But they were never owned 
by the church, nor was any credit given to 
them, as the learned Dr. Whitby shows. 
And he gives this good reason why we 
should adhere to these written records: 
‘ because,’”? says he, ‘‘ whatever the pre- 
tences of tradition may be, it is not sufficient 
to preserve things with any certainty, as 
appears by experience. For whereas Christ 
said and did many memorable things which 
were not written, tradition has not preserved 
any one of them to us, but all is lost ex- 
cept what was written ; and that, therefore, 
is what we must abide by.” 

After the Gospel, or history of Jesus 
Christ, follows the history of what passed 
after his ascension, and was transacted by 
the apostles. The book, therefore, which 
contains this history is called ‘‘ The Acts of 
the Apostles.”’ It is a history of the rising 
church for about the space of thirty years. 
It was written, as has been already observed, 
by St. Luke the Evangelist, when he was 
with St. Paul at Rome, during his imprison- 
ment there. In the end of the book he 
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mentions particularly his being with Paul 
in his dangerous voyage to Rome, when he 
was carried thither a prisoner; and it is evi- 
dent that he was with him when, from his 
prison there, Paul wrote his epistles to the 
Colossians and Philemon; for in both of 
these he is named by him. 

Next to this come the Epistles of St. 
Paul, which are fourteen in number: one 
to the Romans, two to the Corinthians, one 
to the Galatians, one to the Ephesians, one to 
the Philippians, one to the Colossians, two 
to the Thessalonians, two to Timothy, one 
to Titus, one to Philemon, and one to the 
Hebrews. They contain that part of eccle- 
siastical history which immediately follows 
after what is related in the Acts. The 
principal matter contained in them is the 
establishment or confirmation of the doctrine 
which Jesus Christ taught his disciples. 
According as the difficulties which raised 
disputes among the Christians, or the here- 
sies which sprung up in the church from 
the first age of it, required, St. Paul in 
these epistles clears up and proves all mat- 
ters of faith, and gives excellent rules for 
morality. His epistles may be considered as 
a commentary on, or an interpretation of, the 
four books of the Gospel.* 

The chronological succession of the Hpis- 
tles is as follows: 1. To the Thessalonians. 
2. To the Galatians. 38. To the Corinthi- 
ans. 4. Tothe Romans. 5. The epistle of 
James. 6. To the Ephesians. 7. To the 
Philippians. 8. To the Hebrews. 9. The 
first epistle of Peter. 10. The first to Tim- 
othy. 11. To Titus. 12. The second to Tim- 
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othy. 13. The second of Peter. 14. The 
epistle of Jude. 15. The three epistles of 
John. As it respects the date of these 
apostolic epistles, it is very generally agreed 
that _they were written between the years 
A. D. 54 and 68, excepting those of John 
ee probably between the years 96 and 

It has sometimes occurred to the minds of 
many well-disposed persons, that it would 
have been better for Christianity had there 
never been any other record of its origin and 
doctrines than the writings of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. But, 
plain and satisfactory the histories of these 
evangelists may be, and however little they 
admit of controversy, it has to be remem- 
bered that it required the strong arguments 
and illustrations brought forward in the epis- 
tles, by Paul and others, to combat the soph- 
istry of the Greeks, and the self-sufficient 
philosophies of ‘other races of man. Paul, 
the chief of the epistle writers, who became 
a Christian by conversion after Christ had 
departed from the earth, is the great cham- 
pion of the faith, and exposes, in strong and 
dauntless language, the hidden depravities 
of the human heart; so that where the af- 
fecting discourses and sufferings of the Mes- 
siah fail to convert and convince, the rea- 
soning of this great writer is calculated to 
silence and subdue those who stubbornly 
resist the benignant influence of the Christian 
faith. 

The first division of the Scriptures, as al- 
ready mentioned, is into the Old and New 
Testaments. The New belongs to the Chris- 


* In respect to the leading design of the apos- 
tolical epistles, Dr. Bloomfield remarks: “ ‘That 
though the essential doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity are to be found in the Gospels, yet a 
fuller and clearer statement of them was neces- 
sary, considering the altered state of things to 
that which existed during our Saviour’s life-time ; 
and especially after the uprise of serious corrup- 
tions and dangerous errors, originating partly in 
misconception, but which required to be checked 
by a more explicit, and yet equally authoritative 
revelation. Now this was done by St. Paul and 
the other writers of the Epistles. Consequently, 
though they were written for the immediate 
purpose of refuting heresies, arising from a mix- 
ture of Christianity with Judaism or Gentilism, 
of repressing corruptions, reforming abuses, and 
composing schisms and differences, yet, in point 
of fact, they became, and were avowedly, com- 
mentaries on the doctrines of Christ, as delivered 
in the Gospels; and though originally intended 
for particular Christian societies, yet are adapted 
to the instruction of Christians in all ages.” 


Principles are involved, which are our surest 
guides on all points relating to church liberty, 
especially as to abstaining from things innocent 
in themselves, if likely to give offence to scrupu- 
lous brethren. — A. b 


+ The apostolic epistles are didactic or catholic. 
The didactic epistles are those addressed to par- 
ticular churches ; the catholic or general are ad- 
dressed to the whole church, or to a larger section 
of it. The writings of Paul, for the most part, 
belong to the former class. They are analyzed or 
classified by Lange, as follows: 1. Eschatological 
epistles, which treat of the last things. 2. Hccle- 
siastic epistles, which treat of the discipline of the 
church. 3. Soteriological epistles, which treat of 
redemption and righteousness by faith. 4. Chris- 
tological epistles, which treat of the person of 
Christ. 5. Pastoral epistles. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that of James, and the three of John, 
and those of Peter and Jude, are classed as 
catholic epistles. — Vid. Dr. Lange’s Introduction 
to the New Testament, p. 27, A. B. 
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tians, but the Old was received from the 
Jews; and it is from them, therefore, that 
we must learn what the number of the books | 
of it originally was, and every thing else re- 
lating to this most ancient and interesting | 
production. 

The celebrated Jewish writers, Josephus 
and Philo, reckon two and twenty canonical 
books in the Old Testament, which is the 
number of the letters in the Hebrew alpha- 
bet; and to make out this, they join the 
book of Ruth to that of Judges, and the 
Lamentatioas of Jeremiah to the book of his 
Prophecies. But other Jewish doctors di- 
vide the book of Ruth from that of Judges, 
and, making likewise a separate book of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, they reckon four 
and twenty books in all. In order to ac- 
commodate this number to that of the letters 
of the alphabet, they repeat the letter yod 
three times, as they say, ip honor to the 
great name of God Jehovah, of which yod is 
the first letter; and in Chaldee, three yods 
together were used to express this adorable 
name ; but as the modern Jews thought this 
savored too much of what Christians call the 
Trinity, they use only two yods for this pur- 
pose. St. Jerome is of opinion that St. 
John had this division of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures in view, when in his Revelation he 
speaks of the four and twenty elders who 
paid adoration to the Lamb of God. 

The Jews divide the whole of these books 
into three classes, namely, the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa or Holy 
Writings, which last division includes more 
particularly the poetical parts ; and some are 
of opinion that Jesus Christ alludes to this 
division of the Scriptures, when he says that 
‘all things must be fulfilled that were writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the psalms, concerning’ him. For 
the book of Psalms, they understand all the 
books of the third class. The Law compre- 
hends the Pentateuch ; that is, Genesis, Ex- 
odus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
The prophetical books are eight, viz.: (1 
Joshua, (2) Judges, with Ruth, (3) Sam- 
uel, (4) Kings, (5) Isaiah, (6) Jeremiah, 
(7) Ezekiel, and (8) the twelve Lesser 
Prophets. \ The first four books of this di- 
vision are called the Former Prophets, 
and the last four the Latter Prophets. 
The Hagiographa, or Holy Writings, are 
nine, viz.: (1) Job, (2) the Psalms, (3) 


Proverbs, (4) Hcclesiastes, (5) The Song of 
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Songs, (6) Daniel, (7) Chronicles, (8) 
Ezra, with Nehemiah, and (9) Esther. The 
Jews do not put Daniel in the rank of a 
prophet, although they acknowledge him to 
have been a man inspired by God, and whose 
writings are full of the clearest prophecies 
concerning the time of the Messiah’s coming, 
and what should happen to their nation. 
Jesus Christ, therefore, gives him the name 
of a Prophet, and the Jewish doctors are 
much puzzled to find out a proper reason for 
their not doing the same. ‘‘It is,” says 
Maimonides, ‘‘ because every thing that 
Daniel wrote was not revealed to him when 
he was awake and had the use of his reason, 
but in the night, and in obscure dreams.” 
But this is a very unsatisfactory account of 
the matter; and others are of opinion that 
the name of a Prophet was commonly given 
to those only who were of a certain college, 
and whose business it was to write the an- 
nals; and that, therefore, their works were 
ranked among the prophetical books, though 
they did not contain a single prediction of 
any thing to come, as the books of Joshua and 
Judges; while, on the contrary, the works 
of those who were not of these colleges of 
the prophets were not ranked among the pro- 
phetical books, although they contained true 
prophecies. . 

The Latins agree with the Jews as to the 
number of the Psalms, which is a hundred 
and fifty ; but both they and the Greeks di- 
vide them differently from the Hebrews. In 
the Greek Bible and the Vulgate, or com- 
mon Latin version, the ninth and tenth, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, make but one psalm ; 
and therefore, in érder to make up the num- 
ber of a hundred and fifty, they divide the 
hundred and forty-seventh into two. 

This is the general division of the sacred 
books among the Jews. But they divide the 
Pentateuch, in particular, into certain para- 
graphs or sections, which they call Parashi- 
uth, and which they subdivide into the Great 
and Little. A Great section contains as 


) | much as is to be read in the synagogue in a 


week. There are in all fifty-four of these, 
conforming to the number of lessons in a 
year ; for the Jews are obliged to read all the 
Pentateuch over once every year, finishing it 
on the feast of tabernacles, and beginning it 
again on the next sabbath day. In the time 
of the persecution by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
they also selected fifty-four sections to be 
read out of the Prophets, which have ever 
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since constituted the second lessons in the| was Hugo de Sancto Caro, who, being from 


Jewish synagogue-service. The Little sec- 
tions, which are subdivisions of the Greater, 
are made according to the subjects they treat 
_ of; and these Great and Little sections are 
again of two sorts, one of which is called Pe- 
tuchoth, that is, open sections ; and the other 
Sethumoth, that is, close sections. The 
former commences in the Hebrew Bibles 
always at the beginning of lines, and are 
marked with three P’sif it be a great section, 
and with only one if it be a little section ; 
because P is the first letter of the word Pe- 
tuchoth. Every open section takes its name 
from its first word ; and thus the first section 
in the whole Bible is called Bereshith, which 
is the first word of the Book of Genesis in 
Hebrew. The close sections begin the mid- 
dle of a line, and are marked with the letter 
Samech, which is the first letter of the word 
Sethumoth ; if it be a great section it has 
three Samechs ; if a little section, only one. 
Every great section is also divided again into 
seven parts, which are read in the synagogue 
by so many different persons. If any priest 
be present, he begins, anda Levite reads after 
him ; and in the choice of the rest, regard is 
had to their dignity and condition. The di- 
visions of the prophetical books already men- 
tioned arg read jointly with those of Moses, 
in the same manner. These latter divisions 
they call Haphteroth, a term which signifies, 
in Hebrew, dismissions ; because after this 
reading is over they dismiss the people. 

The Jews call the division of the Holy 
Scriptures into chapters, Perakim, which 
signifies fragments; and the division into 
verses they call Pesukim, a word of nearly 
the same signification as the former. These 
last are marked out in the Hebrew Bibles 
by two great points at the end of them, called 
hence Soph-Pasuk, that is, the end of the 
verse. But the division of the Scriptures 
into chapters and verses, as we now have 
them, is of a much later date. The Psalms, 
indeed, were always divided as at present ; 
for St. Paul, in his sermon at Antioch in 
Pisidia, quotes the second Psalm. But as 
to the rest of the Holy Scriptures, the divis- 
ion of them into such chapters as at present, 
- is what the ancients knew nothing of. Some 

attribute it to Stephen Langton, who was 
archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns of 
King John and his son Henry the Third. 
But the true author of this invention, as 1s 
shown by Dean Prideaux at great length, 


a Dominican monk advanced to the dignity 
of a cardinal, and the first of that order that 
was 80, is commonly called Hugo Cardinalis. _ 

This Cardinal Hugo, who flourished about 
the year 1240, and died in 1262, had la 
bored much in the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and made a comment upon the whole 
of them. The carrying on of this work gave 
him the occasion of inventing the first con- 
cordance that was made of the Scriptures — 
that is, of the vulgar Latin Bible ; for, con 
ceiving that such an index of all the words 
and phrases in the Bible would be of great 
use for the attaining of a better understanding 
of it, he projected a scheme for the making 
of such an index, and forthwith set a great 
number of the monks of his order on the 
collecting of the words under their proper 
classes in every letter of the alphabet, in 
order to this design ; and, by the help of so 
many hands, he soon brought it to what he 
intended. This work was afterward much 
improved by those who followed him, espe- 
cially by Arlottus Thuseus, and Conradus 
Halberstadius, the former a Franciscan and 
the other a Dominican friar, who both lived 
about the end of the same century. But the 
whole intention of the work being for 
the easier finding of any word or passage in 
the Scriptures, to make it answer this pur- 
pose the cardinal found it necessary, in the 
first place, to divide the book into sections, 
and the sections into other divisions, that by 
these he might the better make the refer- 
ences, and the more exactly point out in the 
index where any word or passage might be 
found in the text; and these sections are 
the chapters into which the Bible has ever 
since been divided. For, on the publishing 
of this concordance, the usefulness of it be- 
ing immediately discerned, all were desirous 
to have it; and, for the sake of the use of 
it, they all divided their bibles as Hugo had 
done ; for the references in the concordance 
being made by these chapters and the subdi- 
visions of them, unless their bibles were so 
divided too, the concordance would be of no 
use to them. And thus this division of the 
several books of the Bible into chapters had 
its original, which has ever since been made 
use of in all places and among all people, 
wherever the Bible itself is used in these 
western parts of the world; for before this 
there was no division of the books in the 
vulgar Latin bibles:at all. 
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But the subdivisions of the chapters were 
not then by verses as now. Hugo’s way of 
subdividing them was by the letters A, B, 
C, D, E, F, G, placed in the margin at equal 
distances from one another, according as the 
chapters were longer or shorter. In long 
chapters all these seven letters were used, in 
others fewer, as the length of the chapters 
required ; for the subdivision of the chapters 
by verses, which is now in all our Bibles, 
was not introduced into them till some ages 
after ; and then it was from the Jews that 
the use of it, as we now have it, took its 
original on the following occasion. 

About the year 1430, there lived here 
among the western Jews a famous rabbi, 
called by some Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, by 
others Rabbi Isaac Nathan, and by many by 
both these names, as if he were first called 
by one of them, and then, by a change of it, 
by the other. This rabbi being much con- 
versant with the Christians, and having fre- 
quent disputes with their learned men about 
religion, he thereby came to the knowledge 
of the great use which they made of the 
Latin concordance composed by Cardinal 
Hugo, and the benefit which they had from 
it, in the ready finding of any place in the 
Scriptures which they had occasion to con- 
sult ; which he was so much taken with, that 
he immediately set about making such a 
concordance to the Hebrew Bible for the use 
of the Jews. He began this work in the 
year 1438, and finished it in 1445, being 
seven years in composing it; and the first 
publishing of it happening about the time 
when printing was invented, it has since un- 
dergone several editions from the press. 
The Buxtorfs, father and son, bestowed much 
pains on this work, and an edition of it was 
published by them at Basil in 1632.* 

In the composing of this book, Rabbi 
Nathan finding it necessary to follow the 
same division of the Scriptures into chapters 
which Hugo had made in them, it had the 
like effect as to the Hebrew bibles that 
Hugo’s had as to the Latin, causing the 
same divisions to be made in all the Hebrew 
bibles which were afterward either written 
out or printed for common use; and hence 
the division into chapters first came into the 
Hebrew bibles. But Nathan, though he 
followed Hugo in the division into chapters, 


_.* Taylor’s Hebrew concordance has been pub- 
lished since, and extensively used. 
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yet did not do so in the division of the chap- 
ters by the letters A, B, C, &., in the 
margin, but introduced a better usage by 
employing the division that was made by 
verse. This division, as already mentioned, 
was very ancient; but it was till now without 
any numbers put to the verses. The num- 
bering, therefore, of the verses in the chap- 
ters, and the quoting of the passages in every 
chapter by the verses, were Rabbi Nathan’s 
invention ; in every thing else he followed the 
pattern which Cardinal Hugo had set him. 
But it is to be observed, that he did not 
number the verses any otherwise than by 
affixing the numerical Hebrew letters in the 
margin at every fifth yerse ; and this has been 
the usage of the Jews in all their Hebrew 
bibles ever since, except that latterly they 
have also introduced the common figures for 
numbering the intermediate verses between 
every fifth. Vatalibius soon after published 
a Latin Bible according to this pattern, with 
the chapters divided into verses, and the 
verses so numbered ; and this example has 
been followed in all other editions that have 
been since put forth. So that, as the Jews 
borrowed the division of the books of the 
Holy Scriptures into chapters from the 
Christians, in like manner the Christians 
borrowed that of the chapters into verses 
from the Jews. But to this day tht book of 
the law, which is read by the Jews in their 
synagogues every sabbath day, has none of 
these distinctions, that is, is not divided into 
verses as the Bible is. 

The division of the books of Scripture into 
great and little sections, does, without doubt, 
contribute much to the clearing up of their 
contents ; and for this reason, as well as be- 
cause they found it practised in the syna- 
gogues, the Christians also divided the 
books of the New Testament into what the 
Greeks call pericopes, that is sections, that 
they might be read in their order. Each of 
these sections contained, under the same 
title, all the matters that had any relation to 
one another, and were solemnly read in the 
churches by the public readers, after the 
deacons had admonished the faithful to be 
attentive to it, crying with a loud voice, ‘‘ At- 
tendance, Let us attend.”’ The name of 
titles was given to these sections, because 
each of them had its own title. “Robert Ste- 
phens, the famous printer, who died at Ge- 
neva in 1559, gets the credit of being. the 


first who tade the’ division of eee of 
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the New Testament into verses, and for the 
same reason as Rabbi Nathan had done be- 
fore him as to the Old Testament; that is, 
for the sake of a concordance which he was 
then composing for the Greek Testament, 
and which was afterward printed by Henry 
Stephens, his son, who gives this account of 
the matter in his preface to the concordance. 
Since that time, this division of the whole 
Bible by chapters and verses, and the quot- 
ing of all passages in them by the numbers 
of both, has grown into use everywhere 
among us in these western parts; so that not 
only all Latin bibles, but all Greek ones also, 
as well as every other that has been printed 
in any of the modern languages, have fol- 
lowed this division. They who most approve 
of this division of the Bible into chapters 
and verses, as at present used, agree that a 
much more convenient one might be made ; 
since it often happens that things which 
ought to be separated are joined together, 
and many things which ought to be joined 
together are divided. 

The respect which the Jews have for the 
sacred books, and which even degenerates 
into superstition, is one of the principal of 
their religious practices. Nothing can be 
added to the care they take in writing them. 
The books of the ancients were of a different 
form from ours; they did not consist of sev- 
eral leaves, but of one or more skins or 
parchments sewn together, and fastened at 
the ends to rollers of wood, upon which they 
were rolled up; so that a book when thus 
shut up might easily be sealed in several 
~ places. And such was the book mentioned 

in the Revelations, which St. John says 
“‘ was sealed with seven seals,’’? and which 
no one but ‘“‘the Lion of the tribe of 


Judah could open and explain.” a 


Ancient Writing-Materials, 


The lebrew manuscripts of the Bible are 
of two kinds — the rolled ones, or those used 
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in the synagogues, and the square ones, or 
those which are to be found in private col- 
lections. The rules laid down by the Jews 
with respect to their manuscripts have ‘un- 
doubtedly tended much to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the text. They are directed to be 
written upon parchment, made from the skin 


E ian Scribe. 
of a clean viol to be tied together 
with strings of similar substance, or sewn 
with goat’s-hair, which has been spun and 
prepared by a Jewess. It must be likewise 
a Jew that writes the law, and they are 
extremely diligent and exact in it, because 
the least fault profanes the book. Every 
skin of parchment is to contain a certain 
number of columns, which are to be of a 
precise length and breadth, and to contain a _ 
certain number of words. They are to be 
written with the purest ink, and no word is to 
be written by heart or.with the points; it 
must be first orally pronounced by the copy- © 
ist. The name of God is directed to be 
written with the utmost attention and devo- 
tion, and the transcriber is to wash his pen 
before he inscribes it on the parchment. If 
there should chance to be a word with either 
a deficient or a redundant letter, or should 
any of the prosaic part of the Old Testament 
be written as verse, or vice versa, the manu. 
script is vitiated. No Hebrew manuscript 
with any illumination is, on any account, ad- 
mitted into a synagogue, although private 
individuals are permitted to have them orna- 
mented for their own use; but in the illus- 
trations, the resemblance of any animal de- 
nounced by the Jews as unclean cannot be 
admitted. Among the modern Jews, the 
book of Esther, in particular, is frequently 
decorated with rude figures of various kinds ; 
but with respect to this book, it must be ob- 
served that, owing to its wanting the sacred 
name of God, it is not held in such repute 
for holiness as the other books are. The 
manuscripts for private use may be either 
upon parchment, vellum, or paper, and of 
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various sizes. ‘‘ There is,’’ says Prideaux, 
‘in the church of St. Dominic, in Bononia, 
a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures, kept with 
a great deal of care, which they pretend to 
be the original copy written by Ezra himself ; 
and therefore it is there valued at so high a 
rate, that great sums of money have been 
borrowed by the Bononians upon the pawn 
of it, and again repaid for its redemption. 
It is written in a very fair character upon a 
sort of leather, and made up in a roll accord- 
ing to the ancient manner ; but it having the 
vowel-points annexed, and the writing being 
fresh and fair, without any decay, both these 
particulars prove the novelty of that copy. 
But such forgeries are no uncommon things 
among the papistical sect.’ 

To open and shut nage roll or book of 
the law, to hold it, an raise and show it 
to the people, are three offices, which are 
sold, and bring in a great deal of money. 
The skins on which the law is written are 
fastened te two rollers, whose ends jut out 
at the sides, beyond the skins, and are 
usually adorned with silver; and it is by 
them that they hold the book when they lift 
it up, and exhibit it to the congregation ; 
because they are forbidden to touch the book 
itself with their hands. All who are in the 
synagogue kiss it, and they who are not 
near enough to reach it with their mouths, 
touch the silken cover of it, and then kiss 
their hands, and put the two fingers with 
which they touched it upon their eyes, which 
they think preserves the sight. They keep 
it in a cupboard, which supplies the place 
of the ark of the covenant, and they there- 
fore call this cupboard Aaron, which is the 
Hebrew name for the ark; and this is 
always placed in the east end of the syna- 
gogue. He who presides chooses any one 
whom he pleases to read and explain the 
scripture, which was a mark of distinction ; 
as we see in the thirteenth chapter of the 
Acts, where we find the rulers of the syna- 
gogue desiring the apostles, when they were 
in the synagogue, to make a discourse to the 
people. Ordinarily speaking, a priest be- 
gan, a Levite read on, and at last one of 
the people, whom the president chose, con- 
cluded. He who reads stands upright, and 
is not suffered so much as to lean against 
a wall. Before he begins, he says with a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Bless ye God;” and the con- 

regation answer, ‘‘ Blessed be thou, O my 
od, blessed be thou, forever;”? and when 
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the lesson is ended the book is rolled up, 
and wrapped in a piece of silk. 

The Jews still retain so great a yenera- 
tion for the Hebrew tongue, that they do not 
think it lawful to use any other bibles in the 
synagogues but such as are written in that 
language. This was what enraged them so 
much against the Hellenistic or Grecizing 
Jews, who read the Septuagint Greek ver- 
sion in their synagogues; and so much 
were they grieved that this version was ever 
made, that they instituted a fast, in which 
they annually lament this as a misfortune. 
But because the Hebrew was, after the cap- 
tivity, no longer the vulgar tongue, there 
was an interpreter in the synagogues, who 
explained to the people in the Chaldee, or 
common tongue, what was read to them in 
the Hebrew. The use they made of the 
Scriptures, however, gave the people at 
least an imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. And thus we see the eunuch 
who is mentioned in the Acts, could read 
Isaiah, and understand enough of it to 
form the question which he put to Philip, 
concerning the passage in the prophecy 
relating to Jesus Christ. 

After having spoken of the books con- 
tained in the Bible, and of the divisions of 
those books which haye been used by the 
Jews and the Christians, both in ancient 
and modern times, it may now be necessary 
to examine a little into the language in 
which they were written. The Old Testa- 
ment was originally written in the: Hebrew 
tongue ; and this language is generally con- 
sidered as having the best claims to be 
considered the most ancient at present ex- 
isting in the world, and, perhaps, as the 
primeval tongue of the human race. By 
the Hebrew language, therefore, is meant 
tagagpich was spoken by Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and the twelve patriarchs, which was 
afterward preserved among their posterity, 
and ih which Moses wrote, it being improbable 
that he would employ any other language 
than that which was in use among the Jews. 

This language is supposed by some to 
derive its name from Heber, great-grandson 
to Shem, whose posterity were: denominated 
Hebrews ; but it is much more likely that 
it received its name from its being the 
mother-tongue of the descendants of Abra- 
ham, who were called Hebrews, not because 
they were descended from Heber, but be- 
cause Abraham, having received a command 
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from God to leave the country where he 
lived, which was beyond the Euphrates, 
passed that river, and came into the land of 
Canaan, where the inhabitants of the coun- 
. try gave him the name of the Hebrew, that 
is, one that has passed over; in the same 
manner as the French call all those that live 
beyond the mountains, Ultramontanes. 

The reasons that demonstrate the anti- 
quity of the Hebrew tongue are many. In 
the first place, the names which the Scrip- 
ture explains are therein drawn from He- 
brew roots. It was thus that the first man 
was called Adam, because he had _ been 
formed out of the ground, which in Hebrew 
is called Adamah. The first woman was 
called Eve, because she was the origin of 
life to all, evach in Hebrew signifying to 
live. The name of Cain, which comes 
from Canah, signifying to acguire, or get, 
alludes to what Eve said when he was born: 
“‘T have got a man from the Lord.”” The 
explanation of these names is not to be 
found in any language but the Hebrew ; and 
as this relation between names and things 
does not oveur in any other language, it is 
in it alone that we can see the reasons why 
the first human beings were so called. 

The names of an’ immense number of 
people, also, who are descended from the 
Hebrews, show the antiquity both of the 
nation and the language. The Assurians, 
for instance, derive their name from Ashur, 
the Elamites from Elam, the Aramzeans from 
Aram, the Lydians, from Lud, the Medes 
from Madai, and the [onians from Javan, who 
are all traced in the Hebrew bible to Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet. These names have no 
signification in any language but the He- 
brew, which shows that they are derived 
thence, as are also the ancient names of the 
pagan deities; to which we must addgthe 
remark which several learned men ~ have 
made, namely, that there is no language in 
which some remains of the Hebrew are not 
to be found. 

A very apposite example, in allusion to the 
meaning of proper names in Hebrew, is to be 
found in the Book of Ruth, toward the end of 
the first chapter, where it is said, ‘‘ And the 
whole town was in commotion about. them ; 
and the women said, Is this Naomi? And 
she said, Call me not Naomi (which means 
Delightful) ; call me Marah (which means 
Bitter); for the Almighty (Emer) hath 


caused bitterness exceedingly to me. I 
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went away full, and Jehovah hath caused 
me to return empty ; wherefore then do ye 
call me Naomi, since Jehovah hath brought 
affliction on me, and the Almighty hath 
caused evil to befall me ?” 

Thus we see that in Hebrew, as well as 
in most of the oriental languages, all proper 
names are significant words; and this is 
found to be the case also among many of 
the nations of Africa. This circumstance 
has a great effect in increasing the energ 
of the diction in these tongues; for it not 
unfrequently happens, as in the case of 
Naomi, that the speaker or writer, in ad- 
dressing a person by his name, makes use 
of it at the same time as a word of ordinary 
signification, to express something in the in- 
ward disposition or the outward circumstances 
of the possessor. Instances of this occur in 
almost every page of the Hebrew scriptures ; 
and, as may readily be supposed, it is im- 
possible in such cases, for any common 
translation to do justice to the energy of 
the original. We have a very remarkable 
example of this in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of 1 Samuel, at the twenty-fifth verse, in 
which Abigail, speaking of her husband 
Nabal, says to David: ‘‘ Let not my lord 
set his mind at all now toward the man of 
Belial (that is, worthless), this same person, 
Nabal (which means a scoundrel) ; for like 
his name so is he; Nabal is his name, and 
Nebelah (that is, vileness) is with him.” 

In speaking of the meaning of proper 
names, however, the most extraordinary ex- 
ample, perhaps, that can be produced from 
any book, either ancient or modern, is the 
following, which is to be found in the fifth 
chapter of Genesis: the names of the ten 
antediluvian patriarchs, from Adam to Noah 
inclusive, are there given ; and when these 
ten names are literally translated, and placed 
in the order in which they occur, they form 
altogether the following very remarkable 
sentence in English: man, appointed, mis- 
erable, lamenting, the God of glory, shall 
descend, to instruct, his death sends to the 
afflicted, consolation ! 

We need not be surprised, therefore, at 
what is mentioned in the Spectator (No. 
221), of a certain rabbinical divine having 
taken the first three of these names as the 
subject of his discourse, forming thus the 
text of a regular sermon. ‘‘ We had a rab- 
binical divine in England,” says Addison, 
‘‘ who was chaplain to the earl of Hssex in 
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Queen Flizabeth’s time, that had an admira- 
ble head for secrets of this nature. Upon 
his taking the doctor of divinity’s degree, he 
preached before the university of Cambridge 
upon the first verse of the first chapter of 
the First Book of Chronicles, ‘in which,’ 
says he, ‘ you have the three following words : 
‘ Adam, Sheth, Enosh.’ 

‘“He divided this short text into many 
parts, aud by discovering several mysteries 
in each word, made a most learned and elab- 
orate discourse. The name of this profound 
preacher was Dr. Alabaster,.of whom the 
reader may find a more particular account in 
Dr. Fuller’s Book of English Worthies.”’ 

It is evident, that although this matter 
appeared ridiculous enough in Addison’s 
eyes, so as to furnish him with a theme for a 
very amusing paper, yet, on considering 
attentively the meaning of the original words 
here used As proper names, a great deal of 
very sound doctrine might be elicited by a 
subtile divine, even from such an apparently 
insignificant text. 

In the same way the names of animals in 
Hebrew are found to be words expressive of 
theirqualities, which gives support to the 
idea that this was the language which Adam 
used when he gave them their names; as we 
find recorded in the second chapter of Gen- 
esis, at the 19th verse: ‘‘ And Jehovah God 
formed out of the ground every beast of the 
field, and he formed also every fowl of the 
heavens ; and he brought them unto Adam 
to see what he would eall them, and what- 
ever Adam called it — the living creature — 
it is its name.”’ 

Some of the names of animals in Hebrew 
are still found to be clearly descriptive of 
their qualities, and therefore in regard to 
what animal is intended there can in such 
cases be no dispute. But with respect to 
some others the matter is not so plain, as, 
from the root not being now found in the 
language, the ideal meaning of the name can- 
not be so readily ascertained: and hence the 
eleventh chapter of Leviticus, in which the 
names of certain clean and unclean animals 
are enumerated, presents difficulties to a 
translator of no ordinary description. 

There is, perhaps, no language in the 
world so easily reduced to its original ele- 
ments as the Hebrew. As Wilson has 
well expressed it, ‘“ We descend from words 
to their element; and the accurate knowl- 
edge of letters is the principal part of 
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Hebrew grammar. Its flection nearly ap- 
proaches that of the modern languages, par- 
ticularly the English. The relations and 
dependencies of nouns are not distinguished 
by terminations, or cases, but by particles 
or prepositions prefixed. The persons, 
moods, or tenses, of verbs are not marked 
by the changes of their last syllables, but 
by means of letters of a particular order, 
which sometimes appear in the middle, some- 
times in the beginning, and sometimes in the 
end of the original word.’ In fact the 
structure of the Hebrew language is pecu- 
liarly favorable for the expression of energy 
and sublimity. The words, as is well known, 
are remarkable for shortness, the greater part 
consisting of not more than two, three, or 
four letters ; few words have more than ten 
letters, and those that consist of that number 
are not many. ‘The sentences are also for 
the most part short, and are quite free from 
that complexity which is apt to embarrass 
the reader when perusing even the best 
authors of Greece and Rome. The idiom 
of any language consists in the order of the 
words; but it is well known that, im this 
respect, the Greek and Latin tongues are 
extremely capricious, the words being ar- 
ranged in them not in the order of the under- 
standing, but of the ear, according to the 
sound rather than the sense. The Greek . 
and Roman writers place the emphatie words 
in whatever order the sentence can be made 
to run most musically, though the sense be 
suspended till the speaker or reader come to 
the end; and hence the need of so many 
flections and syntax-rules for a learner to 
arrange them to find out the meaning. Yet 
even for this purpose more declensions than 
one were not necessary; nor more tenses 
than three, a past, a present, and a future. 
m this mass of perplexity the Hebrew 

language is entirely free. _ Its original words, 
called roots, consist of a proper number of 
letters, commonly three, the fewest that 
make a perfect. number; and they express 
an action finished or expressed by a single 
agent. It has a» proper number of voices, 
that is, active, passive, and medial — and 
only the tenses that are in nature. Its 
primitive words are more sentimental and 
scientific than sonorous; and. they express 
original ideas, being definitions of things 
descriptive of their natures. 

The Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and such 
as are immediately derived from them, or 
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constructed on their model, are the only 
languages that are formed on a regular 
artificial plan; and all other tongues of 
which we know any thing, except perhaps 
the Persian and the Sanscrit, must be con- 
sidered in’ comparison as mere gibberish, 
being quite rude in their original formation ; 
nor is it possible to reduce them to another 
state, without wholly metamorphosing them. 
That which was never the language of a 
cultivated, learned people, and in which 
there are no literary works of taste, cannot 
be a polished language, although it may 
have been the language of a civilized nation, 
or of a court, if they were only an illiterate 
people. In a word, all languages that 
have a concourse of consonants, or silent 
letters, are rude in their writing or pro- 
nunciation, whatever their structure may 
be. The Greek and Latin are free from the 
latter fault, and the Hebrew from both. 
“As Solomon possessed the most wisdom 
and knowledge,’ says Mr. Ray, “and 
treated all subjects of natural philosophy, 
&c., and his court being the most splendid 
and elegant, as people came to it from all 
nations, and greatly admired it, the Hebrew 
must be a copious, elegant language ; and 
its structure is invariable, being the same in 
Moses and Malachi, at a thousand years’ 
distance.’’ In speaking of the genius of a 
language, indeed, which is its force, vigor, 
' or energy, the Hebrew, may, without’ doubt, 
be said to excel all. 

It is evident therefore that if, as Longinus 
observes, “‘ saying the greatest things in the 
fewest words” be essential to simplicity and 
energy in discourse, the Hebrew is the best 
language in the world for the purpose. In 
it we have no superfluous parts of a sentence 
in words, or even in letters. A Hebrew 
writer conveys his meaning without circum- 
locution ; for, although he were inclined, he 
would be unable to accomplish it, because 
the language is quite unsuitable in its nature 
for being employed in any such way; and 
therefore if an author’s subject be good, 
even although he should possess but little 
genius, he will find no great difficulty to 
clothe his ideas in sublime and energetic 
language, if he write in Hebrew.* 
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Such is the simple nature of the formation 
of this primitive language, and which seems, 
at the same time, to entitle it more to the 
claim of being a philosophical tongue than, 
perhaps, any other in the world. It is re- 
markable that the structure of this very an- 
cient language” approaches closely to that of 
the English, and other modern tongues, as the 
relations and dependencies of nouns, accord- 
ing to what has been already remarked, ave 
not distinguished by terminations, or cases, 
as in Greek and Latin, but by particles or 
prepositions (or little words) prefixed, and 
which are, at the same time, conjoined with 
the noun, as if they were a part of it. 

The advantages which the Hebrew language 
possesses, above all others, in the simplicity 
of its formation — its remarkable originality, 
in that it borrows from no language, while 
almost all others borrow from it— as also 
the ideality which is found to pervade its 
roots or primitive words— have all been 
considered as entitling it to higher claims in 
the consideration of philosophers, than any 
other language in the world, either ancient 
or modern. These notions have been carried 
to such a length, indeed, by some learned 
men, that they gave rise to an entirely new 
school of philosophy, generally known by 
the designation of the Hutchinsonian ; the 
disciples of which are remarkable as being 
opposed in many things to the Newtonian 
system, and as being possessed with the belief 
that in the Hebrew language, and in it alone, 
are to be found the germs of all true philoso- 
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Tux sacred books which were written, as 
we have seen, in Hebrew, the language of 
the patriarchs, have been preserved down to 
our days without any corruption ; and the 
same judgment may also be formed of those 
other books of Scripture which have been since 
written in Greek. But before proving the 
purity and integrity of these original texts, 
it may be necessary to remove a prejudice 
which may arise from the variety of different 
readings that are found in the manuscript 
and printed copies of the Bible. 

The different manner in which some pas- 


* The Bible was composed, says Prof. Lange, 
in the two leading languages of antiquity, which 
reflect the greatest contrast in the intellectual 
world. The Hebrew tongue may be charac- 
terized as the most unstudied and child-like, as the 


deepest, purest, and most direct language of 
spiritual experiences ; while the Greek is the most 
cultivated, refined, and philosophical expression 
of intellectual life. — A. B. 
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sages are expressed in different manuscripts, 
together with the omission or insertion of a 
word, or of a clause, constitute what are 
called various readings. This, was occa- 
sioned by the oversights or mistakes of tran- 
scribers, who deviated from the copy before 
them, these persons not being, as some have 
supposed, supernaturally guarded against the 
possibility of error; and a mistake in one 
copy would, of course, be propagated through 
all that were taken from it, each of which 
copies might likewise have peculiar faults of 
its own, so that various readings would thus 
‘be increased in proportion to the number of 
transcripts that were made. Besides actual 
~ oversights, transcribers might have occa- 
siened various readings by substituting, 
through ignorance, one word, or even letter, 
in place of another; they might have mis- 
taken the line on which the copy before 
them was written, for part of a letter, or they 
might have mistaken the lower stroke of a 
letter for the line, and thus have altered the 
reading ; at the same time they were unwill- 
ing to correct such mistakes as they detected, 
lest their pages should appear blotted or de- 
faced ; and thus they sacrificed the correct- 
ness of their copy to its fair appearance. 
Copyers seem, not unfrequently, to have 
added letters to the last word in their lines, 
in order to preserve them even, and margi- 
nal notes have been sometimes ‘introduced 
into the text. These different circumstances, 
_as well as others with which we may not be 
acquainted, did no doubt contribute very 
much to produce and multiply mistakes and 
variations in the manuscripts of the Hebrew 
scriptures. This language is more suscepti- 
ble of corruption, and any alteration would 
be more detrimental in it than in others. In 
English, if a letter be omitted, or altered, 
the mistake can be easily corrected, because 
the word thus corrupted may have no mean- 
ing; but in Hebrew, almost every combi- 
nation of the letters forms a new word, so 
that an alteration of even one letter of any 
description is likely to produce a new word 
and a new meaning. Thus putting all 
alterations made knowingly — for the pur- 
pose of corrupting the text, out of the ques- 
tion — we must allow that from these cir- 
cumstances connected with the transcribing, 
some errata may have found their way into it, 
and that the sacred Scriptures have in this 
case suffered the fate of other productions of 
antiquity. 
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When we have collected all the differences 
that are found in manuscripts of the original 
text, and have selected from them what are 
really various readings, we are able to de- 
termine, from the number and authority of 
the manuscripts, with tolerable correctness, 
what is the genuine reading. Beside the 
authority of the manuscript, we must also be 
guided in determining the true reading by 
the scope of the passage, by the interpreta- 
tions and quotations of ancient writers, by 
the old versions, and not unfrequently by 
Scripture itself ; for similar or parallel pas- 
sages will often be found useful for this pur- 
pose. When all these things are considered, 
it will seldom happen that the true reading 
of a passage will be doubtful ; yet should it 
continue so, either reading may contain a 
truth, though certainly both cannot be au- 
thentic, and in a theological point of view, 
either of them may be followed without in- 
volving a doctrinal error ; and in such a case, 
the common reading should not be relin- 
quished. 

To a person who has not considered the 
subject closely, it may appear sufficient to 
overthrow the authority of the text, that no 
less than thirty thousand various readings of 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments have been discovered. But when 
these are examined closely, and all that are 
not properly various readings are rejected, 
the number will be considerably diminished ; 
from these again let all be deducted which 
make no alteration in the several passages to 
which they refer, and the reduction will be 
much greater; and out of the remainder 
there are none found that can invalidate the 
authority of those doctrines that have been 
esteemed fundamental, or that can shake a 
single portion of that internal evidence 
whereby the divine origin of the Scriptures 
is supported ; so that the friends of revela- 
tion had no grounds for the alarm they felt 
at the time when the subject of various 
readings began to be discussed. These ob- 
servations apply strongly to the New Testa- 
ment, which, as it has been transcribed more 
frequently, and probably by less skilful tran- 
scribers than the Old, has, in proportion, 
many more various readings. Respecting 
these, however, it has been said, that ‘‘all 
the omissions of the ancient manuscripts put 
together, would not countenance the omission 
of any essential doctrine of the gospel, rela- 
tive to faith or morals ; and all the additions 
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- eountenanced by the whole mass of manu- 
scripts already collated, do not introduce a 
single point essential either to faith or morals, 
beyond what may be found in the Complu- 
tensian or Elzevir editions.* 

The manner in which the original text of 
the Scriptures, particularly the Hebrew, has 
been preserved free from all material corrup- 
tion, and handed down pure through such a 
long succession of ages, may now form the 
subject of our especial consideration. 

It has been supposed by many that the 
Christian fathers accused the Jews of cor- 
rupting the text ; but from an examination of 
such passages as seem to imply this, it ap- 
pears that they spoke not of corrupting the 
text, but of adopting unfaithful translations. 
Justin Martyr, one of the most celebrated of 
the Christian fathers, defends the Jews very 
well as to this point, and proves that they 
have not corrupted the Scriptures: and it is 
past doubt they have not ; for, as St. Jerome 
observes, before the birth of Jesus Christ 
they had certainly made no malicious altera- 
tions in them. If they had done so, our 
Saviour and his apostles, who cast so many 
reproaches upon the scribes and Pharisees, 
would not have passed over in silence so 
great a crime. ‘To suppose such a thing, 
indeed, were to know little of the attachment 
of the Jews for the Scriptures. Josephus 
and Philo assure us that they would have 
undergone all sorts of torments rather than 
have taken a letter from the Scripture, or 
altered a word in it. A copy which had 
only one fault in it was by them thought pol- 
luted, and was not suffered to be kept above 
thirty days; and one that had four faults 
was ordered to be hid in the earth. In the 
Babylonian Talmud it is laid down as a reg- 
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ulation, that ‘‘the books of the law which 
have been written by a heretic, a traitor, one — 
who is a stranger to the Jewish religion, an 

idolatrous minister — by which they mean a 

monk — a slave, a woman, one under age, a 

Cutheean, or Christian, or an apostate Israel- 

ite, are unlawful.”’ 

‘“‘ This,” says St. Augustine, ‘‘is a most 
visible effect of the providence of God over 
his church. It pleased him that the Jews 
should be our librarians ; that, when the 
Pagans reject the oracles of the ancient 
prophets concerning Jesus Christ, which we 
quote against them as being invented by us, 
we might refer them to the enemies of our’ 
religion, who will show them in their books 
the same prophecies which we quote against 
them.”’ 

The class of Jewish doctors called Masso- 
rites were grammarians, who engaged with 
peculiar ardor in the revisal of the Hebrew 
scriptures. The Massoritic notes and criti- 
cisms relate to the verses, words, letters, 
vowel-points, and accents. All the verses of 
each book and of each section are numbered, 
and the amount placed at the end of. each in 
numerical letters, or in some symbolical 
word formed out of them; the middle verse 
of each book is also marked, and even the 
very letters are numbered ; and all. this is 
done to preserve the text from any alteration, 
by either fraud or negligence. For instance, 
Bereshith, or Genesis, is marked as contain- 
ing 1,534 verses, and the middle .one is at 
—‘‘And by thy sword thou shalt live” 
(xxvii. 40). The lines are 4,395; its col- 
umns are 43, and its chapters 50. The 
number of its words is 27,713, and its letters 
are 78,100. The Massoritic notes, or Mas- 
sorah, as the work is called, contain also ob- 


* Prof. Norton, in his work on the “ Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels,” remarks, “ Of the various 
readings, nineteen out of twenty, at least, are to 
be dismissed at once from consideration, because 
found in so few authorities. 

“Of those which remain, a very great majority 
are entirely unimportant. They consist in differ- 
ent modes of spelling ; in different tenses of the 
same verb, or cases of the same noun, not affecting 
the essential meaning ; in the use of the singular 
for the plural, or the plural for the singular; in 
the insertion or omission of particles not affecting 
the sense, or of the article in cases equally un- 
important. Such various readings, and others 
equally unimportant, compose far the greater 
part of all.” , #4 

The literary reader is referred to the critical 
editions of the New Testament by Beza, Mill, 
Wetstein, Bengel, Griesbach, Scholz, Alford, and 


Tichendorf. The last-named author, by his 
scholarship, researches, and enthusiastic devotion 
to the work, has brought out a critical edition of 
the New Testament, which is considered as sur- 
passing all that have been previously issued. His 
patient, protracted, extensive, and elaborate exam- 
ination of ancient manuscripts, and more espe- 
cially his discovery of an ancient manuscript in 
the Convent of Mount Sinai in 1859, which proves 
to be the oldest, with a single exception, known to , 
biblical antiquarians, supplied him with materi- 
als for the great work he has produced. This 
world-renowned manuscript, called the Sinaitic, 
so providentially discovered, which was written as 
early as the fourth century, is a priceless gift to 
the age, reflecting as it does a full and clear light 
as to what is the word written by God, and aiding 
in its defence, and establishing its authentic 
form. — A. B, 
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servations on the words and letters of the 
verses ; for instance, how many verses end 
with the letter samech ; how many there are 
in which the same word is repeated twice or 
thrice ;. and other remarks of a similar na- 
ture. 

It seems now generally agreed upon that 
the Massorites of Tiberias, during the fourth 
century of the Christian era, were the invent- 
ors of the system of the vowel-points and 
accents-in the Hebrew Bible ; and although 
they multiply them very unnecessarily, it 
must be allowed that this is the most useful 
of their works. From the points we learn 
how the text was read in their time, as we 
know they were guided in affixing them by 
the mode of reading which then prevailed, 
and which they supposed to have been tra- 
ditionally conveyed down from the sacred 
writers. 

The Massoritic notes were at first written 
in separate rolls, but they are now usually 
placed in the margin, or at the top and _bot- 
tom of the page in printed copies. Many 
opinions are entertained about the authors 
of them ; some think they were begun by 
Moses ; others regard them as the work of 
Ezra and the members of the great syna- 
gogue, among whom were the later prophets ; 
while others refer them entirely to the rab- 
bins of Tiberias, who are usually styled the 
Massorites, and suppose that they com- 
menced this system, which was augmented 
and continued at different times by various 
authors, so that it was not the work of one 
man, nor of one age. It is not improbable 
that these notes were begun about the time 
of the Maccabees, when the Pharisees, who 
were called the masters of tradition, first be- 
gan to make their observations on the letter 
of the law though they were regardless of its 
spirit. They might have commenced by 
numbering first the verses, next the words 
and letters ; and then, when the vowel-points 
were added, others continued the system by 
making observations on them. On _ the 
whole, then, it appears that what is called 
the Massorah is entitled to no greater rev- 
-erence or attention than may be claimed by 


‘* Jenovan. — The true pronunciation of this 
name, by which God was known to the Hebrews, 
has been entirely lost, the Jews themselves scru- 
pulously avoiding every mention of it, and substi- 
tuting in its stead one or other of the words with 
whose proper vowel-points it may happen to be 
written, This custom, which had its origin in 
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any other human compilation; but, at the 
same time, it must be allowed that it has 
preserved the Hebrew text from the time it 
was formed, and conveyed it to us as perfect 
as any ancient work could be given. 

The various readings given in the He- 
brew Bibles, and which are technically 
denominated by the Jews the Kert and 
Cetib, are not to be ascribed to Moses or 
the prophets, for it cannot be supposed that 
inspired writers were ignorant of what was 
the true reading of the scripture text. One 
principal occasion of the notes of the Keri 
and Cetib is, that there are several words 
which the Jews, either from superstitious 
reverence or from contempt, are never 
allowed to pronounce. When they meet 
with them in the text, instead of pronoun- 
cing them, they pronounce others’ that are 
marked by certain vowels or consonants in 
the margin. The chief of these is the great 
name of God JeHovan, instead of which 
they always read Adonai, Lord, or Elohim, 
God. This is the word called Tetragram- 
maton, or the ineffable name of God, consist- 
ing of the four letters, Yod, He, Wau, He. 
The people were not suffered to pronounce 
it ; the high-priest. alone had that privilege, 
and that only in the temple once a year, 
when he blessed the people on the great day 
of atonement; and hence it is, that, as this 
holy name has not been pronounced since 
the destruction of the temple, its true pro- 
nunciation is now lost. Galatinus, in the 
sixteenth century, was the first who thought 
fit to say, that it ought to be pronounced 
Jehovah ; ‘which did not happen,” says 
Pere l’Amy, ‘‘without a very particular 
providence of God, who was pleased, that 
when the Jews lost the temple in which the 
true God was worshipped, they should at 
the same time lose the true pronunciation 
of his august name. It happened, I say, 
because, being no longer willing to be their 
God (for the destruction of the temple was 
an authentic testimony of the divorce which 
he gave them), he would not leave them ~ 
the power of so much as pronouncing his 
name.”’ * 


reverence, and has almost degenerated into a su- 
perstition, was founded upon an erroneous render- 
ing of Lev. xxiv. 16, from which it was inferred 
that the mere utterance of the name constituted 
a capital offence. According to Jewish tradition, 
it was pronounced but once a year by the high- 
priest on the day of Atonement when he en- 
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Josephus, himself a priest, says it was 
unlawful for him to speak of the name 
whereby God was made known to Moses; 
and if it be true that the pronunciation 
of it was connected with the temple service, 
it is not surprising that all trace of it should 
be lost when the temple was destroyed, and 
when the Jews grew every day more super- 
stitiously afraid of pronouncing it. Leus- 
den, the great orientalist, is said to have 
offered a Jew at Amsterdam a considerable 
sum of money if he would pronounce it only 
once, but in vain. 

Besides the various readings called the 
Keri and Cetib, which the Jews admit to 
be the oldest, there are two other kinds of 
various readings which deserve our notice, 
because they are given in some printed 
bibles. The first are those of the eastern 
and western Jews; the second, those be- 
tween the manuscripts of Ben Asher and 
Ben Naphtali. By the eastern Jews we 
are to understand those of Babylon; by 
the western, those of Palestine. At Baby- 
lon and in Palestine, after the destruction of 
the city and temple, there were famous 
schools for many ages, and between the 
learned men of these places much rivalship 
existed ; so that each party, by following 
their own copies, gave rise to a collection of 
various readings, or corrections of the text, 
whose antiquity is acknowledged, though it 
does not appear exactly at what time it was 
made. 

The other collection is called after the 
heads of two celebrated schools — Ben 
Asher, at Tiberias, and Ben Naphtali, at 
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Babylon, who were two famous Massorites, 
that lived about the year 1030, and were 
the last of them. Both of these rabbis 
labored to produce a correct copy of the 
Scriptures, and the followers of each cor- 
rected theirs by that of their master. The 
variations between them relate to the points, 
and in but one instance is there any differ- 
ence in the writing of a word ; so that they 
do not affect the integrity of the text. 

What has been said of the integrity of the 
text of the Old Testament, may be applied 
also to the New, in so far as it may be 
charged with corruptions, in consequence of 
the negligence of transcribers, as also in conse- 
quence of the attempt of heretics to make 
it conform to their erroneous sentiments. 
Though it must be admitted that the New 
Testament text, by being more frequently 
transcribed than that of the Old, became lia- 
ble to a greater proportion of various read- 
ings, originating from the mistakes of the 
transcribers, yet this very circumstance was 
likewise a sure protection against wilful per- 
version or corruption; for in proportion 
as copies were multiplied, the difficulty of 
effecting a general corruption was increased. 
No such system as that of the Massorites 
was ever adopted to preserve the purity of 
the New Testament text ; but we have it in 
our power to use various means for ascey 
taining what is the true reading of the text, 
without having recourse to such a plan as 
that of the Massorah; and concordances, 
which are now brought to an uncommon de- 
gree of perfection, are of great use in pre- 
serving it from corruption; in fact, the 


tered the Holy of Holies. When Moses received 
his commission to be the deliverer of Israel, the 
Almighty, who appeared in the burning bush, com- 
municated to him the name which he should give 
as the credentials of his mission: ‘“ And God said 


unto Moses, I am rHaT I am (7708 TOR TIN 


ehyeh asher ehych) ; and he said, Thus shalt thou 
say unto the children of Israel, I gm hath sent 
me unto you.” That this passage is intended 
to indicate the etymology of Jehovah, as under- 
stood by the Hebrews, no one has ventured to 
doubt : it is in fact the key to the whole mystery. 
But, though it certainly supplies the etymology, 
the interpretation must be determined from other 
considerations. According to this view then, 47755 
must be the 3rd sing. masc. fut. of the substan- 
tive verb 45-5, the older form of which was 477. 
Of the many punctuations which have been pro- 


posed, the most correct appear to be 7177 or TUT 


and we accept the former, i. e. Yuhdveh, as the 
more probable, continuing at the same time for 


the sake of convenience to adopt the form ‘“Je- 
hovah,” on account of its familiarity to English 
readers. 

A more important question relates to the mean- 
ing of the name JEHovan, and what it expresses 
of the being and nature of God, more than, or in 
distinction from, the other names applied to the 
Deity in the O. T. While Elohim, God, exhibits 
him as displayed in his power as the Creator and 
Governor of the physical universe, the name Je- 
hovah designates his nature as he stands in rela- 
tion to man, as the only almighty, true, personal, 
holy Being, a Spirit, and ‘the Father of spirits” 
(Num. xvi. 22; comp. John iv. 24), who revealed 
himself to his people, made a covenant with 
them, and became their lawgiver, and to whom 
all honor and worship are due. If the etymology 
above given be accepted, it would denote, in ac- 
cordance with the general analogy of proper 
names of a similar form, “‘He that is,” “ the 
Being ” whose chief attribute is eternal existence. 
— Bible Dictionary. A. B. 
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single one of Buxtorf has done more toward 
fixing the genuine reading, and pointing out 
the true meaning of Scripture, than the 
entire body of the Massoritic notes. We 
have the consent of the church, in all ages 
and countries, to prove our copies of the 
New Testament scriptures authentic, and 
the authenticity of the Hebrew text is con- 
firmed by Christ and his apostles; and, in 
concluding this part of the subject, it may 
be remarked, that the general integrity of 
the Hebrew text receives additional con- 
firmation from the ancient versions, as will 
more fully appear hereafter. 


ANCIENT VERSIONS. 


Oriainatty there was but one version of 
the Scriptures; but a schism of a remark- 
able nature which broke out between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, was the cause of 
producing another version ; and of this, and 
those which followed, we are now about to 
speak. The Second Book of Kings fur- 
nishes us with the history of this schism, 
which, it will be recollected, was caused by 
the setting up of certain golden calves to be 
worshipped at Dan, in Bethel, by Jeroboam. 
Omri hence built Samaria, and made it the 
capital of his kingdom, and thus was the 
separation between Judah and Israel ren- 
dered complete. Samaria was, at first, only 
the name of a city, but afterward it became 
that of a province. It contained the tribe 
of Ephraim, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
which was on this side Jordan; so that it 
was to the north of Judea, and between 
the Great Sea, Galilee, and Jordan; and 
there was, therefore, no going from Galilee 
to Jerusalem without passing through this 
province. The capital of the district, sub- 
sequent to the captivity, was Sichem, after- 
ward called Neapolis, or Naplous, which 
was situated between the mountains Gerizim 
and Kbal. 

In the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
Samaria was taken by Shalmanezer, and 
the ten tribes were carried into captivity. 
Some years after; Hsarhaddon sent the Cu- 
thasans to supply the place of the Jews, and 
to inhabit Samaria; and these people, who 
knew not the true God, but continued their 
idolatrous practices, and burnt their children 
in the fire to Moloch, were punished for 
their idolatry with lions, which made great 
havoc among them. For this reason, at their 
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request, Hsarhaddon sent some of those 
priests who had been carried into captivity, 
to instruct them, and teach them the worship 
of the true God. They did not embrace 
it with purity, however, but mixed the 
remains of paganism with their religion ; 
for which reason, in the writings of the 
Jewish rabbis, they are denominated, in scorn, 
‘The proselytes of the lions ;’’ because it 
was through fear of them that they mixed 
the worship of the Creator with that of 
their idols. Nevertheless, when Manasses, 
the son of Jaddus, the high-priest of the 
Jews, had built the temple on Mount 
Gerizim, the Samaritans then retained their 
old superstitions no longer, but always 
contended that their temple was more holy 
than that of Jerusalem ; inferring from the 
ark’s having been a long time at Shiloh, 
near Ephraim, that the worship of God had 
rather begun in their country than in Jeru- 
salem. According to Josephus, they claimed 
kindred with the Jews in their prosperity, 
but renounced all connection with them when 
they were under persecution. From John’s 
gospel we learn, that when the Messiah was 
on the earth, the Samaritans, who received 
no part of the Old Testament except the 
Pentateuch, had lost all tradition of the 
revolt and subsequent captivity of the ten 
tribes ; they considered themselves descended 
from the stock of Israel, claimed Jacob. for 
their father, and contended that the “ holy 
mountain ’’ was in the portion assigned to 
them by Joshua. 

There was no particular enmity between 
the two nations until the time of Ezra. In-. 
censed by the opposition they gave to the 
building of the temple, from the time their 
assistance was refused, he is said to have 
solemnly excommunicated them; and hence 
arose that enmity, which was carried to such 
a height that ‘‘the Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans;’’ and, from LHzra’s 
time, Samaxja became a refuge for the mal- 
content Jews. Ptolemy Lagos carried num- 
bers, both of the Samaritans and of the Jews, 
into Egypt, where a fierce contest took place 
between them respecting the sanctity of their 
temples, each party insisting that theirs stood 
on the holy mount. The point was discussed 
publicly in presence of the king, and the 
Samaritan advocates, failing in their proof, 
were put todeath. Inthe year 109 before 
Christ, John Hyrcanus destroyed the city 
and temple of the Samaritans, and, though 
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afterward, viz., in the year 25 before Christ, 
King Herod built them a city and temple, 
they still continued to worship on Mount 
Gerizim. In the twelfth century, Benjamin 
of Tudela found some remains of these people 
in that country, where they are still to be 
found. During the revolt of the Jews, the 
Samaritans continued in their subjection to 
the Romans; and since that period they have 
always remained subject to the different 
powers who have been in possession of that 
and the neighboring countries. 

It is supposed that the present Hebrew 
character was first adopted from the Chal- 
dzeans by Ezra, at the time when, after the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, he col- 
lected the Scriptures, and formed the entire 
canon. As the people were familiarized with 
the Chaldee, he used that character in tran- 
scribing the Old Testament. What is now 
ealled the Samaritan, was the character 
used by Moses and the prophets; and Ezra 
relinquished it to the Samaritans, it is said, 
in order to render the separation between 
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them and the Jews more complete. Since 
that time, the Jews have used the character 
we call the Hebrew, and the Samaritans 
have retained the others. 

The value of the Samaritan Pentateuch is 
very great; for, where its text accords with 
the Hebrew text, it confirms it most decid- 
edly; because, as the Jews and Samaritans 
were such inveterate enemies, there never 
could have been any designed corruption 
effected by them both. It frequently con- 
firms, and sometimes corrects, the reading 
of the Hebrew in important places; and it 
overturns all that system of rabbinical trifling, 
by which mysterious knowledge is said to 
be communicated through the shape and 
positions of certain letters, or certain words, 
which they pretend Moses learned from God, 
because such things cannot be applied to its 
characters. 

As the Samaritans do not understand the 
Hebrew text, although in the character of 
their language, they have found it necessary 
to translate it for common use. For, as the 
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Jews, after the Babylonish captivity, degen- 
erated in their language from the Hebrew to 
the Babylonish dialect, so the Samaritans 
did the same, most probably, by bringing 
this dialect out of Assyria with them, when 
they first came to plant in Samaria. There- 
fore, as the Jews, for the sake of the vulgar 
among them who understood only the common 
language, were forced to make Chaldee ver- 
sions of the Scriptures, which they called 
Targums, so the Samaritans, for the same 
reason, were obliged to do the same thing, 
and to make a version of their Pentateuch 
into the vulgar Samaritan, which is, most 
probably, the most ancient translation of the 
Bible in existence. This Samaritan version 
is not made, like the Chaldee version among 
the Jews, by way of paraphrase, but by an 
exact rendering of the text word for word, 
for the most part without any variation. Be- 
ing perfectly literal, the same Latin transla- 
tion answers both to it and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch ; and all the three are published 
in the Paris and London polyglots. 

There were two causes which chiefly con- 
duced to render the Greek language, at one 
time, of almost universal use in the world. 
The first cause was the conquests of Alexan- 
der the Great, who was, by nation, a Grecian, 
king of Macedon, and afterward ruler of the 
greater part of the then known world. His 


vast empire, although divided, yet subsisted | 


for a great length of time, as his officers 
divided it among themselves, and reigned in 
different countries, so that the Greeks still 
continued to have dominion in the world, 
particularly the Seleucidee in Syria, and the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, by which means the 
Greek language became known and in use, 
both in Judzea and Egypt. The other cause 
of the extent of this language, was the high 
reputation the Greeks had acquired for learn- 
ing and wisdom, which made many people 
desirous of knowing their language, who were 
not subject to their dominion. 

This, then, was the language which was 
made use of to give the Gentiles the first 
knowledge of the Messiah. The Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament prepared the way 
for the gospel. The Gentiles read in these 
books the prophecies which the apostles show- 
ed had been accomplished in Jesus Christ ; 
and they found, also, that the obstinate in- 
credulity of the Jews had been foretold in 
them. They could not suspect the fidelity 
of the apostles, because this version of the 
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Scriptures had not been made by them; nor 
could they accuse the Jews of having altered 
these books, because, as they were, the Jews 
were condemned in them. Besides, the time 
at which it was made, gave this translation 
of the Bible a prodigious deal of weight; 
because, from its having appeared before the 
birth of Jesus Christ, neither Pagans nor 
Jews could say that the ancient prophecies 
therein contained had been adapted to the 
circumstances of his life. 

Whoever were the authors of this the first 
translation of the Scriptures into Greek, com- 
monly known by the name of the Srvenry, 
or the Szpruacint, and of which the Jewish 
historians, Philo and Josephus, have spoken 
much, no one doubts that it was made long 
before the time of Jesus Christ ; and it is of 
great authority. Several passages of the Old 
Testament, which are quoted in the New, 
are taken thence; and, being thus noticed by 
the writers of the New Testament, from their 
mode of using it, we may infer that it was in 
general circulation among the apostolic 
churches. All the other ancient versions, 
likewise, which were publicly read in the 
different churches of the world, the Arabic, 
the Ethiopic, the Armenian, the Gothic, the 
Illyrican, and the ancient Latin, which was 
in use before St. Jerome’s time, were made 
from it; and, in short, every one of them, 
except the Syriac, were made from that of 
the Szvenry, and to this day the Greek 
church, and the churches of the east, have 
no other. It is this version that the fathers 
and doctors of the church haye explained 
and commented upon. It was from this 
version that they drew their decisions in 
matters of faith, and their precepts of 
morality. It was by this that they confuted 
heresies, and both general and particular 
councils explained themselves by it. Thus, 
whoever the authors of it were, its authority 
is great ; and that upon this account only, if 
no other, that it was made at a time when 
the Hebrew was a living language, and, con- 
sequently, more easy to be understood than 
it is now, when it is almost impossible to 
come at the true understanding of it, other- 
wise than by the assistance of the ancient 
versions. For these reasons, we shall turn 
our attention, somewhat particularly, to the 
history of this celebrated version. 

Alexander the Great, on his building of 
the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, brought 
a great many Jews thither to help to plant 
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the new city; and Ptolemy Soter, after his 
death, having fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment there, and set his heart much upon the 
enlarging and adorning of it, brought thither 
many more of this nation for the same pur- 
pose ; where, having granted to them the 
same privileges with the Macedonians and 
other tins they soon grew to be a great 
part of the inhabitants of that city. Their 
continual intercourse with the other citizens, 
among whom they were there mingled, having 
obliged them to learn and constantly use 
the Greek language, the same happened to 
them here, as had happened to them be- 
fore at Babylon; that is, by accustoming 
themselves to a foreign language, they forgot 
their own. Hence, from their no longer 
understanding the Hebrew language, in which 
the Scriptures had been hitherto first read, 
nor the Chaldee, in which they were after 
that interpreted in every synagogue, they 
ot them translated into Greek’ for their own 
use, that this version might serve for the 
same purpose in Alexandria and Heypt, as 
the Chaldee paraphrases afterwards did in 
Jerusalem and Judea. 

After the time of Ezra, the Scriptures 
were read to the Jews in Hebrew, and in- 
terpreted into the Chaldee language; but at 
Alexandria, after the writing of this version, 
it was interpreted to them in Greek, which 
was afterward done also in all other Grecian 
eities where the Jews became dispersed. 

There are several opinions which modern 
writers have entertained respecting the origin 
of the septuagint version, but the commonly- 
received opinion is that entertained by Bishop 
Walton, the author of the London polyglot, 
and is the same which is given in an _histori- 
cal account of the transaction, as related by 
a Hellenistic Jew, who flourished in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
The account of the affair, as contained in a 
book written by the person above mentioned, 
whose name was Aristeas, is as follows: 

King Ptolemy Philadelphus, having, by 
the advice of Demetrius Phalerius, caused 
a magnificent library to be erected at Alex- 
andria, and given him the direction of it, 
this philosopher spoke to him of the sacred 
books of the Jews, as of a work which would 
do honor to his library. The prince, there- 
fore, resolved to have a copy of the Jewish 
law translated into Greek, his own language, 
and that which was then universally under- 
stood. For this purpose he sent ambassadors 
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to Jerusalem, to. Eleazer, the high-priest, 
with magnificent presents for the temple. 
Their instructions were, to desire him to give 
the king a copy of the sacred books, and to 
send him some persons of distinction and 
learning, who might translate them into 
Greek. Aristeas, who was a chief officer 
in the king’s guards, and a chief man in 
the kingdom of Egypt, was of this embassy ; 
and Eleazer, who received him with honor, 
was, according to Josephus, the son of Onias 
the First, the brother of Simon the Just, who 
is mentioned in the apocryphal book called 
Ecclesiasticus, and grandson to Jaddus, who 
went to meet Alexander the Great, and made 
him confer favorable terms upon the Jews. 
The high-priest consulted with the great 
council of the nation, called the sanhedrim, 
in regard to Ptolemy’s request, and after- 
ward chose six men out of each tribe — 
seventy-two in all—gave them a copy of 
the law, written in letters of gold, upon 
skins curiously fastened together, and sent 
them into Egypt. The king received them 
favorably, and showed a great deal of respect _ 
for the divine books ; be then assigned them 
a residence in the isle of Pharos, about seven 
furlongs distant from Alexandria, where they 
completed the version in seventy-two days. 
Demetrius caused it to be read publicly in 
the presence of the priests, great men, and 
all the Jews, who were then very numerous 
at Alexandria, and it was universally ap- 
plauded ; they cried out, with one voice, that 
the translation was just and faithful ; and, in 
order to render it not only authentic, but 
also unalterable, they made imprecations 
against those who should attempt to make 
any alteration in it. When it was read to 
the king, he admired the wisdom of the 
lawgiver, and commanded the books to be 
deposited in his library, allowing copies to be 
taken for the use of the Jews; he then sent 
back the seventy-two elders, after having 
made them some rich presents. The most 
magnificent of these presents was the freeing 
of one hundred and twenty thousand Jewish 
captives, whose ransom he paid, and gave 
them liberty to return into Judea. This 
version soon became common among all the 
Jews who spoke the Greek language, and 
was read publicly in their synagogues. It is 
not accurately ascertained in what year all 
this took place ; Walton thinks the opinion 
which fixes it in the 7th of Ptolemy, and the 
278th before Christ, the most probable. 
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THE SEPTUAGINT AND VULGATE. 


Ir has generally been admitted that the 
SEPTUAGINT, which, as has been explained, 
is so called from the number seventy, or, 
more properly, seventy-two interpreters, who 
were said to be employed in the formation of 
it, was the first Greek version of the Old 
Testament. No mention has been made of 
any that preceded it, and it cannot be 
deemed probable that Ptolemy would have 
taken so mnch pains to procure a version of 
the Jewish law, had any other previously 
existed ; and it is equally improbable he 
should have been unacquainted with it, had 
it existed at a time when, with the assist- 
ance of Demetrius, he was procuring Greek 
books from every part of the world. It is 
plainly affirmed by Philo, that before his time 
the law was not known in any language but 
the original. The acquaintance with Jewish 
customs and Jewish history, which many 
heathen writers, before the reign of Ptolemy, 
have manifested, has led many persons to 
conclude that they must have derived their 
-knowledge from a Greek version of at least 
parts of the Old Testament. Yet we may 
account for the knowledge of Jewish customs, 
&e., which these writers display, without 
supposing that they obtained it from any 
Greek version ; for we have direct evidence 
that Aristotle, at least, had intercourse with 
the Jews, for the purpose of gaining infor- 
mation respecting their law; and as the 
philosophers were certainly acquainted with 
the doctrine of the Gymmnosophists and the 
Druids, who had not any written law, so we 
may suppose they obtained their knowledge 
of the Jewish religion from personal inter- 
course with individuals of that nation. 

At first, it is probable, the law only was 
translated, for there was no need of the other 
books in the public worship ; no other part of 
the Seriptures but the law having been in early 
times read in the synagogues. But after- 
ward, when the reading of the prophets also 
came into use in the synagogues of Judza, 
in the time of the persecution under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Jews of Alexandria, who 
in those times conformed themselves to the 
usages of Judzea and Jerusalem in all mat- 
ters of religion, were induced hereby to do 
the same; this caused a translation of the 
prophets also to be there made into the Greek 
language, in like manner as the law had been 
before. After this, other persons translated 
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the rest for the private use of the same 
people ; and so that whole version was com- 
pleted which we now call the septuagint ; 
and after it was thus made, it became of 
common use among all the churches of the 
Hellenistical Jews, wherever they were 
dispersed among the Grecian cities. 

When the Hebrew language had ceased 
to be the vulgar tongue, the version of the 
seventy was read in the synagogues, even in 
Judea itself. It is true, this was not . 
universally done ; there was a sort of divis- 
ion among the Jews about it; some were 
for having the Scripture read only in 
Hebrew, and were therefore called Hebrews, 
or Hebraizers ; while others read it in Greek, 
and were called Hellenists, that is, Grecians, 
or Grecizers, as has been already observed. 
As the number of the latter was greater than 
that of the Hebrew-Jews, and the apostles 
preached most frequently to them, it is not 
to be wondered at, as St. Jerome observes, 
that the passages of the Old Testament 
which are quoted in the New, are sometimes 
borrowed thence. It is thus seen that this 
version preceded the publication of the 
gospel ; and it has been authorized by the 
use which the apostles made of it, as well as 
the whole church. It seems very evident 
however, from various passages, as Parkhurst 
has remarked, that the writers of the New 
Testament, in their citations of the Old, did 
not intend either literally to translate the 
Hebrew, or to stamp their authority on the 
SEVENTY translation, but only to refer us to 
the original Scriptures. 

The septuagint version was continued in 
public use among the Jews for more than 
three hundred years; but as it grew into 
use among the Christians, it went out of 
credit with the Jews. In the twelfth year 
of the emperor Adrian, A. D. 128, Aquila, 
a native of Sinope, a city of Pontus, pub- 
lished a new Greek version of the Old 
Testament. This man, who had been a 
Christian, and afterward became a Jew, is 
supposed to have undertaken this work in 
opposition to the Christians, not only that the 
SEVENTY might be superseded, but that a new 
version might be given of those passages on 
which they relied most in their controversies 
with the Jews. The Hellenistic Jews 
received this version, and afterward used it 
everywhere instead of the septuagint; and, 
therefore, this Greek translation is ~ often 
made mention of in the Talmud, or Com- 
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pendium of Jewish Doctrines, but the 
septuagint never. ‘The emperor Justinian 
published a decree, which is still extant 
among his institutions, whereby he ordained 
_ that the Jews might read the Scriptures in 
their synagogues, either in the Greek version 
of the snvenry, or in that of Aquila, or in 
any other language, according to the country 
in which they should dwell. But the Jewish 
doctors having determined against this, their 
decrees prevailed against that of the emperor, 
and, within a little while after, both the 
septuagint and the version of Aquila was 
rejected by them ; and ever since, the solemn 
reading of the Scriptures among them, in 
their public assemblies, has been in the 
Hebrew and Chaldee languages. ‘‘ The 
Chaldee,”’ says Prideaux, ‘‘ is used in some 
of their synagogues even to this day, and 
particularly at Frankfort, in Germany.” 

Not long after the time of Aquila, there 
were two other Greek versions of the Old 
Testament scriptures made; the first by 
Theodotion, who lived in the time of Com- 
modus, the Roman emperor, and the other 
by Symmachus, who flourished a little after 
him, in the reigns of Severus and Caracalla. 
The former is supposed to have belonged to 
Ephesus, and fell into the heretical errors of 
EKbion and Marcion, to which sect Sym- 
machus also belonged, being by birth a 
Samaritan, and by profession first a Jew, 
then a Christian, and, lastly, an Ehbionite 
heretic. They both of them undertook the 
making their versions with the same design 
as Aquila did, though not entirely for the 
same end ; for they all three entered on this 
work for the perverting of the Old Testament 
scriptures. Aquila, however, did it for the 
serving of the interest of the Jewish religion, 
the other two for promoting the interest of 
the heretical sect to which they belonged ; 
-and all of them wrested the original Scrip- 
tures in their versions of them, as much as 
they could, to make them speak for the 
different ends which they proposed. From 
the circumstances, therefore, under which 
these versions were made, it may be inferred 
that their authority cannot be very great, 
though from the fragments of them which 
have been collected, we may derive consid- 
erable assistance in understanding particular 
portions of the Old Testament. 

In speaking of the ancient versions of the 
Bible, it must be observed, that there are 
two in the Syriac language: the Old, which 
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is a translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew. and the New, which is a trans- 
lation of the New Testament from the Greek. 
This last is, beyond contradiction, the most 
ancient that ever was formed in the Christian 
church. It is that which the Christians in 
the east, called Maronites, make use of in 
their worship: and they, as well as the 
other Syrian Christians, boast very much of 
its antiquity ; for they allege that one portion 
of it was made by the command of Solomon, 
for the use of Hiram, king of Tyre, and the 
other part by the command of Abgarus, king 
of Edessa. It is certain this version was of 
considerable antiquity, and was in all likeli- 
hood made within the first century after 


. Christ, and had for its author some Christian 


of the Jewish nation that was thoroughly 
skilled in both the Hebrew and Syriac lan- 
guages ; and as it is among the oldest trans- 
lations that we have of any part of the Serip- 
tures, so itis the best, without any exception, 
that has been made of them by the ancients 
into any language whatsoever. This last 
character belongs to it in respect of the New 
Testament, as well as of the Old; and there- 
fore, of all the ancient versions which are 
now consulted by Christians for the better 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures, as 
well of the New Testament as of the Old, 
none can better serve this end than this old 
Syriac version, when carefully consulted and 
well understood. To this purpose the very 
nature of the language gives much assistance ; 
for, it having been the mother-tongue of 
those who wrote the New Testament, and a 
dialect of that in which the Old was first 
given, many things of both are more happily 
expressed in it through this whole version 
than can well be done in any other lan- 
guage. 

The languages of princes generally become, 
in time, the common language of their sub- 
jects. The conquests of Alexander made 
the Greek tongue universal ; and by the 
same means the Latin tongue extended itself, 
with the Roman empire, all over the world ; 
so that, at length, there was scarce a nation 
where, by the help of this language, you 
might not make yourself understood. 

It is not known who was the author of the 
first Latin version of the Scriptures ; but St. 
Augustine, a celebrated bishop of the Latin 
church, about A. D. 400, tells us that there 
soon appeared a great number of them. 
‘We know them who translated the Scriptures 
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into Greek,”’ says he, ‘and the number of 
them is not great; but the number of the 
Latin translators is infinite. When the faith 
came to be established, the first man who 
found a Greek copy, notwithstanding the 
little knowledge he had of the two languages, 
boldly undertook a translation of it.” From 
another passage of his writings, it has been 
generally concluded that there was one par- 
ticular version, called ‘‘the Italian,’ in 
higher estimation than the rest, and which 
was the authorized version of the Roman 
churches. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain the Latin church was in want of a ver- 
sion of the Scriptures formed directly from 
the Hebrew, as all the Latin translations in 
existence at that time had been taken from the 
sEveNTY. St. Jerome, who was contemporary 
with St. Augustine, was in every respect 
best suited, of any of the learned men of that 
time, to the task of making a new translation, 
which he accordingly undertook. He began 
by correcting some books of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Latin bible, particularly the ver- 
sion of the Psalms, and marked those pas- 
sages wherein any difference existed between 
the Latin version, the Greek of the sevENTY, 
and the Hebrew original. He had early 
applied himself to the study of the Hebrew 
language, and at different periods had the 
assistance of five Jewish teachers ; he had 
access also to the works of Origen, who pub- 
lished what is called the Hexapla, that is, 
the Bible in six different languages. [rom 
these he must have derived considerable as- 
sistance in the work he undertook: that of 
translating into Latin all the books of the Old 
Testament, to which he added a corrected 
edition of the common version of the new. 

This work of St. Jerome is still used in 
the Roman Catholic church, and is known 
by the name of the Vulgate ; for which some 
have gone so far as to claim the authority 
and infallibility of an inspired production. 
At first, however, his version was not gener- 
ally received; for although many were 
_ pleased with it because it was more conso- 
nant to the original, and a more literal trans- 
lation than that of the srventy, yet others, 
and among the rest Augustine, considered it 
arash attempt, and calculated to diminish the 
authority of the Greek version. It was ap- 
proved of by the Jews as conformable to 
their text, and was received into the church 
gradually and by tacit consent, rather than 
by the sanction of public authority. 
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Nevertheless, the Vulgate which we have 
at present, and which the celebrated council 
of Trent declared to be authentic, is not the 
pure version of St. Jerome; it has in it a 
great deal of the ancient Italian ; but it can- 
not now be discovered by whom, or at what 
time, this mixture was made. Some think 
that St. Jerome has no part at all in the 
present Vulgate ; and it is certain that the 
Psalms in it are not his. Nevertheless, 
the Latin version comes nearer to the He- 
brew, and is more perspicuous, than the 
Septuagint. Since the time of the council 
of Trent, namely, in 1589 and 1592, cor- 
rected editions of the Vulgate have been 
published under the authority of the popes 
Sixtus the Fifth and Clement the Eighth. 


MODERN FOREIGN VERSIONS. 


We have seen, by the preceding remarks 
on this subject, that, at some period prior to 
the promulgation of Christianity, there ex- 
isted a valuable translation of the Scriptures 
into Greek, entitled the Supruaarn7, or the 
Seventy, from the number of individuals en- 
gaged in its arrangement. It hasalso been 
shown, that at an early period in the history 
of the Christian church, a Latin translation 
of the Scriptures was found called the Vut- 
aatr. These Greek and Latin versions of 
the Bible did not supersede the use of origi- 
nal Hebrew Scriptures, such being ever pre- 
served by the Jews with the most extraordi- 
nary care, and generally made use of by 
them in their synagogues, while the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate, from being in more mod- 
ern languages, were in more extensive use 
among churchmen and the people. The ex- 
istence of these early versions is therefore an 
incontestable evidence that the Scriptures, as 
now found in the original tongues, have not 
been impaired, interpolated, or abused, 
during the lapse of at least two thousand 
years. 

Almost all the modern nations of Europe, 
and part of Asia, have had versions of the 
Scriptures, in whole or in part, taken from 
other versions, or from the originals. Avra- 
bie having become the vulgar language of 
almost all the east, there are several versions 
of the Bible in Arabic, which, besides 
the Syriac version (which is understood by 
the learned alone), are not only used by the 
Maronites and other Christians in Asia, but 
also by the Jews and Samaritans. _bout 
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the year 900, Rabbi Saadias Gaon, an Ara- 
bian Jew, translated the Old Testament, or, 
at least, the Pentateuch, into Arabic. An- 
other Jew of Mauritania translated the Pen- 
tuteuch, and Erpenius printed his work. 
Risius, a monk of Damascus, translated the 
New Testament. The greater part of these 
versions were from the Septuagint.* 

The Persians have some manuscript ver- 
sions of the Bible. Rabbi Jacob Favos, a 
Jew, translated the Pentateuch into Persian, 
and the Jews printed it at Constantinople in 
1546. This, with the gospels translated by 
one Simon, a Christian, are inserted in the 
London polyglot ; but these gospels are far 
from being correctly done. ‘There have 
been several other Persian versions of the 
Psalms and the New Testament executed in 
modern times, particularly the New Testa- 
ment by Henry Martyn, the celebrated 
English missionary, translated by him in the 
city of Shiraz in Persia, and printed at 
Petersburgh in 1815. 

The Turks have likewise some translations 
in manuscript of the Bible in their language. 
In 1666, a Turkish New Testament was 
printed at London, for the purpose of being 
dispersed in the east. It is mentioned, that, 
in 1721, the Grand Seignior ordered an im- 
pression of bibles to be produced at Con- 
stantinople, that they might be confronted 
with the Koran, or Bible, of the Mohamme- 
dans. In the Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for 1815, it is men- 
tioned, that 4 Turkish translation in manu- 
script of the whole Bible had been discovered 
in the repositories of the University of Ley- 
den, where it had remained for a century 
and a half. The author of this translation 
was by birth a Pole, of the name of Albertus 
Boboosky, and born in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. While a youth, he 
was stolen by the Tartars, and, being sold to 
the Turks in Constantinople, he was by 
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them educated in the Mohammedan faith. 
His name was changed to Hali Bey, and 
when he grew up, he was constituted the 
chief dragoman or translator to Mohammed 
the Fourth. The learning of Hali Bey was 
considerable. He understood seventeen 
languages, and he is said to have spoken in 
French, German, and English, like a native. 
He was particularly fond of the English lan- 
guage, and, at the request of the Hon. RK. 
Boyle, translated the Church of England 
Catechism into Turkish. . He also composed 
different works himself, several of which 
have been published. His chief work, how- 
ever, is his translation of the whole Bible 
into the Turkish language, which was under- 
taken at the instigation and under the direc- 
tion of the famous Levin Warner, Dutch 
ambassador at the court of the sultan at that 
period ; and the translation appears to have 
been completed about the year 1666, the 
same year in which Seaman’s translation of 
the New Testament into Turkish was pub- 
lished at Oxford. 

The Armenians have a translation of 
the Old Testament, done from the Septua- 
gint, by Moses Grammaticus, and two others, 
about 1,400 years ago. In 1666, under the 
direction of an Armenian bishop, it was 
printed at Amsterdam, corrected or cor- 
rupted from the Vulgate. Theodorus Pa- 
treus procured an impression of an Arme- 
nian New Testament at Antwerp in 1668, 
and of the whole Bible in 1690. In 1815, ~ 
the Armenian Bible, in quarto, for the 
accommodation of the Armenian inhabitants 
of Russia, who subseribed liberally for the 
undertaking, was printed at St. Petersburg. 
The Armenians are scattered all over Asia.f 

The Georgians have the Bible in their 
ancient language; but that being now al- 
most obsolete, and themselves, in general, 
brutishly ignorant, few of them can either 
read or understand it. There has never 


* A new translation of the Bible into Arabic 
from the original Scriptures, commenced by Dr. 
Ely Smith, and completed by Dr. Van Dyck, has 
been published by the American Bible Society. 
Sixteen years of labor have been devoted to this 
great work. The superior excellence of this ver- 
sion is vouched for by the highest biblical and 
Arabic authorities in Europe and Syria. — A. B 

{ By the joint*labors of Messrs. Riggs, 
Schauffler, and Goodell, missionaries of the 
American Board of Missions, the Scriptures of 
both the Old and New Testaments have been 
translated into the Armeno-Turkish language for 
the Armenian people in the Turkish Empire. Dr. 


Goodell commenced the translation of the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew while at Malta; and 
continued the work, aided by a converted Greek, 
after his removal to Constantinople in 1831. 
The first edition was printed at Smyrna, in 1841, 
at the expense of the American Bible Society. 
A carefully revised edition of the Scriptures in 
modern Armenian has very recently been printed 
at the Bible House in New York, which, on ac- 
count of the beauty of its typography and bind- 
ing, is in special demand by the Armenian people. 
The venerable Dr. Goodell continued the revision 
of his translations till 1863. —AMissionary Herald, 
yol. 63, p. 377. A. B. 
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been, till lately, but one edition of the 
Georgian Bible ; it was printed at Moscow 
in 1748 in a large folio volume. 

The modern Greeks have recently received 
the New Testament in their proper tongue, 
which is considerably different from that 
in which the sacred work was originally 
written. The edition is in the Hellenistic 
and Romaie dialects, and was printed in Eng- 
land under the direction of a society. It 
has been approved of by the patriarch of 
the Greek church. 

The Russians have the Bible in their 
Sclavonie tongue, done from the Greek by 
Cyril, their apostle. It was published in 
1581, but being too obscure, Ernest Gluk, 
a Swedish captive, above one hundred years 
ago, began to form another. He died he- 
fore he finished it. Peter the Great ordered 
a number of his most learned clergy to com- 
plete the work ; and it is supposed that the 
bibles distributed by imperial authority 
about 1722 were of this translation. 
the course of two hundred and sixty years, 
from the time when printing was first intro- 
duced into Russia, no more than twenty-two 
editions of the Sclavonian Bible had _ap- 
peared, prior to the year 1815, consisting 
of about fifty thousand copies only. 

The most ancient German translation is 
that of Ulphilas, bishop of the Goths, about 
A. D. 360; but he left out the Books of 
Kings, lest they should have excited his 
savage countrymen to war. ‘Toward the 
end of the 16th century, Junius professed 
to publish an edition of it, from a manu- 
script found in the abbey of Verden, written 
in letters of silver. An anonymous ver- 
sion was printed at Nuremberg in 1477. 
Between 1521 and 1532, Luther composed 
his translation, but Michaelis, La Croze, and 
Bayer, think this was not from the Gothic 
version of Ulphilas, but one about 200 
years later ; he published it in seven parts, 
as it was ready. Some persons of quality, 
masters of the German language, revised it. 
Two catholic versions, the one of Hckius on 
the Old, and Emzer on the New Testament, 
and another of Ulembergius, were published 
to depress the credit of Luther’s; but the 
Protestants of Germany and Switzerland 
still use it, a little corrected. About 1604, 
Piscator turned the Latin translation of 
Junius and Tremellius into a kind of Ger- 
man, but too much Latinized. About 
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translation of the Old Testament, for the 
sake of his Jewish brethren, and Jekuthiel 
another ; but both, especially the latter, 
distorted several texts relative to the 
Messiah, &c. 

The first Polish version of the Scriptures 
is ascribed to Hadewich, the wife of Jagel- 
lon, Duke of Lithuania, who embraced 
Christianity A. D. 1390. In 1596, the 
Protestants published another, formed on 
Luther’s translation. There were three 
other versions, one by James Wick, a 
Jesuit, and the other two by Socinians, pub- 
lished in the end of the 16th century. 

About 1506, the Bohemian  ‘Taborites 
published a Bible in their language, done 
from the Vulgate. In the end of the 16th 
century, eight Bohemian divines, after a 
careful study of the original languages at 
Wurtemberg and Basil, published a version 
from the original text. 

In 1534, Olaus and Laurence published 
a Swedish Bible, done from Luther’s Ger- 
man translation. About 1617, Gustavus 
Adolphus ordered some learned men_ to 
revise it; and it has been since almost uni- 
versally followed in that kingdom. The 
translation into the language of Finland. is 
thought to have been done from it. In 
1550, Peter Palladius, and three others, . 
published a Danish version, done from the 
German of Luther; and there are one or 
two others, as also a version in the Icelandic . 
tongue. 

The Flemish or Dutch Bibles, composed 
by Roman Catholics, are very numerous; 
but the names of the translators are scarcely 
known, except that of Nicolas Vink, in 
1548. The Calvinists of the Low Coun- 
tries long used a version done from Lu- 
ther’s; but the synod of Dort appointed 
some learned men to form a new one from 
the originals. It was published in 1637, 
and is considered very exact. 

Since the Reformation, a vast number of 
Latin versions of the Bible have been made 
by members of the Romish church. Pagnin 
the Dominican was the first after St. Je- 
rome who translated the Old Testament 
into Latin from the Hebrew. His version 
was printed at Lyons in 1528. It is very 
literal, and generally exact. Arias Monta- 
nus retouched it, and made it yet more 
literal. After Pagnin came a crowd of 
interpreters, since the Hebrew language has 
been more studied. Leo of Judah, who, 
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though not a Jew, understood Hebrew ex- 
tremely well, began one, which has since 
been printed at Zurich; but death having 
prevented him from finishing his work, 
Theodorus Bibliander completed it- This 
is the version which Robert Stephens printed 
with the Vulgate and Vatablus’s Notes, 
without naming the authors of it. Of Pro- 
testants, Emmanuel Tremillius, who of a 
Jew became a Christian, and Francis Ju- 
nius, have also given a Latin translation, as 
also Castalio and Beza. These are con- 
sidered tolerably exact, and have been fre- 
quently reprinted. Sebastian Munster also 
published a literal but judicious translation. 
In 1471, an Italian Bible, done from the 
Vulgate by Nicolas Malerme, a Benedictine 
monk, was published at Venice. Anthony 
Bruccioli published another in 1530 ; but the 
council of Trent prohibited it. The Protes- 
tants have two Italian versions — the one, 
which is rather a paraphrase than a transla- 
tion, by the celebrated Diodati, published in 
1607, and with corrections in 1641 — the 
other by Maximus Theophilus, and dedicated 
to the Duke of Tuscany, about 1551. By 
an order of King James of Aragon to burn 
them, we find there were a number of bibles 
in Spanish about the year 1270, probably 
the work of the Waldenses. About 1500, 
a Spanish version was published, but the 
translator’s name is unknown. In 1545, 
‘Driander published his version of the New 
Testament, and dedicated it to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. In 1553, the Jews pub- 
lished their Spanish version of the Old 
Testament, after having long used it in pri- 
vate. Cassiodore, a learned Calvinist, pub- 
lished his Bible in 1569, which Cyprian de 
_ Valera corrected and republished in 1602. 

Peter de Vaux, chief of the Waldenses, 
published the first translation of the Bible in 
French about A. D 1160. Two others 
were published about the years 1290 and 
1380; and in 1550, by order of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, the doctors of Lou- 
vain published another. There are, various 
other French versions, particularly of the 
New Testament; that of Mons, done from 
the Vulgate, and published in 1695, with 
the king of Spain and archbishop of Cam- 
bray’s license, is in a most clear and agree- 
able style. In 1702, F. Simon published 
his New Testament, with some literal and 
critical notes, which the bishops of Paris 
and Meaux quickly condemned. 
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There are many French versions of the 
Bible done by Protestants. Faber’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament was printed 
for those of Piedmont, in 1534. Next 
year Peter Olivetan’s Bible was published 
at Geneva, and, having been reprinted with 
the corrections of Calvin and others, it is 
now a work of considerable exactness. 
After some struggling with the French Pro- 
testant clergy, Diodati published his in 
1644 ; but, like his Italian and Latin ver- 
sions, the translation is too free and para- 
phrastic. Le Clere published his New Testa- 
ment at Amsterdam in 1703, with notes 
mostly borrowed from Grotius and Ham- 
mond. ‘The states-general prohibited it, as 
inclining to the Sabellian and Socinian here- 
sies. La Cene published another, which 
shared much the same fate, on account of its 
fancies and errors. 

The Bible, or at least portions of it, prin- 
cipally by the labors of the missionaries at 
Serampore, are now printed in nearly forty 
Indian languages, and are also to be found 
in Tartar, in Calmuc, and in Chinese. Upon 
the whole, out of the 3,064 languages which 
are said to exist in the world, the Bible is now 
to be found in more than two hundred lan- 
guages, and may be read and understood by 
more than three-fourths of the population of 
the world. 
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Ir is probable that the inhabitants of 
Britain, who were first converted to Chris- 
tianity by St. Augustine, about the beginning 
of the seventh century, had some of the 
scripture in their own language. About 
A. D. 709, Adelm translated the Psalms 
into English Saxon, and other parts of serip- 
ture were translated by Eadfrid, a Saxon, 
about the same time. Bede, the first ecclesi- 
astical English historian, who was born at Jar- 
row, on the banks of the Tyne, in 673, com- 
monly denominated the Venerable Bede, 
made a translation of the Gospels, if not the 
whole Bible, into his native tongue. The 
whole Bible was translated into the Anglo- 
Saxon by order of King Alfred ; and he him- 
self, about A. D. 890, undertook a version of 
the Psalms, but died before it was completed. 
The next complete translation of the whole 
Bible, including the apocryphal books, was 
made by John Wickliffe into English from the 
Latin, and appeared between 1360 and 1880. 
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This translation was written, but not printed ; 
and great objections were made to it by the 
clergy ; so that, in consequence of a decree 
of Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, many 
persons were committed to the flames for 
reading Wickliffe’s translation of the Old 
and New Testament. The only portion of 
Wickliffe’s version of the Scriptures which 
has ever appeared in print, is the New Tes- 
tament, published in 1731, by the Rev. John 
Lewis, minister of Margate, in Kent. This 
was reprinted several years ago, with a life 
of this earliest of English reformers, by the 
Rey. H. Baber, A.M., assistant librarian 
at the British museum. For the gratification 
of our young readers, we shall transcribe the 
Lord’s prayer in Wickliffe’s language, as a 
curious specimen of the orthography of the 
times in which this great reformer lived : — 

** Our Fadir that art in hevenys ; halewid 
be thi name. Thi kyngdom come to, be thi 
will done in erthe as in hevene. Give to us 
this day our breede ouir other substaunce. 
And forgiue to us our dettis as we forgiven 
to our dettouris. And lede us not into 
temptacioun, but delyvere us from yvel. 
Amen.” 

In the reign of Henry VIII., William 
Tyndale made one of the best English 
translations of the New Testament. It 
appeared in 1526, being the first that ever 
was printed in the English language. It was 
published at Hamburgh or Antwerp, and 
was dispersed at London and Oxford. Ton- 
stal, bishop of London, and Sir Thomas 
More, bought up almost the whole impression, 
and burnt it at St. Paul’s Cross. The 
venders were condemned by the star-chamber 
to ride with their faces to the horses’ tails, 
with papers on their heads, and with the 
copies they had dispersed tied about them, 
to the standard at Cheapside, where they 
were compelled to throw them in the fire. 
The price, however, enabled Tyndale to 
proceed, and, undismayed, he began to 
translate the Old Testament ; for which he 
was at length seized in Flanders, and, having 
been strangled by the common hangman, his 
body was consumed to ashes. 

Previous to the Reformation, in the time 
of Henry VIII., people were so little ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures, and so ignorant 
even in regard to the languages in which 
they were originally written, that the strangest 
assertions were made. Upon the appearance 
of the Scriptures in the Hebrew and Greek 
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originals, some individuals exclaimed that 
“there was now a new language discovered | 
called Grexx of which people should beware, 
since it was that which produced all heresies ; 
that in this language was come forth a book 
called the New Testament, which was now 
in everybody’s hands, and was full of briers 
and thorns. And there had also another 
language now started up, which they called 
Hebrew, and that they who learnt it were 
termed Hebrews! ”’ 

When the Reformation in England first 
took place, efforts were made to promote the 
reading of the Scriptures among the common 
people. Among other devices for the pur- 
pose, the following curious one was adopted. 
Bonner, bishop of London, caused six bibles 
to be chained to certain convenient places in 
St. Paul’s church, for all that were so well 
inclined to resort thither, together with a 
certain admonition to the readers, fastened 
upon the pillars to which the bibles were 
chained, to this tenor: ‘‘ That whosoever 
came there to read should prepare himself 
to be edified, and made the better thereby ; 
that he should bring with him discretion, 
honest intent, charity, reverence, and quiet 
behavior; that there should no number 
meet together there as to make a multitude ; 
that no such exposition be made thereupon 
but what is declared in the book itself; that 
it be not read with noise in time of divine 
service, or that any disputation or contention 
be used about it ; that in case they continued 
their former misbehavior, and refuse to 
comply with these directions, the king would 
be forced, against his will, to remove the 
occasion, and take the bibles out of the 
church.”’ 

Soon after the death of Tyndale, John 
Rogers, afterward martyr, finished the cor- 
rection of Tyndale’s translation of the Old 
Testament, and printed it at Hamburgh, 
under the name of Thomas Mathews. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and Miles Coverdale further 
corrected it. Cranmer got it printed by 
public authority in England, and King 
Henry ordered a copy of it to be set up im 
every church, to be read by every one that 
pleased; but, by advice of the Romish 
bishops, he soon after revoked this order, and 
prohibited the Bible. When Coverdale, 
Knox, Samson, Goodman, Gilby, Cole, and 
Whittingham, were exiles during the perse- 
eution in the reign of Mary, they framed 
another translation, with short notes, and got 
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it printed at Geneva. It was much valued 
by the Puritans, and in about thirty years 
had as many editions. The bishops being 
displeased with it, made a new one of their 
own, which was read in the churches, while 
the Geneva translation was generally read in 
families. About 1583 Laurence Thompson 
published an English version of the New 
Testament, from the Latin translation, and 
annotations of the learned Genevan divine 
Theodore Beza. In the endof the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the English catholics at Rheims published a 
version of the whole Bible, crowded with 
barbarous terms, and accompanied with notes 
calculated to support the doctrines of their 
ehurch. 

Of those who translated the Geneva bible, 
as it is called, in the reign of Mary, besides 
Coverdale, we have their own and contem- 
porary testimony, that they well understood 
the grace and propriety both of the Hebrew 
and Greek tongue. Among the good He- 
brew scholars of this period, also, must be 
reckoned Bishop Alley, afterward ‘one of the 
translators of the Bishops’ Bible, who was 
the author of a Hebrew grammar, and a 
person universally learned, especially in 
divinity and languages ; as well as his fellow- 
laborer, Bishop Benthan, who, about the 
beginning of the reign of Edward VL., 
is-said to have addicted his mind entirely to 
the study of theology and the learning of the 
Hebrew language. ‘To these may be added 
Bishop Davies, another of the translators of 
the Bishops’ Bible, who, in the time of Mary, 
fled from this country, and, after his return 
in the following reign, served Wales, as 
well as England, with his assistance in trans- 
lations of the Bible from the original into 
the languages of both countries. 

The knowledge of Hebrew seems some- 
times to have formed in those days a part 
even of female education for ladies of supe- 
rior rank ; and, accordingly, Paschali, in his 
translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew 
into Italian verse, dedicated it to Queen 
Hlizabeth, as one who was well acquainted 
with the eastern tongues. 

‘* Having entered upon the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, we soon behold,” says Todd, in his 
Memoirs of Bryan Walton, “with grateful 
admiration, the goodly company of those who 
made the present version of our Bible in the 
reign of her successor. Of these, several, 
if they have been equalled, have not yet 
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been excelled by any of their countrymen 
in oriental learning. With men of similar 
studies the kingdom then abounded. Nor 
could it well be otherwise, attention having 
been paid to the cultivation of such learning 
in public schools (particularly Merchant- 
Tailors school), founded soon after the 
accession of Elizabeth, and the pursuit being 
greatly encouraged at both universities.” 

At the conference which was held at 
Hampton Court, soon after the accession of 
James, for the settling of an ecclesiastical 
uniformity between the two countries of 
England and Scotland, the Puritans sug- 
gested unanswerable objections to the 
Bishops’ Bible; and the king similarly 
objected to the Genevan translation. He 
therefore appointed fifty-four learned persons 
to translate the Scriptures anew into English, 
or, at least, compose a better translation, out 
of many. Seven of the fifty-four either died 
or declined the assigned task. Forty-seven, 
who remained, were ranged into six divisions, 
every individual of each division translating 
the portion assigned to the division, all of 
which translations were collected together ; 
and when each company had determined on 
the construction of their part, it was proposed 
to the other divisions for general approbation. 
When they met together, one read the new 
version, while all the rest held in their hands 
either copies of the original, or some valuable 
version: when they observed any objection- 
able passage, the reader paused till they 
considered and agreed’on it. They met at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Westminster, be- 
ginning the work in 1607, and after the 
expiration of three years it was finished, and 
published in 1611. The Bible, which is now 
in use, must be pronounced an excellent 
work, remarkable for the general fidelity of 
its construction, as well as for the simplicity 
of itslanguage. Dr. Adam Clarke remarks, 
that ‘‘ those who have compared most of the 
European translations with the original, have 
not serupled to say, that the English trans- 
lation of the Bible, made under the direction 
of King James the First, is the most aceu- 
rate and faithful of the whole. Nor is this 
its only praise: the translators have seized 
the very spirit and soul of the original, and 
have expressed this almost everywhere with 
pathos and energy.” It is still of public 
authority in the British dominions; and, 
next to the Dutch, is perhaps the best trans- 
lation of the Bible extant. 
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Tt has been asserted by Mr. Bellamy, and 
some others, that the authors of our au- 
thorized translation confined themselves to 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate, and did not 
translate from the Hebrew. This assertion, 
however, can be at once overthrown, by 
bringing forward the authority of the fifty- 
four, or rather, as seven of them died before 
the translation was finished, of the forty-seven 
learned men, as may be seen by their no less 
modest than dignified preface, or address to 
the reader, inserted in the edition of the 
Bible published in the year 1630, which has 
this satisfactory passage among many others : 
“If you ask what they had before them, 
truly it was the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament — the Greek of the New.’’ 

Among these translators, two of the most 
noted for Hebrew erudition were Dr. Adrian 
Saravia, and Dr. Richard Clarke. Dy. 
Saravia, well known as a Hebrew critic, 
“‘ was educated,”’ says Mr. Todd in his life 
of Bryan Walton, ‘in all kinds of literature 
in his younger days, especially in several 
languages. He was the master of the cele- 
brated oriental scholar, Nicholas Fuller, who 
gratefully mentions him in the preface to his 
Miscellanea Theologica ; and he was one of 
those who had successfully answered an 
objection of the Puritans, which they re- 
vived in the conference at Hampton Court, 
in regard to a verse in the old English ver- 
sion of the Psalms. Next to him in rank is 
Dr. Richard Clarke, who thoroughly un- 
derstood three languages, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. Christ College, in Cambridge, of 
which he was a fellow, ‘had a testimony of 
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the university, in his disputations and ser- 
mons; so had the church, when his majesty 
(James the First) called many to the work 
of the last translation of the English bible ; 
in which number he was, like one of the 
chief of David’s worthies, not among the 
thirty, but among the first three.’ To him 
and to Dr. Saravia, it appears that the por- 
tion assigned was from the Pentateuch to the 
book of Chronicles.”’ 

One of the best Hebrew scholars of that 
time was the celebrated Hnglish divine and 
theological writer, Hugh Broughton, who 
corresponded with a learned rabbi at Con- 
stantinople, and used great exertions for the 
conversion of the Jews there to Christianity. 
Mr. Broughton was in continual and most 
bitter controversy with the bishops, and was 
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not employed, as he thought he should have 
been, in the translation of the Bible. At 
the time when our present version was made, 
he communicated many interpretations to the 
translators, which, as he afterwards complains, 
they ‘‘thrust into the margent;” and whoever 
compares the text of our version with the mar- 
ginal readings, will be led to regret that our 
translators did not associate him with them ; 
though, it must be confessed, he would not 
have proved a very agreeable fellow-laborer. 
Tt must be observed, that in rendering the 
original text into English, there are certain 
words necessarily supplied by the translators, 
in order to make out the meaning. These 
supplementary words are printed in our Bible 
in 2alie letters, to show that they are not 
in the original. The greatest of these sup- 
plements occurs in the 23d verse of the 
second chapter of the First Epistle of John, 
where the translators have supplied no fewer 
than ten words, in order to make out what 
they thought to be the proper meaning. 
“From the mutability of language,” says 
Evans, ‘‘ the variation of customs, and the 
progress of knowledge, several passages in 
the Bible require to be newly translated, or 
materially corrected. Hence, in the present 
age, when biblical literature has been assidu- 
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volume have been translated by able hands. 
The substituting a new translation of the 
Bible in the room of the one now in common 
use, has been much debated. Dr. Knox, in 
his ingenious essays, together with others, 
argues against it; while Dr. Newcome, the 
late Lord Primate of Ireland, the late Dr. 
Geddes, of the Catholic persuasion, and the 
late Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, contended 
strenuously for it. Bishop Lowth and Pro- 
fessor Marsh have pointedly shown the neces- 
sity of bringing the text of the Scriptures, by 
the aid of ancient manuscripts and versions, 
as near as may be to perfection.” 

Ainsworth, Doddridge, Macknight, Lowth, 
Blaney, and others, have published new trans- 
lations of parts of the sacred books in 
English; and there is no doubt that many 
improvements might be made upon the present 
authorized version, particularly in the Old 
Testament. Dr. Alexander Geddes, above 
mentioned, at his decease, had proceeded as 
far as the Psalms in the Translation of the 
Old Testament; but many of his variations 
from the common version are extremely injudli- 
cious. Archbishop Newcome and Mr. Wake- 
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field published entire translations of the New 
Testament ; and an ¢mproved version of the 
New Testament, founded on Newcome, has 
been published by the Unitarians, accom- 
panied with notes and an excellent introduc- 
tion. 

And, upon the whole, it may be observed, 
that, although it is generally acknowledged 
that the improvements in critical learning, 
and the discoveries in the pursuits of know- 
ledge, together with hundreds of manu- 
scripts that have since emerged into light, 
call for a revision of the present authorized 
version ; yet such an attempt should not be 
rashly ventured upon, and it should not take 
place until the necessity of it becomes much 
more apparent to common apprehension than 
it is at present. 


THE APOCRYPHA. 


Havine given an account of the origin 
and literary characteristics of the accredited 
and usually accepted books composing the 
Old and New Testaments, we now proceed 
to offer a few details relative to those books 
styled the Apocrypha, a branch of the subject 
possessed of considerable interest, and which 
we shall treat in the same measure of im- 
partiality.* ° 

The term apocrypha is Greek, signifying 
hidden or concealed, and is used to desig- 
nate a number of books, often placed between 
the Old and New Testaments, or otherwise 
bound up with them. Some writers divide 
the sacred books into three classes, viz., the 
canonical, the ecclesiastical, and the apocry- 
phal. In the first they place those whose 
authority has never been questioned in the 
catholic or universal church; in the second, 
those which were not received at first, but 
which were nevertheless read in the public 
assemblies as books that were useful, though 
they never placed them upon the same foot- 
ing of authority as the former; and in the 
third they placed the books which were of 
no authority, which could not be made to 


appear in public, but were kept hidden, and 
were therefore called apocryphal, that is, 
concealed, or such as could not be used in 
public. 

The Apocrypha consists of fourteen books, 
viz., First and Second Esdras, Tobit, Ju- 
dith, the rest of the chapters of the Book of 
Esther, the Wisdom of Solomon, Hcclesias- 
ticus, Baruch, the Song of the Three Holy 
Children, the History of Susanna, the Story 
of Bel and the Dragon, the Prayer of Ma- 
nasses, and the First and Second Book of 
the Maccabees. Every attentive reader 
must perceive that these books want the 
majesty of inspired scripture ; and that there 
are in them a variety of things wicked, false, 
and disagreeing with the oracles of God. 
None of them were ever found in the proper 
Hebrew tongue; and they were neyer re- 
ceived into the canon of scripture by the 
Jews, to whom the oracles of God were ori- 
ginally committed. They were partly read 
in private by the ancient Christians as use- 
ful, but they did not admit them into the 
canon of scripture. None of them are found 
in the catalogue of the canonical books by 
Melita, bishop of Sardis, in the second cen- 
tury; nor does Origen in the third, or 
Epiphanius in the fourth, in the least ac- 
knowledge their authenticity. One or two 
of the writers of them also ask pardon if 
they have said any thing amiss; which clear- 
ly shows that they were not inspired, or at 
least did not consider themselves to be so; 
and therefore these books can by no means 
be considered as having a title to form part 
of the word of God. A very simple analy- 
sis of the books themselves will be sufficient 
to demonstrate this to every attentive mind. 

I. It is not known at what time the First 
Book of Esdras was written, neither is it 
known who was the author of it; but Pri- 
deaux considers it certain that he wrote be- 
fore the time of Josephus. It was originally 
to be found only in Greek; and in the 
Alexandrian manuscript it is placed before 
the canonical Book of Ezra, and is there 
called the First Book of Ezra, because the 


* The relationship between the. canonical and 
the apocryphal books was correctly defined by 
the ancient Jewish synagogue, and after it, by the 
ancient Greek and the modern Protestant churches, 
in opposition to the Roman Catholic theory. The 
Apocrypha serve, 1. As a kind of historical sup- 
plement, being a narrative of the kingdom of 
God during the period intervening between the 
Old and New Testaments. 2. As a record of 


popular piety, forming a distinct period between 
the age of the prophets and that of the New Testa- 
ment. 3. To exhibit the character of Alexandrian 
Judaism, though only a part of them is derived 
from that source. 4. Asa background to the can- 
on itself. 5. For private instruction and edifi- 
cation. — Dr. Lange’s General Introduction to the 
Scriptures, p. 14. ACB: 
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events related in it occurred prior to the 
return from the Babylonish captivity. In 
some editions of the Septuagint it is called 
the First Book of the Priest (meaning Ez 
ra), the authentic book of Ezra being called 
the second book. In the editions of the 
Latin Vulgate previous to the Council of 
Trent, this and the following book are styled 
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those of Ezra and Nehemiah being entitled 
the first and second books. This book is 
chiefly historical, giving an account of the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, the building of the temple, and the 
_ re-establishment of divine worship. It is, 
in fact, nothing but a bad extract of the last 
two chapters of Chronicles, and the Book of 
Ezra ; and in a great many instances it even 
contradicts these. The author falsely makes 
Zorobabel a young man in the days of Dari- 
us Hystaspes, and Joakim to be his son; 
whereas he was the son of Joshua, the high- 
priest. He calls Darius king of Assyria, 
long after that empire was utterly dissolved ; 
and makes some things to be done under 
Darius which were done under Cyrus. 

II. The author of the Second Book of 
Esdras is likewise unknown. It is supposed 
to have been originally written in Greek, 
though the original of it has never been 
found but in Latin; and there is an Arabic 
version, differing very materially from it, 
and having many interpolations. Although 
the writer personates Hzra, it is manifest 
from the style and contents of his book, that 
he lived long after that celebrated Jewish 
reformer. He pretends to visions and reve- 
lations ; but they are so fanciful, indigested, 
ridiculous, and absurd, that it is clear the 
Holy Spirit could have no concern in the 
dictating of them. He believed that the day 
of judgment was at hand, and that the 
souls of good and wicked men would all be 
then delivered out of hell. A great many 
rabbinical fables occur in this book, particu- 
larly the account of the six days’ creation, 
and the story of Behemoth (or Enoch, as it 
is here called) and Leviathan — two mon- 
strous creatures that are designed as a feast 
for the elect after the day of resurrection, 
&e. He says that the ten tribes are gone 
away into a country which he calls Arsareth, 
and that Hzra restored the whole body of the 
Scriptures, which had been entirely lost. 
He also speaks of Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles in so clear a manner, that the gospel it- 
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self is scarcely more explicit. On these ac- 
counts, and from the numerous traces of the 
language of the New Testament, and espe- 
cially of the Revelation of St. John, which 
are discoverable in this book, several critics 
have concluded that it was written about the 
close of the first century, by some converted 
Jew, who assumed the name of Esdras or 
ara. 

III. The Book of Tobit, from the sim- 
plicity of the narrative, and the lessons of 
piety and meekness which it contains, has 
been always one of the most popular of the 
apocryphal writings. It was first written in 
Chaldee by some Babylonian Jew: but 
there is no authentic information as to his 
name, or the time when he flourished. °It 
professes to relate the history of Tobit and 
his family, who were carried into captivity 
to Nineveh by Shalmanezer, being first 
begun by Tobit, then continued by his son 
Tobias, and, lastly, finished by some other 
of the family, and afterward digested by the 
Chaldee author into that form in which we 
now have it. The time of this history ends 
with the destruction of Nineveh, about six 
hundred and twelve years before Christ ; 
but most commentators and critics agree in 
thinking that the book itself was not written 
till about one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred years before Christ. It has been gen- 
erally looked upon, both by Jews and Chris- 
tians, as a genuine and true history ; but it 
contains so many rabbinical fictions, and _al- 
lusions to the Babylonian demonology, that 
it is much more rational to suppose the 
whole book an entire fable. It is not prob- 
able that, in the time of Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon, the father should live, as is 
here said, one hundred and fifty-eight years, 
and the son one hundred and twenty-seven. 
It is certain no angel of God could falsely 
call himself ‘‘ Azarias fhe son of Ananias,”’ 
as this writer affirms. The story of Sarah’s 
seven husbands being successively killed on 
their marriage-night by an evil spirit, and 
of that-spirit’s being driven away by the 
smell and smoke of the roasted heart and 
liver of a fish,.and bound in the uttermost 
parts of Heypt, or of the angel Raphael’s 
presenting to God the prayers of the saints, 
with other mattters evidently fabulous, are 
quite sufficient to justify the rejecting of this 
book entirely from the sacred canon, upon 
the score of internal evidence alone. 


IV. The Book of Judith professes to re- 
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late the defeat of the Assyrians by the Jews, 
through the instrumentality of their country- 
woman of this name, who craftily cut off the 
head of Holofernes, the Assyrian general. 
This book was originally written in Chaldee 
by some Jew of Babylon, and was thence 
translated by St. Jerome into the Latin 
tongue. Dr. Prideaux refers this history 
to the time of Manasseh king of Judah ; 
Jahn assigns it to the age of the Maccabees, 
and thinks it was written to animate the Jews 
against the Syrians ; but so many geograpb- 
ical, historical, and chronological difficulties 
attend this book, that Luther, Grotius, and 
other eminent critics, have considered it 
rather as a drama or parable than a real 
history. It has been received into the canon 
of scripture by some as being all true ; but, 
on the other hand, it is the opinion of 
Grotius that it is entirely a parabolical fiction, 
written in the time of Antiochus Hpiphanes, 
when he came into Judzea to raise a perse- 
cution against the Jewish church, and that 
the design of it was to confirm the Jews, 
under that persecution, in their hope that 
God would send a deliverer. According to 
him, by Judith is meant Judea, which, at 
the time of this persecution, was like a des- 
olate widow: that her sword means the 
prayers of the saints: that by Bethulia, the 
name of the town which was attacked, is 
meant the temple, or the house of the Lord, 
which is called in Hebrew Bethel. Nabu- 
chodonosor denotes the devil, and the kine- 
dom of Assyria the devil’s kingdom, pride. 
Holofernes, whose name signifies a minister 
of the serpent, means Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who was the devil’s instrument in that. per- 
secution, &c., &c. It is plain that in this 
way, by means of a little ingenuity, any thing 
may be made of any thing; and such con- 
jectures as these, as an able commentator 
remarks, however ingenious, are better cal- 
culated to exhibit the powers of fancy and 
the abuse of learning, than to investigate 
truth, or throw light on what is uncertain and 
obseure. The noted deliverance mentioned 
in this book is there said to have happened 
after the Jews had returned from their 
captivity, and had rebuilt the temple, and 
yet it is said to have been in the eighteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, which is absurd ; 
and it is said that they had no trouble for 
eighty years or more after this deliverance, 
which is equally absurd, as the Jews during 
any period of their history, or indeed any 
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other nation, never enjoyed a peace of such 
long continuance. It is quite improbable 
that a small town, as Bethulia is here rep- 
resented to be, should stand out against so 
powerful an army, or that the death of the 
general should have made all the troops 
betake themselves to a shameful flight. It 
is certainly wrong, as is done in the case of 
Judith, to commend a woman as a devout 
fearer of the Lord, who was guilty of noto- 
rious lying, of acting the part of a bawd, of 
profane swearing, of murder, and of speak- 
ing in praise of that committed by the patri- 
arch Simeon, whom she claims as her an- 
cestor. 

V. ‘The rest of the chapters of the Book 
of Esther, which are found neither in the 
Hebrew nor in the Chaldee,’’ were originally 
written in Greek, whence they were trans- 
lated into Latin, and formed part of the 
Italic or old Latin version in use. before the 
time of Jerome. Being there annexed to 
the canonical Book of Esther, they passed 
without censure, but were rejected by Jerome 
in his version, because he confined himself 
to the Hebrew Scriptures, and these chap- 
ters never were extant in the Hebrew lan- 
guage. They are evidently the production 
of a Hellenistic Jew, but are considered 
both by Jerome and Grotius as a work of 
pure fiction, which was annexed to the 
canonical book by way of embellishment. 
From the coincidence between some of these 
apocryphal chapters and Josephus, it has 
been supposed that they are a compilation 
from the Jewish historian; and this conjec- 
ture is further confirmed by the mention of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, who lived but a 
short time before Josephus. These additions 
to the Book of Hsther are often cited by the 
fathers of the church ; and the Couneil of 
Trent has assigned them a place among the 
canonical books. * 

The author of these apocryphal chapters 
says many things that are in direct contra- 
diction to the inspired historian ; as when he 
affirms that the attempt made by the eunuchs 
to take away the life of Ahasuerus was in 
the second year of his reign; that. Mordecai 
was at the very time rewarded for his dis- 
covery ; that Haman had been advanced 
before this event, and was provoked with 
Mordecai for his discovery of the eunuchs ; 


* Vide Horne’s Introduction to the Scripture, 
vol. iv. p. 229. 
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that Haman was a Macedonian, and intended 
to transfer the government of Persia to the 
Macedonians. He very stupidly, also, rep- 
resents Ahasuerus looking upon Hsther, ‘as 
a fierce lion,” and yet ‘‘ with a countenance 
full of grace !”’ and as calling the Jews ‘the 
children of the most high and most mighty 
living God ;*’ and as ordering the heathen 
to keep the feast of Purim. 

VI. The book of ‘* The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon’”’ was never written by that monarch as 
- its author falsely pretends; for it was never 

extant in Hebrew, nor received into the Jew- 
ish canon of scripture, nor is the style like 
that of Solomon. It consists of two parts : 
the first, which is written in the name of Solo- 
mon, contains a description or encomium of 
wisdom, by which comprehensive term the 
ancient Jews understood prudence and _ fore- 
sight, knowledge and understanding, and es- 
pecially the duties of religion and morality. 
This division includes the first ten chap- 
ters. The second part, comprising the rest 
of the book, treats on a variety of topics 
widely differing from the subject of the first, 
viz., reflections on the history and conduct of 
the Israelites during their journeyings in the 
wilderness, and their subsequent proneness 
toidolatry. Hence the author takes occasion 
to inveigh against idolatry, the origin of 
which he investigates, and concludes with 
reflections on the history of the people of 
God. His allegorical interpretations of the 
Pentateuch, and the precept which he gives 
to worship God before the rising of the sun, 
have induced some critics to think that the 
author was of the Jewish sect called Essenes. 

Although the fathers of the church, and 

particularly Jerome, uniformly considered 

this book as apocryphal, yet they recow- | 
mended the perusal of it, in consideration of 

the excellence of its style. The third Coun- 

cil of Carthage, held in the year 397, pro- 
pounced it to be a canonical book, under the 
name of “the Fourth Book of Solomon,” 

and the famous Council of Trent confirmed 
this decision. Jerome informs us that several 
writers of the first three centuries ascribed 
the authorship of it to Philo the Jew, a na- 
tive of Alexandria who flourished in the first 
century ; and this opinion is generally adopt- 
ed by the moderns, on account of the Pla- 
tonic notions that are discoverable in it, as 
well as from its general style, which evidently 
shows that it was the production of a Helle- 


nistic Jew of Alexandria. Drusius, indeed, 
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attributes it to another Philo, more ancient 
than the person just mentioned, and who is 
cited by Josephus; but this hypothesis is 
untenable, because the author of the Book 
of Wisdom was confessedly either a Jew or 
a heretical Christian, whereas the Philo men- 
tioned by Drusius was a heathen. 

It is quite evident that this author had 
read Plato and the Greek poets ; and he em- 
ploys a great many expressions taken from 
them, such as Ambrosia, the river of forget- 
fulness ; the kingdom of Pluto, &c. ; as also 
several words borrowed from the Grecian 
games, which were not in use till long after 
the time of Solomon, whose name he as- 
sumes. A great many of his phrases seem 
to be taken out of the Prophets, and even 
from the New Testament. There are numer- 
ous passages in the book evidently borrowed 
from the Prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
particularly in the thirteenth chapter, where 
there are no less than nine verses plainly 
copied from the forty-fourth chapter of 
Isaiah. 

This author brings forward many things 
that are contrary both to the word of inspi- 
ration and to common sense. He condemns 
the marriage-bed as sinful, and also excludes 
bastards from the hopes of salvation: he 
talks as if souls were lodged in bodies ac- 
cording to their former merits; makes the 
murder of Abel the cause of the flood ; rep- 
resents the Heyptians as being plagued en- 
tirely by their own idols, that is to say, by 
the beasts which they worshipped, though 
it is certain they never worshipped frogs, 
locusts, or lice. He also calls the divine 
L4gos, or second person of the Trinity, a 
vapor or steam, with many other things that 
are evidently absurd. 

The seventh book of the Apocrypha, is 
entitled ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach, or Kcclesiasticus,’’ which, like the pre- 
ceding, has sometimes been considered as the 
production of King Solomon; whence the 
council of Carthage deemed it canonical, 
under the title of the Fifth Book of Solomon, 
and their decision was adopted by the coun- 
cilof Trent. Itis, however, manifest, that it 
was not, and could not be written by Solomon, 
because in it allusion is made to the captivity ; 
although it is not improbable that the author 
collected some scattered sentiments ascribed 
to Solomon, which he arranged with the other 
materials he had selected for his work. 
Sonntag is of opinion that this book is a 
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collection of fragments, or miscellaneous 
hints for a large work, planned out and 
begun, but not completed. From the book 
itself it appears that it was written by a 
person of the name of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach, who had travelled in pursuit of 
knowledge. By reading the Scriptures, and 
other good books, he attained a considerable 
share of wisdom ; and by collecting the grave 
and short sentences of such as went before 
him, and .adding sundry of his own, he 
endeavored to produce a work of instruction 
that might be useful to his countrymen. 

This book was originally written in 
Hebrew, or rather the Syro-Chaldaic dialect 
then in use in Judzea about the year 232 
before Christ, when the author was probably 
about seventy years of age. Jesus, his 
grandson, who is also called Zhe Son of 
Sirach, translated it into Greek during the 
reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, king of Egypt, 
about 140 years before Christ, for the use 
of the Hellenistical Jews, among whom he 
had settled in Alexandria. The Hebrew 
original is now lost ; but it was extant in the 
time of Jerome, for he tells us that he had 
seen it under the title of Zhe Parables ; 
but he says that the common name of it in 
Greek was The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach. The Latin version of this book has 
more in it than the Greek, several particulars 
being inserted which are not in the other. 
These seem to have been interpolated by the 
first author of that version; but now the 
Hebrew being lost, the Greek, which has 
been made from it by the grandson of the 
author, must stand for the original, and from 
that the English translation has been made. 
‘From the supposed resemblance of this book 
to that of Heclesiastes, it has received from 
the Latin translator the title of Hcclesias- 
ticus, by which name it is most generally 
known and referred to. 

Keclesiasticus is considered by far the best 
of all the apocryphal books. The ancients 
called it Panareton, that is, The Treasury of 
Virtue, as supposing it to contain maxims 
leading to every virtue. It has met with 
general esteem, also, in most of the western 
churches, and was introduced into the public 
service of the Church of England by the 
compilers of its Liturgy. It was frequently 
cited by the fathers of the church under the 
titles of ‘‘The Wisdom of Jesus,’’ ‘ Wis- 
dom,” “‘ The Treasures of all the Virtues,”’ 


or ‘‘ Logos, the Discourse ;”’ and in those 
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times it was put into the hands of catechu- 
mens, or young Christians under examina- 
tion, on account of the edifying nature of its 
instruction. 

VU. The Book of ‘ Bartch” is not 
extant in Hebrew, and only in Greek and 
Syriac ; but in what language it was origi- 
nally written it is now impossible to ascertam. 
Grotius is of opinion that it is an entire 
fiction, and that it was composed by some 
Hellenistical Jew, under the name of Ba- 
ruch. The principal subject of the book is 
an epistle, pretended to be sent by Jehoiakim 
and the captive Jews in Babylon to their 
brethren in Judah and Jerusalem, and the 
last chapter contains an epistle which falsely 
bears the name of Jeremiah. This has 
never been considered as a canonical book, 
either by the Jews or the Christians; and, 
indeed, it is little else than an arrant ro- 
mance. It absurdly pretends to have been 
written by Baruch at Babylon, when it is 
probable he never went thither: that it was 
read to Jechoniah at the river Sud, which 
is nowhere else mentioned ; nor could Jecho- 
niah hear it there, when he was confined in 
prison. It mentions a collection to buy 
sacrifices, gathered by the captives in Baby- 
lon, and sent to Joakim the priest, along 
with the sacred vessels which Zedekiah had 
made; but how could the captives newly 
enslaved in Babylon be able to make col- 
lections? How could they send it to a high- 
priest that did not then exist? How could 
the sacred vessels which Zedekiah made be 
returned from Babylon, when it does not 
appear that he made any? Or how could 
they be returned before they were carried 
away, along with himself? The author 
borrows a variety of expressions from Daniel, 
and must therefore have lived after Baruch 
was dead. The epistle ascribed to Jeremiah 
is neither written in his style, nor at all in 
the style of the Scriptures; and it ridic- 
ulously turns the seventy years of the cap- 
tivity into seven generations.* 

IX. “The Song of the Three Children in 
the Furnace ”’ is placed in the Greek version 
of Daniel, and also in the Vulgate Latin 
version, between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth verses of the third chapter. It is 
partly a poor imitation of the 148th Psalm, 
and partly deprecatory, not at all suited to 


* Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible, art 
“ Apocrypha.” 
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‘such a deliverance. It does not appear to 
have ever been extant in Hebrew; and al- 
though it has met with a good deal of appro- 
bation for the piety of its sentiments, it was 
never admitted to be canonical, until it 
was recognized by the council of Trent. 
The account of the flame streaming above 
the furnace ‘‘ forty-and-nine cubits,”’ and of 
the angel’s ‘‘smiting the flame out of the 
oven, and making a moist whistling wind in 
it,’’ seems entirely fabulous and romantic ; 
nor is it very consistent with the account of 
the fire’s loosening their hands. The fif- 
teenth verse contains a direct falsehood ; for 
it asserts that there was no prophet at that 
time, when it is well known that Daniel and 
Ezekiel both exercised the prophetic ministry 
then in Babylon. This apocryphal fragment 
is, therefore, most probably the production of 
some Hellenistic Jew. The hymn resembling 
the hundred and forty-eighth Psalm, which 
commences at the 29th verse, was so approved 
of by the compilers of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, that they appointed it to 
be used instead of the Ze Deum during Lent. 

X. ‘‘The History of Susanna’”’ has al- 
ways been treated with some respect, but has 
never been considered as canonical, though 
the council of Trent admitted it into the 
number of the sacred books. It is evi- 
dently, like the rest, the work of some Hel- 
lenistic Jew, and in the Vulgate version it 
forms the thirteenth chapter of the Book 
of Daniel. In the Septuagint version it is 
placed at the beginning of that. book. La- 
my, and some other modern critics after Juli- 
us Africanus and Origen, consider it to be 
both spurious and fabulous. That it was 
originally written in Greek, is manifest in 
the punishment pronounced‘ on the elders, 
from the play which is made upon the Greek 
names of the mastic and holm trees, under 
which they said they found Susanna and the 
young man together. It is evidently absurd 
to affirm, that in the beginning of the captiv- 
ity, Joachim, the husband of Susanna, was 
become exceedingly rich; that there were 
Jewish judges with the power of life and death 
in Chaldea ; that Daniel, who was bred in the 
court, had leisure, or being so young, was 
admitted to be a judge; that Susanna went 
into her garden to wash at noonday, and did 
it without searching if anybody was there ; 
or that the elders attempted to force her, 
when they could not but every moment ex- 
pect the return of her maids. 
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XI. “ The History of the Destruction of 
Bel and the Dragon ”’ is a still more roman- 
tic story. It is not extant in either the He- 
brew or the Chaldee language, and it was 
always rejected by the Jewish church. Je- 
rome gives it no better title than that of The 
Fable of Bel and the Dragon; nor has it 
obtained more credit with posterity, except 
with the fathers of the council of Trent, who 
determined it to be a part of the canonical 
scriptures. It forms the fourteenth chapter 
of Daniel in the Latin Vulgate; in the 
Greek it was called the Prophecy of Habak- 
kuk, the son of Jesus, of the tribe of Levi; 
but this is evidently false, for that prophet 
lived before the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the events pretended to have taken place in 
this fable are assigned to the time of Cyrus. 
There are two Greek texts of this fragment, 
that of the Septuagint, and that found in 
Theodotian’s Greek version of Daniel. 

The design of this fiction is to render idol- 
atry ridiculous, and to exalt the true God ; 
but the author has destroyed the illusion of 
his fiction, by transporting to Babylon the 
worship of animals, which was never prac- 
tised in that country. It is also quite im- 
probable that Cyrus, a Persian, would wor- 
ship a Babylonian idol; nay, an idol that 
was broken to pieces at the taking of the city ! 
It is absurd to imagine that a man of his 
sense could believe an image of brass and 
clay did really eat and drink! How pitiful, 
for Daniel to discover the coming of the 
priests to devour the provisions, by making 
the king’s servants strew ashes on the floor, 
when the priests might so easily perceive 
them, or the servants so readily inform con- 
cerning them! It is absurd to suppose that 
the newly-conquered Babylonians should, by 
menaces, oblige Cyrus to deliver up his 
beloved Daniel to them, to be cast into the 
den of lions; or that Habakkuk should be 
then alive to bring him food ; or that Cyrus 
should be seven days before he went to the 
den, to see what was become of his favorite 
minion, 

XII. ‘The Prayer of Manasses,” king 
of Judah, when he was holden captive in 
Babylon, never appeared .in the Hebrew 
language, and seems to be the product of some 
Pharisaical spirit. It was never recognized as 
canonical, and is rejected as spurious even 
by the Church of Rome. It can not be 
traced to a higher source than the Vulgate 
Latin version ; and, therefore, it has no elaim 
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to be considered as the original prayer which, 

in the Book of Chronicles, Manasseh is 

mentioned to have made, and which it pre- 

tends to be. The author speaks of just 

persons, such as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 

as being without sin, and not called to re- 
ent. 

XIII. The Books of the ‘‘ Maccabees”’ 
are thus denominated, because they relate 
the patriotic and gallant exploits of Judas 
Maccabeus and his brethren. The Macca- 
bees arose in defence of their brethren the 
Jews, during the dreadful persecutions to 
which they were subjected, on account of 
their religion, under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria, about 100 years before 
Christ. The most likely derivation of the 
title Maccabees, is that which takes it from 
the motto put by Judas in his standard, be- 
ing this Hebrew sentence, taken out of Ex- 
odus xvi. 11, MA Camo-kha Baelim Jehovah, 
that is, ‘‘ Who is like unto thee among the 
gods, O Jehovah ?”’ which being written 
like the S. P. Q. R., Senatus Populusque 
Romanus, on the Roman standards, by an 
abbreviation formed by the initial letters of 
these words put together, made the artifi- 
cial word Maccabi; and hence all who 
fought under that standard were called 
Maccabees or Maccabeans. 

The First Book of Maccabees is a very 
valuable historical monument, written with 
great accuracy and fidelity, on which even 
more reliance may be placed than on the writ- 
ings of Josephus, who has borrowed some of 
his materials from it, and has frequently mis- 
taken its meaning. It is, indeed, an ex- 
cellent history, and comes the nearest to the 
style and manner of the sacred historical 
writings of any extant. It was written 
originally in the Chaldee language of the 
Jerusalem dialect, which was the language 
spoken in Judeea, from the return of the 
Jews thither from the Babylonish captivity ; 
and it was extant in this Syro-Chaldaic lan- 
guage in the time of Jerome, for he tells us 
that he had seen it. The title which it then 
bore was, The Sceptre of the Prince of the 
Sons of God : a title which is certainly suit- 
able to the character of Judas, who was a 
valiant commander of the persecuted Israel- 
ites. It contains the history of the Jews 
under the government of the priest Matthias 
and his sons, from the beginning of the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes to the death 
of Simon Maccabeus, a period of about thir- 
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ty-four years. The author of this book is 
not certainly known: some conjecture that 
it was written by John Hyrcanus, the son 
of Simon, who was prince and high-priest of 
the Jews for nearly thirty years, and who 
commenced his government at the time 
when this history ends: by others it is as- 
cribed to one of the Maccabees, and many 
are of opinion that it was compiled by the 
men of the great synagogue. It is, how- 
ever, most probable that it was composed in 
the time of John Hyrcanus, when the wars 
of the Maccabees are terminated, either by 
Hyrcanus himself, or by some persons em- 
ployed by him. There is both a Greek 
and a Latin translation of it, from the Syro- 
Chaldaic ; and our English version is made 
from the Greek. 

There are many things in this book which 
show that it was not written by inspiration. 
The writer often observes, that there was no 
prophet in his times; and, indeed, he has 
blundered into several mistakes ; as, that 
Alexander the Great parted his kingdom 
among his honorable servants while he was 
yet alive ; that Antiochus the Great was 
taken alive by the Romans ; that they gave 
India and Media, parts of his kingdom, to 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus; that the 
Roman senate consisted of 320 persons ; 
that Alexander Balas was the son of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes ; and several others which 
are palpably absurd. 

XIV. The ‘‘Second Book of Macca- 
bees ”’ is a history of fifteen years, from the 
execution of the commission of Heliodorus, 
who was sent by Seleucus to bring away 
the treasures of the temple, to the victory 
obtained by Judas Maccabeus over Nica- 
nor, that is, from the year of the world 
3828 to 3843. It commences with two 
epistles sent from the Jews of Jerusalem to 
those of Alexandria and throughout Ezypt, 
exhorting them to observe the feast of the 
dedication of the new altar, erected by Ju- 
das Maccabeus on his purifying the temple. 
The second of these epistles is not only writ- 
ten in the name of Judas Maccabeus, who 
was slain thirty-six years before, but also 
contains such fabulous and absurd stuff, as 
could never have been written by the great 
council of the Jews assembled at Jerusalem 
for the whole nation, as this pretends to be. 
The epistles, which are confessedly spuri- 
ous, are followed by the author’s preface to 
his history, which is an abridgment of a 
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larger work, compiled by one Jason, a Hel- 
lenistic Jew of Cyrene, who wrote in Greek 
the history of Judas Maccabeus and _ his 
brethren, and an account of the wars against 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and his son Eupator, 
in five books. The entire work of Jason 
has long since perished ; and Dr. Prideaux is 
of opinion that the author of this second 
book of Maccabees was a Hellenistic Jew of 
Alexandria, because he makes a distinction 
between the temple in Egypt and that at Jeru- 
salem, calling the latter ‘‘ the Great Temple.’ 

The compilation of this unknown author 
is by no means equal in accuracy to the First 
Book of the Maccabees, which it contradicts 
in several instances ; it is not arranged in 
chronological order, and sometimes also it is 
at variance with the inspired writings. The 
author concludes it, begging excuse if he had 
said any thing unbecoming the story ; and, 
indeed, he had reason to do so, consider- 
ing what a number of false and wicked 
things he retails: as, that Judas Maccabeus 
was alive in the 188th. year of the Se- 
leucidze, when he died in the 152d; that 
Antiochus Epiphanes was killed at the 
temple of Nanea, in Persia, whereas he 
died on the frontiers of Babylon, of a 
terrible disease; that Nehemiah built the 
second temple and altar, whereas they 
were built sixty years before he came from 
Persia; that Jeremiah hid the tabernacle, 
ark, and altar of incense, in a cave; that 
Persepolis was in being one hundred years 

“after Alexander had burnt it to ashes; that 
Judas did well in offering prayers and sac- 
rifices to make reconciliation for the dead ; 
and that Rasis did well in murdering him- 
self to escape the fury of the Syrians. 

The name of Maccabees was first given 
to Judas, the son of Matthias, the priest of 
Modin, and his brethren, for the reason 
which has been already mentioned ; and, 
therefore, the two books just spoken of, 
which give us an account of their actions, are 
called the First and the Second Book of the 
Maccabees. But because they were suf- 
ferers in the cause of their religion, others 
who were like sufferers in the same cause and 
by their sufferings bore witness to the truth, 
were in after times called also Maccabees 
by the Jews. For this reason, other two 
books, giving an account of other persecutions 
endured by the Jews, are found under the 
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title of the Third and Fourth Books of the 
Maccabees. The Third Book contains the 
history of a persecution intended against 
the Jews in Egypt by Ptolemy Philopator, 
but which was miraculously prevented. 
From its style, this book appears to have 
been written by some Alexandrian Jew; it 
abounds with absurd fables. With regard 
to its subject, it ought in strictness to be 
called the First Book of Maccabees, as the 
event it professes to relate occurred before 
the achievements of that heroic family; but 
as it is of less authority and repute than the 
other two, it is reckoned after them. It is 
found in most ancient manuscripts of the 
Greek Septuagint, particularly in the Alex- 
andrian and Vatican manuseripts; but it 
was never inserted in the Latin Vulgate, 
nor in our English Bibles. 

Of the Fourth Book of the Maccabees 
very little is known. It is destitute of ev- 
ery internal mark of credibility, and is sup- 
posed to be the same as the book ‘‘ concern- 
ing the government or-empire of reason,” 
ascribed to Josephus by Philostratus, Huse- 
bius, and Jerome. It is extant in some 
Greek manuscripts, in which it is placed 
after the three books of Maccabees. Dr. 
Lardner thinks it is the work of some un- 
known Christian writer. The history con- 
tained in it extends to about 160 years: 
beginning at Seleucus’s attempt to pillage 
the temple, and ending just before the birth 
of Jesus Christ. ' 

Upon the whole, in regard to these apoc- 
ryphal books, it is to be observed, they 
appear to have been entirely the work of 
Hellenistic Jews, and quite destitute of any 
proper claim to the authority of inspiration. 
The Jews, after their return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity to the time of our Saviour, 
were much given to religious romances ; and 
of this sort the greater part, if not all, of 
these books are to be accounted. They 
were never extant in Hebrew, neither are 
they quoted in the New Testament, or by 
the Jewish writers, Philo and Josephus; 
on the contrary, they contain many things 
which are fabulous, false, and contradictory 
to the canonical scriptures. They are never- 
theless possessed of some value as ancient 
writings, which throw considerable light upon 
the phraseology of Scripture, and upon the 
history and manners of the east. 
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HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CREATION. — FALL OF MAN. 


HE first transaction recorded in history 

is THE CREATION OF THE WoRLD. ‘‘In 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” Gen. i. 1. This work is worthy 
the amazing power of that Supreme Being 
by whom it was executed. The idea of 
creation is truly sublime. It is, indeed, so 
vast that ancient as well as some modern 
philosophers have denied the possibility of 
creation, and hence have invested matter 
with the attribute of eternity, making it 
coeval with Gop. , 

From the infallible testimony of Gop, we 
infer that the material elements, of which 
organic forms and worlds are composed, were 
the product of the same creative power, so 
clearly seen and understood by the things 


that are made. 
Heb. xi. 3. 

In the book of Genesis, the ‘‘ beginning ”’ 
of every thing is ascribed to the creative 
power of Gop; and we are informed that 
over the formless and chaotic earth, darkness 
reigned, and ‘‘ that the Spirit of Gop moved ”’ 
or brooded ‘‘ upon the face of the waters,”’ 
bringing order out of confusion, light out 
of darkness, and this beauteous earth into a 
fit condition for the residence of man, and 
the subsistence of animal and vegetable 
life.* The Almighty architect said, ‘‘ Ler 
THERE BE LIGHT, AND THERE was Licur.”’ 
With respect to this expression, Longinus, 
that great judge of the beautiful and sub- ~ 
lime, says, ‘‘ It is the most noble and lofty 


So reasons the apostle, 


* The Mosaic record of the creation, as con- 
tained in the first chapter of Genesis, has been the 
subject of elaborate and earnest investigation by 
Christian interpreters and scholars in all ages. 
The developments of modern science were at one 
time viewed with jealous apprehension by friends 
of the Bible, lest they might be found to conflict 
with the inspired volume. But the more thor- 
ough, patient, and protracted the investigations of 
science, the more it is found to be in harmony 
with Revelation. 

The relation of geology to the cosmogony of the 
Bible has been discussed by able and learned 
Christian scholars and philosophers of our day ; 
and the light elicited by them in the progress of 
their researches confirms the credibility, and re- 
veals the divine philosophy, of the sublime and 
wonderful account of the work of creation. 
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The reader who may be interested in this sub- 
ject is referred to a supplemental article annexed 
to the first chapter of the work, prepared ex- 

ressly for it by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock of New 

ork, formerly of Amherst College, by request 
of the editor. This article contains a clear and 
scientific exposition of the Mosaic cosmology. 
Showing the coincidence of the facts of geology, as 
now admitted, with the recordin Genesis. The 
conclusion to which the writer comes, and in 
which several of the most distinguished geologists 
concur, confirms the divine inspiration and verity 
of that record ; showing that it is as true to science 
as it is to religion; that it is both true and 
divine. As Prof. Dana says, “It is a declaration 
of authorship, both of creation and the Bible, on 
the first page of the sacred volume.” — A. B. 
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example of sublimity that imagination can 
conceive ; it commands things into existence, 
speaks with the voice of supernatural author- 
ity, and is the language of Gop.”” ‘‘ And Gop 
saw the light that it was good, and he divided 
the light from the darkness, calling the light 
day., and the darkness night ; and the even- 
ing and the morning were the first day.” 
Surprising display of Omnrporence to illu- 
minate a whole system in so short a time, 
and appoint the proper portions of light and 
darkness to every part of the universe ! 

Who, with an intelligent mind and a 
sensitive heart, can look upon the glorious 
scenes and objects around him, without emo- 
tion; and, if piety be an inmate of his 
bosom, without adoring reverence and filial 
love to Him who made them all? And yet 
it is most.true that the beauties and sublim- 
ities of the natural world are exhibited in 
vain to the generality of mankind. Engaged 
in other pursuits, or degraded by evil pas- 
sions, or besotted by self-indulgence, the 
most magnificent, and the most soothing 
scenes which mark the power or the good- 
ness of Gop, are equally unnoticed and 
despised by many who ought to feel most 
interested in them. 


“ Wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze 

Man marks not” Him, — “ marks not the mighty 
hand, 

‘That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres, — 

And as, on earth, this grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches all the springs of life.” 


The waters being still dispersed over the 
face of chaos, the Almighty was pleased 
to separate them from each other, and restrain 
their current within proper bounds. He di- 
vided those above the firmament from those 
beneath, and parted the waters of the earth 
from the watery atmospheres. The firma- 
ment * formed on this occasion was called 
heaven, and, with the separation of the 


* The Hebrew word which we translate firma- 
ment, signifies a curtain, or any thing stretched out 
and extended. The term is not only applied to 
the sky, but to the atmosphere, and in this place 
seems particularly to refer to that extent of airy 
matter which encompasses the earth, and sepa- 
rates the clouds from the waters on the earth. 


+ Though the first fruits of the earth were all 
produced without any seeds, by the bare command 
of God, yet, to perpetuate the same, each kind 
contained its own seed, which being sown in the 
earth, or falling, when ripe, from the plants them- 
selves, should continue in succession to the end 
of the world. 
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waters, completed the second day of the 
creation. Light being formed, and the 
waters separated from each other, the Al- 
mighty, on the third day, commanded that 
the waters beneath the firmament should be 
gathered together, and dry land appear. 
The waters, accordingly, fled into deep val- 
leys, and recesses of the earth, the lofty 
mountains raised their towering heads, and 
the lesser hills displayed their pleasing sum- 
mits. As the great Creator designed the 
earth for the future habitation of man and 
beast, it was no sooner separated from the 
waters, than he gave it a prolific virtue, 
and endowed it with the power of vegetation. 
The surface was immediately covered with 
grass for cattle, which was succeeded by 
herbs, plants, and fruit-trees, proper for the 
nourishment of man. All those were in- 
stantly in a state of perfection, that they 
might be ready for the use of those inhabit- 
ants for whom they were designed. T 

he Almighty Creator, having prepared 
such necessaries as he thought proper on 
earth, for the use of its intended inhabitants, 
on the fourth day formed those two great 
luminaries of heaven ealled the Sun and 
Moon, the former of which he appointed to 
rule the day, and the latter the night. He 
likewise formed the planets, fixed their 
gravitation” and vicissitudes, and appointed 
their regular courses, that they might divide 
time and distinguish the seasons. By means 
of these luminaries the atmosphere was rari- 
fied, and by their influence on the planets, 
was promoted the office of vegetation. 

The creation of the first four days consist- 
ing of things inanimate; on the fifth Gop 
pronounced his omnipotent fiat, for the pro- 
duction of living creatures, saying, ‘‘ Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and fowls t that they 
may fly above the earth in the open firma- 


t From this expression, some are of opinion 
that fowls derive their origin from the water as 
well as the fishes ; while others, with equal reason, 
suppose them to have been made out of the earth, 
agreeably to the following passage in Gen. ii. 19: 
“ Out of the ground God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air.” But these- two 
texts are easily reconciled, when we consider that 
neither denies what the other asserts. It is to be 
observed, that some fowls live mostly in the water, 
others partly on land and partly on water, while a 
third sort live altogether on land. ‘This diversity 
countenances the opinion of many of the ancients, 
that they were made partly out of the water, or 
of both mixed together. 
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ment of heaven.”” He was pleased to form 
these creatures of different shapes and sizes ; 
some very large,* to show the wonders of 
his. creating power, and others exceeding 
small, to display the goodness of his indul- 
gent providence. After he had created them, 
he gave them his blessing, by bidding them, 
be fruitful and multip'y ; enduing them, 
at the same time, with a power to propagate, 
in a prolific manner, their respective species. 
And thus were completed the works of the 
fifth day. 

In the beginning of the sixth day Gop 
ereated the terrestrial animals, which the 
sacred historian has divided into three 
classes, namely, 

1. Beasts, or wild creatures, such as 
lions, tigers, bears, wolves, &c. 

2. Cattle, or domestic animals, for the 
use of men, such as bulls and cows, sheep, 
horses, asses, &c. 

3. Creeping things, such as serpents, 
worms, and various kinds of insects. 

The omnipotent Creator having made 
these abundant preparations, crowned his 
work with the formation of the grand object, 
man, for whose use they were designed. 
He said, Let us make man in our own 
image, after our likeness.| And, to show 
that the creature he was now about to form 
should be the master-piece of the creation, 
and (under his auspices) have supremacy 
over the whole, he further says, and let him 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, und over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every 
ereeping thing that creepeth upon the eurth. 
In the termation of man’s body, Gop made 
choice of the dust of the earth, after which, 
having infused into him an immortal spirit, 
or, as the text says, breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, he became a living soul.t 
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As soon as Adam began to experience 
the consciousness of his existence and intel- 
lectual endowments, he would very naturally 
direct attention to the animals around him, 
desirous of knowing whether his relation 
to them was one of security and_ peace. 
To relieve his mind of any disquieting 
apprehensions, he was assured by the Creator 
that they all were to be subject to his 
authority. As a pledge of such authority, 
they were moved to appear before him, that 
he might give them such names as would 
distinguish their species and indicate their 
natures. 

On perceiving that all these animals 
appeared in pairs, Adam would, a& may be 
supposed, desire and expect to find a com- 
panion kindred to himself, and fitted to be 
a partner and helpmeet. To meet this want 
God took one of his ribs, and created a 
woman, whom the man named, and gladly 
recognized as one with himself. << ‘lhis,” 
said he, ‘‘is now bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh,’’ language which referred to the 
nearness of the conjugal relation, as a part- 
nership of love. It thus was intimated. that 
the marriage bond was to be regarded as 
indissoluble. 

This was certainly the last act of the 
whole creation, which, by the almighty power 
of Gop, was made perfect in the space of 
six days; at the close of which the great 
Creator took a survey of the whole, and 
pronounced it good, or properly adapted to 
the uses for which it was intended. The 
next day (which was the seventh from the 
beginning of the creation) Gop set apart as 
a time of solemn rest from his labors. He 
blessed and sanctified it; and to impress 
mankind with a just sense of his infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness, ordered it 
ever after to be kept sacred. || 


* The words in the text are, And God created 
great whales. But this expression must not be 
confined to the whale alone ; it undoubtedly im- 
plies fish of an enormous size, of which there are 
various species, that differ both in their form and 
magnitude. 

¢ What a noble and majestic expression was 
this, and how consistent with the nature of 
that Almighty Being by whom it was spoken ! 
In the formation of other creatures, God says, 
Let the earth or the waters bring them forth; but 
here (as if man was to be made only a little lower 
than the angels) he says, Let us make him in our 
image — that is, let us make him like ourself; let 
us endue him with all those noble faculties that 
will raise him above the animal creation, and 


make him not only to bear our image in the lower 
world, but also qualify him for the enjoyment 
of those blessings that are to be found at our right 
hand, to the full extent of eternity. 

t Anam. — The name whichis given in Scripture 
to the first man. The term apparently has refer- 
ence to the ground from which he was formed, 
which is called in Hebrew Adamah. The idea of 
redness of color seems to be inherent in either 
word. The creation of man was the work of the 
sixth day. His formation was the ultimate object 
of the Creator. It was with reference to him 
that all things were designed. He was to be the 
“roof and crown” of the whole fabric of the 
world. — Bib. Dictionary. UA Iss 

|| Thus was the seventh day appointed by God, 
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When Adam first beheld the fair partner 
of his life, who was presented to him by her 
Almighty Creator, he was struck with a 
secret sympathy, and, finding her of his own 
likeness and complexion, he exclaimed with 
rapture, This is now bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh. He easily foresaw that 
the love and union which were now to take 
place between them were to be lasting. The 
Divine Hand which conducted the woman 
to Adam did it in the light of a matrimonial 
father ; and having joined them together, he 
pronounced this benediction, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth ; intimat- 
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ing, that, as he had given them dominion 
over every part of the creation, they, by 
being themselves fruitful in the procreation 
of children, might live to see the earth 
replenished with a numerous progeny. 

To facilitate the intended happiness of our 
first parents, the Almighty Creator had 
provided for their residence a most delightful 
spot called Eden,* which was watered by an 
extensive river divided into four streams. 
It was furnished with all kinds of vegetables, 
among which were two remarkable trees, one 
called the Zree of Life,t and the other the 
Tree of Knowledge, t by the latter of which 


from the*very beginning of the world, to be ob- 
served as a day of rest by mankind, in memory 
of the great benefits received in the formation of 
the universe. It has been a question, among the 
learned, whether any sabbath was observed before 
the promulgation of the law by Moses; but the 
most judicious commentators agree that Adam 
and Eve constantly observed the seventh day, and 
dedicated it im a peculiar manner to the service 
of the Almighty; and that the first Sabbath, 
which Philo (one of the most ancient writers) 
calls the birth-day of the world was celebrated in 
Paradise itself, which pious custom, being trans- 
mitted from our first parents to their posterity, 
became in time so general, that the same Philo 
calls it the universal festival of mankind. 

* There is probably no subject on which such 
a diversity of opinions has been entertained as 
concerning the site of the Paradise in which the 
progenitors of mankind were placed. From this 
mass of conflicting opinions we shall select the 
two which have been supported by the most 
eminent authorities, «nd which seem to have the 
strongest probabilities in their favor. 

The first position places Eden in Armenia, 
near the sources of the four great rivers Euphrates, 
Tigris (Hiddekel), Phasis (Pison), and the Araxes 
(Gihon). The similarity of sound between Phasis 
and Pison is considered to strengthen this opinion 
as does also the similarity of meaning between the 
Hebrew name Gillon and the Greek Araxes, both 
words denoting swiftness. 

One consideration that induced a preference for 
this site is, that the advocates of this opinion 
considered “heads,” as applied to the rivers 
which went forth from the garden, to mean 
“sources,” which would therefore render it natural 
to look for the terrestrial paradise in a moun- 
tainous or hilly country, which only could supply 
the water necessary to form four heads of rivers. 
But others, those who would fix the site toward 
the other extremity of the two known rivers, 
reckon it sufficient, and indeed more accordant 
with the text, to consider the “ four heads ” not as 
sources, but as channels — that is, that the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris united before they entered the 
garden, and after leaving it divided again, and 
entered the Persian Gulf by two mouths; thus 
forming four channels, two above and two below 
the garden, each called by a different name. 
“The river or channel,” says Dr. Wells, “must 
be looked upon as a highway crossing over a 


forest, and which may be said to divide itself into 
four ways, whether the division be made above or 
below the forest.” With this view, some writers 
are content to take the present Shat-ul-Arab (the 
single stream which is formed by the confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and which afterward 
divides to enter the gulf) as the river that went 
through the garden; but as Major Rennell has 
shown that the two great rivers kept distinct 
courses to the sea until the time of Alexander, 
although at no great distance of time afterward 
they became united, other writers are contented 
to believe that such a junction and subsequent 
divergence did, either in the time of Moses or 
before the deluge, exist in or near the place indi- 
cated. The deluge must have made great changes 
in the beds of these and many other rivers, and 
inferior agencies have alone been sufficient greatly 
to alter the ancient channels of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. This is not only rendered obvious by 
an inspection of the face of the country, but the 
memory of such events is preserved by local 
traditions, and they are even specified in the 
writings of the Arabian geographers and _histo- 
rians. Thus, then, of the two most probable 
conjectures, one fixes the terrestrial Paradise in 
Armenia, between the sources of the Euphrates, 
Tigris, Phasis, and Araxes; and the other iden- 
tifies the /und of Eden with the country between 
Bagdad and Bussorah ; and,.in that land, some fix 
the garden near the latter city, while others, more 
pradently, only contend that it stood in some part 
of this territory where an ancient junction and 
subsequent separation of the Euphrates and 
Tigris took place. 

+ This tree is supposed to have been so called 
from its having in it a virtue not only to repair 
the animal spirits, as other nourishment does, but 
likewise to preserve and maintain them in the 
same equal temper and state wherein they were 
created; that is to say, without affecting the party 
who used it with pain, disease, and decay. 

t+ There are various: opinions concerning the 
nature and properties of the Tree of Knowledge, 
which was forbidden to our first parents. Some 
think it had a baneful quality, directly opposite to 
that of the Tree of Life; while others imagine it 
is thus called by the sacred historian, because, 
directly after Adam and Eve had eaten of it, they 
became sensible of the good they had lost, and 
the evil they -had incurred, by their disobedi- 
ence. 


good and Evil were to be distinguished. 
Into this earthly paradise did the Almighty 
conduct Adam and Eve, giving them orders 
to take care of the garden, and superintend 
the plants. He granted them permission to 
eat of the fruit of every tree, except that of 
the Tree of Knowledye of Good and Evil. 
This he strictly charged them not even 
to touch, on the penalty of incurring his 
displeasure, and thereby entailing upon them- 
selves and their descendants, mortality, dis- 
eases, and death. With this small restraint 
Gop left them in the garden of Eden, where 
every thing was pleasing to the sight, and 
accommodated to their mutual enjoyment. 

Thus fixed in the most beautiful situa- 
tion, possessed of innocence, devoid of guilt, 
and free from care, the happiness of our 
first parents appeared complete : 

“Perfection crowned with wondrous frame, 

And peace and plenty smiled around ; 
They felt no grief, they knew no shame, 
But tasted heaven on earthly ground.” 

But, alas! their bliss was transient, their 
innocence fleeting, and their exemption from 
care very short. 

All animals at this time were social in 
their tempers, except the serpent, who 
was equally subtle and envious. This ma- 
lignant creature, viewing the felicity of the 
first pair with those painful sensations which 
are natural to depravity of heart, deter- 
mined to allure them from their innocence, 
and stimulate them to the crime of disobedi- 
ence. In consequence of this infernal de- 
sign, he began by persuading Eve to taste 
the prohibited Tree of Knowledge, telling 
her, that, by so doing, both herself and her 
husband would immediately be sensible of 
the difference between Good and Evil, ac- 
quire much additional happiness, and even 
not be inferior, in point of wisdom, to Gop 
himself.* 

Unhappily the artifices of the serpent 
prevailed. Eve gazed on the tempting fruit 
till her appetite was inflamed ; its beautiful 
hue made her fancy it a most delicious food ; 
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and she at length sacrificed her duty to 
gratify her curiosity. She stretched forth 
her presumptuous hand, took of the baneful 
fruit, and ate her own destruction. 


itg 


——_. She plucked, she ate; 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave sign of woe 

That all was lost.” 

Pleased with the taste of the fruit, and 
fancying herself already in possession of 
that additional happiness the serpent had 
promised her, she flew to Adam, and en- 
ticed him to participate in her crime. 

Remorse, the natural consequence of 
guilt, now opened their eyes to each other’s 
nakedness. No longer shielded by inno- 
cence from shame, they were mutually 
shocked at the reciprocal indecency of their 
appearance ; and they sewed fig-leaves to- 
gether and made themselves aprons. That 
is, they tied or twisted together the broad 
leaves of the fig-tree, so as-to form a girdle 
for the loins, being prompted by the im- 
pulse of shame to the expedient of an artifi- 
cial covering for their persons. f 

While they were in a state of innocence, 
they no sooner heard the voice of Gop ap- 
proach them, than they with humble joy 
welcomed his gracious visits ; but now their 
Maker was become a terror to them, and 
they a terror to each other. Their con- 
sciences painted their transgression in the 
blackest colors, all hope was banished, and 
nothing remained but horror and despair. 

When, therefore, after their transgression, 
they heard the voice of the Lorp in the gar- 
den, they flew to the most retired part of it, 
in order to conceal themselves from his 
sight. But the Almighty soon called them 
from their dark retreat; and, after a short 
examination, they both acknowledged their 
guilt. The man attempted to excuse him- 
self by laying the blame on the woman, and 
pleaded her persuasions as the cause of his 
criminality. The woman endeavored to re- 
move the crime from herself to the serpent ; 
but the Almighty thought proper to make 


* It is generally thought that this was the 
work of Satan, who, to effect his purposes, as- 
sumed the figure of a serpent. 

{ The narrative of the temptation has been 
regarded by some interpreters as allegorical, 
because the power of speech and the faculty of 
reason are ascribed to the serpent. But the 
whole narrative, of which this is a part, is clearly 
historic ; and as the sacred writer would not be 
likely to mix the allegorical and the historical in 


his record, the conclusion is very evident that 
the literal interpretation of the narrative is the 
true one, and that the presence and the agency 
of a real serpent must be considered as a matter 
of fact. Of course it will be conceded that 
the utterance of words was supernatural. ‘There 
is clear evidence, however, of the agency of a 
higher power concealed under the serpent’s form 
—a malignant spirit of evil—that used the ser- 
pent in executing his malevolent design. — A. B. 
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all three the objects of his distributive jus- 
tice. As the serpent had been the original 
cause of this evil, Gon first passes sentence 
on him, which was, that (instead of going 
erect as he did before the fact) he should 
ever after creep on his belly, and thereupon 
become incapable of eating any food, except 
what was mingled with dust. The woman 
was given to understand that she had en- 
tailed upon herself sorrow from conception, 
pain in childbirth, and subjection to her 
husband. The punishment of Adam con- 
sisted in a life of perpetual toil and care,* 
in order to keep in due subjection those 
passions and appetites, to gratify which he 
had transgressed the divine command. 

The awful decree being thus solemnly 
pronounced, as well on the author of the 
offence, as the offenders themselves, the A1J- 
mighty, to enhance their sense of the crime, 
and the tokens of his resentment, expelled 
the guilty pair from the blissful regions of 
paradise, after which he placed at the east 
end of the garden a guard of angels, in or- 
der not only to prevent their re-entrance, 
lut to secure the forbidden fruit from the 
unhallowed hands of polluted mankind. 

Thus, by this original pollution, fell our 
first parents, who, from the happiest condi- 
tion that can be conceived, plunged them- 
selves into a state of wretchedness, and there- 
by entailed misery on their descendants. 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER FIRST. 


Tue events described in the first chapter 
of Genesis were not seen by man, and must 
therefore have been revealed to him by the 
Spirit of God. As the narrative has the 
form of a pictorial history, it has been ima- 
gined that the descriptions were those of a 
prophet beholding a series of visions ; and that 
the scenery of each picture illustrates all the 
events of a day. Two kinds of pictorial 
descriptions of future events are employed 
in Scripture, —the first where the precise 
acts or objects are represented, as the vision 
of the secret chamber of imagery. (Ez. 
vii. 7-12), the twenty-five men between 
the porch and the altar worshipping the 
sun (id. 16), and the pattern of the taber- 
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nacle (Ex. xxv. 9) ; the second where the 

things perceived are symbols of the reality, 
as the wheels and living creatures illustrat- 
ing the glory of God (Kz. 1.), the vision of 
dry bones (Hz. xxxvii.), and especially the 
time-symbols, the seventy weeks (Dan. ix. 
24), the forty-two months (Rey. xi. 2), or 
the twelve hundred and sixty days (id. 3), 
the twelve hundred and ninety days (Dan. 
xii. 11), &c. 

The knowledge of the period anterior to 
man would probably be revealed in terms 
similar to those foretelling the future ; and 
we may be warranted in believing that the 


six days of the first chapter are time-symbols 


of the past with the same twofold significa- 
tion as those of the future ; i. e., they may be 
spoken of as common days or as the repie- 
sentatives of long periods. It was not prop- 
er before the fulfilment of the prophecy to 
speak of the time between Daniel and the 
destruction of Jerusalem as other than sey- 
enty weeks; but now, as the precise length 
of the period is known, we may say instead 
six hundred years: so until the time came 
when modern science has shown the proper 
character of these ancient periods it was not 
best to speak of them except as days. 
Some of the early Christian fathers, as Ori- 
gen and Augustine, and many modern writ- 
ers of the last and previous centuries, 
doubted whether these days were to be taken 
in a literal sense. At the present day, 
the best expounders believe in their symbol- 
ic character. Some have thought them to 
mean directly long periods, and not at all 
common days ; making it necessary to attach 
definite significations to the ‘‘ mornings and 
even.ngs,”? which is difficult. The symboli- 
cal sense retains all the advantages of both 
the figurative and literal significations. The 
figurative sense is occult and abstruse : the 
symbolic does not nullify the obvious mean- | 
ing. 

The creative account was probably de- 
signed to teach several elemental religious 
truths, illustrating the power and glory of 
God and the relations ef man to his Maker. 
The origin of all things is ascribed to God. It 
is reiterated that God commanded, God creat- 
ed, God saw, and God approved. The crea- 
tion of the world had been delegated to no in- 
ferior. So, too, the creative work was per- 


* The words in the text are, in the sweat of thy 
Jace shalt thou eat bread ; which implies that labor 
alone should produce what, if he had not trans- 


gressed, nature would have spontaneously be- 
stowed. 
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formed in a manner worthy of the Supreme 
Being It was accomplished with infinite 
ease. ‘‘ Let there be light,” says the Crea- 
tor, and instantly the universe was illumi- 
nated. It was an invisible energy that per- 
meated the world of atoms, and developed 
fishes, fowls, and quadrupeds adapted to move 
in their several spheres. While other nations 
believed in imaginary deities, the Jews, 
though surrounded by idolaters, were thus 
effectually taught to believe in one great 
power above all else. Man’s humble ori- 
gin from tbe dust of the ground was fitted 
to teach lessons of dependence when re- 
flecting upon his relations to Deity ; while 
his high endowments showed his superiority 
over the brute animals. It was also de- 
signed to remind men that a portion of their 
time must be consecrated to the service of 
God. Six days had been spent in fitting 
up this beautiful world for human _habita- 
tion, and the seventh had been one of rest, 
therefore, in imitation of the example of the 
Creator, men are commanded to remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Lastly, 
we think the creative chapter was designed 
by Him who sees the end from the begin- 
ning to confirm the truth of the sacred nar- 
rative in a remote sceptical age. The ele- 
ments of truths, imperceptible to the inbabi- 
tants during the early and middle ages, are 
contained in this record, — unfathomable 
mines of wealth reserved for the skill and 
acumen of interpreters of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era. Though not 
given to teach scientific principles, the fact 
that the incidental statements of the oldest 
written document designed to illustrate 
the power, wisdom, and benevolence of God, 
are properly understood only till the present 
century, while whole systems of false crea- 
tive philosophy and pretended revelation in 
the intermediate millenniums have been 
overwhelmed, proclaims unmistakably the 
truth and inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The first chapters of Genesis lie at the foun- 
dation of religion If we call them myths, 
we impair the obligation of the Sabbath, the 
doctrine of human depravity, and the sanc- 
tity of the marriage relation. 

In order to show at a glance the similari- 
ty between the order of nature and of bibli- 
cal statement in reference to the creation of 
the earth and its inhabitarits, we present in 
parallel columns the leading features of 
both accounts. The first column shows fig- 
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ures corresponding to the successive days, 
the latest being at the top; while the hori- 
zontal lines include events supposed to be 
contemporaneous. The second column gives 
the order of creation according to Genesis ; 
the third enumerates the four great ages of 
organic life according to geology ; and the 
fourth explains the third, giving the names 
of the more prominent formations as gener- 
ally understood. It will be observed that 
there is a general correspondence between the 
events specified in the two columns except for 
thefourth day. Ina few cases, there has been 
a scanty development of the life ascribed to 
one age in that which preceded, as of a few 
mammals in the age of reptiles ; but the de- 
sign is to show what animals predominated 
in the several periods, so as to give charac- 
ter to the several groups. We propose now 
to describe briefly the condition of the earth 
during these past six stages of its growth or 
development. 


| Order Ages Names of 
| Days. E : 2 
of Scripture. of Geology. Formations. 
MAN. Age of MAN. Alluvium. 
6 Age of 
Land Animals. Mammals, or Tertiary. 
Crnozoic. 
Birds. Age of Cretaceous, 
4) Aquatic Reptiles, or Jurassic. 
Animals, Mesozoic. Triassic. 
Ages of Amphibians] Permian. 
Sun, Moon, or Piants, Fishes, | Carboniferous. 
4 and Stars. and Trilobites, or Devonian. 
PALEOZOIC, Silurian. 
Simple Protozoans 5 
Cambrian, 
eayres and Plants, 
3 Dry Land and Dawn of Life. Labradorian. 
Seas. Eozoic. Laurentian. 
Rain falls. Mostl: 
Clouds and rise L may 
Dy) Formation of Solid before 
Water separated. Crust. 
Atmosphere. Atmosphere. the 
formation | 
Day and Night. Day and Night, of | 
) Igneous Fluidity. 
1 nae 5 Nebular State. Stratified 
Creation ot Light. Rocks, 
Matter. Creation of Matter, 
' 


First Day. — We cannot speak of the 
proper order of development of the earth, 
at the beginning of things, with great confi- 
dence. So long as our information is derived 
from the strata and their contents, the infer- 
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ences are satisfactory. Previous to the 
formation of the oldest portions of the crust 
now visible, the world must have passed 
through phases very unlike those afterwards 
manifested. After a careful study of all the 
theories proposed, independently of revela- 
tion, we conclude that the constituent atoms 
of the earth must have been created by some 
power or force not inherent in matter, and 
that these particles came into being as simple 
elements, all at the same time; forming a 
shapeless mass. But a mixture of newly- 
born elements would not long remain quies- 
cent. ‘They are endowed with chemical and 
physical affinities promoting motion and 
combination. Many of the elements will 
combine, perhaps rapidly and explosively, 
giving rise to light and heat. At the same 
time the universal law of gravitation would 
affect the mass: it would begin to revolve 
upon an axis, and perhaps around other 
bodies in space. If, as many suppose, this 
original mass comprised the sun and all the 
planets, with their satellites, of our solar 
system, portions of it began to separate from 
the central portion, and to revolve around the 
primeval nucleus in orbits successively 
smaller, as it was the outer planets which were 
first dissevered. The intense heat produced 
by this primitive combustion would not allow 
the particles to remain solid, but would 
expand the whole into a vaporous condition. 
Hence this early period was one of vaporous 
diffusion both before and after the earth had 
become separated from the compound nucleus. 
The world was a nebula, or comet. 

The effect of intense heat upon compound 
bodies is to resolve them into their original 
elements ; while they may remain unaltered 
when only melted. Hence we may say, 
conversely, that, when the heat of the nebu- 
lous period had somewhat subsided by its 
radiation into space, the gases would become 
sufficiently cooled to unite into compounds, 
and take on the form of aliquid. When all 
the elements capable of this fiery conden- 
sation had become united, the world was like 
a mass of melted iron, or freshly erupted lava, 
giving out light and heat as a sun. This 
was the stage of igneous fluidity. The 
elements now composing the air and water 
must have rested like an atmosphere upon 
this raging surface of fire, as gases and 
steam; and as yet the distinction of clouds 
and water was impossible. 

The peculiar shape of the earth was 
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impressed upon it during this igneous period. 
The earth is not a perfect sphere ; the north 
and south diameter being twenty-six miles 
shorter than that from east to west through 
the equator ; it is therefore an oblate spheroid. 


According to La Place, the present oblateness 


is precisely tha: belonging to a fluid globe of 
the size and weight of the earth moving at 
its present rate. Hence it is inferred, that, 
while melted, the earth revolved upon its 
axis and orbit precisely as at present; and 
that the peculiar shape then induced has 
become immovably fixed by the cooling of 
the surface to form a crust. The practical 
conclusion from these facts is the establish- 
ment, thus early, of days of twenty-four 
hours, with intervals of darkness, as soon as 
the earth ceased to emit its own light and to 
intercept the rays of the sun. * 

The scriptural statements may refer to 
some of these early conditions. The begin- 
ning was the creation out of nothing (bara) 
of the heavens and the earth, or the whole 
material universe apprehended by the senses. 
There was nothing but bare matter; for the 
earth was very empty. But the Spirit of 
God was hovering over this ‘‘ bottomless 
commixture of elements,’’ — dark and deso- 
late. He spake, and light came, evidently 
something different from that of the sun, 
but explicable by the chemical light produced 
by the union of the primitive elements. 
The brooding action of the Spirit implies a 
long period. The light was divided from 
the darkness, producing the distinction of 
day and night. No mention is made of 
igneous fluidity ; but the establishment of day 
and night involves arate of axial reyo- 
lution of the earth similar to that impressed 
on the primitive surface. The distinction of 
day and night was induced in the latter part 
of the period, following naturally after the 
creation of matter and of light. 

Second Day. — The earth is now cvvered 
over by a crust formed by the refrigeration of 
the surface of the ball of fire. Light is no 
longer emitted into space; but the heat is 
continually radiating, causing the solid part 
to augmentin bulk. The constituents of this 
crust must have been the same elements now 
visible, though perhaps combined in differ- 
ent proportions, and without organic debris. 
The rock was not granitic, but more like the 
slag of a furnace, containing many soluble 
compounds ; while the atmosphere was heav- 
ily charged with steam,—the whole of the 
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water of the ocean, carbonic acid, and other 
acids easily volatilized. Until purified, the 
atmosphere would hardly be recognized as 
such by an unscientific eye; the barometer 
indicating a pressure seven times greater than 
that now experienced. 
would condense into drops, and fall to the 
earth in the form of rain, dissolving in its 
downward passage many of the gaseous acids, 
- and bringing them into contact with bases 
dissolved out of the slaggy surface. The 
carbonic acid would unite partially with 
certain bases, as to form limestone, while 
much of it would remain behind until 
absorbed in the vegetation of future life- 
periods. Hence we perceive the origin of an 
atmosphere, the formation of a solid crust, 
and circumstances favorable for the conden- 
sation of rain. With rain commenced the 
work of denudation. Wherever water fell, 
currents and streams would form, more or 
less powerful, according to the nature of the 
inequalities of the surface, and begin to wear 
away the earth, and push it into hollows. 
The water would also dissolve whatever 
soluble bases might be met with; and pools 
would collect, in which the acids from the air 
might combine with these terrestrial bases, 
and form the salt now in the ocean, and other 
compounds. We cannot say how long these 
eee of denudation and deposition may 
ave been continued previous to the intro- 
duction of life. No remains of this prim- 
itive crust, or of the first formed stratified 
rocks, are anywhere exposed at the surface, 
so far as known. It is not probable that 
they equal in extent the Laurentian deposits. 
he sacred writer has described in the 
second scene the formation of a firmament 
or atmosphere in which clouds floated about, 
separated from the waters lying upon the 
surface of the earth. These agree with the 
statements of science. We cannot agree 
with those who interpret the ‘‘ waters ’’ of 
the second day by the gases of the nebulous 
riod. 

Third Day. — We can now learn more of 
the history from geology. The gradual 
refrigeration of the crust of the earth caused 
it to shrink, so that great ridges and furrows 
were formed. There were changes of level 
in the crust; and the water collected in the 
depressions, leaving the ridges, so that dry 
land and seas began to exist. Since that 
-time, there always have been continents. 
The rocks deposited at this time are the 
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oldest of which we have any knowledge, 
(twenty thousand feet thick), and are called 
Laurentian by geologists. Great disturb- 


ances agitated the crust at the close of this 
period ; and upon the edges of the upturned 


The steam, however, } Laurentian strata another series of sediment- 


ary beds, over ten thousand feet thick, were 
deposited, called ‘‘ Labradorian.’”’ Still an- 
other series, called ‘‘ Cambrian,”’ or ‘‘ Huro- 
nian,’ twelve thousand feet thick, are found 
lying upon the edges of these older beds. 
These three series contain certain remains 
of life, — plants and protozoans, or those 
simply organized animals most nearly allied 
to the vegetable kingdom. Few organized 
vegetable structures have been discovered in 
these eozoie rocks; but there are enormous 
beds of iron ore and of plumbago in the Lau- 
rentian, — the first of which is formed only 
in the presence of vegetation ; and the second 
is supposed to be the remains of once living 
plants. The protozoans formed a_ species 
of coral reef several hundred feet thiek ; but 
they lived beneath the surface of the ocean, 
where they were not obvious to ordinary 
inspection. 

The features of the third biblical day may 
be recognized in the geological history. 
The waters were gathered into one place to 
make oceans, and the land was massed into 
continents; but this was a work requiring 
long periods of time for its accomplishment. 

Next, life is introduced. God commands 
the earth to bring forth the tender grass, 
such as cattle feed upon (probably including 
the seedless or cryptogamous plants) ; the 
herb yielding seed, such as the different 
species of cereals; and the fruit-tree bearing 
fruit. These include the most useful plants, 
and in no other part. of the chapter is any 
reference made to plants. Hence we would 
interpret the meaning of the passage to be 
that God established upon the earth the 
vegetable kingdom, and that before the 
commencement of animal life. Thus ex- 
plained, there is an essential agreement in 
both records concerning the events trans- 
piring upon the third day. We have reason 
to believe that the plants of the Laurentian 
as well as of the Silurian ages were marine ; 
and no land-plants have been discovered 
earlier than the Devonian. 

Fourth Day. — Following the geological 
record, we are brought to the great Paleozoic 
age of life, including the formations known as 
Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Per- 
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mian, whose groups of life have a general 
resemblance to one another. The Silurian 
life was entirely marine, and may be styled the 
age of trilobites or of mollusks, from the pre- 
dominance of these two classes of animals. 
Enormous fishes abounded in the Devonian ; 
land-plants accumulated sufficiently to form 
a few coal-beds; and a few insects began 
their existence. The Carboniferous age was 
pre-eminently one of prolific vegetation. 
Most of the coal-beds wrought in the world 
were formed at this time from trees and 
reeds of gigantic size and tropical luxuriance, 
—chiefly tree-ferns, tree club-mosses, and 
fern-conifers. Amphibious reptiles and enor- 
mous fishes flourished in the waters of this 
period, besides all the smaller marine shells, 
worms, and crinoids. 

These four periods were probably syn- 
chronous with the appointment, not creation, 
of the heavenly bodies to the office of giving 
light, and regulating the seasons. It is prob- 
able that these worlds existed as early as 
the earth, but were not visible from our 
planet till this time. During the Paleozoic 
age, the atmosphere was heavily charged 
with carbonic-acid gas, so that animals of 
delicate organization could not have lived. 
The air was purified by its absorption into 
vegetation, which has been preserved in the 
form of coal. Such an atmosphere would 
increase the temperature enough to have 
produced a universal tropical climate. 
This heat, combined with the density of the 
air, and an immense surface of water ex- 
posed to evaporation, would probably have 
occasioned the formation of a great number 
of clouds, especially during the earlier Paleo- 
zoic period. It may be that the presence 
of these clouds explains the apparent ab- 
sence of the sun until the purification of the 
air permitted the sun to shine through. 
Some have imagined the presence of nebu- 
lous matter about the sun to explain all 
these phenomena. The impression is given 
that this day was as long as any of the oth- 
ers, hence it may represent this Paleozoic 
age of geologists. As nothing is mentioned 
besides the heavenly bodies, we may suppose 
the attention of the prophet to have been so 
much occupied by extra-terrestrial objects, 
that he overlooked the progress of events 
upon the earth, none of which were remark- 
ably different from what had been previous- 
ly observed. It is not certain that these 
days were all of equal length, and the order 
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may be that of importance as well as of 
time. 

Fifth Day.— Next follows the Mesozoic 
age, embracing the Triassic, Jurassic, and 
Cretaceous periods, in which reptiles, often 
of large size, predominated. Many of the 
humbler ancient types of life had entirely 
disappeared, and most exhibited peculiari- 
ties by which they can be distinguished 
from their congeners of every age. The 
Trias afforded frogs as large as oxen, traces 
of turtles, flocks of birds, reptilian birds, 
and a few small marsupials. The Jura af- 
forded crowds of immense saurians or rep- 
tiles, swimming, flying, and crawling, be- 
sides small mammals. In the Cretaceous 
there were trees similar to those now grow- 
ing in warm temperate regions, modern fish- 
es, true crocodiles, and whales. The age, 
therefore, was one of reptiles. 

The fifth day of the sacred writer was 
marked by the introduction of creeping 
things, fowls, and great dragons. Jaichi 
says creeping things include ‘every living 
thing which is not high above the ground,” 
such as flies, ants, worms, beetles, lizards, 
weasels, mice, snails, and other like crea- 
tures, and all fishes. The term ‘‘ fowl” in- 
cludes bats, grasshoppers, and flying insects 
generally, besides birds. Great dragens 
may include serpents, crocodiles, and sea- 
monsters. There would be no difficulty in 
referring all the Paleozoic and Mesozoic ani- 
mals to these descriptions ; but the great drag- 
ons were particularly characteristic of the 
latter. 

Sixth Day.—The deposits remaining are 
mostly superficial, belonging to the tertiary 
and alluvium of geologists, or the Cenozoic 
period. 

The distinguishing feature of this age was 
the presence of warm-blooded quadrupeds, 
or mammals in great abundance ; while the 


‘great reptiles had culminated, and mostly 


disappeared. There were whales, elephants, 
mastodons ; and in the Rocky mountain re- 
gion were many forms now characteristic of 
the Eastern continent, as the hyena, rhi- 
noceros, horse, and camel, as well as an ex- 
tinct type related to the tapir. There are 
evidences of different climates; and many 
regions had peculiar local characters, the 
same as now, but enormously developed, — in 
Australia the land of marsupials, and Bra- 
zil the home of the edentata, or sloth fami- 
ly. Asa class, the mammals were better 
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developed in the Tertiary period than at 
present. 

At the beginning of the alluvium, the 
high northern and southern latitudes were 
covered with ice, constituting the Drift or 
Glacial period, when all the Tertiary animals 
and plants not exterminated must have 
been driven into other zanes. Many new 
species were introduced subsequently, eith- 
er just before or in company with man. 
Human remains are confined to these post- 
glacial deposits; and all geologists agree 
that man is the latest born of all the ani- 
mals. 

Volumes have been written describing 
the interesting association of the bones and 
iuplements of man with those of certain ani- 
mals, partly extinct (five or ten per cent), 
but more generally still living. Stone imple- 
ments fashioned by the hand of man have 
been found with the bones of gigantic ele- 


phants, rhinoceroses, bippopotami, wild oxen, | 


deer, horses, boars, wild cats, lynxes, leop- 
ards, tigers, hyenas, bears, beavers, wolves, 
and other species now extinct, and that in 
regions not now occupied by their modern 
representatives. Some of the living species 
contemporary with the extinct forms are the 
modern deer, reindeer, auroch, wild cat, 
boar, wolf, fox, weasel, beaver, rats, mice, 
and a host of others. Many species have 
become extinct within the time of human 
history, particularly the gigantic birds of 
New Zealand and Madagascar. 

The biblical account of the sixth day har- 
monizes with the geological record. The 
earth, obedient to command, is covered 
with living souls, cattle, and the remes, or 
small land animals with a creeping motion, 
and wild beasts. They represent the mam- 
mals, the highest type of the animal king- 
dom; and thus correspond to the Tertiary 
groups of geology. Last of all, as the closing 
act of the creation, God fashioned man from 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life. In addition 
to the animal, he bas received a mental and 
moral nature, rendering him superior to all 
‘his predecessors and associates. 

Some recent writers maintain that man 
has lived upon the earth several thousand 
years longer than the hitherto admitted chro- 
nology permits. Two lines of argument are 
suggested ; first, man’s remains have been 
found associated with the relics of extinct 
animals ; second, they occur so deep down 
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in the earth, that six thousand years afford 
too little time for the deposition of the over- 
lying strata. Inasmuch as many species have 
become extinct within the memory of man, 
the others may have disappeared also since 
the supposed time of Adam, and therefore © 
the first point is inconclusive. The second 
depends upon the truth of a theory not uni- 
versally accepted by geologists, that the 
rate with which changes are now going on 
in the earth’s crust must be taken as the 
measure of the length of previous periods. 
The following is an example of its inaccu- 
racy when applied to the calculation of solar 
years. In the Valley of the Nile, bricks 
evidently fashioned during the Roman occu- 
pation of Egypt have been dug up from the 
depth of sixty feet. At the present an- 
nual rate of increase of Nile mud, these 
fragments must lie beneath sediment requir- 
ing seventeen thousand years for its accu- 
mulation. But, according to accepted Roman 
chronology, they cannot be over two thousand 
years old; and therefore the geological eal- 
culation is erroneous. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
belief in a greater antiquity of man is rap- 
idly gaining ground among those best quali- 
fied to judge of the arguments in its favor. 
Such a view would not conflict with serip- 
tural statements; for the old Testament is 
not committed to any fixed chronology, the 
three oldest versions varying greatly from 
one another, and modern interpreters still 
more. By following the Septuagint version, 
and allowing some latitude for supposed 
omissions, fifteen hundred or more years will 
be added to Ussher’s scheme, perhaps enough 
to meet all geological facts. 


THE NOACHIAN DELUGE. 


The Noachian Deluge was probably not 
co-extensive with the earth’s surface. It 
would have been unnecessary if the descend- 
ants of Adam occupied a limited portion of 
the continent of Asia, as has generally been 
supposed. It would have been contrary to 
analogy to suppose all the continents to 
have been submerged simultaneously, so that 
there would have been a universal ocean. 
The ark built by Noah was not large 
enough to contain pairs of all the land ani- 
mals besides their food. This vessel was not 
more capacious than ‘‘ The Great Hastera ; i 
and it would have been required, were the 
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flood universal, to furnish accommodations for 
sixteen hundred species of mammals, five 
thousand of birds, a few hundred reptiles, 
one hundred and fifty thousand species of 
articulates, and several hundred mollusks. 
Not even the capacious British Museum 
contains all these species, much less a vessel 
of smaller dimensions. But the ark may have 
been large enough to contain all the animals 
requiring preservation in the province of 
Mesopotamia. There are, moreover, certain 
landmarks which have come down to us 
from the Tertiary period, proving the ab- 
sence of a universal flood. Such are the 
loose scorize and ashes constituting the vol- 
canic cones in Southern France and Sicily. 
A rush of waters would have swept them 
away as it has done similar cones in the 
Mediterranean. And the language of 
Scripture does not necessarily imply that the 
flood was co-extensive with the earth, while 
it does represent the removal of all the race 
of Adam. Nearly all modern commentators 
accept this view. 

It was at one time believed that the 
remains of extinct animals in the rocks 
were destroyed by the flood, and also that 
the Drift period of the early alluvium was the 
same ; but additional information has proved 
both these theories erroneous. We are left, 
then, to the theory that the Noachian deluge 
was probably limited to a portion, of Western 
Asia. The physical character of this terri- 
tory shows that it could have been easily 
overflowed by the sea, if small changes of 
level were induced. In Western Asia, ex- 
tending even into Russia, is a territory as 
large as Hurope, whose rivers empty into 
internal salt seas, not communicating with 
the ocean. Some of this area is beneath the 
ocean’s level, —as the Caspian Sea, eighty- 
four feet lower than the Black ; a portion of 
the adjacent steppe of Astrachan, thirty feet 
beneath the Baltic ; and the Dead Sea, over 
thirteen hundred feet below the Mediterra- 
nean. <A large portion of Western Asia, 
ten degrees of latitude in breadth, includ- 
ing much of Asia Minor, ancient Armenia, 
Georgia, and part of Persia, shows evidence 
of volcanic eruptions in the later Tertiary, 
and slightly within historic times.  Erup- 
tions are commonly accompanied by torrents 
of rain. ‘There are instances on record of 
sudden changes of level accompanied by 
disastrous inundations, as the depression of 
two thousand square miles of the delta of 
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the Indus beneath the sea-level in 1819; 
and that of the Valley of the Mississippi 
for a distance of three hundred miles, in 
1821. Both these convulsions were con- 
nected with earthquakes. 

Let us suppose that the antediluvians 
peopled the remarkable region between the 
Euxine and Persian Gulf, — an area of over 
two millions of square miles. We may 
suppose the barriers had been gradually 
sinking for ages, so that they were nearly 
overcome, when all at once there were 
eruptions of lava from craters, accompanied 
by earthquakes, or paroxysmal changes of 
level. If these oscillations should occur 
nearly simultaneously on the Euxine, Gulfs 
of Finland and Persia, the ‘‘ fountains of the 
great deep”? would have been undermined, 
and the water would have flowed in torrents 
over the low countries; drowning all the 
men and animals. The air would have been 
filled with drenching rain in consequence of 
its disturbance by streams of lava. Like 
earlier geological catastrophes, this deluge 
would be of brief continuance. Forty days 
and forty nights would afford time enough to 
destroy every living thing in which was the 
breath of life, both man and beast. Most 
of the water must have come from the ocean, 
while the rain would have appeared the 
most terrible. It is not necessary to suppose 
that every day’s rain was new material, for 
the process of evaporation was constgntly 
going on; and the same water may have 
fallen several times during the forty days. 

Tt is difficult to say how deeply the earth 
was covered. According to our theory, at 
least two sides of the new sea were bounded 
by high land. As the Ararat upon which the 
ark rested was probably in Armenia, and 
not the modern mountain of that name, we 
do not need to hold that the land sunk so 
as to cover that peak seventeen thousand 
seven hundred feet. If Noah described the 
scene according to appearances, he would 
represent the flood as universal ; for he would 
have been out of the sight of all land over 
the plains of Shinar or the steppes of Astra- 
chan, even if the water was but a few hun- 
dred feet deep. 

After the culmination of the disaster, this 
theory supposes a change of level back 
again. This would cause the ark to ground, 
and the waters to run off into the ocean. 
Probably, the change continued till the parts 
now below the ocean-level were temporarily 
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elevated above it, so that none of the waters 
were left to increase the size of the inland 
seas. In this connection, it is interesting to 
know that the Sea of Aral has, within the 
time of written history, been exceedingly 
reduced in its dimensions, as it was in early 
times a highway of the nations. 


Almost every nation upon the face of 
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the earth, even in America, holds a tradition 
of the early destruction of the inhabitants of 
the world by a deluge. If every human 
being was destroyed except those in the ark, 
the flood was universal so far as the race 
was concerned ; and it is not strange that its * 
memory has been branded into the mental 
structure of mankind. 


CHAPTER II. 


FAMILY OF ADAM.— UNIVERSAL DEPRAVITY.— THE FLOOD. 


Ty the space of two years after the expul- 
sion of our first parents from Paradise, the 
human race was increased by Eve’s being 
delivered of two sons, the first of whom she 
called Cain,* and the latter Abel.t As 
“these two brothers were of different dispo- 
sitions, so, when they grew up to years of 
maturity, they followed different employ- 
ments. Abel, the younger, was just in his 
dealings, and amiable in his temper. Firmly 
believing that Gop saw all his actions, and 
knew their motives, he carefully avoided 
offending his beneficent Maker, and, in the 
simplicity of a shepherd’s life, took a pleas- 
ure in practising all the social virtues. On 
the contrary, Cain was perversely wicked, 
and avariciously craving. His attention was 
principally directed to husbandry ; but with 
all the benefits arising from cultivation, he 
was perpetually dissatisfied at what the earth 
produced, and, from his natural vile dispo- 
sition, was guilty of the first murder ever 
committed. 

It was customary, even in the infancy of 
the world, to make acknowledgments to 


Gop by way of oblation. This being 
agreed on by these two brothers, Cain offered 
the produce of his husbandry, and ‘such 
fruits as nature bestowed by the assistance 
of art. Abel’s oblation consisted of the milk 
of his herds, and the firstlings of his flocks. 
The Almighty was pleased to prefer the latter, 
being the simple productions of nature, to 
the former, which, no doubt, he considered 
as the interested offerings of laborious ava- 
rice.t This preference raised the resentment 
of Cain, whose soul was so impressed with 
hatred toward his brother, that he even 
showed it in his countenance. 

The Almighty, knowing the secrets of 
Cain’s heart, condescended, in his great 
goodness, to expostulate with him to the 
following effect: ‘‘ That his respect to true 
goodness was impartial, wherever he found 
it; and that, therefore, it was purely bis own 
fault that his offermg was not equally ac- 
cepted : that piety was the proper disposition 
for a sacrificer, and that if herein he would 
emulate his brother, the same tokens of 
divine approbation should attend his obla- 


* Assoon as Eve was delivered of her first child, 
she cried cut, ina transport of joy, [have gotten a 
man from the Lord: being persuaded that this son 
was the promised seed mentioned by the Almighty 
in the sentence he passed on the serpent: J will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel. In consequence of this 
persuasion, Eve called her first son Cain, which 
signifies possession or acquisition. : 

+ The word Abel, in the Hebrew language, sig- 
nifies breath, vapor, transitoriness, probably so 
called from the shortness of his life. Our Lord 
spoke of Abel as the first martyr (Matt. xxiii. 
35).—A. B. 


‘t The reason why the offering of Abel was 
preferred to that of Cain, is given in the Epistle 
to the Heb. 11: 4: “ By faith Abel offered unto 
God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” It 
was faith that made his offering more acceptable. 
As Apb. Magee has remarked, ‘His faith was 
especially superior, as being not directed to God 
alone, but also to the great Redeemer, promised 
immediately after the fall, whose expiatory death 
was typified by animal sacrifice; by offering 
which Abel evinced his faith in the great sacrifice of 
the Redeemer prefigured by it. Such faith was what 
Cain wanted. His offering was a mere recogni- 
tion of God as a Creator and Benefactor, such as 
any unrighteous man might offer.” — A. B. 
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tions; that it was madness in him to harbor 
any revengeful thoughts against his brother, 
because, if he proceeded to put them into 
execution, a dreadful punishment would im- 
mediately follow.”’ 

This kind admonition from the Almighty 
had so little effect upon Cain, that, instead 
of being sensible of his fault, and endeavor- 
ing to amend, he grew more and more in- 
censed against his brother, and at length 
formed the resolution of gratifying his re- 
venge by depriving him of his existence. 

But it was not long before Cain was called 
to an account for this horrid deed. The all- 
seeing God, from whom no secrets can be 
hid, appeared before him, and demanded the 
reason of his brother’s absence. Sensible 
of the enormity of his crime, Cain attempted 
to reply; but guilt, for a time, tied his 
tongue. At length, in faltering accents, he 
tried to evade what he did not dare positively 
toanswer. He pretended to be surprised at 
not having seen his brother for some time ; 
and likewise observed, that he was neither the 
guardian of Abel, nor empowered to watch 
his motions. 

On this the Almighty charged Cain, in 
direct terms, with the murder of his brother ; 
and, after expressing to him the atrociousness 
of the crime, and how much ‘it cried to 
heaven for vengeance, proceeded to pass sen- 
tence on him. ‘‘ Now,”’ says he, ‘‘ art thou 
cursed from the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thy hand. When thou tillest the 
ground it shall not henceforth yield unto 


thee her strength ; a fugitive and a vaga- | 


bond shalt thou be in the earth.”’ 

The wretched criminal. struck with the 
severity of this denunciation, convinced of 
the atrocious nature of his offence, and de- 
ploring the misery of his situation, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.”” He was apprehensive of meeting 
with worse evils than his sentence really 
imported ; and that he should not only feel 
the miseries of banishment, but likewise be 
subjected to the loss of his life by the hands 
of his fellow-creatures. But; to ease his 
mind in this last respect, the Almighty was 
pleased to declare to him, that whoever 
should slay him, vengeance should be taken 
on them sevenfold. He likewise set a 
particular mark on him, whereby he might 
escape his supposed danger ; for it was the 
divine intent to punish him by the prolon- 
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gation of his life, during the remainder of 
which he should be loaded with infamy, and 
under all the horrors of a guilty conscience. 

In consequence of the divine sentence, 
Cain left his parents and relations, and went 
into a strange country. He was banished 
from that sacred spot where the Almighty 
had given frequent manifestations of his glo- 
rious presence ; and though by the divine 
decree no person was permitted to hurt him, 
yet the consciousness of his own guilt made 
him fearful of every thing be saw or heard. 
After wandering about -a considerable time 
through different countries, he at length 
settled with his family in the land of Nod. 
Here he lived for a course of years, in 
which time his descendants being greatly 
increased. In order to keep them together, 
he built a city, and called it after the name 
of his son Knoch, which, in the Hebrew 
tongue, signifies a dedication. 

From the loins of Cain, in regular suc- 
cession, came Lamech, the son of Methu- 
sael, who introduced polygamy by marrying 
two wives. the one named Adah, and the 
other Zillah. Among the children hy the 
former of these wives he had two sons, 
namely, Jabal and Jubal, the first of whom 
made great improvements in the manage- 
ment of cattle. and the other invented the 
psaltery, and first gave melody to music. 
By Zillah he had Tubal-Cain, who was cel- 
ebrated for his great strength, excelled in 
martial exercises, and first discovered the art 
of forging and polishing metals. Lamech 
had a daughter called Naamah (which de- 
notes fair and beautiful), who is supposed 


fo have been the first person that found out 
the art of spinning and weaving. 
Having said thus much of Cain and his 
posterity, we must now return to our prim- 
itive parents, Adam and Eve. The death 
of the righteous Abel and the banishment 
of Cain afflicted them to the heart ; and they 
continued some time in the deepest lamenta- 
tion. At length the Almighty was pleased 
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to alleviate their affliction by a promise that 
they should have another son, who should be 
a comfort and consolation to them in their 
old age. Accordingly, in the proper course 
of time, Eve was delivered of another boy, 

whom they called Seth, which signifies szd- 
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stitute, or appointed, because God was 
pleased to send him instead of ‘ Abel, 
whom Cain slew.’’ At this time Adam was 
one hundred and thirty years old, after 
which he lived eight hundred years, and 
begat other children, both sons and daugh- 
ters. 

The male posterity of Adam, in the line 
of Seth, was as follows : 

When Seth was one hundred and five 
years old, he had a son named Enos, in 
whose days the sacred historian informs us 
that men began to institute stated forms 
and ceremonies in the worship of Almighty 
God. After the birth of Enos, Seth lived 
eight hundred and seven years,.so that the 
whole of his life was nine hundred and 
twelve years. 

Enos, at the age of ninety, had a son, 
whom he named Cainan; after which he 
lived eight hundred and fifteen years; in 
the whole nine hundred and five. 

Cainan, when seventy, had a son named 
Mahalaleel ; after which he lived eight hun- 
dred and forty years; in all nine hundred 
and ten. : 


(4!) 


Mahalaleel, when sixty-five, had a son 
named Jared ; after which he lived eight 
hundred years; in all eight hundred and 
sixty-five. 

Jared, when one hundred and sixty-two, 
had a son named Enoch;* after which he 
lived eight hundred years; in all nine hun- 
dred and sixty-two. 

Enoch, when sixty-five, had a son named 
Methuselah ; after which he lived three 
hundred years; in all three hundred and 
sixty-five. 

Methuselah, when one hundred and eighty- 
seven, had a son named Lamech ; after 
which he lived seven hundred and eighty- 
two years; in all nine hundred and sixty- 
nine. 

Lamech, when one hundred and eighty- 
two, had a son named Noah; after which 
he lived five hundred and ninety-five years ; 
in all seven hundred and seventy-seven. 

And Noah, when five hundred years old, 
had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; 
from whom the world was replenished after - 
the general deluge. 

This is the genealogy which Moses gives 
us of the posterity of Adam, in the line of 
Seth ; and if we consider the prodigious 
length of men’s lives in this age, the strength 
of their constitutions from a temperate life, 
and the advanced years in which they begat 
children, the number of inhabitants previous 
to the flood must have been very immense. 

. The descendants of Seth, and those of 
Cain, lived separate for a considerable time, 
the former despising the latter on account of 
their natural cruelty. The Sethites, who 
adhered to the service of God, and dili- 
gently attended to their religious duties, 
were styled the ‘ Sons of God ;”’ in distine- 
tion to which the descendants of Cain, who 
led profligate and impious lives, were termed 
the ‘‘sons and daughters of men.” 

After the death of Adam, the Sethites re- 
tired from the plain where they had hitherto 


* Of all the posterity of Adam, the most re- 
markable is Enoch. In the Epistle of Jude (v. 24) 
he is described as “ the seventh from Adam ;” and 
the number is probably noticed as conveying the 
idea of divine completion and rest, while Enoch 
was himself a type of perfected humanity. The 
other numbers connected with his history appear 
too symmetrical to be without m-aning. After 
the birth of Methuselah it is said (Gen. vy. 22-4) 
that Enoch “ walked with God 300 years .. . and 
he was not; for God took him.” The phrase 
“walked with God ” is elsewhere only used of 
Noah (Gen. vi. 9; cf. Gen. xvii. 1, &c.), and is to 


be explained of a prophetic life spent in immediate 
converse with the spiritual world. In the epistle 


| to the Hebrews the spring and issue of Enoch’s 


life are clearly marked. The biblical notices of 
Enoch were a fruitful source of speculation in 
later times. Some theologians disputed with 
subtilty as to the place to which he was removed. 
Both the Latin and Greek fathers commonly 
coupled Enoch and Elijah as historic witnesses 
of the possibility of a resurrection of the body and 
of a true human existence in glory. — Smitl’s 
Bib. Dictionary. AB 
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resided, to the mountains opposite paradise ; 
and, for some time, coatinued to live in the 
fear of God, and to preserve the strictest 
rules of piety and virtue. In the course of 
time, the descendants of Cain, who were now 
become very numerous, spread themselves 
over all that part of the country which had 
been left by the Sethites, even to the con- 
fines of the mountains where Seth had fixed 
his abode; and here they continued that 
abandoned course of life they had followed 
before their removal. 

By this close connection, the Sethites had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the daughters 
of Cain, who being exceeding beautiful, they 
were so captivated with their charms, that 
they entered into nuptial alliances «ith 
them ; and from this intercourse were burn 
men of a very gigantic size, who were no 
less remarkable for their daring wickedness, 
than for their bold and adventurous under- 
takings. Thus did the example of the 
wicked family of Cain prevail, and, by de- 
grees, destroy all the remains of religious 
duties in the posterity of Seth. The right- 
eous Noah used his utmost efforts to convince 
them of the enormity of their conduct; but 
all his admonitions were in vain: the bent of 
their thoughts bad taken another turn, and 
their whole study and contrivance was, how 
to gratify their inordinate passions. * 

This universal depravity of mankind so 
offended the Almighty, that, as the sacred 
historian informs us, he ‘‘ repented that he 
had made man on the earth,’* and, as a 
proper punishment for their offences, thought 
of destroying not only the whole of the 
_ human race (Noah and his family excepted), 
but also the brute creation, which he had 
formed for the use of ungrateful man. But 
before the Almighty fixed the resolution 
of executing his design, he thought proper 
to give one chance to the principal objects 


* This expression must not be taken in the 
literal sense of the words, for God ts not the son of 
man that he should repent; but it is a figurative 
expression, and adapted to our apprehensions. 
The meaning, therefore, is, that as all men were 
corrupt, and turning a deaf ear to his preacher 
Noah, the Almighty was determined to destroy 
man whom he had created. 


+ When we consider that 122 and kvmapicoo¢ 
have the same radical consonants, we are at once 
led to select aspecies of cypress as the ‘ gopher- 
wood,” or rather the gopher-tree in question. 
The wood of the cypress possesses an unrivalled 
fame for its durability, and its resistance to those 


of his resentment, which was, that if, in the 
space of one hundred and twenty years, they 
should forsake their evil ways, repent, and 
reform, his mercy should be at liberty to 
interpose and reverse their doom. This he 
communicated to his servant Noah, who, for 
his great justice and piety, had found favor 
in his sight; and for which his family (con- 
sisting only of eight persons) were to be 
exempted from the general destruction. 
Notwithstanding the merciful and benefi- 
cent promises of the Almighty, yet such was 
the corrupt state of mankind at this time, 
and so lost were they to every sense of vir- 
tue, that they still prosecuted their vicious 
courses, and subjected themselves to the conse- 
quences of the divine displeasure. Finding, 
therefore, that all lenity and forbearance 
tended to no purpose, except to make them 
more bold and licentious, God at length 
made known to his servant Noah his awful 
determination of involving them, and the 
earth they inhabited, in one general destruc- 
tion, by a flood of water. He likewise 
assured him that as he had, in a particular 
manner, testified his fidelity to his Maker, 
he would take care to preserve him and his 
family, together with such other creatures as 
were necessary for the restoration of their 
species from the general calamity. To effect 
this, he gave him orders to make an ark, or 
large vessel of gopher-wood,f and, that it 
might be secured from the violence of the 
waves, to pitch it both within and without. 
The form and dimensions of this building are 
thus described by the sacred historian: 
‘* And this is the form which thou shalt make 
it of: the length of the ark shall be three 
hundred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, 
and the height of it thirty cubits. A win- 
dow shalt thou make to the ark, and in a 
cubit shalt thou finish it above; and the 
door of the ark shalt thou set in the side 


injuries which areincident to other kinds of wood. 
The divine appointment had doubtless a reason 
founded in the nature of things, and no better 
reason can be found than the matchless excellence 
of the wood recommended. The compact and 
durable nature of the cypress rendered it pecu- 
liarly eligible for sacred purposes: hence we find 
it was employed in the construction of coffins 
among the Athenians, and mummy-cases among 
the Egyptians. The cupressus sempervirens, a 
straight and elegant tree of the cone-bearing 
family, seems therefore to have the best title to 
the credit of having furnished the material for 
the most important vessel that was ever con- 
structed. 
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thereof; with lower, second, and third sto- 
ries shalt thou make it.”’ * 

Having received these instructions from 
God, Noah, in obedience to the divine com- 
mand, immediately set about the arduous 
work, which he finished, according to God’s 
direction, seven days before the rain began 
to fall, having been encouraged so to do by 
an assurance from his Maker, that though 
he meant to destroy the world in general, 
a he would establish his covenant with 

im, 

The ark being finished, the Almighty 
commanded Noah to take into it ‘every 
living thing of all flesh, both cattle and 
beasts of the field,’’ birds and fowls of the 
air, and reptiles of all kinds; of the unclean 
only one pair each, but of the clean, seven 
pair. That he should likewise make a 
proper provision of food for the different ani- 
mals; and, having placed them in their 
respective apartments, should then enter the 
ark himself, taking with him his wife, to- 
gether with his sons and their wives. 

All things being adjusted agreeably to the 
divine direction, Noah entered the ark, with 
his family, in the six hundredth year of his 


* There is much difference of opinion about 
the form of the ark. The common figures are 
given under the impression that it was intended 
to be adapted to progressive motion : whereas no 
other object was sought than to construct a vessel 
which should flout for a given time upon the 
water. For this purpose it was not necessary to 
place the ark ina sort of boat, asin the common 
figures ; and we may be content with the simple 
idea which the text gives, which is that of an enor- 
mous oblong box, or wooden house, divided into 
three stories, and apparently with a sloping roof. 
‘The most moderate statement of its dimensions 
makes the ark by far the largest of vessels ever 
made to float ppon the water. As the measure- 
ments are given, the only doubt is as to which of 
the cubit measures used by the Hebrews is here 
intended. It seems that the standard of the 
original cubit was the length of a man’s arm 
from the elbow to the end of the middle finger, or 
about eighteen inches. This was the common 
cubit; but there was also a sacred cubit, which 
some call a hand’s breadth (three inches) larger 
than the common one; while others make the 
sacred cubit twice the length of the common. 
The probability is, that there were two cubit 
measures beside the common; one being of 
twenty-one inches, and the other of three feet. 
Some writers add the geometrical cubit of nine 
feet. Shackford says we must take the common 
or shortest cubit as that for the ark; and Dr. 
Hales, taking this advice, obtained the following 
result: “It must have been of the burden of 
42,413 tons. A first-rate man-of-war is between 
2,200 and 2,300 tons; and, consequently, the 


ark was of the capacity or stowage of eighteen - 
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age; and on the seventeenth day of the 
second month (which was seven days after 
his entrance) the whole face of’nature began 
to wear a gloomy aspect, and to appear as 
if the earth was to be finally dissolved, and 
all things return to their primitive chaos. 
The windows or cataracts of heaven were 
opened, and the earth was overspread with a 
dreadful inundation. In vain did sinful 
mortals seek for protection, or endeavor to 
shelter themselves from the common destruc- 
tion ; for mountains and valleys were soon 
alike, and every refuge was banished their 
sight. For forty days and nights did the 
rain continue to fall, without the least inter- 
mission ; when at length the ark began to 
float, and, in procéss of time, was elevated 
above the highest mountains. A dismal 
scene now presented itself! the earth, with 
all its beautiful variety of nature and art, 
was no more! nothing appeared to the sight 
but a watery desert, abounding with wrecks 
of the once lovely creation. 

The Almighty having thus avenged him- 
self of a sinful world, and reflecting upon 
Noah, and the poor remains of his creatures 
in the ark, caused a drying north wind to 


such ships, the largest in present use, and might 
carry 22,000 men, with provisions for six months, 
besides the weight of 1,800 cannon and all military 
stores. It was then by much the largest ship ever 
built.” 

{ The word specially used to designate the 
flood of Noah (hammabbil) occurs in only one 
other passage of Scripture, Ps. xxix. 10. In Is. 
liv. 9, the Flood is spoken of as “the waters of 
Noah.” In the N. T. our Lord gives the sanction 
of his own authority to the historical truth of 
the narrative, Matt. xxiv. 37 (cf. Luke xvii. 26). 
St. Peter speaks of the ‘long-suffering of God,” _ 
which “ waited in the days of Noah.” And again, 
in his Second Epistle (ii. 5), he cites it as an 
instance of the righteous judgment of God who 
spared not the old world, &c. The traditions of 
many nations haye preserved the memory of a 
great and destructive flood from which but a small 
part of mankind eseaped. The traditions which 
come nearest to the biblical account are those of 
the nations of Western Asia. Foremost amongst 
these is the Chaldean. It is preserved in a frag- 
ment of Berosus. Other notices of a flood may 
be found in the Phoenician mythology, in the 
Sibylline oracles, and in the Phrygian legend of a 
king who foretold the flood, and prayed for the 
doomed people. 

The pictorial illustration of this all-ingulfing 
catastrophe is taken from G. Doré’s edition of the 
Bible. The foaming waves rolling in irresistible 
volumes against a mountain side, frightened ani- 
mals seking a refuge on summit, and drowning 
men straggling to reach it exhibit the terrific 
scene of desolation, as described by the sacred 
historian. A. B. 
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arise, the flood-gates of heaven to be stopped, 
and the falling of the waters to cease; by 
which means the deluge began to abate, and 
the waters gradually subsiding, in process of 
time the earth again appeared. 

The first discovery Noah made of the ces- 
sation of the flood was, from the ark resting 
on the mountains of Ararat.* This was 
about the beginning of May, and about 
the middle of the following month the tops 
of the mountains appeared. But Noah (who, 
no doubt, was glad to see the appearance of 
any thing substantial after so long a confine- 
ment), wisely considering, that though the 
mountains were visible, the valleys might be 
yet overflowed, waited forty days longer 
before he «attempted any further discovery. 
At the expiration of that time, opening the 
window of the ark, he let go a raven, sup- 
posing that the scent of dead bodies would 
allure him to fly a considerable distance. 
Encouraged by the absence of the raven for 
seven days, he let fly a dove, which, finding 
no resting-place, returned to its old habita- 
tion. Seven days after he sent out the 
same bird, which then returned with an 
olive-branch in its mouth, a happy certainty 
that the waters were removed from the place 
where the olive-tree stood. Still, however, 
determined not to be too hasty, he remained 
in the ark seven days more, when sending 
out the dove a third time, and she not re- 


* Itis generally admitted that the mountain on 
which the ark rested lies in Armenia; although 
there are some who contend that it must be sought 
in Cashgar, on the extension eastward of the 
great Caucasian chain. The investigations of 
recent Biblical critics have, however, tended to 
strengthen the original conviction in favor of the 
Armenian mountain. The particular mountain 
to which people of different nations and religions 
concur in awarding this distinction is situated in 
N. lat. 39° 30’, and E. long. 44° 30/, in the vast 
chain of Taurus, and nearly in the center be- 
tween the southern extremities of the Black and 
the Caspian seas. Its summit is elevated 17,260 
feet above the level of the sea, and is always 
covered with snow, as indeed is the whole moun- 
tain, for three or four months in the year. It is a 
very grand object, being not merely a high sum- 
mit in a chain of elevated mountains, but stand- 
ing as it were apart and alone; the minor moun- 
tains, which seem to branch out from it and de- 
cline away, in the distance, being so perfectly in- 
significant in comparison, that the sublime effect 
of this most magnificent mountain is not at all 
impaired, or its proportions hidden by them. This 
great mountain is separated into. two heads, dis- 
tinguished as the Great and Little Ararat, which 
perhaps: accounts for the plural expression, 
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turning, he concluded that the waters were 
entirely withdrawn. In consequence of this 
he made the necessary preparations for 
leaving the ark; but, mindful of God’s 
directions, ventured not forth till fifty-five 
days after, in order that the earth might be 
properly dry for his reception. Having, at 
the expiration of that period, received God’s 
positive command to leave the ark, he ac- 
cordingly came out of it on the twenty- 
seventh day of the second. month, bringing 
with him every creature that had been re- 
tained for replenishing the earth. Thus 
ended Noah’s long and melancholy confine- 
ment, which, from the time of his entering 
the ark to that of his leaving it, amounted 
exactly to one solar year. 

The first thing Noah did, after quitting the 
ark, was to erect an altar, on which he offered 
sacrifices to God, for his great goodness in 
preserving him and his family from the gen- 
eral destruction. The Almighty, knowing 
the purity of Noah’s intentions, was so well 
pleased with his conduct, that he gave him 
his divine assurance that he would never 
more ‘‘curse the ground for man’s sake,” 
nor should the earth ever be again destroyed 
by a general deluge. In confirmation of 
this, he appointed a bow to appear in the 
heavens as a token, and which was now to 
be the ratification of the truth of his promise. 
Having, by this divine promise, eased the 


“mountains,” of *the text. The heads form dis- 
tinct cones, separated by a wide chasm or glen, 
which renders the distanee between the two peaks 
12,000 yards. One of them is much smaller than 
the other, and forms a more regular and pointed 
cone; it is also much lower, and its summit is 
clear of snow insummer. The Armenians, who 
have many religious establishments in its vicinity, 
regard the mountain with intense veneration, 
and are firmly persuaded that the ark is still pre- 
seryed on its summit. 


t “I do set my bow in the cloud.”” — The rather 
equivocal sense of the word “set” in English 
has occasioned a very mistaken impression, which 
has led to some ecavils, which the use of the more 
proper word “appoint ” would have prevented. 
As it stands, it has been understood to say that 
the rainbow was at this time first produced: 
whereas, as its appearance is occasioned by the 
immutable laws of refraction and reflection, as 
apr to the rays of the sun striking on drops 
of falling rain, we know that the phenomenon 
must have been occasionally exhibited from the 
beginning of the world, as at present constituted. 
Accordingly, the text says no more than that 
the rainbow was then appointed to be a token of 
the covenant between God and man. : 
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mind of Noah, who was fearful of a second 
deluge, the Almighty, after blessing him and 
his sons, granted them many singular priy- 
ileges, such as far exceeded those he had 
bestowed on our primitive parents. Before 
the flood, mankind had no other food than 
vegetables; but now the Almighty, after 
giving Noah and his sons the same dominion 


ee 
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over the creation as he had done Adam, 
permitted them to kill any creatures they 
thought proper for food, only with this re-. 
striction, that they should not eat ‘‘ the blood 
thereof.”” This restraint was certainly laid by 
God to prevent the shedding of human blood, 
against which he denounces the following 
sentence: ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
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by man shall his blood be shed.”’ With these 
grants and promises, God gave the same 
encouragement to Noah and his family that 
he did to our first progenitors, by telling 
them to ‘‘be fruitful and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth.” 

Though the deluge had destroyed all the 
inhabitants of the earth (except. what were 
retained in the ark for forming the new 
world), yet the vegetable part of the creation 
still existed, and, in a short time, by the 
genial warmth of the sun, again appeared in 
all its glory. 


laid himself down to sleep in his tent, where, 
either from the rustling of the wind, or the 
discomposure of his body, he was uncovered 
on that part which natural modesty teaches 
us to conceal. ; j 
This cireumstance produced the first in- 
stance of human degeneracy after the flood. 
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Previous to the flood, Noah had directed 
his attention to husbandry, and the earth 
having now resumed its former appearance, 
he betook himself to the same employment. 
Among other improvements, he planted a 
vineyard, and, prompted by natural curiosity 
to taste the fruit of his own labor, invented 
a machine for extracting the juice from the 
grape. Pleased with the taste of the liquor, 
and being unacquainted with the strength of 
it, he unwisely gave a loose to indulgence, 
and, by drinking too freely, became quite 
intoxicated. In consequence of this, he 


The old world was destroyed for the wicked- 
ness of its inhabitants, and therefore it might 
have been expected that the mew world 
would have been filled with people of a’ 
better disposition: but, as in the ark there 
were unclean as well as clean beasts, so in 
the family of Noah there were two good sons 
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and one naturally wicked, the two former 
being Shem and Japheth, and the latter 
Ham. 

The unseemly situation of Noah, from _his 
intoxication, was first discovered by this 
wicked son, who, instead of covering his 
father’s nakedness and concealing his shame, 
exposed .his weakness, and made him the 
subject of his scorn and derision. But his 
brothers were far from being pleased with his 
conduct : possessed of filial piety, and moved 
at the indecent posture of their aged 
parent, they no sooner saw him than they ran 
and fetched a garment, and immediately 
covered that nakedness which their pious 
modesty would not permit them to behold. 

When Noah recovered from the stupe- 
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faction into which the wine had thrown him, 
and was informed of the unworthy manner 
in which his son Ham had treated him, he 
cursed his race, in the person of Canaan, 
his grandson: ‘‘ Cursed,” said he, ‘ be 
Canaan: a servant of servants shall he be 
to his brethren.’’ On the contrary, reflect- 
ing how respectfully his other two sons 
behaved, he rewarded their pious care with 
giving each his. blessing; all which, in 
process of time, was fulfilled in their pos- 
terity. 

These are all the particulars given us by 
the sacred historian relative to Noah, except 
that he lived three hundred and fifty years 
after the deluge, and paid the debt of nature 
at the age of nine hundred and fifty. 


CHAPTER III. 


SETTLEMENT AND GENEALOGY OF NOAH’S DESCENDANTS. 


Ir is not in the least to be doubted but 
that Noah and his family, for some years 
after the flood, continued to reside in the 
neighborhood of the mountains of Armenia, 
where the ark had rested. But his de- 
scendants, in the course of time, having a 
numerous progeny, the greater part of them 
quitted their primitive spot, and directing 
their course eastward, came at length to the 


plain of Shinar, on. the banks of the river 
Euphrates. Attracted by the beauty of the 
place, the convenience of its situation, and 
the natural fertility of the’ soil, they resolved 
not to proceed any further but to make this 
their fixed place of residence. 

Having formed this resolution, in order to 
render themselves conspicuous to future gen- 
erations, they determined to erect a city,* 


* Basyton.— This city arose from the 
building of Babel, and became the famous capi- 
tal of Chaldea. This most celebrated metropolis 
of the East, enlarged by Belus, and further ex- 
tended by Queen Semiramis, about the year 1200 
B. C., reached its summit of magnificence under 
Nebuchadnezzar, about the year 570 B. C., or 
when further embellished by his daughter-in-law 
Nitocris. Its magnitude was 480 furlongs, or 60 
miles in compass, being an exact square of 15 
miles 6n each side. Its walls were built of brick 
laid in bitumen, 87 feet thick, and 350 feet high, 
on which were 250 towers, or, according to some, 
316. The materials for building the wall were 
dug from avast ditch or moat, which was lined 
with brickwork, and, being filled with water from 
the river Euphrates, surrounded the city as a de- 
fence. The city had 100 gates of solid brass, one 
at each end of its 50 streets, 150 feet wide: these 
crossed the city; so that the whole was divided 
into 676 squares, four and a half furlongs on 
each side, around which were houses, the inner 
parts being reserved for gardens, pleasure-crounds, 
and fields. Facing the wall, on every side, was 


a row of houses, with a street between, of 200 
feet wide; and the city was divided into equal 
parts by the river Euphrates, over which was a 
bridge, and at each end of it a palace, communi- 
cating with each other under the river by a sub- 
terraneous passage. Near to the old palace stood 
the tower of Babel: this prodigious pile, being 
completed, consisted of eight towers, each,75 feet 
high, rising one upon another, with an outside 
winding staircase, to its summit, which, with its 
chapel on the top, reached an elevation of 660 
feet. In this chapel was a golden image 40 feet 
high, valued at $17,500,000, and the whole of 

the sacred utensils were reckoned worth $200,000- 

000! Besides these wonders, were the hanging 
gardens, on a series of elevated. terraces, the up-. 
permost equalling the height of the city walls, 

and having-a reservoir, supplied by a machine 

with water from the ‘river. This great work was 
designed by Nebuchadnezzar to represent a hilly 
country, for the gratification of his wife Amytis, 
a native of Media. Babylon flourished for nearly — 
200 years in this scale of grandeur; during 
which idolatry, pride, cruelty, and every abomina- 
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and in it a building of such stupendous 
height as should be the wonder of the world. 
Their principal motives in doing this were, 
to keep themselves together in one body, that 
by their united strength and counsels, as the 
world increased, they might bring others 
under their subjection, and thereby become 
masters of the universe. 

The idea of the intended tower gave them 
the most singular satisfaction, and the nov- 
elty of the design induced them to enter 
upon its construction with the greatest 
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alacrity. One inconvenience, however, 
arose, of which they were not apprised, 
namely, there being no stone in the country 
wherewith to build it. But this defect was 
soon supplied by the nature of the soil, 
which being clayey, they soon converted into 
bricks, and cemented them together with a 
pitchy substance, called bitumen, the coun- 
try producing that article in great abun- 
dance. 

As the artificers were numerous, the work 
was carried on with great expedition, and in 
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BABYLON (INUNDATED). 


a short time the walls were raised to a great 
height. But the Almighty, being dis- 


tion, prevailed among all ranks of the people ; 


when Gop, by his prophets, denounced its utter 
ruin, and which was accordingly accomplished, 
commencing with Cyrus taking the city, after a 
siege of two years, in the year 538 B. C., to 
emancipate the Jews, as foretold by the prophets. 
By successive overthrows, this once “ glory of the 
Chaldees’ excellency,” this “lady of kingdoms,” 
has become a “ desolation,” “‘ without an inhabit- 
ant,” and its temple a vast heap ofrubbish! Daniel 
ii. vi., Isaiah xiii. xlv., Jeremiah ]. li. ‘“ Birs Nem- 
youd,” as the ancient tower of Babel is called, 
Mr. Rich says, “is a mound of an oblong form, 
the total cirenmference of which is 762 yards. 
At the eastern side it is cloven by a deep furrow, 
and is not more than 50 or 60 feet high; but on 
the western side it rises in a conical figure to the 
elevation of 198 feet, and on its summit is a solid 


satisfied with their proceedings, thought 
proper to interpose, and totally put an end 


pile of brick, 37 feet high by 28 in breadth, di- 
minishing in thickness to the top, which is broken 
and irregular, and rent by a large fissure extend- 
ing through a third of its height. It is perforated 
by small holes, disposed in rhomboids. The 
fire-burnt bricks of which it is built have inscrip- 
tions on them: and so excellent is the cement, 
which appears to be lime-mortar, that it is nearly 
impossible to extract one whole. The other 
parts of the summit of this hill are occupied by 
immense fragments of brickwork, of no determi- 
nate figure, tumbled together, and converted into 
solid vitrified masses,.as if they had undergone 
the action of the fiercest fire, or had been blown 
up with gunpowder, the layers of brick being per- 
fectly discernible.” These ruins proclaim the 
divinity of the Holy Scriptures ! 
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to their ambitious project ; so that this first | fore, to render their undertaking ineffectual, 
attempt of their vanity became only a monu- | and to lessen the towering hopes of. these 
ment of their folly and weakness. aspiring mortals, the Almighty formed the 
resolution of confounding their language. 
In consequence of this, a universal jargon 
suddenly took place, and the different dialects 
caused such a distraction of thought, that, 
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Though the descendants of Noah were at| to each other their respective ideas, they 
this time exceedingly numerous, yet they | were thrown into the utmost disorder. By 
all spoke one language.* In order, there-| this awful stroke of divine justice they were 
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A, Babil, or Mujelibeh. B, Kasr. c, Amran-ben-Ali. bp, Enclosure, and building within it, perhaps once connected 


with ruins on the left bank, also marked p. x, Parallel lines of rampart. F, Lines of rampart meeting at a right 
angle. H, Embankment along the river side. 


not only deprived of prosecuting their in- | verse and agreeable intercourse. We are not, 
tended plan, but of the greatest pleasure a | however, to suppose that each individual had 
social being can enjoy, namely, mutual con- | a peculiar dialect or language to himself, but 


* Laneuace, or human speech, Genesis xi. | creatures, Gen. ii. 19, 20. Learned men call the 
1: this most certainly was originally given to our | most ancient language the “ Shemitish,” as 
first parents by the inspiration of God, who, | spoken by the descendants of Shem, the son of 
therefore, exercised Adam in giving names to the | Noah. This, however, was soon divided into 


incapable of understanding or making known — 


THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 
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only the several tribes or families, which are 
supposed to have been about seventy in num- 
ber. These, detaching themselves according 
to their respective dialects, left the spot, 
which, before the consequences of their pre- 
sumption, they had considered as the most de- 


lightful on earth, and’ took up their tem-7 


porary residences in such places as they 
either pitched on by choice, or were directed 
to by chance. 

Thus did the Almighty not only defeat 
the designs of those ambitious people, but 
likewise accomplished his own, by having 
the world more generally inhabited than it 
otherwise would have been. ‘The spot on 
which they had begun to erect their tower 
was, from the judgment that attended so 
rash an undertaking, called Babel.* 

The confusion of tongues, and dispersion 
of the family of Noak, happened one hun- 
dred and one years after the flood, as is evi- 
dent from the birth of Peleg, the son of 
Eber, who was the great-grandson of Shem, 
and born in the one hundred and first year 
after that memorable period.’ He received 
his name from this singular circumstance, 
the word Peleg, in the Hebrew language, 
signifying partition or dispersion. 

The descendants of Noah being now dis- 
persed, in process of time, from their great 
increase, they scattered themselves to dis- 
tant parts of the earth, and, according to 
their respective families, settled in different 
parts of the world. Some took up their 
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residence in Asia, some in Africa, and ° 
others in Europe. But by what means they 
obtained possession of the several countries 
they inhabited, the sacred historian has not 
informed us. It is, however, natural to 
suppose, that their respective situations did 
not take place from chance, but mature de- 
liberation ; and that a proper assignment 
was made of such and such places, accord- 
ing to the divisions and subdivisions of the 
different families. 

In order to form a proper idea of the 
manner in which the world was populated 
after the flood, and confusion of tongues, we 
Shall give the genealogy of Noah’s three 
sons, and describe the respective parts of 
the earth possessed by their descendants ; 
in doing which, we shall, agreeably to the 
manner of Moses, begin with those of 
Japheth, who, though usually mentioned 
last, was the eldest son of Noah. 

It is to be observed that the grand-chil- 
dren of Noah made it an invariable rule to 
give their own names to the countries of 
which they became possessed, and where 
they settled, in order to perpetuate their 
memories to future posterity. 

The sons of Japheth were seven in num- 
ber, who spread themselves over Asia, from 
the mountains Taurus and Auranus to the 
river Tanais, and then entering Europe, pene- 
trated as far as Spain, distinguishing the 
countries, as they proceeded, by their own 
proper appellations, viz. : T Gomer gave title 


three dialects: many other languages are now 
found to exist, Daniel iii. 4; of which the origin 
is declared in the Bible to have been effected by 
the Divine interposition at Babel, Genesis xi. 7. 
The Shemitish dialects were: 1.. Aramzan, 
spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Chaldza, sub- 
divided into the Syriac and Chaldee dialects. 2. 
Hebrew or Canaanitish dialect, spoken in Pheeni- 
ciaand its colonies. 3, Arabic, spoken with varia- 
tions in Arabia and Ethiopia. Hebrew bears 
marks of being the most ancient of the oriental lan- 
guages; and in it the Old Testament, which con- 
tains the most ancient records in existence, was 
written, except Daniel, ii. 4, vii. 28, Ezra iv. 8, 
vi. 18, vii. 12-26. The New Testament was 
written in the Greek language. 

* BABEL (confusion or mixture), a tower com- 
menced, as is generally supposed, during the life 
of Noah, under the direction of Nimrod, a 
grandson of Ham, and about A. M. 1770, or 113 
years after the deluge, though ‘some place this 
work tw¢ or three hundred years later, Genesis 
x. 10, xi. 1-9. Nimrod is believed to have 
formed a system of idolatry for his adherents, 
designing, by this means, to establish a national 
union under his government, thereby frustrating 
the Divine designs, which required their disper- 


sion,-to repeople the earth. This impious at- 
tempt occasioned their miraculous confusion of 
speech, on which account the building’ ceased, 
and the purpose of God was accomplished in the 
replenishing of the world by the scattered people. 
How far the work had proceeded we are not in- 
formed ; but it is believed that, besides three years 
in preparing materials, twenty-two had been ex- 
pended in the undertaking, and that the tower 
had been carried up several stories, laying the 
foundation for the city of Babylon. 


+ Several of these nations still retain the 
names given them by their founder; others have 
lost their original appellations; and some are 
distinguished by terms corrupted from the primi- 
tive denominations. The Greeks principally 
oceasioned these innovations; for, when power 
gave them importance, they arrogated to them- 
selves the glory of antiquity; corrupted the 
names of other nations to give them a more 
modern appearance; and pretended that, from 
the emigrations of their predecessors, the sur- 
rounding realms were peopled, for which reason 
they took the liberty to prescribe laws for their 
observance, as they had invented appellations for 
their distinction. 
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to the Gomorites, now called Galatians, or 
Gauls, by the Greeks. Magog founded 
the Magogites, since styled Scythians, or 
Tartars. From Media originated the Me- 
deans or Medes. Javan was the founder 
of the Ionians and Greeks in general. Tu- 
bal, of the Iberians, or Spaniards: and 
Mashech, of the Meschinians or Cappado- 
cians: and Tiras, of the Thirzeans or Thra- 
cians, 

Gomer had three sons, the eldest of whom, 
Ashkanaz, took possession of Ascania (which 
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is part of the Lesser Phrygia). The 
second son, named Riphah, possessed him- 
self of the Riphaan mountains; and To- 
garmah, the third son, took Galatia and part 
of Cappadocia. ‘ ; 

Javan had four sons, namely, Elishah, 
who seated himself in Peloponnesus; Tar 
shish, in part of Spain; Kittim, in Italy ; 
and Dodanim, in France. 

By these, and the colonies which, in pro- 
cess of time, proceeded from them, not only 
a considerable part of Asia, but all Europe, 


with the adjacent islands, were well stocked 
with inhabitants descended from Japheth, 
who though thus dispersed, spoke the same 
language, and, for a time at least, preserved 
a correspondence with the respective tribes 
or families to which they originally be- 
longed. 

The descendants of Summ, the second 
son of Noah (from whom originated the 
Hebrew nation), were five sons, who pos- 


sessed themselves of those parts of Asia 
which extend from the Euphrates to the 
Indian ocean. Elam, the eldest, took pos- 
session of a country in Persia, at first called 
after himself, but, in the time of Daniel, it 
obtained the name of Susiana. Ashur 
founded the Assyrian empire, in which he 
built several cities, particularly one called 
Nineveh ;* Arphaxad founded Chaldeea ; 
Lud, Lydia; and Aram that part of Syria 


* NinevEH. — Nineveh was the capital of the 
ancient kingdom and empire of Assyria. It is 
first mentioned in the O. T. in connexion with 
the primitive dispersion of the human race. 
Ashur, or according to the opinion of some, 
Nimrod, migrating from the land of Shinar, 
founded this city, which is supposed to have been 
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first peopled by 8 colony from Babylon. It was 
built on the east bank of the Tigris, nearly oppo- 
site Mosul, in N. Lat. 36° 20/; E. Lon. 48° 10!. 

This once splendid and populous city, the first 
notice of which is found in Genesis, B. C. 2218 
years, is not mentioned again until the time of 
the book of Jonah, the eighth century B. GC. 


which extends itself to the Mediterranean 
seas. 

Aram had four sons,’ namely, Uz, who 
seated himself in the country called Damas- 
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cus; Hul took possession of Armenia; 
Mash, of the mountain Masius; Gether, of 
a part of Mesopotamia. 

Arphaxad was the father of Salah, 


The prophet Nahum, B. C. 645, directs his proph- 
ecies against Nineveh. Sennacherib was slain 
there, when worshipping in the temple of Nis- 
roch, his god. Zephaniah, B. C. 630, speaks of 
the city in connection with Assyria (2: 13) ; 
and this is the last mention of Nineveh as an ex- 
- isting city. Its destruction took place, as ap- 


Assyrian Queen. Assyrian King. 
Nineveh Marbles. 


pears from the concurrence of Biblical and classi- 
cal history, about 600 years B. C. It was then 
laid waste, its monuments destroyed, and its in- 
habitants dispersed. It never recovered from its 
ruins. 

Previous to modern researches and excavations, 
the ruins, which occupied the supposed site of 


Nineveh, consisted apparently in irregular mounds | 


Presumed site of ancient Nineveh, showing position of 
parts explored. 


Modern town of Mosul. BB, The River Tigris. 
sy Yunus. D, Kouyunjik. E, Khorsabad. 


c, Nebi 
of earth and rubbish, with traces of dilapidated 
walls and sun-dried bricks. Some of these 
mounds were of enormous dimensions, varying 
from 50 to 150 feet in height. The discoveries 
made by recent explorers are of very great his- 
toric value, more especially as they stand related 
to the Bible history and prophecy. The first 


.| stroyed by fire. 


traveller who explored the ruins which marked 
the site of ancient Nineveh was Mr. Rich, politi- 
cal resident of the British government in Bagdad, 
in 1820. No attempt at a thorough and syste- 
matic exploration was made till M. Botta, 
French consul at Mosul, was commissioned by 
his government to explore those ruins more fully, 
which he did in 1843. His discoveries were fol- 
lowed, between the years 1845 and 1850, by Mr. 
Layard, who found the ruins of several edifices, 
consisting of a number of halls, chambers, and 
galleries, panelled with sculptured and inscribed 
alabaster slabs, and opening into each other by 
doorways, formed by pairs of colossal, human- 
headed, winged bulls or lions. By the aid of 
the inscriptions, which have been deciphered, 
there have been recognized the names of Sar- 
danapalus, Shalmanezer, Essarhaddon, and Sen- 
nacherib, builders of these magnificent palaces, 
now exhumed after having been buried for cen- 
turies. 

The palaces, sculptures, inscriptions, paintings, 


| and other relics discovered, are, in a most striking 


manner, illustrative and confirmatory of the 
prophecies contained in the books of Nahum and 
Zephaniah. Nahum threatens the utter destruction 
of the city : ‘‘ With an overrunning flood he will 
make an utter end of the place thereof.” ‘ He 
will make an utter end; affliction shall not rise 
up the second time.” (1: 8,9.) ‘Thy people 
is scattered upon the mountains, and no one 
gathereth them. There is no healing of thy 
bruise.” (3: 18,19.) ‘The overrunning flood,” 
and the allusion to the overflow of the river, con- 
tained in 2: 6, “The gates of the rivers shall be 
opened,” are believed by some commentators to 
have been fulfilled, when the Medo-Babylonian 
army captured the city, the walls having been 
partly undermined by an extraordinary overflow 
of the Tigris. The city was to be in part de- 
“The fire shall devour thy 
bars,” “then shall the fire devour thee.” (3: 
13, 15.) It has been found that some of the 
palaces had been destroyed by fire. The popu- 
lation was to be surprised when unprepared ; — 
“while they are drunkeas drunkards, they shall 
be devoured as stubble fully dry.” (1: 10.) 
Diodorus states that the last and fatal assault 
was made when they were overcome with wine. 
| Nineveh, after its fall, was to be ‘empty, and 
void, and waste” (2: 10); “it shall come to 
pass, that all they that look upon thee, shall flee 
from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste.” (3: 
7.) This language describes the present state 
of the site of the city. Many allusions in the 
O. T. to the dress, arms, modes of warfare, and 
customs of the people of Nineveh, as well as of 
the Jews, are explained by the Nineveh monu- 
ments. Thus (2: 3) “the shield of his mighty 
men is made red, the valiant men are in scarlet.” 
The shields and the dresses of the warriors are 
generally painted red in the Scriptures. The 
glowing description of the assault upon the city 


(3: 1, 2, 3) is illustrated in almost every particu- 
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whose son Eber gave name to the Hebrew 
nation. Joctan, the first-born of Eber, had 
thirteen children, all of whom settled them- 
selves in that part of the world which is sit- 
uated between Syria and the river Cophene 
in Judea. The youngest son of Eber was 
Peleg, who, as we have before observed, 


was so called because, at the time of his 
birth, the dispersion of the people took 
place. : 

The descendants of Ham (the youngest 
son of Noah) were four sons, namely, Cush, 
who took up his residence in that part 
of Armenia lying towards Egypt; Miz 


Portal of the Palace discovered at Khorsabad. (From Botta.) 


raim,* in both Upper and Lower Egypt ; 
Phutt, in part of Lybia; and Canaan, in 
that part of the country which was after- 
ward called by his name. 

Cush, the eldest son of Ham, had several 
children, namely, Seba, who settled on the 
southwest of Arabia; Havilah fixed himself 
in that part of the country situated on the 
river Pison, where it leaves the Euphrates, 
and runs into the Arabian Gulf; Saptah 
took up his residence on the same shore, a 
little to the north of his brother Havilah; 
Raamah and Sabtecha, together with the 


lar. The mounds, the battering-ram, the various 
kinds of armor, helmets, shields, spears, and 
swords used in battle during a siege, and chariots 
and horses, are all seen in various bas-reliefs. 
The interior decoration of Assyrian palaces is 
described by Ezekiel, himself a captive in 
Assyria, and an eye-witness of their magnificence 
(23: 14, 15); a description strikingly illustrated 
by the sculptured likenesses of Assyrian kings 
and warriors. <> 

The Assyrian inscriptions, discovered on the 
exhumed monuments and palace walls of 
Nineveh, usually contain brief chronicles of the 
king who built or restored the edifice in which 
they are found, records of his wars and expedi- 
tions and conquests. The most important in- 
scription hitherto discovered in connection with 
Biblical history, is that upon a pair of colossal 
human-headed bulls, now in the British Museum, 
containing the records of Sennacherib, and de- 
scribing his wars with Hezekiah. Many Biblical 
names have been found in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. Among these names are found those of 
three Jewish kings, viz., Jehu, Menahem, and 
Hezekiah. 

Important results in relation to Biblical his- 
tory have been already realized from the dis- 
coveries made among the long-buried. ruins of 


two sons of the former (namely, Sheba and 
Dedan), settled themselves on the same 
coast, farther to the east; and Nimrod, the 
last son of Cush, was founder of the Baby- 
lonish empire. 

Besides the three sons of Mizraim (who, af- 
ter the death of their father, divided his ter- 
ritory into three parts), he had three others, 
namely, Ludim and Lehabim, who peopled 
Lybia, and Caslubim, who seated himself 
at Castisots, near the entrance of Egypt 
from Palestine. Caslubim had two sons, 
namely, Philistim and Caphthorim, the for- 


ancient Nineveh, and important additional re- 
sults may be anticipated from future researches. 
As appears from an article in Dr. Smith’s Dic 
tionary of the Bible, from which many of the 
above facts are derived, ‘‘a list of nineteen or 
twenty kings can already be compiled, and the 
annals of the greater number of them will 
probably be restored to the history of one of the 
most powerful empires of the ancient world, and 
which appears to have exercised perhaps greater 
influence than any other upon the subsequent 
condition and development of ¢ivilized man. 
The only race now found near the ruins of Nine- 
veh or in Assyria, which may have any claim to 
be considered descendants from the ancient 
inhabitants of the country are the so-called Chal- 
dean or Nestorian tribes, inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Koordistan, the plains round the lake 
Ooroomiyah, in Persia, and a few villages in the 
neighborhood of Mosul.’ —A. B. 

* After the death of Mizraim (who was king 
of Egypt), the country he possessed was, by 
three of his sons, divided into as many king- 
doms, viz.: Ananim was king of Tanis, or Lower 
Egypt, called afterward Delta; Napthulim, of 
Naph, or Memphis, in Upper Egypt, and Pa- 
thrusim founded the kingdom of Pathros, or 
Thebes, in Thebais. 
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mer of whom established the country of the 
Philistines, between the borders of Canaan 
and the Mediterranean sea; and the latter, 
after his father’s death, took possession of 
his territories. 

The sons of Canaan were, Sidon, the 
founder of the Sidonians, who lived in Pho- 
nicia ; Heth, the founder of the Hittites, 
who lived near Hebron; Emor, the founder 
of the Amorites, who lived in the mountains 
of Judzea; and Arva, the founder of the 
Arvadites, * who resided near Sidon. But 
whether the other sons of Canaan settled in 
this country or not, cannot be ascertained 
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with any certainty; only this we know, that 
they must have taken up their residence 
somewhere between Sidon and Gerar, and 
Admah and Zoboim ; those places being the 
boundaries of the land they possessed. 

Thus we find that, in the first dispersion 
of the people over the world, the descendants 
of Japheth not only possessed all Europe, 
but also a considerable portion of Asia, 
The posterity of Shem had in their posses- 
sion part of the Greater and Lesser Asia, 
and probably all the countries to the east, 
as faras China. The descendants of Ham 
possessed all Africa, with a great part of Asia. 


ISLAND OF ARADUS. 


But before we quit the genealogy of 
Noah’s descendants, it will be necessary to 


* The Arvadites are said by Josephus to have 
occupied and given their name to the small island 
of Aradus, called Arvad and Arpad in the 
Scriptures (2 Kings xix. 13; Ezekiel xxvii. 8) ; 
and the inhabitants of which are by Ezekiel men- 
tioned along with the Sidonians, as taking an ac- 
tive part in the maritime commerce of Tyre. 
This island, which is about one league from the 
shore, and not above a mile in circumference, 
ultimately became the port and thief town of 
this enterprising and prosperous section of the 
Pheenician people; and there was a time when 
even Romans regarded with admiration its lofty 
houses, built with more stories than those of 


Rome, and its cisterns hewn in the rock. All 
this, except the cisterns and some fragments of 


mention some further particulars relative to 
the posterity of his second son Shem, from 


wall, has passed away; but Arvad is still the seat 
of a town, and, being a mart of transit, its in- 
habitants are stillengaged in commerce. Though 
the island was the favorite seat of the people, as 
their wealth and peace were there safe from the 
wars and troubles of the continent, and their 
shipping needed not to hazard the dangers of the 
coast, they were by no means without possessions 
on the main land; for their dominion along the 
shore extended from Tortosa [also Tartous, 
anciently Antaradus] which lay opposite their 
island, northward to Jebilee. They were, there- 
fore, the most northerly of the Phenician people. 
See Joseph. Antiq. 1, 6, 2; Strabo, Geog. v. 153 
Pococke, ii. 27; Volney, ii. 14; Buckingham’s 
Arab Tribes, 523. 
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whom the Hebrews took their rise, and who {named Terah ; after which he lived one hun- 
will be found the principal objects of the suc- | dred and nineteen years ; in all one hundred 


ceeding history. 

About two years after the flood, at which 
time Shem was one hundred years old, he 
had a son named Arphaxad; after which 
time he lived five hundred years; so that 
the whole of his life was exactly six hundred 
years. 

Arphaxad, when thirty-five, had a son 
named Salah; after which he lived four hun- 
dred and three years; in all four hundred 

and thirty-eight. 

’ Salah, when thirty, had a son named Eber 
(from whom his descendants were called 
Hebrews), after which he lived four hundred 
and three years; in all four hundred and 
thirty-three. 

Eber, when thirty-four, had a son named 
Peleg, in whose time the earth came to be 
divided ; after which he lived four hundred 
and thirty years, in all four hundred and 
sixty-four. 

Peleg, when thirty, had a son named Reu, 
after which he lived two hundred and nine 
years ; in all two hundred and thirty-nine. 

Reu, when thirty-two, had a son named 
Serug; after which he lived two hundred 
and seven years; in all two hundred and 
thirty-nine. 

Serug, when thirty, had a son named 
Nahor; after which he lived two hundred 
years ; in all two hundred and thirty. 

Nahor, when twenty-nine, had a son 


and forty-eight. 

Terah was the father of the first great patri- 
arch after Noah, namely, Abraham. He 
had likewise two other sons, the one called 
Nahor, and the other Haran. The last of 
these, who was the eldest of the three, died 
before his father, at Ur,* in Chaldzea, the 
place of his nativity. He left behind him a 
son named Lot, and two daughters, the elder 
of’ whom, called Milehah, was espoused to 
her uncle Nahor, and the younger, named 
Sarai, was married to her uncle Abram. 

A universal depravity of human nature 
now displayed itself in all parts of the world, 
but more particularly in the city of Ur, 
where the practice of idolatry was carried to 
its utmost height. In consequence of this, 
Terah resolved to leave his abode, that he 
might no longer be an eye-witness of the 
iniquity of the people. Having formed this 
resolution, he quitted Ur, and taking with 
him his son Abram and his wife, together 
with his grandson Lot, set out with an intent 
of visiting the land of Canaan. In his 
journey he stopped at a place called Haran 
(or Charran), a city of Mesopotamia, where, 
being seized with a violent illness, he was 
compelled to make it the place of his resi- 
dence. The violence of the disorder pre- 
vailing over the power of medicine, nature 
at lenoth gave way, and Terah died at Haran, 
in the two hundred and fifth year of his age. 


GHA Poe ry. 


CALL OF ABRAHAM. — MIGRATION. — BIRTH OF ISHMAEL. 


Art the close of the preceding chapter, we 
observed that Terah, the father of Abram, 
left his native place, in order to go into 


the land of Canaan. It is here to be 
observed, that his conduct in this respect 
certainly arose from divine direction, the 


* Ur or tHe Cuartpexs. — The birthplace of 
Abraham has been generally regarded as a town; 
but such orientalists as have of late years had occa- 
sion to express an opinion on the subject, have 
been rather disposed to regard.it as the name of a 
district. As such, there is little reason to question 
that it is that which the sacred text indicates, as 
it comprehends both the towns in which the 


names mentioned in this part of the history have 
been sought. Of these, one is the town called by 
the Syrians Urhoi, and by the Arabians Orfah, or 
Urfah, which the Moslems firmly believe to be the 
Ur of the text; and the Jews and Christians of 
the country acquiesce in this conclusion. This 
town is situated at the foot of the mountains of 
Osroene, at the head of the great plain which was 
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Almighty having thought proper to select 
this family out of the rest of mankind, by 
making Abram ‘ Father of the faithful,” or 
worshippers of the true God. 

It is evident that God had revealed him- 
self to Abram, previous to his removal frém 
Ur, as appears from the account of the in- 
spired penman: ‘‘The Lord had said unto 
Abram,’’* &c., Gen. xii. 1. He had com- 
manded him to leave the country in which 
he resided, and to travel into another he 
should point out to him. He likewise 
promised to make him father of a mighty 
people, and in him to bless all the families 
on the earth. 

Abram, fully persuaded, in his own mind, 
of the truth of the divine promise (though 
he knew not the difficulties that might at- 
tend his removal, nor even the country in 
which he was to settle), immediately after 
the decease of his father, prepared himself to 
go to the land which God should appoint, 
and, by a strict attention to the divine com- 
mands, prove at once his faith and obedi- 
_ ence. 

Accordingly, taking with him his nephew 
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Lot, his wife Sarai, and the rest of his fam- 
ily, together with all his effects, he set out 
on his journey, which he prosecuted with all 
convenient expedition, till he came (by the 
divine guidance) into the land of Canaan. f 
Desirous of making some survey of the 
country, he stopped in the plain ¢ of Moreh, 
not far from the city of Sichem, || then in- 
habited by the Canaanites. Here he 
erected an altar, in order to pay his devo- 
tions to God, who was so well pleased with 
his conduct, that he gave him fresh assur- 
ances of his favor and protection, and that, 
in process of time, thé whole land in which 
he then dwelt should be possessed by his 
descendants. 

After staying some time in the plains ‘of 
Moreh, Abram removed with his family into 
the more mountainous part of the country, 
situated between Bethel and Hai. Here he 
likewise erected an altar, that he might not 
be deficient in the discharge of that duty 
which he was conscious of owing to his great 
and omnipotent benefactor. 

From Bethel he proceeded farther to the 
south ; but was interrupted in his progress 


formerly so called, and is still a place of some 
consideration. Cartwright says, “ The air of this 
city is very healthful, and the country fruitful. 
It is built nearly four-square, the west side stand- 
ing on the side of a rocky mountain, and the east 
part trendeth into a spacious valley, replenished 
with vineyards, orchards, and gardens. The walls 
are very strong, furnished with great store of 
artillery, and contain in circuit three English 
miles ; and for the gallantness of its sight it was 
once reckoned the metropolitical seat of Mesopo- 
tamia.” 

* In what manner God revealed himself to 
Abram, the sacred historian has not told us. It 
was probably by a voice from the Shechinah, or 
symbol of the Divine presence; for St. Stephen 
expressly says: “The God of Glory appeared 
unto him before he dwelt in Charran.” Acts 
vil. 2. 

+ This country fell to the lot of Caanan, the 
son of Ham. to which he gave his own name. 
Canaan was about 200 miles long, and nearly 80 
broad, lying along the eastern border of the 
Mediterranean Sea. David and Solomon gov- 
erned several provinces beyond the limits of 
Canaan, which enlarged their kingdom, 1 -Kings, 
iy. 21-24. Canaan was bounded on the north by 
the mountains of Lebanon in Syria, on the east by 
Arabia Deserta, on the south by the wilderness of 
Arabia Petrsea and Iduma, and on the west by 
the land of the Philistines and the Mediterranean 
Sea. Besides the name of its first possessor, 
Canaan has been variously denominated as the 
Land of the Hebrews, Genesis xl. 15; Palestine, 
Exodus xv. 14; the Land of Promise, Hebrews x1. 
9; the Land of Israel, Judah, Judza, the Holy 
Land, Zechariah ii. 12. Canaan has been the 


theatre of the most extraordinary transactions 
which have ever taken place under the Divine gov- 
ernment upon earth. ‘This is the country: where 
the chief patriarchs walked with God — where the 
theocracy of Israel was established — where the 
prophets received most of their divine inspirations 
—where the temple of Jehovah was erected 
under his special direction — where the incarnate 
Son of God accomplished the work of human 
redemption —and where the apostles were miracu- 
lously endowed with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
to fulfil their commission as ambassadors for 
Christ to invite sinners of all nations into the 
kingdom of Messiah for the blessings of pardon, 
purity, and immortality, in the eternal glory of 
God. Canaan, in the times of David and Solomon, 
contained a population of about 5,000,000; but 
now it has only about 1,500,009 inhabitants. Since 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, it 
has been the scene of strange revolutions, especi- 
ally during the crusades, profanely called holy 
wars; it now forms two wretched provinces, ACRE 
and Damascus, under the miserable government 
of pachas, subject or tributary to the sultan of 
Turkey. The population consists of Turks, 
Syrians, Bedouin Arabs, Copts, Druses of Leb- 
anon, Roman, Armenian, and Greek Christians, 
aud Jews. 

¢{ The Septuagint and most other versions 
call it the Ouk of Moreh, from a large oak that 
grew on it; but our translation renders it plain. 

|| This city, after the ruin of Samaria by 
Salmanesar, was the capital of the Samaritans ; 
and Josephus says it was still so in the time of 
Alexander the Great. It was situated ten miles 
from Shiloh, forty from Jerusalem, and fifty-two 
from Jericho. 
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by: a dreadful famine, which raged with 
great violence throughout the whole coun- 
try. In consequence of this, he formed the 
resolution of going to Egypt, that being the 
only place where relief could be obtained 
under such calamities. * 

Being apprised of the natural libertinism 
of the Egyptians, Abram was exceeding 
anxious concerning his wife Sarai, fearing 
lest her extraordinary beauty might provoke 
their lascivious attention. Though she was 
at this time in the sixty-sixth year of her 
age, t yet she still retained those personal 
charms which, in that country, might en- 
danger the life of him who should pass for 
her husband. After some deliberation, 
Abram concluded that the safest way would 
be for her to conceal her marriage ; upon 
which, communicating his fears to Sarai, 
and she approving of his plan, it was mutu- 
ally agreed between them, that wherever 
they took up their residence, instead of his 
wife, she should pass for his sister. 

The apprehensions that Abram had formed 
were soon verified, after his arrival in 
Egypt. The distinguished charms of his 
wife attracted the notice of several principal 
Egyptians, and she soon became the subject 
of popular conversation. The king, being 
informed of her beauty, was excited to grat- 
ify his curiosity by the sight of so amiable a 
stranger. Accordingly, Sarai was, by his 
order, conducted to court, and placed in the 
apartments allotted for his concubines. 
Here she remained several days, during 
which Abram (her supposed brother) was 
treated with great civility, and on her ac- 
* count (though the king had not yet seen 
her) complimented with many valuable 
presents. 

A feeling mind may, in some degree, 
conceive the distress each party must natur- 
ally be susceptible of on this trying occa- 
sion. Sarai was a beautiful woman, in the 
power of a loose and vicious monarch, and 


* Tt appears from this circumstance, that 
Egypt had been formed into a kingdom soon 
after mankind were dispersed by the confusion 
of languages. Its first name was Mizraim, 
which signifies straightness, it being closed on 


the north by the Mediterranean sea, on the west | bl 


and south by mountains, and on the east by the 
Red sea, or Indian Gulf. Nicolaus Damascus, a 
heathen author, says, that Abram went out of 
Chaldza into Canaan, now called Judea, but, in 
consequence of a great famine raging there, he 
removed to Egypt, in which were abundance of 
all kinds of provisions. 
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destitute of all protection but from the 
hands of the Almighty. While her hus 
band, who should be the only guardian of 
her person, dare not own her as his wife, lest 
the rage of lust and strength of power 
should deprive him of his existence. 

To relieve them from this distressed sit- 
uation, the Almighty was pleased to inter- 
pose in their behalf: and, in order to deter 
Pharaoh ¢ and his nobles from any dishon- 
orable attempts on Sarai, he suddenly 
afflicted them with various diseases and 
bodily infirmities. Not being able to ac 
count for this singular circumstance, they at 
length suspected that it was occasioned by 
the confinement of Sarai, who, instead of 
being the sister of Abram, must certainly be 
his wife. In consequence of these suspi- 
cions, the king sent for Abram, and expos- 
tulated with him on his misconduct; in hay- 
ing spread a false report, which might have 
been attended with a breach on his wife’s 
chastity. After saying this he ordered him 
immediately to quit his kingdom, permitting 
him to take not only his own effects, but the 
presents that had been made him in conse-° 
quence of his supposed sister. 

The famine in Canaan, which had occa- 
sioned Abram to go into Egypt, was hap- 
pily ceased ; so that his leaving the place 
was not only in conformity to the king’s. 
command, but agreeable to his own inclina- 
tions. Abram directed his course the same 
way he had come, and on his arrival at 
Bethel, where he had erected an altar, he of- 
fered on it a sacrifice of thanks to God for 
his happy escape from Egypt, and safe re- 
turn into the Jand of Canaan. 

Abram and his nephew Lot had _ hitherto 
lived with great unanimity on the same 
spot ; but their families and possessions be- 
ing now greatly increased, inconveniences 
took place. They found themselves partic- 
ularly distressed for want of provision for 
their cattle, which, probably, arose partly 


+ It may appear somewhat strange that Sarai 
should have such personal charms at so advanced 
an age, but it must be remembered that as in 
those days they were longer lived than at. pres- 
ent, so their charms were proportionably dura- 

e, 


t What this king’s name was, or indeed any 
of the Egyptian monarchs, cannot be ascer- 
tained. The name Pharaoh was a title of dig- 
nity common to all, in the same manner as that 
of Cesar assumed by the Roman Emperors. 
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from the late famine, and partly from the 
great number of Canaanites, who possessed 
the most fertile parts of the land. This 
want of pasture-ground occasioned frequent 
disputes between the herdsmen of Abram 
and those of Lot; so that the former, fear- 
ing lest the contention which prevailed 
among the servants might end in a rupture 
between themselves, resolved, in a friendly 
manner, to propose a separation from Lot. 
In doing this, such was his great prudence 
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and condescension, that, though superior in 
every respect to his nephew, he gave him 
his choice of settlement in that part of the 
country he should best approve. “If,” 
says he, ‘‘ thou wilt take the left hand, then 
I will go to the right; or, if thou depart 
ie) the right hand, then I will go to the 
eft.” 

This generous and friendly proposition 
was readily agreed to by Lot, who, after 
taking a view of the country, chose the 
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THE JORDAN LEAVING THE LAKE, 


plains near Sodom and Gomorrah, which, 
being watered by the streams of Jordan, * 


* This river, being the principal stream of Pal- 
estine, has acquired a distinction much greater 
than its geographical importance could have 
given. It is sometimes called ‘‘ the river,’ by 
way of eminence, being in fact almost the only 
stream of the country which continues to flow in 
summer. The river rises about an hour and a 
quarter’s journey (say three or three miles and a 
quarter) north-east from Banias, the ancient Czs- 
ara Philippi, in a plain near a hill called Tel-el- 
kadi. It winds through scenery remarkable rath- 
er for sameness and tameness than for bold out- 
line. Its course is not much above 200 miles 
from first to last — from the roots of Anti-Lebanon 
to the head of the Dead Sea. Such is the river 
of the “great plain” of Palestine — the “De-, 
scender”—if not “the river of God” in the 


book of Psalms, at least that of His chosen peo- 
ple throughout their history. The earliest allu- 


were not only pleasant, but exceedingly fer- 
tile. 


sion to it is not so much to the river itself as to 
the plain or plains which it traversed (Gen. xiii. 
10). We must anticipate events slightly to be 
able to speak of the fords or passages of the Jor- 
dan. There were fords over against Jericho, to 
which point the men of Jericho pursued the spies 
(Josh. ii. 7; comp. Judg. iii. 28). Higher up, 
perhaps over against Succoth, some way above 
where the little river Jabbok (Zerka) enters the 
Jordan, were the fords or passages of Bethbarah 
(probably the Bethabara of the Gospel), where 
Gideon lay in wait for the Midianites (Judg. vii. 
24), and where the men of Gilead slew the 
Ephraimites (xii. 6). These fords undoubtedly 
witnessed the first recorded passage of the Jordan 
in the O. T. (Gen. xxxii. 10). And Jordan was 
next crossed, over against Jericho, by Joshua the 
son of Nun, at the head of the descendants of the 
twelve sons of him who signalized the first pas 
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These matters being adjusted, Abram and 
Lot parted, the former continuing at Bethel, 
and the latter retiring to the spot he had 
chosen for his future residence. 

Some time after Lot’s departure, the 
Almighty, ever mindful of his faithful ser- 
vant Abram, again appeared to him in a 
vision, and not only renewed the promise 
he had before made, of enlarging his pos- 
terity, but, bidding him cast his eyes 
round the kingdom, confirmed the gift of all 
'the land which he beheld, to him and his 
descendants. 

These divine assurances were acceptably 
received Ly Abram, who, desirous of seeing 
the different parts of the country promised to 
his posterity, removed from Bethel, and took 
up his residence in the plain of Mamre, ata 
small distance from Hebron. Here (as was 
his usual custom, wherever he pitched his 
tent) he erected an altar, in order to dis- 
charge his religious duties, by offering sacri- 
fices to the Lord. 

In a short time after Abram had settled 
himself at Mamre, by the natural affability 
of his temper, and the respect shown him on 
that account, he acquired the intimacy and 
friendship of some of the most considerable 
Canaanites, particularly three, named Mamre, 
Aner, and Eschol; the former of whom was 
of such importance as to give name to the 
country in which he lived. 

This alliance was not only agreeable to 
Abram, but, in the course of time, proved 
infinitely serviceable, as will appear from 
the following circumstances. Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam, had for some years held five 
petty princes(of which number the king of 
Sodom was one) in a tributary subjection to 
him. Weary with this subjection, they at 
length determined to shake off the yoke they 
had so long borne ; to effect which they con- 
federated together, and, joining their re- 
spective forces, prepared themselves to march 
against their oppressor. 

The king of Elam, being informed of 
their intentions, resolved, if possible, to frus- 
trate their designs. He accordingly raised a 
powerful army, and, in conjunction with three 
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other kings, his allies, immediately advanced 
to meet the enemy. ‘The revolted kings, 
seeing him at a distance, took the field, with 
a firm resolution of trying the fate of a 
pitched battle. The place allotted for de- 
termining the dispute was the valley of 
Siddim, which was full of pits of bitumen, 
or soil of a clayey nature. For some time 
the victory appeared doubtful; but at length 
the five tributary kings were put to rout: 
one part of their army was entirely cut to 
pieces, and the other fled to the neighboring 
mountains, leaving their cities a prey to the 
conquerors. Lot, who happened at this time 
to reside in Sodom, was involved in the 
calamity of the city, being not only plun- 
dered of all his possessions, but carried away 
among the rest of the captives. One of the 
soldiers belonging to the vanquished, hap- 
pening to make his escape, immediately 
hastened to Abram, to whom he related the 
particulars of the battle, and the hapless fate 


fof his nephew. The faithful patriarch, 


anxious for Lot, determined to pursue the vic- 
tors, and, if possible, not only rescue him, but 
the whole of the captives. He accordingly 
armed all his own servants, the number of 
whom amounted to three hundred and eight- 
een, and, accompanied by his three friends and 
associates, Mamre, Eschol, and Aner, set out 
in pursuit of the victors, whom, after a march 
of about seventy leagues, he overtook. near 
Den. Availing himself of the covert of the 
night, he put his forces into proper disposi- 
tion, and immediately charged the enemy cn 
all quarters. So sudden and vigorous un 
attack on an army fatigued with a late 
engagement, and revelling in the spoils of 
conquest, had the desired effect, for Abram, 
in a short time, obtained a complete victory. 
Chedorlaomer, the king of Elam, was among 
many others, slain, and his whole army being 
routed, Abram’s victorious party pursued 
them as far as Hobah, a small place situated 
near Damascus. The enemy, from the great 
consternation into which they had been 
thrown, by the suddenness of the attack, fled 
so precipitately, that they left behind them 
not only the captives, but likewise the booty 


sage. (Josh. iv.12and13). From their vicinity to 
Jerusalem the lower fords were much used ; David, 
it is probable, passed over them in one instance to 
fight the Syrians (2 Sam. x. 17); and subse- 
quently, when a fugitive himself, in his way to 
Mahanaim (xvii. 22) on the east bank. Thus 
there were two customary places, at which the 


¢ 
Jordan was fordable, though there may have been 
more, particularly during che summer, which are 
not mentioned. And it must have been at one 
of these, if not at both, that baptism was after- 
wards administered by St. John, and by the dis- 
ciples of our Lurd. — Bib. Dictionary. A. B. 
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of which they had possessed themselves. The 
whole of these fell into the hands of Abram, 
and among them his nephew Lot, who, being 
_ thus happily recovered, returned, with all his 
substance, to his former habitation. 

Abram having, by this conquest, signal- 
ized both his valor and fidelity, was highly 
caressed by those whose cause he had so 
gallantly espoused. The first person who 
came to congratulate him on the occasion 
was the king of Sodom, who, in thankful 
acknowledgment of the benefits received 
from his important services, offered him all 
the booty which he had retaken belonging to 
bim, desiring only the restoration of those 
prisoners who were his subjects. But 
Abram’s righteous soul disdained to take ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate ; and therefore, 
after reserving to his associates that part of 
the plunder to which their services entitled 
them, he restored to the king both his sub- 
jects and property, evincing, through the 
whole of his conduct, the most distinguished 
fidelity, intrepid courage, and inflexible jus- 
tice. 

The next person who congratulated Abram 
on his success was Melchisedec,* king of 
Salem, who, on his return from the battle, 
accommodated both him and his men with a 
refreshment of bread and wine which he had 
provided on the occasion. Being a priest as 
well as king, he first blessed Abram for 
being the instrument of so public a deliver- 
ance, and then the Almighty, for having 
given him such uncommon success; in 
return for which, the victorious patriarch 
presented him with the tenth part of the 
spoils he had taken from the enemy. 

As Abram had now acted in the public 
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| capacity of a warrior, and might reasonably 
expect that the kings whom he had routed 
would recruit their scattered forces, and pre- 
pare for a second attack, he was fearful of 
the consequences. But the Almighty, in 
order to fortify his mind against all dis- 
agreeable apprehensions, even from the most 
potent princes of the earth, appeared to-him 
in a vision, and informed him that he had 
undertaken his defence, and would ever re- 
ward his faithfulness. ‘‘ Fear not,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ Abram, I am thy shieid, and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward.”’ 

Hitherto the pious patriarch had listened 
to God’s promises without the least shadow 
of distrust ; but on this fresh assurance he 
ventured, for the first time, to expostulate 
with his great protector, not knowing how 
these things could possibly be accomplished, 
while himself continued without an heir to 
his body, and that, to all appearance, he 
must be obliged to leave his substance to 
Eliezer his steward. 

The troubles of Abram on this head were 
soon removed by the beneficence of the 
Almighty, who told him that not his servant, 
but a son of his own, begotten of his body, 
should be his heir, and that from him should 
| descend a race as ‘‘ innumerable as the stars 
in heaven.”’ 

Abram was s0 encouraged by this joyful 
intelligence, that he ventured to beg of God 
that he would be pleased to give him some 
sensible token whereby he might be assurcd 
|of so distinguished a blessing. The Al- 
mighty thought proper to comply with his 
request, and that they might enter into a 
formal covenant. on the occasion, ordered 
him to take a heifer, a goat, and a ram, each 


* Who this extraordinary person was, has 
been a-subject of great dispute; but the most ra- 
tional opinion is, that he was one of the princes 
of Canaan, who on account of his great piety and 
goodness, was called Melchisedec, king of Salem 
and priest of the Most High God, who met Abram 
in the valley of Shaveh, which is the king’s val- 
ley, brought out bread and wine, blessed Abram, 
and received tithes from him (Gen. xiv. 18-20). 
The other places in which Melchisedec is men- 
tioned are Ps. ex. 4, where Messiah is described as 
a priest forever, “ after the order of Melchise- 
dec,” and Heb. v., vi., vii., where these two pas- 
sages of the O. T. are quoted, and the.typical re- 
lation of Melchisedee to our Lord is stated at 
great length. There is something surprising and 
mysterious in the first appearance of Melchisedec, 
and in the subsequent reference to him. Bearing 
a title which Jews in after ages would recognize 
as desivnating their own sovereign, bearing gifts 
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| which recall to Christians the Lord’s Supper, this 
| Canaanite crosses for a moment the path of 
Abram, and is unhesitatingly recognized as a per- 
son of higher spiritual rank than the friend of 
God. Disappearing as suddenly as he came in, 
he is lost to the sacred writings for a thousand 
years. The -wav in which he is mentioned in 
Genesis would rather lead to the immediate infer- 
ence that Melchisedec was of one blood with the 
children of Ham, among whom he lived, chief 
(like the King of Sodom) ofa settled Canaanitish 
tribe. And as Balaam was a prophet, so Melchis- 
edec was a priest among the corrupted heathen, 
not self-appointed, but constituted by a special 
gift from God, and recognized as such by him. 
The “ order of Melchisedec,” in Ps. ex. 4, is ex- 
plained by Gesenius and Rosenmiiler to mean 
“manner ” = likeness in official dignity =a king 
|and priest. — Bib. Dictionary. A.B, 
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of three years old, together with a pigeon 
and a turtle-dove, and offer them up as 
a sacrifice. 
The pious patriarch readily obeyed the 
divine command, and, having killed the 
beasts, cut them in halves, laying each op- 
posite to the other; but the fowls he left 
whole. After doing this, he walked between 
‘ the dissected bodies, making his solemn vows 
to God of perpetual obedience to his will; 
and then sat himself down to prevent birds 
of prey from injuring the sacrifice. 
About the time of sunset Abram fell into 


a deep sleep, during which it was revealed 
to him that he was not to expect an imme- 
diate accomplishment of the divine promise ; 
for though himself was to die in peace, and 
at a good old age, yet his posterity were, 
after that, to sojourn and be afilicted in a 
strange country, for the space of four bun- 
dred years ; after which the Almighty would 
not only punish their oppressors, but would 
likewise safely establish them in the land he 
had promised. 

After this revelation Abram soon awoke, 
and while he was reflecting on what he had 
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heard, the Almighty, in confirmation of the 
assurances he had given him, and as a ratifi- 
cation of his part of the covenant, caused the 
symbol of his divine presence to appear be- 
fore him. It consisted of a smoking furnace 
and a burning lamp, which passed between 
the divided pieces of the victims, and totally 
consumed them. 

Sarai, the wife of Abram, desired a son 
no less fervently than her husband. But 
she had been considered barren before she 
left Mesopotamia ; she was now seventy-five 
years of age; and she had waited ten years 
since their hearts were first gladdened by the 
promise of an heir. She therefore thought 
the case was hopeless as regarded herself ; 


and began to reflect that, although a son had 
been promised to Abram, it had not been 
said, and did not necessarily follow, that this 
son should be the fruit of her own womb. 
Explaining these views to the patriarch, she 
prevailed upon him to resort to a custom of 
the time, of which there are still some traces 
in the East, under which the man takes a 
secondary wife, whose children become his 
undoubted heirs, equally with any other 
children he may have ; and if the woman is 
the slave or attendant of the chief wife, or is 
provided by the chief wife, the children are, 
in a legal point of view, considered hers : 
and, in the same point of view, the condi- 
tion of the actual mother remains unchanged, 
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though in practice it necessarily sustains 
some modification from the operation of the 
feelings arising from the connections which 
are formed, especially when her children are 
grown up. The female whom Sarai pro- 
posed to Abram as her substitute was her 
own handmaid, a woman of Egypt, named 
Hagar, who may be supposed to have been 
one of the female slaves whom the king of 
Egypt gave to the patriarch.* 

Tn due time it was known that Hagar had 
conceived, and the prospect of becoming the 
mother of Abram’s long-promised heir had 
a mischievous effect upon her mind, leading 
her to treat her mistress with disrespect. 
Sarai, through whose preference and man- 
agement all this had been brought about, was 
stung to the quick by this treatment, and com- 
plained of itto Abram with some sharpness, 
insinuating that, without some encouragement 
from him, Hagar durst not be so impertinent 
toher. The patriarch himself, respecting the 
rights of his wife, and displeased at Hagar’s 
presumption (which those who know any 


thing of Oriental women of her class, will | 


believe to have been very coarsely and offen- 
sively manifested) reminded Sarai that the 
Eeyptian was still her bond-servant, and that 
her authority was sufficient to prevent or 
punish the treatment of which she com- 
plained. Being thus assured that he would 
not interfere, Sarai proceeded to a more 
unsparing exercise of the powers with which 
she was invested, than the raised spirits of 
the Egyptian bondmaid could brook; and 
she therefore fled, directing her course 
towards her own country. It is a terrible 
and perilous thing for a woman, alone and 
on foot, to pass the desert which lies between 
the land of Canaan and EHgypt; and we 
know not how one might do it and live. 
Nor did Hagar accomplish this enterprise ; 
for she was as yet but upon the borders of 
the desert, and was tarrying for refreshment 
and rest by a well of water, when an angel 
of God appeared to her, and persuaded her 
to return and submit herself to her mistress ; 
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encouraging her to obedience by the assur 
ance that the child she then bore in her 
womb would prove a son, whom she was 
directed to name Ishmael (God attendeth), 
because the Lord had attended to her 
affliction. She was also assured that this son 
should be the parent of a numerous race ; 
and that while in his character, as typifying 
that also of his descendants, he should be 
wild and fierce as the desert ass — his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand. 
against him— he should never be expelled 
or rooted out from the domain which God 
would give to him.f Thus instructed and 
encouraged, Hagar returned to her master’s 
camp in the valley of Mamre; and in due 
season brought forth a son, to whom, in 
obedience to the angel’s direction, Abram 
gave the name of Ishmael. 

At this time Abram was eighty-six years 
of age ; and lest, in the excess of his joy, he 
should mistake this child for the heir of the 
promises which had been made him, about 
thirteen years after, the Almighty again 
appeared to him in a vision, and renewed his 
former covenant; to ratify which he was 
pleased to institute the rite of circumcision, 
by commanding that every male child, of 
eight days old, whether born in the house or 
bought with money, should be circumcised, 
on the penalty of being cut off from the 
benefits of the covenant. As a further 
mark of his divine respect, he changed our 
patriarch’s name from Abram to Abraham, 
and his wife’s from Sarai to Sarah ; ¢ and to 
complete his happiness, again promised that 
he should yet have ason by her. 

Though this promise gave great satisfac- 
tion to Abraham, yet his mind was agitated 
on account of Ishmael, his first-born, for 
whom he had a most paternal affection. 
He was suspicious that, on the ‘birth of a 
child by the free woman, he might be de- 
prived of that descended from the bond- 
woman ; and therefore, falling prostrate on 
the ground, he began to intercede with God 
in behalf of Ishmael: ‘‘ Ob,”’ says he, ‘‘ that 


* It is not unlikely that Hagar had been 
given to Sarai as her personal attendant while she 
was in Pharaoh’s harem, and that she was allowed 
to retain her as such when she departed. 

+ Thisis the best interpretation we can give to 
the expression, “and in the face of all his breth- 
ren shall he dwell.” f 

¢ The difference in.the sound of these words is 
very trifling, but in the sense, it is considerable. 
The word Abram signifies high father ; but Abra- 


ham implies the father of a great multitude, as he 
certainly was, according to the Divine promise, 
“a father of many nations have I made thee,” 
Gen. xvii. 5. 

The word Sarai signifies, my princess, or chief 
of my family only; but Sarah implies, Princess 
or chief of multitudes, according to the words in 
the text, “She shall be a mother of nations, 
kings of people shall be of her,” Gen. xvii. 16. 
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Ishmael might live before thee!’’ But the 
- Almighty thought proper to remove his 
fears, by assuring him that the great. bless- 
ings in the covenant were not designed for 
Ishmael, but for a son to be born of Sarah, 
which should happen within the course of 
the year, and that his name should be called 
Isaac. That he might not, however, seem 
wholly to neglect his request for Ishmael, 
he promised to ‘‘ make him a great nation,” 
and the father of twelve princes ; but at the 
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same time told him, that the covenant made 
should only be established in the son be- 
gotten of Sarah. 

This was the whole substance of the vis- 
ion ; and as soon as it was ended, Abraham 
delayed not (according to the divine com- 
mand) to circumcise himself, his son Ish- « 
mael, and all the males in his family. And 
this ordinance the Hebrews have ever since 
very religiously observed.* 


‘ CHAPTER V. 


DESTRUCTION OF SODOM.— BIRTH OF ISAAC,— HIS MARRIAGE. 


TuE great wealth of the inhabitants of 
Sodom f and Gomorrah had introduced lux- 
ury, which, 2s usual, soon produced licen- 


tiousness. The fatal consequences of this 
were, irreverence to God, inhospitality to 
strangers, and the indulgence of the most 


- * Circumcision. — The cutting-off the small 
skin of the prepuce, as the rite was enjoined upon 
Abraham with the male part of his family, to be 
the sign of the covenant of Gop with the patri- 
arch, when he renewed to him the promise of the 
Messiah (Gen. xvii. 10-26). Physicians have re- 
garded circumcision as medically beneficial ; and 
it was practised by the Arabians, Israelites, and 
Saracens, the descendants of Abraham; but espe- 
cially by the Israelites, to whom it was ordained 
as the initiatory ordinance of the Hebrew church. 
This, however, with all the Levitical ceremonies, 
was abolished by the perfect mediation of 
Curist (Acts xv. 1-24; Col. iii. 11). The Israel- 
ites are called the circumcision, and the Gentiles 
the uncircumcision. Rom. iv. 9. 

Circumcision oF THE Heart. — This is the 
thing signified by the original ceremony, the cut- 
ting-off of every evil affection by the renewal of the 
soul in holiness to secure devotedness of heart in 
the true service of Gop as promised by Moses, 
Phil. iii. 3; Col. ii. 11; Deut. x. 16. 

{+ Sopom is commonly mentioned in connec- 
tion with Gomorrah. The geographical position 
of Sodom has long been a disputed question. In 
Gen. xiii. 10-13, the locality of this ancient 
city seems to be very positively indicated. As 
Abraham and Lot were standing together between 
Bethel and Ai, a division of territory having be- 
come necessary, the former proposed to the lat- 
ter to make choice of the territory he would like 
to appropriate for his occupancy. The sacred 
record informs us, that Lot chose all the “ Plain of 
Jordan,” which was well watered everywhere, as 
“the garden of the Lord.” From the position 
occupied by Abraham when he made his concili- 
atory proposal to Lot, they could take a survey 
of a wile extent of territory, included in which to 
the eastward was the “Plain of Jordan” a fertile 


oasis, in which Sodom and other named cities 
seem to have been situated. This district was on 
the western banks of Jordan. From the account 
of the destruction of these cities contained in 
Gen. xix., it appears that they were located in 
the neighborhood of the Jordan. Now as the 
Jordan ceases where it enters the Dead Sea, and 
can have no existence south of that point, it 
would seem that the district designated “the 
Plain of Jordan,” in which Sodom was situated, 
must have been north of the Dead Sea. Such 
conclusion is favored by the scripture narrative. 
Most writers, however, entertain different views 
on this question. An opinion long current was 
that Sodom and the adjacent cities were sub- 
merged in the lake. This view is untenable, and 
is abandoned, A popular theory, advocated by 
ancient and modern writers on sacred geogra- 
phy, is, that these cities stood at the south end of 
the Dead Sea. Such was the view held by me- 
dieval historians; and it is adopted by many 
modern topographers. Dr. Robinson favors this 
view, grounding his argument, first on the situa- 
tion of Zoar, which was near to Sodom, and which 
is supposed to be identical with a place of the same 
name situated at the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
A second consideration in favor of this view is the 
existence of similar names found in that vicinity. 
A third reason is the existence of a salt mountain 
at the south of this sea, with its tendency to split 
into masses, which rudely resemble the human 
form. This theory is advocated by Lynch, by 
the missionary Dr. W. M. Thomson, and others. 
Some quite recent scholars and explorers, how- 
ever, favor the idea that these cities, being in the ~ 
Plain of Jordan, must have been on the northern 
end of the Dead Sea. Thus it seems that at 
present no satisfagjory conclusion is established as 
to the situation of Sodom. — A. B. : 
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ahominable vices.. These enormities highly 
_ offended the Almighty, who, in order to pun- 
ish the people, denounced his vengeance 
both against them and their country. But, 
previous to the execution of the fatal sen- 
tence, he thought proper to intimate his in- 
tentions to his faithful servant Abraham. 

At this time the pious patriarch resided at 
Mamre ; and as he was sitting one day at 
the door of his tent, he saw at a distance 
three persons, whom he took for travellers. 
Being naturally of a hospitable disposition, 
when they came up to him, he arose from 
his seat, and, in a polite manner, asked 
them to partake of such refreshment as his 
habitation afforded. His civility being ac- 
cepted, an entertainment was immediately 
prepared for the unknown guests, which be- 
ing set before them, they, to all appearance, 
seemed to eat. While they were at table 


one of them inquired after Sarah, and being 
told she was in the tent, he then addressed 
himself to Abraham, and assured him that 
he had still in remembrance the case of his 
wife Sarah, who, before the end of the year, 
should certainly be delivered of a son. 
From this circumstance Abraham was con- 
vinced that these three visitors were mes- 
sengers from heaven, and that one of them 
was the peculiar representative of the Al- 
mighty. 

Sarah fad listened attentively to the dis- 
course that had passed between her husband 
and his guests; but, considering the ad- 
vanced age both of herself and him, she re- 
garded not their prediction, and even laughed 
within herself at the improbability of such 
an event. § This disrespectful behavior being 
observed by the stranger, he, in an angry 
tone, asked her the reason of it. Struck 
with terror, she attempted to deny it: upon 
which he dismissed her with this gentle re- 
proof: that it was exceedingly wrong in 
her to mistrust what he had said, since 
“nothing was impossible with God.” 

This finished the conversation, immedi- 
ately after which the three guests prepared 
themselves to depart, and Abraham, under- 
standing they were going towards Sodom, 
courteously offered to attend them some 
part of the way. As they journeyed to- 
gether, God was pleased to manifest his pe- 
culiar regard to Abraham, im foretelling the 
dreadful judgment he intended to inflict on 


lx cities, which 


Sodom and the neighbouil 
instance of his kindness was founded upon 
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an assurance that he would command not 
only his children but his household also, 
to persevere in the true fear and worship of 
their divine Creator. 

This intelligence was communicated to 
Abraham by one of the angels (the imme- 
diate representative of God), the other two 
having gone before with great haste, to reach, 
as soon as possible, the place of their des- 
tination. So melancholy a piece of news 
greatly afilicted Abraham, who, from an 
assurance of the divine favor, ventured to 
intercede in behalf of. those wicked people. 
Not doubting but the supreme and equitable 
Judge of the earth would listen to mercy, 
he begged of him not to punish the innocent 
with the guilty. He made five petitionary 
propositions, lessening the supposed number 
of pious inhabitants in Sodom from fifty to 
ten, earnestly beseeching of God that, could 
even so small a number be found, he would, 
on their account, withdraw his avenging 
rod, and avert the impending danger. ‘This 
request being granted, the angel departed, 
and Abraham returned home, happy in the 
thought of having received such peculiar 
manifestations of the divine love. 

In the mean time, the two other guests, 
who went before (and were, indeed, the 
ministering angels whom God had appointed 
to execute his judgment on the Sodomites), 
pursued their journey towards the city, 
whither they arrived in the evening. Lot 
happened at this time to be sitting at the 
gate of the city; as soon, therefore, as he 
saw the angels, he arose, and, after proper 
salutations, invited them to his house, in 
order to refresh themselves. for some time 
the divine messengers declined the offer ; but 
at length, from the strength of Lot’s impor- 
tunities, they were prevailed on to accept 
the invitation. 

It being soon rumored about the city that 
Lot had strangers with him, great numbers of 
the vile inhabitants assembled together, and, 
surrounding the house, commanded him, in 
a peremptory manner, to deliver them up. 
Lot thought at first to appease them by mild 
and soft words; and, therefore, stepping out 
of the house, and shutting the door after 
him, he begged of them not to offer any 
insult to his guests, who had committed them- 
selves to his care and protection. This not 
having the desired effect, in order to appease 
their rage, and, if possible, to preserve the 
laws of hospitality inviolate, he offered to 
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ive up his two virgin daughters to their 

Sinratione But so abandoned were these 
wretches to wickedness, and so deaf to every 
remonstrance, that they even refused this 
offer, and threatened Lot with very severe 
treatment, if he did not immediately comply 
with their request. 

Finding Lot was resolute, and totally 
disregarded their threats, they determined to 
effect-that by force which they could not 
obtain by any other means. Accordingly, 
pressing forward, they attempted to break 
open the door; but the divine messengers 
prevented their design. By an exertion of 
supernatural power, they forced their way 
out of the house, took in their host, and 
then, shutting the door, struck the rioters 
with a temporary blindness; so that, not 
being able to find the house, they were 
obliged to desist from their diabolical inten- 
tions. 

All things being now quiet, the two angels 
acquainted Lot with the purport of their 
embassy. They told him they were come 
to execute the divine vengeance on that 
execrable place and its neighborhood ; and 
therefore, if he had any friends for whose 
safety he was concerned, to acquaint them of 
their danger, that thereby they might escape 
the general destruction. 

Tn the city were two young men, who had 
been betrothed to Lot’s daughters, to whom 
he immediately repaired, and informed them 
of the approaching event, at the same time 
advising them, for their safety, to leave the 
place and go with him; but, instead of 
listening to his advice, they totally despised 
it, and profanely ridiculed the idea of the 
threatened destruction. 

In the morning, soon after daylight, one 
of the angels, observing Lot not to prepare 
for his departure with that expedition he 
knew to be necessary, rather chastised him 
for his conduct. The cause of this delay 
certainly arose from hopes that the dreadful 
sentence against those wretched people might 
be reversed ; but his hopes were in vain, for, 
instead of ten righteous persons, that Abra- 
ham had capitulated for, no more than four, 
and all those of Lot’s family (himself 
included), were appointed to escape the 
dreadful judgment. Knowing, therefore, 
the necessity of immediate departure, the 
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angel took Lot, his wife, and his two 
daughters by the hands, and conducted them 
out of the city. The divine messenger told 
him to make all the expedition possible, and, 


to avoid the common ruin, pursue his course ~ 


to the neighboring mountains. 

Lot, observing the ‘mountains to which he 
was directed were at a considerable distance, 
began to despair of reaching them in a proper 
time, and therefore entreated the angel that 
he might be permitted to escape to a small 
city, not far from Sodom, then called Bela, 
but afterward Zoar. This request was 
granted, and that city, on their account, 
escaped the general destruction. Before the 
angel left them, he urged them to make all 
possible haste, as the divine commission 
could not be put in execution till they were 
safely arrived at the place of their destination. 


He likewise enjoined them not, upon any, 


account. whatever, to look behind them, but 
to keep their eyes fixed on the place allotted 
for their refuge. 

Having said this the angel departed, and 
Lot, with his family, pursued their journey 
toward Zoar. After travelling some way, 
Lot’s wife, either from forgetfulness of the 
prohibition, or out of respect to the place 
of her habitation, indiscreetly looked back. 
This misconduct was attended with the most 
fatal consequences: sae was immediately 
turned into a pillar of salt,* and became a 
standing monument of the vengeance of the 
Almighty on disobedient and obstinate offen- 
ders. 

Lot and his daughters, strictly observing 
the divine injunction, hastened toward Zoar, 
whither they had no sooner arrived, than the 
vengeance of the Almighty began to appear 
in all its horrors. The angry heavens poured 
down showers of liquid fire on Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the other wicked cities of the 
plain; and in a short time the whole was 
reduced to a state of irreparable destruction: 

When Lot beheld the dreadful calamity 
that had befallen the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, he began to think himself not 
safe in Zoar ; he therefore withdrew to the 
mountains to which he was first directed, and, 
for want of a proper habitation, lived for 
some time with his daughters in a cave.’ In 
his caverned retreat a new and unexpected 
evil befell Lot. His daughters, like all east- 


* She was overwhelmed and smothered in the 
spray of the igneous and saline matters which 
filled the air; and which, gathering and harden- 


ing around her, left her incrusted body with some 
| resemblance to a mass of rock salt. 
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ern women, and especially all women of | that condition, and without his clear knowl- 


Bedouin parentage, looked upon the posses- 
sion of children as the best and brightest 
hope of their existence ; but they saw none 
on earth whom they might expect to marry. 
They knew not that any of their father’s 
family and connections existed, to become 
their husbands; and the example of their 
sisters, who had perished in Sodom with 
their husbands, made them afraid, if willing, 
to entertain the notion of a marriage with 
Canaanitish husbands. They therefore most 
wickedly managed, on two successive nights, 
to intoxicate their father with wine, and in 


edge of what was done, to procure .issue by 
him. A son to each daughter was the result 
of this transaction. The eldest daughter 
gave to her son the name of Moab (‘‘ from 
a father’’), and the younger called hers 
Ben-Ammi (“son of my people’’), which 
latter name, intimating the mother’s  satis- 
faction in the fact that the child-was a son 
of her own race, corroborates the view we 
have taken of the motives by which the 
women were influenced, and which seems 
to us far preferable to the notion that they 
supposed that all the inhabitants of the 
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earth, except their father and themselves, 
were destroyed in the overthrow of Sodom. 
We do not see how it is possible that they 
could have entertained any such impression 
Be this as it may, the sons which were born 
to them were the progenitors of the Moabites 
and Ammonites, —nations well known in 
a later age for their enmity to the house 
of Israel. Thus much of Lot, of whom the 
sacred history takes no further notice. We 
“now proceed to consider the peculiar dispen- 
sation of Providence with respect to his 
faithful servant Abraham. 

At the time of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the pious patriarch resided 
at Mamre; but as soon as he beheld that 
fatal catastrophe, struck with a proper sense 


of the Divine vengeance, and the great 
power he had over his creatures, he re- 
moved thence to the southward, and took 
up his residence in Gerar, one of the _prin- 
cipal cities in Palestine. 

On his first entering this place, he had 
recourse to the same policy he had before 
practised when in Egypt, and an agreement 
was made between him and his wife that 
,they should pass for brother and __ sister. 
Ahbimelech, the king of Gerar, supposing 
this to be their real affinity, and being cap- 
tivated with the person of Sarah, who, though 
far advanced in years, possessed some dis- 
tinguished charms, ordered her to be brought 
to his palace, with an intent of making her 
his concubine. But the Almighty warned 
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him ina dream from committing the ini- 
quitous act, by assuring him, that if he took 
to his bed a woman, whose husband was a 
prophet, his conduct should be punished 
with immediate death. 

In consequence of this, Abimelech sent 
for Abraham, whom he severely reprimanded 
for having endeavored to impose on him, 
by calling her his sister whom he knew to 
be bis wife. In excuse for the fiction 
Abraham alleged he did it for his own 

_ safety, being apprehensive that, had it been 
known she was his wife, he might, in order 
to possess her, have robbed hin of his ex- 
istence. He farther said, that the report 
he had given of her being his sister was not, 
in fact, a falsity, for though she was not 
born of the same woman, yet she was begot 
by the same man. 

This apology pacified the king, who not | 
only restored Abraham his wife, but also gave 


him many valuable presents, with full per-' 


mission to settle himself in any part of his 
dominions. 

The Almighty had not only threatened the 
king with death should he violate the chastity 
‘of Sarah, but also afflicted him and all the 
women belonging to him with a kind of 
impotence. Abraham, therefore, in return 
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for Abimelech’s civility, prayed to God to 
remove these imperfections, which he being 
pleased to grant, the king’s disability left 
him, and the queen, with the rest of the 
women belonging to him were restored to 
their natural fertility. 

Soon after this the Divine promise (made 
by the Almighty to Abraham) was fulfilled. 
The time appointed was now elapsed, and 
Sarah brought forth a son, whom Abraham, 
agreeably to the sacred injunction, called 
Isaac ;* and on the eighth day he was cir- 
cumcised. 

Sarah having long considered Ishmael as 
the presumptive heir of her family, had reared 
and continued to treat him with the most 
affectionate tenderness. But on the birth of 
Isaac she became apprehensive with respect 
to his inheritance, imagining, that in case of 
Abraham’s death, Ishmael’s superiority of 
years would give him every advantage over 
her own son. Stimulated by such fears, she 
resolved to get rid of Ishmael, and it was 
not long before an opportunity offered for 
accomplishing her design. 

Though Sarah was fareadvanced in life 
(being now upward of ninety yearsold) yet, 
by the Divine power, nature was completely 
perfect. ¢ She was bountifully supplied 


* The word /saac implies laughter, and alludes | 
to the smile of disbelief which appeared in Sarah’s 
countenance when the angel informed her that 
she should become pregnant. 

+ Primitive Loneevity. — We need not re- 
mind the reader that the age of man before the 
deluge made a near approach to a thousand years, 
but, after that event, rapidly declined to the pres- 
ent standard (which it had certainly reached be- 
fore the time of David), at which it has remained, | 
unaffected but by local influences. Many reasons | 
have been given for the antediluvian longeyity, 
and for the subsequent abridgment of human 
life; but they all fail in some point or other, ex- 
cepting that which, proceeding on the observation 
that air is the avent by which, under all cireum- 
stances, the duration of life is most affected, | 
infers that the superior purity of the air before 
the deluge — or, more properly, its superior fit- 
ness for the conservation of the living principle | 
in man—was the operating cause of the long 
‘duratign of antediluvian life; and that the grad- 
ual but quick contraction of man’s life, which 
afterward took place, was probably owing to some 
signal deterioration, caused by the deluge, in the 
wholesome properties of the primitive air. How 
the deluge may have produced such a change 
is another question, into which we™need not 
enter. 

At the time this history opens, the duration 
of life was about threefold that to which it ulti- 
mately fell; and, notwithstanding the gradual 
abridgment which took place, it remained two- 


fold till about the time of the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt. ‘Terah himself died at the 
age of 205, which must have seemed but a rea- 
sonable old age, as it is considerably within the 
age attained by any of his ancestors, except his 
own, father Nahor, who dicd prematurely at 148 
years ot age. 

But the operation of the abridging influence is 
best shown by figures, thus: Noah lived 950 
years; Shem, 600; Arphaxad, 438 ; Salah, 433 ; 
Eber, 464; Peleg, 230; Reu, 239; Serug, 230; 
Nahor, 148; Terah, 205. Here we see that 
Noah, nearly two thirds of whose life had passed 
before the deluge, lived as long as an antedilu- 
vian ; whereas his son Shem, most of whose life 
passed after the deluge, has one third of the 
average duration of antediluvian life struck off 
from his. His son Arphaxad was born two years 
after the flood, and therefore may be taken to 
represent the first generation of entire postdilu- 
vians, whose terms of life is made one third 
shorter than that of the semi-antediluvians, and 
(in two generations) is reduced to one half that 
of the pure antediluvians. A rest at this point 
of reduction was allowed for three generations, 
after which the existing term of life was again 
halved, reducing it to a quarter of the antedilu- 
vianterm. After three more generations, another 
reducing process commenced, not, as before, by 
abrupt halving of the previous term of life, but 
by_a gradual reduction, which in about 500 years 
reduced the previous term of 230-40 years to 
about one half, or 120 years; and in about 500 
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with food for her infant son, whom she 
suckled herself, and at the usual time weaned 
him. On this joyful occasion Abraham 
~made a great feast, in the height of which 
Sarah observed that Ishmael treated her son 
with derision and contempt. Enraged at this 
circumstance, as soon as the guests were 
gone, she communicated the particulars to 
her husband, and importuned him to turn 
both Ishmael and his mother from their 
habitation, intimating, that the son of a bond- 
woman had no title to that heirship which 
solely belonged to her son Isaac. 

The good old patriarch now found himself 
in’ a very intricate situation. He loved 
Ishmael, and was loath to part with him. Not 
knowing, therefore, in what manner to pro- 
ceed on so trying an occasion, he. applied 
hinself to God, who was pleased to confirm 
what Sarah had requested. At the same 
time the Almighty promised Abraham that 
he would make Ishmael (because he was his 
son) a populous nation, though his portion 
and inheritance was not to be in that land 
which was all along designed for the descend- 
ants of Isaac. . 

Thus was it determined, by the Divine 
appointment, that Hagar should once more 
become a wanderer ; nor could the fondness 
of Abraham for his son Ishmael prevent her 
fate : it was the Lord’s command, nor durst 
the patriarch refuse to obey. 

Karly in the morning, therefore, Abraham, 
calling Hagar to him, told her she must 
leave his house, and that her son.must be the 
partner of her banishment. Hagar was of 
course greatly surprised at this sudden com- 
mand, but finding her master absolute, she 
was obliged to submit. That she might not 
be distressed for want of proper refreshment, 
he supplied her with a quantity of provis- 
_ ions, together with a large bottle of water, 
having done which he gave her a final dis- 
mission. 

After travelling some days in the dreary 


wilderness of Beersheba, her provisions grew 
short, and her bottle of water was quite ex- 
hausted. It unfortunately happened that Ish- 
mael was at this time in a high fever, and Ha- 
gar not being able to get water to quench his 
thirst, there was little hope of his existing 
much longer. Thus distressed, she knew not 
what to do, but at length, to shelter her son in 
some degree from the violent heat of the 
weather, she placed him under a tree, and 
retired at some distance, that she might not 
be a spectator of the dying pangs of her 
beloved Ishmael. 

A melancholy scene now took place : the 
feeble tongue of the child begged relief from 
its tender parent, whose woes were doubled 
by her inability to give it the least assist- 
ance ; his pressing demands could only be 
answered by a flow of tears, and the only 
prospect before them was despair and death. 
But the ears of boundless mercy are ever 
open to the cries of distress, and the Lord 
of Omnipotence is ever ready to relieve the 
indigent. 

While Hagar was lamenting her direful 
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situation, a Divine agent appeared before _ 


her, and, for her present relief, directed her 
to a well of water which she had not before 
perceived. Having filled the bottle, she 


gave some of the water to Ishmael, who was . 


greatly refreshed with it, and, ina few days, 
so far recovered from his illness as to be able, 
with his mother, to pursue their journey. 
Hagar’s intentions were, at first, to have 
gone into Egypt, but she now altered her 
mind, and fixed her abode in the wilderness 
of Paran, where Ishmael (whose health and 
strength were now greatly increased) in a 
short time became so expert an archer, that 
he was able to obtain a sufficiency of pro- 
visions both for himself and mother. 

When Ishmael grew up to the years of 
maturity, his mother, who was an Heyp- 
tian, married him to a woman of her own 
country. By this woman he had twelve 


years more, we find that this term also had been 
' nearly halved and brought down to the present 
standard; for at that time it is that David said: 
“The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten: and if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labor and scr- 
row,” Psalm xe. 10. 

But we principaily wish to remind the reader 
of the probability — or rather the moral certainty 
—that the seasons of life, its childhood, youth, 
maturity, and aye, were distributed over the 
whole period of life, however long, in much 


the same proportions as at present; so that the 
prime and old age commenced later and ended 
later than under a more abridged term of life. 
Thus, we should not suppose, that when the term 
of lite was 140 years, a man of seventy was con- 
stitutionally older than one of thirty-five is now. 
This seems £0 obvious as to require little argu- 
ment; and we are not disposed to discuss the 
question even were argument needed. But we 
may just observe that there is not wanting much 
positive proof in favor of this view. 
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sons,* whose descendants dispersed them- 
selves in that part of the country situated 
between Havilah and Shur, that is, in sey- 
eral parts of Arabia Petrea, the western 
part whereof, toward Egypt, is, in scripture, 
called Shur, and the eastern part, toward the 
Persian Gulf, Havilah. 

In the mean time, Abraham continued 
to reside in the land of Palestine ; and as his 
riches and power every day increased, Abim- 
elech grew jealous of him, being fearful that 
‘he might, some time or other, endeavor to 
supplant him in the government. ‘To pre- 
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vent this, by the advice of his general 
Phicol, he formed a solemn league of friend- 
ship with Abraham, and thereby removed 
those fears which, for some time, had given 
him great uneasiness. A dispute had arisen 
between the servants of Abimelech and 
those of Abraham, relative to a well, which 
the latter had dug; but after a proper 
explanation, the matter was adjusted to the’ 
satisfaction of all parties, the well being 
declared the property of Abraham.f 

The place where Abimelé#h and Abraham 
entered into this solemn covenant was, 
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thenceforth, called Beersheba.t Here Abra- 
ham intending to end his days, should it be 


* The names of these sons were as follow: 
Nebajoth, Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma, 
Dumah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Naphish, 
and Kedemah; ‘“‘ twelve princes according to 
their nations.” Gen. xxv. 18, &e. 

t It may perhaps, at first view, appear strange 
that a dispute of any consequence should have 
arisen on account of a well of water; but it must 
be remembered, that, in those hot and dry coun- 
tries, a well of water was an inestimable treasure, 
and the digging it a work of prodiyious labor, 
which arose from the rockiness of the soil, and 
the great depth it was necessary to dig before 
they could find a spring. 

{ The word Beer, in the Hebrew language, 
signifies a well, and Sheba an oath, so that the 
Jews called it the Well of the Outh; because of 
the oath that Abraham and Abimelech had made 
at that place. 


the will of Providence for him so to do, 
planted a grove || for a place of worship, and 


|| Worsure ty Groves (See Engraving). — 
The use of groves as places of primitive worship 
is natural and easily understood, though it could 
only have arisen in an early state of society, or 
be preserved where society remained in a primi- 
tive condition. It was the thought of a people 
who had not made any advances in architecture 
—who dwelt in tents or in huts—and who, 
while they did not feel that these dwellings were 
unsuitable or inadequate for themselves, could not 


but be sensible that they were so unimpressive, - 


that it seemed revolting to associate with them, 
in any more formal service of worship, the idea 
of that God who fills all nature, and of whose 
grandeur they had no unworthy notions. They 


therefore preferred to seek intercourse with him, _ 


and to render him their service amid the vastness 
of his own creation, and under the shadow of 
those ancient woods, which insensibly inspire us 


in it erected an altar, that he might not be 
anywise deficient in the discharge of his 
religious duties. K 

The Almighty, in his wise Providence, 
had, in divers instances, and on many occa- 
sions, put Abraham’s faith and obedience to 
the test ; but nowhe resolved to try him in 
the tenderest point, in which every tie of 
parental affection bound him, and to give up 
which required a degree of resignation un- 
common to the bestof men. He is required, 
by his God, to sacrifice his son — to imbrue 
his hands in the blood of his darling 
offspring. 

Ishmael was now no more to him; he had 
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parted with him at the divine command, and 
had transferred his affections solely on Isaac ; 
and this son, this only son, who had been 
given him by Divine promise, and in whom 
all his future expectations of happiness cen- 
tred, raust fall a victim by the unalterable 
decree of Heaven. Hard task to flesh and 
blood! Severe trial to human. nature! 
But if the flesh shuddered, the spirit was 
absolute: God commands—the patriarch 
obeys. 

Harly, therefore, the next morning, Abra- 
ham arose, and, without giving any notice to 
his family, prepared himself for the appointed 
business. He sat out, accompanied only by 


with awe, and fill us with reverential feelings, 
which turn and vent themselves upon whatever 
has been customarily before the mind as the 
proper object of its reverence. Happy when that 
object is God!—as it was to the patriarchs. 
There is no doubt that men had this use for 
groves, almost universally, before any temples 
existed; but it is not so clear to us that, as some 
suppose, groves were used for religious purposes, 
before even altars were known. But Noah con- 
structed an altar as soon as he left the ark; and 
this use of groves must, therefore, have been an- 
tediluvian, if it existed before altars: and this is 
certainly more than we know. It is certain, 
however, that, under the operation of the ideas 
we are tracing, altars were placed in the groves; 
and the next step was probably to build a hut 
near at hand to contain the implements of sacri- 
fice; and when men had begun to build in their 
groves, the idea of a chapel or oratory for use 
in inclement weather, and when the trecs 
were, in winter, bare of foliage, would naturally 
have been suggested. When, at last, the in- 
creased resources of constructive art, coupled 
with a weaker and more humanized idea of God, 
led men to entertain the bold idea of rearing fab- 
rics — “temples made with hands ” — which 
might make impressions on the mind worthy of 
his worship and service, the influence of old hab- 
its and old associations still operated, Most na- 
tions took care, when in their power, to plant 
groves, around these buildings, for the most part 
with an, enclosing ditch, hedge, or wall; and 
these groves were not only consecrated to the 
gods in whose honor the temples in the midst of 
them had been built, but were themselves places 
. of sanctuary for criminals who fled to them for 
refuge, 

As to the corruptions which became, in the 
end, associated with groves, and which led Moses 
to prohibit them very strictly, and to command 
that the groves which were found, in the land 
of Canaan, consecrated to idols, should be cut 
down, another opportunity will be afforded us of 
considering this part of the subject. Meanwhile, 
we only wish to call attention to the point allud- 
ed to in the text, respecting some points of anal- 
ogy in this matter between the practices and 
the ideas of the patriarchs and those of the Celtic 
Druids. Among them we seem to find pre- 


served, down to a late date, many of the ideas 
and practices which equally belong to the patri- 
archal ages, and which are doubtless to be re- 
garded as relics of the religion which was com- 
mon to all men in the first ages, and which they 
carried with them to the several places of their 
dispersion. In process of time these primitive 
institutions were in almost every country wofully 
corrupted, or, indeed lost, in various modifica- 
tions of ceremony, idolatry, and unbelief. The 
Hebrew patriarchs doubtless exhibit in purity the 
religion of anterior ages, and what had been the 
sole religion of mankind; and thus he who stud- 
ies the history of religious. notions and practices 
is supplied with a test which enables him to as- 
certain the traces of this primitive religion, which 
may have been preserved in different and distant 
nations. Now, we know not of any people who 
preserved, mixed with many and awful corrup- 
tions, so many traces of this ancient religion as 
existed in the Druidical institutions and religion 
of the Celts. It is true they had idols, and. that 
many wild notions were entertained, and many 
horrid rites practised by them; but, amid all, 
they believed in one Supreme Being, to whom all 
other gods were far inferior. His symbol was 
the oak, and him, exclusively, they worshipped 
amid the groves. They never had images of 
him, or erected temples to him; and Tacitus, 
speaking of the Senones, who were a branch of 
the Celts, and had the same religion, tells us 
that its principle consisted in the acknowledg- 
ment that the Deity whom they worshipped in 
the groyes, the God without name, was he who 
governed all things, on whom all things de- 
pended, and whom all beings were bound to 


obey. 

There are other resemblances which would ren- 
der our position more clear if we could bring 
them into one view. But the purpose of the pres- 
ent note does not require this; and we need only 
now observe, that these remarkable analogies 
between the patriarchal (or say the Hebrew) 
and Druidical religions are late discoveries of our 
own day; but the antiquity and wisdom of the 
Druidical religion, and its conformities with that 
of the Jews, were adduced so long ago as the 
time of Celsus, in opposition to what that writer 
ie pleased to consider the novelties of the gos- 
pel. 
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his son Isaac, and attended by two servants, 
who led an ass laden with provisions, together 
with the wood, instruments, and other things 
necessary for the sacrifice. After travelling 
three days he came within sight of the spot 
God had appointed for the dreadfal scene, 
which was a particular mountain in the land 
of Moriah. Here he ordered his servants to 
stop with the ass, while he and his son went 
to a spot at some distance to perform their 
religious duties. 

Abraham having laden his son with the 
wood and other materials for a burnt-offering, 
they proceeded on their journey. The harm- 
less Isaac, ignorant of the design of his 
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pious and affectionate parent, went cheerful 
ly on with him, and the good old patriarch, 
relying on the faithfulness of the Divine 
promise, overcame the strugglings of a nat- 
ural affection, which might have retarded his 
compliance with the will of God, and pro- 
ceeded with a resolution worthy the father 
of the faithful. 

As they approached near the appointed 
place for executing the awful injunction, 
Isaac, recollecting that a proper victim (the 
most essential requisite for the sacrifice) was 
wanting, innocently asked his father, where 
was the lamb for the burnt-offering? Such 
a question, at such a time, was enough to 
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have startled any heart less firm than 
Abraham’s ; but, fixed in the resolution to 
obey the divine command, he coolly replied, 
‘My son, God will provide one himself.” 

Being now arrived at the spot which the 
Almighty had directed, the first thing 
Abraham did was to erect an altar; after 
which, having prepared the instruments, and 
laid the wood in order, he embraced his 
son, and then bound him. Here the sacred 
historian, like a great painter, hath drawn 
‘a veil over the sorrow of Abraham, and the 
resignation of Isaac, that the imagination 
of the reader might paint to him more 
forcibly the struggles of the parent, and the 
agonies of the son, than words can possibly 
express. 


Every .preparation being now made, 
Abraham, taking up the knife, stretched 
forth his hand to give the finishing stroke to 
the life of his son; when, behold! God is 
satisfied with the faith and obedience of the 
father, and the piety and resignation of the 
son. The voice of a heavenly messenger is 
suddenly heard, saying unto Abraham, 
‘“* Lay not thy hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou any thing unto him.”’ The uplifted 
arm was now withheld, and the fatal blow 
happily averted. The divine sound inti- 
mated, that the Almighty neither delighted 
in human sacrifices, nor wished to make a 
father the murderer of a son whom he had 
bestowed on him as a peculiar favor; but 
that the command had been given to try 


_ if his obedience to God exceeded his feelings 
as a man, and if his natural affections could 
submit to his religious duties. 
When the divine voice ceased, the pious 
patriarch, turning his eyes from the dear 
- though intended victim, beheld a ram fas- 
 ~tened by his horns in a thicket. Convinced 
in his mind that this was the gracious sub- 
stitute of Providence, he immediately flew 

_ to it with raptures, and having slain it with 
that knife which was intended for the 
destruction of his son, brought it to the altar 
and presented it ‘(instead of the before- 
destined Isaac) as a burnt-offering, to his 
great and benevolent benefactor. 

This infallible token of Abraham’s obe- 
dience was so satisfactory to the Almighty, 
that he was pleased to renew his gracious 
promise to him with enlarged abundance ; 
and eyen to confirm the same by a solemn 
oath. ‘By myself have I sworn, for be- 
cause thou hast done this thing, and hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.” 

Having thus complied with the will of 
God, and received a most convincing testi- 
mony of the divine approbation, Abraham 
and Isaac returned to the servants, and they 
ali went joyfully together to Beersheba, at 
that time the place of Abraham’s residence. 
In memory of this singular transaction, the 
pious patriarch called the place where it hap- 
pened, ‘‘ Jehovah-jirha,”’ in allusion to the 
answer he gave to his son’s question, ‘‘ God 
will provide’ himself a lamb.” 

When Abraham returned home, he received 
the agreeable intelligence of the increase of 
his family, namely, that Milcah, his brother 
Nahor’s wife, had brought him a numerous 
issue.* But the joy he received on this 
uccount was soon damped by a e'rcumstance 
which happened in his own family, namely, 
the loss of his wife Sarah, who died at 
Kirjath-arba (afterward called Hebron), in 
the one hundred and twenty-seventh year of 
her age. 

At the time of Sarah’s death, Abraham 
was at Beersheba; but he no sooner heard 
of the melancholy event than he imme- 

jately repaired to Hebron, in order to per- 
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form the last offices due to his departed wife. 
As he wasa stranger in the country, and bad 
no land there of his own, he could not give 
her honorable interment without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the people. He therefore 
addressed himself to a general assembly of 
the principal inhabitants, entreating them to 
allow him the liberty of burying his wife in 
their country. This request being readily 
granted, Abraham bowed to the. assembly. in 
acknowledgment for the favor; after which 
he told them he should be glad to purchase 
a piece of ground as a sepulchre for himself 
and family, and begged of them to entreat 
Ephron, the prince of the country, to sell 
him the cave of Machpelah. 

This request being likewise granted, and 
application made to Ephron, he generously 
offered the patriarch not only: the cave, but 
also the whole field in which it stood, as a 
burying-place. Abraham acknowledged the 
bounty of the offer; but as he had ever 
acted on a principle of strict justice, he 
desired the prince to fix a price on the field ; 
and that, on such condition, he would take 
possession of it for the purposes intended. 

The prince, finding the patriarch resolute, 
asked four hundred shekels (a sum greatly 
beneath its real value). The purchase was 
made before all the people of Hebron, and 
the field, together with the cave, was formally 
assigned over to Abraham and his heirs fox 
ever. c 

This matter being adjusted, Abraham, 
after the usual ceremonies of mourning were 
over, buried his wife in the cave he had then 
purchased, and in which his Own remains 
were afterward deposited. 

Abraham, being now far advanced in 
years, and apprehending he had not much 
longer to live, was desirous of seeing his 
own son Isaac married, and settled in the 
world, before his departure out of this 
transitory life. He therefore called to him 
his household steward, an old and _ trusty 
servant, to whom he related his intention of 
marrying his son; and obtained from him an 
oath,f that (in case he died first) he should 
procure a wife for him among his own 


* The names of the children of Nahor, by 
Milcah, were as follows: Huz, Buz, Kemuel, 
Cheshed, Hazo, Pildash, Jidlaph, and Bethuel. 
The. last of these begat Rebecca, who was after- 
ward the wife of Isaac. 

+ The great anxiety of the patriarchs to secure 
the marriage of their sons to women of their own 
clan or family appears everywhere, and is even 


indicated in the precise mention which is made of 
marriages which took place against this regula- 
tion— as in the cases of Ishmael and Esau. 
Such a desire has always prevailed wherever the 
distinction of clans or tribes has been strongly 
marked, for the sake of keeping up its property, 
blood, and peculiar feelings, and of compacting 
its union and influence; and these ordinary mo- 
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kindred, and not from the daughters of the 
Canaanites. Having obtained this solemn 
oath, Abraham told his servant to go into 
Mesopotamia, which was the place of his 
nativity, and there choose a wife, out of his 
own kindred, for his son Isaac. On re- 
ceiving these orders, the servant asked him 
this question: ‘‘If,” says he, ‘‘ the woman 
refuse to follow me into the land of Canaan, 
must I return and fetch thy son to her?” 
The patriarch immediately answered in the 
negative, as no consideration could prevail 
on him to suffer bis son to return to a land 
which he himself had left on account of the 
inhumanity and idolatry of its inhabitants. 
-To encourage the servant in the prosecution 
of his intended expedition, Abraham assured 
him that a heavenly messenger would con- 
duct him to the place whence he should 
bring a wife unto his son. 


tives acquired increased intensity in the instance 
of the Hebrew patriarchs in consequence of the 
general idolatry or superstition into which all the 
surrounding nations had fallen, and which alone 
would have sufficed to preclude intermarriages 
with them. This consideration, separately from 
any other, has always prevented the Jews from 
forming matrimonial connections with any but 
the daughters of Israel. Their law forbade such 
marriages in the strictest manner; and we shall 
find instances of their being severely punished, 
and of the deep disgust which they inspired. 
They were neither to take the females of other 
nations, nor give their own females to them 
(Deut. vii. 3,4); and the reason was, “ For they 
will turn away thy sons from following me.” 
While this principle inhibited marriages with 
other nations, there was another law which pre- 
served the integrity of property in the respective 
tribes, by directing that daughters having any 
inheritance should not marry out of the tribe of 
their father, (Num. xxxvi.). “So shall not the 
inheritance of the children of Israel remove from 
tribe to tribe.” These principles, taken from the 
subsequent laws of the Hebrews, afford the best 
explanation of the conduct of the patriarchs with 
regard to the marriages of their sons. 

* Haran is the name of the place whither 
Abraham migrated with his family from Ur of 
the Chaldees, and where the descendants of his 
brother Nahor established themselves (comp. Gen. 
xxiv. 10 with xxvii. 43). It is said to be in 
Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv. 10), or more definitely, 
in Padan-Aram (xxv. 20), the cultivated district 
at the foot of the hills, a name well applying to the 
beautiful stretch of country which lies below 
Mount Masius between the Rhabow and the Eu- 
phrates. Here, about midway in this district, is a 
town still called Harran, which really seems never 
to have changed its appellation, and beyond any 
reasonable doubt is the Haran or Charran of 
Scripture. Harran lies upon the Belilk (ancient 
Bilichus), a small affluent of the Euphrates, which 
falls into it nearly in long, 39°. It is now a small 
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These matters beng settled, Eliezer (for 
that was the name of this trusty servant) 
set out on his embassy, attended by a num- 


ber of servants and camels, agreeably to the — 


importance of his business, and the dignity 
of the person by whom he was employed. 

After undergoing great fatigue, both from 
the badness of the roads and the want of 
water, this trusty servant, with his attend- 
ants, reached Mesopotamia, and repaired 
to Haran,* a city belonging to his master’s 
brother Nahor. When he had arrived near 
the entrance of the city, he stopped at the 
public well (whither it was customary for 
the young women of the place to come 
every morning and evening for water), in 
order to refresh the camels.T 

Having been properly instructed by his 
master in the fear of God, and being sensi- 
ble of the importance of the business, as 


village inhabited by a few families of Arabs. — 
Bib. Dictionary. A. B. 

+ Water is usually drawn in the evening, and 
frequently in the cool of the morning also. 


Ancient Skin-Bottles. (Museo Borbonico.) 


Fetching water is one of the heaviest of the many 
heavy duties which devolve upon the females in 
the East, and one which the most sensibly im- 
presses us with a sense of their degraded condition. 
The usage varies in different countries. Among 
the Arabs and other nomads, and also in many 


Mode of carrying water ot wine in skins at the present 
time (Cairo). 


parts of India, it is the exclusive employment of 
the women, without distinction of rank. But in 
Turkey and Persia the poorer women only are 
subject to this servile employment, respectable 
families being supplied daily by men who make 
the supplying of water a distinct business. ‘The 
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well as fearful of not executing it to his 
master’s satisfaction, he made a mental 
prayer to God, beseeching him to direct 
him, by a certain sign, to a proper object of 
choice for his young master. He had no 
‘sooner solicited this divine assistance than 
his request was immediately complied with, 
and the sign given was, that she who, at his 
desire, permitted him to drink of the water 
from her pitcher would be the person appoint- 
ed by God for the wife of his servant Isaac. 

Soon after this, Rebecca, the daughter 


tents of the Bedonins are seldom pitched quite 
near to the well from which they obtain their 
water; and if the distance is not more than a 
mile, the men do not think it necessary that the 
water should be brought upon the camels: and, 


Woman giving achild drink froma Skin-Bottle. 
Nineveh Marbles. 


unless there are asses to be. employed on this 
service, the women must go every evening, some- 
times twice, and bring home at their backs long 
and heavy leathern bags full of water. The wells 
are the property of tribes or individuals, who 
are not always willing that caravans should take 
water from them; and in that case, a girl is some- 
times posted at the well to exact presents from 
those who wish to have water. It is not likely 


Assyrian Bottles, from originals, (Brit. Mus.) 


that Abraham’s servant travelled without a leath- 
ern bucket to draw water, and it is therefore 
probable that he abstained from watering his ten 
camels untii he should have obtained permission. 
The women, when they are at the wells in the 
evening, are generally obliging to travellers, and 
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of Bethuel, came to the well, with her 
pitcher, for water; after she had filled it, 
the servant (having taken notice that she 
was exceedingly beautiful) accosted her in a 
very humble manner, begging that she 
would give him a draught of the water, he 
being exceedingly thirsty. Rebecca readily 
consented, and not only gave him to drink, 
but also went several times to the well to 
fetch water for the refreshment of his cam- 
els.* 


This propitious occurrence highly de 


ready to supply such water as they may require 
for themselves or their beasts. The women con- 
trive to draw an enjoyment even out of this irk- 
some duty, as it affords the best opportunity they 
have of meeting and talking together, and 
of displaying their finery to each other. They by 
no means appear to the worst advantage, as to 
dress, at the wells; and this circumstance shows 
that Abraham’s seryant might there, without any 
incongruity, invest Rebecca with the ornaments 
he had brought. To a traveller in the East, the 
best opportunities of making his observations on 


Egyptian Bottles. 


(Brit. Mus.) 


the females will occur in the evening at the wells. 
Eliezer was aware of tliis, and regarded the op- 
portunity as favorable for his purpose. 

* The pastoral poetry of classical antiquity, 
which has been imitated more or less in all 
nations, has rendered us familiar with the idea of 
females of birth and attractions acting as shepherd- 
esses long after the practice itself has been dis- 
continued, and the employment has sunk into 
contempt. When nations originally pastoral 
settled in towns, and adopted the refinements of 
life, the care of the sheep ceased to be a principal 
consideration, and gradually devolved upon ser- 
vants or slaves, coming to be considered a mean 
employment, to which the proprietor or his house- 
hold only gave a general and superintending at- 
tention. The respectability of the employment 
in these patriarchal times is not evinced by our 
finding the daughter of so considerable a person 
as Laban engaged in tending the flocks, for in 
the East all drudgery devolves upon the females ; 
but by our finding the sons of such persons simi- 
larly engaged in pastoral duties, which in Homer 
also appears to have been considered a fitting 
employment for the sons of kings and powerful 
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lighted Abraham’s servant, who, after pay- 
ing some general compliments to her beauty 
‘and benevolence, made inquiry concerning 
her family and relations. To which the 
ovely virgin replied, that she was" the 
daughter of Bethuel, the son of Nahor, and 
‘kinswoman to Abraham. 

This intelligence gave fresh spirits to the 
faithful messenger, who was now convinced 
that God approved of the alliance between 
Rebecca and Isaac. He therefore pre- 
sented to her a pair of gold ear-rings, and 
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AN ILLUSTRATED 


some other female ornaments, requesting her 
to accept them as a token of his esteem for 
her virtues, and a grateful return for her 
distinguished condescension. As it grew 
late, and he had valuable property about — 
him, he entreated permission, for that night, 
to reside at the house of her relations. Re- 
becca, in a most engaging manner, per- 
mitted him this convenience, but begged 
that she might previously apprise the family 
of so unexpected a visitor. Accordingly, 
having accepted the presents, she immedi- 


OAMELS, 


ately hastened home, leaving Eliezer full of 
contemplation and acknowledgments to the 
divine favor for the happy incident. 

As soon as Rebecca entered the house, 
her brother Laban, observing the bracelets 
on her arms, asked her by what means she 
had obtained such costly ornaments. Re- 
becca acquainted him with every particular 


chiefs. We are not aware that at present, in the 
Kast, the actual care of a flock or herd is consid- 
ered a dignified employment. Forbes, in his 
“Oriental Memoirs,’ mentions, that in the 


that had happened, from her going out till 
her return ; upon which Laban immediately 
went to the well, where finding Eliezer and 
his attendants, he brought them home with 
him, and ordered proper provision to be 
made both for him and his retinue. 

As soon as Khiezer had paid the necessary 
compliments to Rebecca’s family, he in- 


Bramin villages of the Concan, women of the 
first distinction draw the water from wells, and 
tend the cattle to pasture, “ like Rebecca and 
Rachel.” 


ELIEZER AND REBEKAH. 
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formed them of the nature of his embassy, 
the great success that had attended him in 
his journey, and the fortunate incident of 
his meeting Rebecca without the city. He 
likewise gave them an ample account of the 
state of his master’s family ; of the wealth 
and prosperity wherewith God had blessed 
him ; of the son and heir which he had given 
him in his old age; and of the large ex- 
pectances which this heir had, not only from 


the prerogative of his birth, but from the| 


donation and entail of all his father’s pos- 
sessions. Having thus minutely related 
every particular relative to his embassy, he 
demanded an immediate answer, saying, till 


Egyptian Ear-rings, from originals in the British Museum, 
except the one marked a, which is from the collection at 
Alnwick Castle. 

that was obtained, he could not, with any 

satisfaction, take the least refreshment. 

From the very singular circumstances that 
had oecurred in the course of Eliezer’s jour- 
ney, Laban and Bethuel* were of opinion 
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that Divine Providence was materially con- 
cerned in the whole affair. Concluding, 
therefore, that it would be exceedingly 
wrong to refuse Eliezer’s request, they read- 
ily consented, and told him he might take 
Rebecca to her intended husband as soon as 
he thought proper. 


— ws eaic3 fore 
Bracelets. (Brit. Mus.) 
1. Gold Egyptian Bracelets. 2. Silverdo. 3. Bronze, with 


bell attached, taken from mummy of a girl. 4. lron, 
with carnelian setting. 5. Bracelet of cowries. 


This business being settled, the trusty 
servant presented Rebecca with jewels of 
silver and gold, and fine raiment, which he 
had brought with him for the purpose. 

He likewise gave some considerable pres- 
ents f to her mother and the rest of the fam- 
ily ; and the remainder of the evening was 
dedicated to mirth and festivity. 


Assyrian Bracelets. (Nineveh Marbles.) 


Early in the morning, Eliezer, being im- 
patient to acquaint his master with the suc- 


* This Bethuel could not.be the father of Re- 
becca, because, had that been the case, it would 
have been improper to have had Laban either 
named before him, or to have given answer to 
Abraham’s messenger when his father was by ; 
and, therefore, since Josephus makes the damsel 
tell Eliezer that her father had been dead long 
ago, and that she was left to the care of her 
brother Laban, this Bethuel (who is here named 
after Laban, and never more taken any notice of 
during the whole transaction) must have been 
some younger brother of the family. 

8 


+ Dr. Shaw, who resided many years in the 
Fast, tells us, that among the Arabians, the per- 
son who settles a marriage contract, first adorns the 
espoused person with jewels, and then makes 
presents to her relations, according to their rank. 
He adds, that, on such occasions, it is expressly 
stipulated what sum of money the husband shall 
settle on the wife; what jewels she shall wear ; 
how many suits of raiment she shall have; and, 
lastly, how many slaves shall be allowed to at: 
tend her. 
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cess of his embassy, desired to be dismissed. 
This request greatly surprised the family, 
who, influenced by natural affection, desired 
that Rebecca might be permitted to tarry 
with them a few days, to take, perhaps, a 


Assyrian Ear-rings. 


¥—7. From the sculptures. 8. Gold with pearls, found at 
Nimroud. 9,9. Bronze. 


last farewell. But the diligent and faithful 
steward would admit of no delay; upon 
which, the matter being referred to Rebecca 
herself, she agreed to go with him whenever 
he thought proper. Accordingly, the ne- 
cessary preparations being made, and the 
bridal blessing bestowed, she took her 
leave, attended by her nurse (whose name 
was Deborah) and other servants appointed 
on the occasion. 

When Eliezer came within some distance 
of his master’s house, it happened that 
Isaac was then walking in the fields, medi- 


— 
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tating on the beauties of nature, and the 
beneficence of that Being who formed the 
creation. Seeing at a distance his servants 
and camels on the road, he hastened to meet 
them, anxious to know the result of Hlie- 
zer’s embassy. As he approached near, 
Rebecca asked who he was, and being in- 
formed, she immediately alighted from her 
camel, threw a veil* over her face, and 
waited to receive the first compliments of 
her intended husband. 

When Isaac came up to Rebecca, he ad- 
dressed her with great respect, and immedi- 
ately conducted her to his mother’s tent, 
which had been previously fitted up for her 
reception, and designed for her future hab- 
itation. A few days after they were joined 
in wedlock, and Isaac grew so fond of her, 
that his mind was greatly relieved from that 
perturbation with which, for three years, it 
had been loaded, for the loss of his affec- 
tionate mother. Such was the pious regard 
children had for their parents in those days ; 
and such was the amiable example set by 
Isaac for all who should follow ! : 

Sometime after Isaac’s marriage, his 
father, though far advanced in life, yet still 
possessing great strength of constitution, 
made an addition to his family, by taking 
another wife, whose name was Keturah, and 
by whom he had six sons. But, lest they 
should interfere with Isaac in his inheritance 
of Canaan, as they grew up he portioned 
them off, and sent them towards the east, 
where, settling in Arabia and Syria, they 
became, in time, the rulers of different 
nations. 

These are the last cireumstances mentioned 
by the sacred historian, relative to the great 
patriarch Abraham, who at length, worn out 
with bodily infirmities, quietly gave up the 
ghost, in the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
year of his age, leaving behind him a name 
famous to all posterity. He was buried by 
his two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, in the cave 


* Whether veiled before or not, she now 
“covered herself”? — her whole person — with the 
ample enveloping veil with which brides are still 
conducted to the bridegroom. Rosenmuller, in 
illustration of this passage, quotes an ancient 
father (Tertullian), who, with an express refer- 
ence to the same text, observes, as a custom still 
existing in his time, that the heathen brides were 
also conducted to their husbands covered with a 
veil. It is still all but universal in the East, and 
it will be observed that it is used, not only by the 
females whose faces are always concealed both 
before and after marriage, but by those who dis- 


play part or the whole of their faces on ordinary 
occasions. It is in fact, the indispensable costume 
for the occasion. Whether the bridal veil was dis- 
tinguished from other veils does not appear; but 
we observe that one of red silk or muslin is af- 
fected by the Persians on such an occasion, al- 
though the ordinary veils are white or blue; and 
Dr. Russell, in his account of a Maronite mar- 
riage, observes that the bride’s veil was of the same 
color. ‘Thus we see that Rebecca, by enveloping 
her person in a veil, put herself into the costume 
usual for a bride when conducted to the tent or 
house of her husband. 
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of Machpelah, where, about forty years] though not his 
before, he had deposited the remains of his| his father, 


beloved Sarah. 
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heir, lived many years after 
He died at the age of one 
hundred and seven, leaving behind him 


- Ishmael, the eldest son of Abraham, | twelve sons.* 


CHAPTER VI. 


LIFE OF ISAAC. — FORTUNES 


Wuen Isaac married Rebecca, he was 
forty years old, and lived with her nearly 
twenty years before she had issue. He had 
keen so long uneasy on this account, that he 
at length prayed to God to grant him an 
heir, who being pleased to listen to his 
request, bestowed that blessing he had so 
earnestly wished for, and the long barren 
Rebecca now conceived, to the great satis- 
faction both of herself and husband. 

After Rebecca had been pregnant some 
months, the struggles of the children (for 
she had twins within her) gave her such 


OF HIS FAMILY. 


pain and uneasiness, that she began, in 
a manner, to wish herself not with child. 
Unable to account for the cause of her 
extreme pains, she went to consult the divine 
oracle, and received for answer, that the two 
children, which she then bore, should be the 
heads of two different nations, and that they 
would long contest for superiority ; but that, 
in process of time, the glories acquired by 
the elder would be eclipsed by the more 
resplendent transactions of the younger. 
When the time of Rebecca’s delivery 
arrived, the child that first entered the world 


* Tne IsumaeLtires. — We know not whence 
the strange opinion arose that the whole Arabian 
nation is descended from Ishmael, and that, con- 
sequently, the names of the Ishmaelites and Arabs 
are co-extensive, unless from the Chaldee and 
Arabic paraphrasts, and from other Jewish writ- 
ers, whose historical authority, at all times of the 
least possible value, becomes a perfect nullity 
when open to any obvious influence, such as the 
wish to represent Abraham as the father of so 
great and wide-spread a nation as the Arabians. 
The whole testimony of the oriental writers, and 
all the inferences deducible from the sacred narra- 
tive, are opposed to this conclusion The Ara- 
bians have a history anterior to Ishmael; and it 
would be preposterous to suppose, that Arabia, 
even to its deserts, was not occupied before his 
time. 

According to the Arabian writers, Arabia was 
occupied a few generations after the flood by the 
successive settlement within it of variously de- 
scended tribes, all of whom ultimately gave way 
to the races from which the present Arabs claim 
to be descended, either from being destroyed by 
them orlostin them. ‘These latter proceed from 
two stocks, of which the most ancient is that of 
Kahtan, the same who in the Bible is called 
Joktan, a son of Eber; and the other that of 
Adnan, who descended in a direct line from 
Ishmael. To the posterity of the former is given 
the distinguishing title of eminence, al Arab al 
Araba, (equivalent to “a Hebrew of the He- 
brews ” among the Jews), that is, the genuine or 


pure Arabs : while those of Ishmael receive that 
of al Arab al Mostéreba, meaning naturalized or 
mixed Arabs. But some writers, who wish to be 
more precise, apply the first and most honorable 
title to the most ancient and lost tribes to which 
we have alluded, while the descendants of Kahtan 
obtained the name of Motareba, which likewise 
signifies mixed Arabs, though in a nearer degree 
than Mostareba ; those who acknowledged Ishmael 
for their ancestor (through Adnan) being the 
more distant graft. Considering the origin of 
Ishmael, it is no wonder that those supposed to 
be descended from him should have no claim to be 
admitted as pure Arabs; but as he is alleged to 
have contracted an alliance with the Jorhamites 
(descended from Jorham, a son of Kahtan), who 
possessed Hejaz, by marrying the daughter of 
their emir Modad, whence, and by subsequent 
intermarriages his descendants became blended 
with them into one nation, their claim to be re- 
garded as Mostareba is beyond dispute. 

It must not be inferred that the Arabs under- 
value the descent from Ishmael in comparison with 
that from Kahtan, on account of their applying to 
it a less honorable designation. This is by no 
means the case; for, on the contrary, they set a 
high value, like the Jews, on the privilege of 
being descended from Abraham ; and this distinc- 
tion is, in the eyes of the modern Arabs, greatly 
enhanced by the circumstance that Mohammed 
belonged to this race, and gloried in being de- 
scended from Ishmael and Abraham. 
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was covered all over with red hair,* for 
which reason his parents called him Esau ; 
and the other came so close after him, that 
he took hold of his heel with his hand, and 
was therefore called Jacob, to denote (what 
he afterward proved) the supplanter of his 
brother. 

As these two children grew up, they 
became very different in their tempers, and 
when they arrived at the age of maturity, 
followed different employments. sau, the 
elder, being strong and active, delighted in 
the chase, and thereby frequently supplying 
his father with venison, obtained his par- 
ticular affection ; while Jacob, who was of 
a more courteous disposition, by staying at 
home in the tent, and employing himself in 
family offices, became the favorite of his 
mother. 

Hsau having one day greatly fatigued 
himself with hunting, returned home just at 
the time his brother Jacob bad prepared a 
mess of pottage f for his own refreshment. 
Esau, being almost spent with hunger, was 
so struck with the looks of the pottage, that 
he anxiously begged of his brother to let 


* This expression, according to some commen- 
tators, is taken two ways, namely, either that 
Esau was, at his birth, covered with red hair, or 
that the color of his skin was red, like a coat of 
red hair. He was called Esau, from the word 
Eschau, which in the Hebrew language, signifies 
a hair-cloth ; as Jacob was named from Hekel, the 
heel, and signifies a supplanter, or one that taketh 
hold of, or trippeth up another’s heels. 

+ The edom, or red pottage, was prepared, we 
learn from this chapter, by seething lentils (ada- 
shim) 11 water; and subsequently, as we may 
guess from a practice which prevails in many 
countries, adding a little manteca, or suet, to give 
them a flavor. The writer of these observations 
has often partaken of this selfsame “ red pot- 
tage,’ served up in the manner just described, 
and found it better food than a stranger would 
be apt to imagine. The mess had the redness 
which gained for it the name of edom ; and which, 
through the singular circumstance of a son selling 
his birthright to satisfy the cravings of a pressing 
appetite, it imparted to the posterity of Esau in 
the people of Edom. The lentil (or Lens escu- 
lenta of some writers, and the Hrvum lens of 
Linnzus) belongs to the leguminous or podded 
family. The stem is branched and the leaves) 
consist of about eight pairs of smaller leaflets. 
The flowers are small, and with the upper division 
of the flower prettily veined. The pods con- 
tain about two seeds, which vary from a tawny 
red to a black. It delights in a dry, warm sandy 
soil. Three varieties are cultivated in France — 
“ small-brown,” “yellowish,” and the “lentil of | 
Provence.” In the- former country they are | 
dressed and eaten during Lent as a haricot; in 
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him participate of the repast. But Jacoh 
(who was probably so instructed by his 
mother) refused to comply with his request, 
unless on the following conditions; namely, — 
that he would immediately make over to him 
his birth-right. Esau reflecting on the 
danger to which he was daily subject, from 
the nature of his employment, set no great 
value on what Jacob required; and the 
latter, perceiving his disposition to comply 
(that he might have the right more firmly 
conveyed to him), proposed his doing it by 
way of oath. Notwithstanding the singu- 
larity of the request, Esau complied with it, 
and the bargain being made, he ate very 
greedily of the food prepared by his brother. 
Thus did the unthinking Esau dispose of his 
birth-right, with all the privileges ¢ belong- 
ing to it, for so simple athmg as a mess of 
pottage. 

Isaac, at this time, lived at Beersheba, 
but a dreadful famine happening in the land 
of Canaan, he resolved (as his father Abra- 
ham had done on a similar oceasion) to avoid 
its consequences by retiring to Hgypt. 
He accordingly proceeded as far as Ge- 


Syria they are used as food after they have un- 
dergone the simple process of being parched in a 
pan over the fire. 

¢ It should be understood, that previously to 
the establishment of a priesthood under the Law 
of Moses, the first-born had not only a preference 
in the secular inheritance, but succeeded exclu- 
sively to the priestly functions which had be- 
longed to his father, in leading the religious ob- 
servances of the family, and performing the simple 
religious rites of these patriarchal times. The 
secular part of the birthright entitled the first-born 
to a “double portion” of the inheritance; but 
writers are divided in opinion as to the proportion 
of this double share. Some think that he had 
one-half, and that the rest was equally divided 
among the other sons; but a careful consideration 
of Gen. xlyii. 5-22, in which we see that Jacob 
transfers the privilege of the first-born to Joseph, 
and that this privilege consisted in his having 
one share more than any of his brethren, inclines 
us to the opinion of the Rabbins, that the first- 
born had merely twice as much as any other of 
his brethren. It is certainly possible, but not 
very likely, that in the emergency, Esau bartered 


| all his birth-right fora mess of pottage; but it 


seems more probable that Esau did not properly 
appreciate the value of the sacerdotal part of his 
birthright, and therefore readily transferred it to 
Jacob for a trifling present advantage. This 
view of the matter seems to be confirmed by St. 
Paul, who calls Esau a “ profane person,’’ for his 
conduct on this occasion ; and it is rather for de- 
spising his spiritual than his temporal privileges, 
that he seems to be liable to such an imputation. 
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rar, a city belonging to the Philistines. 
But here he was interrupted in his intended 
journey by the interposition of the Almighty, 
who, in a dream, charged him not to go into 
Egypt, but to tarry in the country where he 
then was ; and at the same time assured him, 
that he would not only secure him from 
the danger of the famine, but, in perform- 
ance of the oath which he had sworn to his 
father Abraham, would cause his descend- 
ants (to whom he would give the whole 
land of Canaan in possession) to multiply 
exceedingly. 

In conformity to the divine command, 
Tsaac determined to fix his residence at 
Gerar, where he made use of the same 
stratagem his father had formerly done in the 
same place, and from the same motive. 
Fearful lest the charms of his wife Rebecca 
might attract the particular notice of some 
of the city, and thereby endanger his own 
safety, it was agreed between them, that, 
instead of his wife, she should pass for his 
sister. This deception succeeded for a time, 
but at length was discovered by Abimelech * 
the king, who, from a window, observed 
such familiarities pass between them as con- 
vinced him they were man and wife. 

In consequence of this discovery, Abim- 
elech sent for Isaac, whom he accused of 
dissimulation, telling him, that from the 
freedom he had observed between him and 
Rebecca, he was sure she was his wife; aud 
that the imposition he had endeavored to 
lay on the people might have been attended 
with consequences disgraceful to himself. 

Isaac, conscious of the justness of the 
accusation, did not attempt to disprove the 
charge, but urged, in vindication of his con- 
duct, that he did it to preserve that life, 
which, otherwise, he thought in the most im- 
minent danger. This apology was admitted 
by Abimelech, who not only forgave him the 
offence, but immediately issued an edict, that 
whoever should presume to offer any injury 
either to him or his wife, should be pun- 
ished with death. 

Having received these tokens of friend- 
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ship from Abimelech, Isaac thought himself 
happy under his protection, and, intending 
to make Gerar his fixed place of residence, 
employed himself in husbandry, and the rear- 
ing of flocks, for the future support of himself 
and family. The great success that attended 
his endeavors, by means of his beneficent 
Creator, soon raised the envy and indignation 
of the Philistines. In the space of one year 
only, during his residence at Gerar, so pro- 
lifie was the land he sowed, that, to the great 
astonishment of his neighbors, it yielded him 
a hundred fold. 

This so irritated the Philistines, that, in 
order to oblige him to leave the country, they 
filled up the wells which had been formerly 
dug by his father’s servants ; and Abimelech 
himself, to satisfy the resentment of the peo- 
ple, ordered him to quit Gerar, telling him, 
that as he had sufficiently improved his 
fortune under his protection, he might 
now give the like opportunity to others, by 
leaving the place, and retiring to a more 
distant part of the country. 

Finding to what a degree the people were 
incensed against him, Isaac, to preserve his 
property, as well as secure his person, left 
the place, and retired to the valley of Gerar, 
which was at some distance from the city, 
and where Abraham had formerly fed his 
cattle. Having settled himself here, he 
opened the wells (which had been dug by 
his father and filled up by the Philistines) 
and called them by their ancient names. 
In the course of their labors, Isaac’s servants 
discovered a new well of fine springing 
water ; but a dispute arising between them 
and some neighboring herdsmen, the latter 
claiming the well as found upon their ground, 
Isaac resolved to leave the place; and by 
way of perpetuating the circumstance called 
it Hsek, which, in the Hebrew language, 
signifies contention. Removing some way 
farther, Isaac’s servants dug another well, 
which being likewise claimed by the Philis- 
tines, he was obliged to relinquish it, and 
therefore, called the place Svtnah, which 
signifies enmity. T 


* This Abimelech was probably the son of 
him with whom Abraham had formerly made a 
covenant. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Abimelech was only a title commonly used for the 
kings of the Philistines, in the same manner as 
Ceesar was by the Roman emperors, and Pharaoh 
for the kings of Egypt. 

+ The-cause of these differences seems to have 
been, that a question arose whether wells dug by 


Abraham’s and Isaac’s people within the terri- 
tories of Gerar, belonged to the people who 
digged them, or to those who enjoyed the territo- 
rial right. The real motive of the opposition of 
the people of Gerar, and their stopping up the 
wells made by Abraham, seems to have been to 
discourage the visits of such powerful persons to 
their territory ; for otherwise the wells would 
haye been suffered to remain on account of their 
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Being quite tired out with repeated insults 
from the Philistines, in order to prevent the 
like in future, he removed to the most dis- 
tant part of their country. Here he dug 
another well; and not meeting with any 
opposition, he called it Rehoboth, which 
signifies enlargement, because his flocks had 
now room to feed and range the country in 
search of fresh pasturage : ‘‘ for now,” said 
he, ‘‘the Lord hath made room for us, and 
we shall be fruitful in the land.”’ 

After residing a short time on this spot 
Isaac returned to Beersheba,* where, on the 
very night of his arrival, the Almighty was 
pleased to appear to him in a vision, prom- 
ising him his favor and protection, and that 
he would bless him, and multiply his seed, 
for the sake of his faithful servant Abraham. 
In grateful acknowledgment of this repeated 
instance of the divine goodness, Isaac, 
intending to continue here, first built an altar 
for religious worship, and then ordered his 
servants to clear out the well which had been 
formerly dug by his father. 

Isaac had not long returned to Beer- 
sheba, when Abimelech, touched with a sense 
of the unworthy treatment he had received, 
both from him and his subjects, as well as fear- 
ing his just resentment, should he become 
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powerful hereafter, thought it most prudent 
to avoid future trouble, by endeavoring 
either to renew the old league which had 
been formerly made with his father Abra- 
ham, or to enter into a new one. Accord- 
ingly, taking with him the chief of his no- 
bility, together with the captain-general of his 
forces, he went, in great pomp, to Beersheba, 
in order to pay honor and respect to Isaac. 
At the first interview Isaac, to show that he 
still retained a sense of the injuries he had 
formerly done him, received his visit very 
coolly, and, with apparent surprise, asked, how 
he came to offer respect to a person, for 
whom, by his conduct and behavior, he had 
long discovered an utter aversion? Abim- 
elech, conscious of his error, made the best 
excuse the nature of the case would admit. 
He told him he had long been convinced 
that the divine favor attended him in all his 
undertakings, and that he might not be 
thought to oppose God, he was come to 
renew the covenant between his people and 
Abraham’s posterity, and was ready to en- 
gage in the same conditions and obligations. 

Isaac, being naturally of a quiet and easy 
disposition, readily admitted this apology from 
Abimelech, whom, with his attendants, he 
entertained with great liberality. The arti- 


utility to the nation. Stopping up the wells is 
still an act of hostility in the East. The stop- 
ping of Abraham’s wells by the Philistines, the 
re-opening of them by Isaac, and the restoration 
of their former names—the commemorative 
names given to the new wells, and the strifes 
about them between those who had sunk them 
and the people of the land— are all circumstan- 
ces highly characteristic of those countries in 
which the want of rivers and brooks during sum- 
mer renders the tribes dependent upon the wells 
for the very existence of the flocks and herds 
which form their wealth. It would seem that the 
Philistines did not again stop the wells while 
Isaac was in their country. It is probable that 
the wells successfully sunk by Isaac did not 
furnish water sufficient for both his own herds 
and those of Gerar, and thus the question be- 
came one of exclusive right. Such questions 
often lead to bitter and bloody quarrels in the 
East, and it was probably to avoid the last result 
of an appeal to arms that Isaac withdrew out of 
the more settled country toward the desert, where 
he might enjoy the use of his wells in peace. 

* BurrsneBa. —In the Biblical Repository 
for April, 1839, we have a very valuable and in- 
teresting “Report of Travels in Palestine and 
the Adjacent Regions, in 1838; undertaken for the 
illustration of Biblical Geography by the Rev. Prof 
E. Robinson and Rey EK. Smith,” in which we 
find a notice of the discovery of the site of Beer- 
sheba, about thirty miles to the south of Hebron. 
Our readers will not fail to be gratified at being 


enabled to obtain the view, conveyed in the fol- 
lowing description, of a place of such great inter- 
est in the history of the patriarchs : — 

“ After crossing another elevated plateau, the 
character of the scene was again changed. We 
came upon an open rolling country; all around 
were swelling hills, covered in ordinary seasons 
with grass and rich pasturage, though now arid 
and parched with drought. We now came to 
Wady Lebu; and on the north side of its water- 
course we had the satisfaction of discovering the 
site of ancient Beersheba, the celebrated border 
city of Palestine, still bearing in Arabic the name 
of Bir Seba. Near the water-course are two cir- 
cular wells of excellent water, nearly forty feet 
deep. They are both surrounded with drinking 
troughs of stone, for the use of camels and flocks 
such as doubtless were used of old for the flocks 
that then fed on the adjacent hills. Ascending 
the low hills north of the wells, we found them 
strewed with the ruins of former habitations — 
the foundations of which are distinctly to be 
traced. These ruins extend over-a space of half 
a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. Here 
then, is the place where Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob often lived! Here Samuel made his three 
sons judges ; and from here Elijah wandered out 
into the southern desert, and sat down under the 
rethem, or shrub of broom, just as our Arabs sat 
down under it every day and every night. Over 
these swelling hills the flocks of the patriarch 
roved by thousands: we now only found a few 
camels, asses, and goats.” 
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cles for a treaty of friendship were agreed 
on that same evening, and the next morning 
confirmed by a solemn and mutual oath; 
after which Abimelech took his leave, and 
returned home. 

Soon after the departure of Abimelech, 
- the servants of Isaac informed him, that, in 
the well they had been clearing out, and 
which formerly belonged to Abraham, they 
had found a spring of most excellent water. 
This event happening on the same day that 
the league of friendship had been confirmed 
between Isaac and Abimelech, he called it 
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(as his father had done before on a similar 
occasion) Beersheba, the well of the oath, 
‘i. e. the well wherein water was delivered, 
on the day that Abimelech and I entered 
into a treaty of peace, and ratified the same 
with the solemnity of an oath.’ 

A circumstance now occurred, which gave 
great uneasiness both to Isaac and his wife. 
Their two sons were arrived at the age of 
forty, and Esau had taken two wives from 
among the Hittites, one of whom was Judith, 
the daughter of Beeri, and the other Bashe- 
math, the daughter of Elon, both women of 
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respectable families in Canaan. These mar- 
riages he had contracted without bis parents’ 
privity, knowing that bis father had deter- 
mined not to form any alliance with the idola- 
trous Canaanites. Rebecca was so incensed 
at Hsau’s conduct, that the little affection she 
before had for him, was now entirely alien- 
ated ; but such was the power of natural affec- 
tion in Isaac, and such his over-fondness 
for an obdurate and perverse son, that know- 


ing the error past repair, he made a virtue of 
necessity, and forgave what he could not 
remedy. 

Isaac, becoming very old,* imperfect in his 
eyesight, and apprehensive that his dissolu- 
tion was near at hand, resolved to bestow 
that parental benediction on his son Hsau, 
which he had long intended. Accordingly, 
ealling him one day to his private apartment, 
he first related the occasion of his sending 


* Isaac was at this time 137 years old, so that 
there is no wonder he should be imperfect in his 
sight. It appears that he was still ignorant of 


Esau’s having sold his birth-right; for he loved 
him as his first-born son, and designed to bestow 
on him the blessing. 
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for him, and then desired him to take his 
hunting instruments, to go into the fields, 
kill some venison,* an& dress it to his palate, 
that his spirits might be refreshed, and his 
mind properly disposed, for giving him that 
solemn blessing which should crown his fu- 
ture prosperity. 

While Isaac was relating his intentions to 
Esau, Rebecca had so planted herself as to 
hear all that passed. She, therefore deter- 
mined, if possible, to deprive him of the in- 
tended blessing, and, by stratagem, get it con- 
ferred on her favorite son Jacob. As soon, 
therefore, as Esau was well gone, Rebecca, 
calling her son Jacob, told him what she had 
heard, namely, that his father was going to 
bestow a benediction, which was final and 
irrevocable, on his brother ; but that, if he 
would listen to, and follow her directions, she 
doubted not of getting the honor bestowed 
on him. 

Jacob promising to pay a strict obedience 
to whatever his mother should command, she 
ordered him to go immediately to the flocks, 
and bring two kids, with which, she said, she 
would make savory meat, such as should 
resemble venison, and be agreeable to the 
palate of his father. Jacob made some 
hesitation at complying with this injunction, 
intimating, that if his father should discover 
the deception, instead of a blessing, he 
would pronounce on him a curse. As a 
further ground of objection, he observed, 
that, as Hsau was remarkably hairy, and he 
naturally smooth, his father, to supply the 
defect of sight, might handle him, in which 
case a discovery must unavoidably follow. 
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But these objections bore no weight with 
Rebecca, who, determined to put her design 
into execution, told him, whatever bad con- 
sequences ensued, she would take all upon 
herself: ‘‘ Upon me,”’ said she, ‘‘be thy 
curse, my son ; only obey my voice.” T 

Jacob, being thus encouraged by his 
mother, threw off his diffidence, and going 
to the fold, brought with him, as he was 
directed, two fat kids. Rebecca immedi- 
ately killed them, and taking the choicest 
parts, dressed them in such manner, by the 
assistance of savory sauce, as to make the 
whole strongly resemble venison. Having 
thus prepared the food, she dressed Jacob 
in his brother’s best attire, and covering his 
hands and neck with the skins of the kids, 
gave him the dish, ordering him immediately 
to take it to his father. 

Jacob, agreeably to his mother’s directions, 
went with the food to Isaac’s apartment, 
which he bad no sooner entered, than the 
good old man (not being able to distinguish 
objects from the imperfection of his sight) 
with surprise asked, who he was. To which 
Jacob replied, ‘‘I am Esau, thy first-born : 
I have punctually obeyed thy command ; 
arise, therefore, and eat of my venison, that 
thy soul may bless me.’”’ Isaac, astonished 
at the haste with which his desire was exe- 
cuted, inquired of him how it happened 
that he had so quickly got the venison? 
To this he answered, ‘‘ Because the Lord thy 
God brought it to me.’’? Being, however, 
still diffident as to his person, Isaac ordered 
him to approach near, that, by feeling him, 
he might be convinced whether or not it 


* Venison was the principal article of food, in 
these early ages, next to vegetables, and it is very 
likely the aged patriarch longed for some. Ac- 
cording to all the accounts we have of the people 
in the Eastern countries, they had always a feast 
prepared before they bestowed their blessing on 
their first-born son. 

{ From a circumspect view of Rebecca’s con- 
duct throughout the whole of this affair, it appears 
evident that she had been made acquainted with 
the Divine will concerning the channel in which 
the grand promise was to pass. She therefore 
resolved to do her part toward preventing the ill 
effects of Isaac’s partial fondness for his eldest 
son Esau, who had already indicated so unworthy 
a disposition. To this end she incites her son 
Jacob (as it appears) to an act of deceit, and, 
being confident of the propriety of her conduct, 
absolves him from all guilt or blame. The ex- 
pression, “ Upon me be thy curse, my son,” is as 
much as to say, I will warrant thee success ; I am 
so fully persuaded of the rectitude of the procced- 
ing, that I fear no evil from it, but will readily 


bear it all if any happens. A stronger proof than 
this cannot be given of Rebecca’s full confidence 
in the propriety of her proceeding. Indeed, it 
does not appear that the least blame is laid upon 
Rebecca for her conduct: on the contrary, Isaae 
himself confirms the blessing which Jacob had by 
her means acquired ; whence we must necessarily 
conclude that she acted upon right motives, and 
with a full persuasion of the Divine pre-appoint- 
ment and approbation. Many particular cireum- 


.Stances, if we were fully informed of the state of 


the family, might possibly be urged in her behalf; 
but this alone is sufficient to vindicate her from 
all blame. She had certainly been pre-informed 
that Jacob should have the pre-eminence, and 
therefore she acted religiously in preventing her 
husband from any endeavor to counteract the 
Divine will. Let it, however, be observed, that 
her case is so peculiar that it cannot be drawn 
into example; and, detached from that impor- 
tant and discriminating circumstance of God’s 
will revealed to her, her conduct would, unques- 
tionably, be deemed blamable. 
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was really and verily his son Hsau. Jacob 
accordingly went close to his aged father, 
who, feeling the hairy skin on his hands 
and neck, exclaimed, with great surprise, 
“The hands are the hands of Esau, but 
the voice is the voice of Jacob.’’ He then 
put the question to him forcibly, saying, 
‘* Art thou my very son Esau?”’ To which 
Jacob, without the least hesitation, an- 
swered, ‘‘J am.”’ 

The good old man, being now satisfied, 
arose from his couch, ate of his son’s pre- 
tended venison, and drank a cup or two of 
wine ; after which he bade him come near that 
he might bestow on him the promised bless- 
ing. The scent arising from Jacob’s gar- 
ments gave great satisfaction to Isaac. He 
smelt, and praised them: ‘‘ The smell of my 
son,”’ said he, ‘‘is as the smell of a field, 
which the Lord hath blessed.””* He then, 
in a kind of ecstasy of pleasure, embraced 
and kissed his pretended first-born; and, 
after wishing him all heavenly and earthly 
blessings, at length dismissed him. 

A short time after Jacob had left his 
father’s tent, Esau entered it, and, bring- 
ing with him the venison he had _ been 
directed to prepare, invited his aged parent, 
in the same dutiful manner his brother had 
previously done, to arise, and eat of it. 
Isaac, surprised at this address, hastily 
asked, ‘‘ Who art thou?’? On being an- 
swered that it was his elder son Esau, he ap- 
peared, for some time, thunderstruck ; but at 
length recovering himself, he asked, who, 
and where, that person was, who had been 
with him before, and taken away the bless- 
ing, which he neither could nor would re- 
voke. 

When the disappointed Esau heard these 
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words from his father, he exclaimed, in the 
bitterness of his soul, ‘‘ Bless me, even me 
also, O my father.’”’ » Isaac then told him 
that his brother Jacob had, by stratagem, 
obtained that blessing he had designed for 
him ; upon which Esau complained of hig 
double perfidy, first, in artfully obtaining 
his birth-right, and then in robbing him of 
his father’s benediction. He wept bitterly 
for some time, and then pathetically asked 
his father if he had not in reserve a blessing 
for him, repeating the importunate request, 
‘« Bless me, even me also, O my father.”’ 

Isaac, no doubt, was greatly grieved to 
hear the lamentations of Esau for so great a 
loss ; but what could he do? he had already 
bestowed the choicest of his blessings on 
Jacob, and as they were gone he could not 
recall them. At length, however, in order 
to pacify the afflicted Esau, he told him that 
his posterity should become a great people, 
and live by dint of the sword ; and that 
though they might become subject to the 
descendants of Jacob, yet in process of time 
they would shake off their yoke, and erect a 
dominion of their own.t 

When Esau came coolly to reflect on the 
loss he had sustained by the artifices of his 
brother, he resolved, as soon as a proper op- 
portunity should offer, to be revenged on 
him. ‘The respect he had for his father laid 
a restraint on the execution of his design. 
As Isaac was far advanced in years, and 
exceedingly infirm, Esau imagined his exist- 
ence was of short duration, and therefore 
determined to wait till his father’s death, 
immediately after which he resolved to put 
a period to the life of his brother. 

Hsau having accidentally dropped some 
hints of his design, they soon came to the 


* It is evident, from mention being here made 
of the smell of Jacob’s garments, that the people 
in the most early times perfumed their clothes, 
especially when they approached a person of supe- 
rior rank; and this custom is still preserved in 
most parts of Asia. The comparison between the 
smell of the garments and that of the field is very 
just; for in the Eastern countries, where they 
have a long continuance of drought, nothing can 
be more sweet and delightful than the scent aris- 
ing from a field after a refreshing shower. 

+ The Edomites, or Idumzans (the descend- 
ants of Esau), were, for a considerable time, 
much more powerful than the Israelites, who were 
descended from Jacob, till, in the days of David, 
they were entirely conquered. See 2 Samuel viii. 
14. After this they were governed by deputies, or 
viceroys, appointed by the kings of Judah, and 
for a long time were kept in total subjection to the 


Jews. In the days of Jehoram, the son of Je- 
hoshaphat, they expelled their viceroy, and set 
up a king of their own (see 2 Kings viii. 20), 
which fulfilled the latter part of Isaac’s prophecy. 
For some generations after this they lived inde- 
pendent of the Jews; and, when the Babylonians 
invaded Judea, they not only took part with 
them, but greatly oppressed the inhabitants after 
their departure. Their animosity against the 
descendants of Jacob evidently appears, indeed, 
to have been hereditary ; nor did they ever cease, 
for any considerable time, from broils and conten- 
tions, till, at length, they were conquered by 
Hyrcanus, and reduced to the necessity either of 
embracing the Jewish religion or quitting their 
country. Preferring the former, they were inter- 
mixed with the Jews, and became one nation, so 
that in the first century after the birth of Christ 
the name of Idumzan was totally annihilated. 
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ears of his mother, who, anxious for the fu- 
ture welfare of her favorite Jacob, acquainted 
him with the horrid intentions of his brother. 
She told him that the most prudent method 
he could take would be to absent himself 
till his brother’s anger was in some degree 
abated, and that the most proper place for 
him to fly to was the house of his uncle 
Laban in Mesopotamia: that thither he 
might retire for a time, and as soon as she 
found his brother’s resentment was assuaged, 
she would not fail to recall him. She said 
the thoughts of separating gave her great 
affliction, though nothing in comparison with 
the misery she must feel, should she in one 
day be robbed of them both—of him, by 
the hands of his brother ; and of his brother, 
by the hand of justice. 

Jacob, who ever listened to and obeyed 
the counsel of his mother, was very ready to 
comply with her proposal; but at the same 
time was unwilling to depart without the 
consent of his father, which, in this ease, he 
was fearful of obtaining. Rebecca soon hit 
upon a stratagem to remove this seeming 
difficulty. She immediately repaired to 
Isaac, to whom she complained of the great 
concern under which she labored on account 
of Esau having taken wives from among the 
daughters of the Hittites. She then inti- 
mated her fears lest Jacob should follow his 
example ; to prevent which she earnestly 
recommended that he might be sent to 
Mesopotamia, and there choose a wife from 
among her own kindred. 

Though Isaac was unacquainted with the 
drift of his wife’s complaint, yet, being a 
pious man, and knowing that the promise 
made to Abraham, and renewed in him, was 
to be completed in the issue of Jacob, he 
readily assented to Rebecca’s proposal. Call- 
ing, therefore, his son Jacob, he first be- 
stowed on him his blessing, and then strictly 
enjoined him never to marry a Canaanitish 
woman. To prevent so improper an alli- 
ance, he ordered him to go to his uncle 


* There is something very noble and sublime 
in the representation of this vision. The ladder 
which reached from earth to heaven is a proper 
image of the providence of God, whose care ex- 
tends to all things in heaven and on earth. The 
angels are represented ascending and descending 
on this mysterious ladder, because these minister- 
ing spirits are always active in the execution of the 
wise designs of Providence, and appointed the 
special guardians of the just: they ascend to re- 
ceive, and descend to execute, the commands of 
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Laban, in Mesopotamia, and provide himself 
with a wife from his family. Jacob prom- 
ised to obey his father’s orders, upon 
which the good old man, after repeating his 
blessing, dismissed him. 

When Esau understood that his father had 
again blessed Jacob, and sent him into Mes- 
opotamia to avoid marrying any of the daugh- 
ters of Canaan, he began seriously to reflect 
on his own misconduct, and to lament hay- 
ing, by the indiscreet alliances he had formed, 
incurred the displeasure of his aged parents. 
To reinstate himself, therefore, if possible, in 
bis father’s esteem, he took a third wife, 
whose name was Mahalath, the daughter of 
his uncle Ishmael. This marriage certainly 
took place both from duty and affection ; but, 
unfortunately for Esau, it was not attended 
with the wished-for consequences. 

Early the next morning, after Jacob re- 
ceived his father’s charge and blessing, he 
left Beersheba, and proceeded on his journey 
toward Haran. Determined strictly to obey 
his father’s commands, he travelled the most 
private ways he could find, shunned the 
houses of the Canaanites, and, when night 
came on, took up his lodging in the open 
air, near a place called Luz, having only the 
spangled sky for his canopy, and a hard 
stone for his pillow. Notwithstandiug the 
uneasiness of his situation, he slept soundly, 
during which he dreamed that he saw a ladder 
set upon the earth, the top of which reached 
to heaven, and on the rounds of it were a 
number of angels, some ascending and others 
descending. On the summit of the ladder 
appeared the Almighty, who promised him 
all those privileges he bad before done to 
Abraham and his father Isaac; and that, 
wherever he went, he might be assured of the 
divine protection. ‘* Behold I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whither thou 
goest, and will bring thee again into this 
land: for I will not leave thee until I have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of.”’ * 

This dream made such an impression on 


God. And, lastly, by the representation of the 
Divine Majesty appearing above the ladder, is 
meant, that though the conduct of Providence is 
often above the reach of human comprehension, 
yet the whole is directed by infinite wisdom and 
goodness ; and though in this vale of misery we 
can see only a few lower steps of the ladder, 
nearest to the earth, yet it hath a top that reach- 
eth unto heaven: and were it possible for us to 
trace the chain of causes and effects to their 
source, we should see them gradually ascend 
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Jacob’s mind, that, as soon as he awoke, he 
paid an awful reverence to the place, and af- 
ter a short contemplation of what had passed, 
thus exclaimed: ‘‘ This is none other than 
the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven!’’ Having said this, he arose, and 
taking the stone which had been substituted 
for a pillow, he set it upright, poured oil on 
it, and, in pious commemoration of the vision, 
ealled the place ‘‘ Bethel,’ which, in the 
Hebrew language, signifies ‘‘the house of 
God.”’ * 

Previous to his departure from this memo- 
rable spot, in order to bind himself more 
strongly to the service of God, he made a 
most solemn vow to the following effect : 
** That if he would protect and prosper him 
in his journey, provide him with com- 

-mon necessaries in his absence, and grant 
him a happy return to his father’s house, to 
him alone would he direct his religious wor- 
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ship ; in that very place where the pillar 
stood, on his return, would he make his de- 
vout acknowledgments, and offer unto him 
the tenth f of whatever he should gain in the 
land of Mesopotamia.”’ 

After making this solemn vow, the pious 
traveller proceeded on his journey, and at 
length arrived at Haran. As he came near 
the town he saw some shepherds with their 
flocks not far from a well, which was covered 
with a large stone. Of these shepherds he 
made inquiry concerning Laban and_ his 
family, and was informed that they were all 
well, and that it would not be long before 
Rachel, his daughter, would be there with 
her flock. Scarce had he ‘received this in- 
telligence when the damsel arrived with her 
fleecy care, immediately on which Jacob, as 
a token of respect, rolled away the stone 
from the mouth of the well,+ and watered 
the sheep in her stead ; which done, he saluted 


higher and higher, till they terminate at length in 
the Supreme Being, the first and proper cause of 
all, who presides over and directs the complicated 
scheme of Providence, from the creation of the 
world to the consummation of all things. Cer- 
tainly nothing could have been a more seasona- 
ble relief to Jacob, or filled his heart with greater 
joy, than the pleasing assurance, that though he 
was an exile from his native country, and wan- 
dering alone over the solitary wastes, yet he was 

- still in the presence of his Maker whose powerful 
arm would constantly protect him from all dan- 
gers, and under whose wings he should be abso- 
lutely safe. 

* Nothing can be more natural than this act 
of Jacob, for the purpose of marking the site and 
making a memorial of an#ccurrence of such great 
interest andimportance to him. The true design 
of this humble monument seems to have been, 
however, to set this anointed pillar as an evidence 
of the solemn vow which he made on that occa- 
sion. This use of astone, or stones, is definitely 
expressed in Gen. xxxi. 48 and 52. Mr. Morier, 
in his “ Second Journey through Persia,” notices 
acustom which seems to illustrate this act of 
Jacob. In travelling through Persia, he observed 
that the guide occasionally placed a stone on a 
conspicuous piece of rock, or two stones one upon 
another, at the same time uttering some words 
which were understood to be a prayer for the safe 
return of the party. This explained to Mr. 
Morier what he had frequently observed before in 
the East, and particularly on high roads leading 
to great towns, at a point where the towns are 
first seen, and where the oriental traveller sets up 
his stone, accompanied by a devout exclamation 
in token of his safe arrival. Mr. Morier adds: 
“Nothing is so natural, in a journey over a 
dreary country, as for a solitary traveller to set 
himself down fatigued, and to make the vow that 
Jacob. did. ‘If God will be with me, and keep 
me in the way that I go, and will give me bread 
to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I may reach 


my father’s house in peace,’ &c., then will I give 
so much in charity ; or, again, that, on first see- 
ing the place which he has so long toiled to reach, 
the traveller should sit down and make a thanks- 
giving, in both cases setting up a stone as a memo- 
rial.” The place now pointed out as Bethel con- 
tains no indication of Jacob’s pillar. The Jews 
believe that it was placed in the sanctuary of the 
second temple, and that the ark of the covenant 
rested upon it; and they add, that after the de- 
struction of that temple, and the desolation of 
Judea, their fathers were accustomed to lament 
the calamities that had befallen them over the 
stone on which Jacob’s head rested at Bethel. 
The Mohammedans are persuaded that their 
famous temple at Mecca is built over the same 
stone. 

+ This is the second place in which we find 
mention of the tenth, or tithes, solemnly conse- 
crated to God. Jacob promises to give them in 
return for his prosperous journey, as his grand- 
father Abraham had given them in return for his 
victory over the confederate princes. 

{ Wells are still sometimes covered with a 
stone or otherwise, to protect them from being 
choked up by the drifted sand; and it was proba- 
bly to prevent the exposure of the well by too 
frequently removing the stone, that the shepherds 
did not water their flocks until the whole were 
assembled together ; for it is not to be supposed 
that they waited because the united strength of 
all the sheperds was requisite to roll away the 
stone, when Jacob was able singly to do so. 
When the well is private property, in a neighbor- 
hood where water is scarce, the well is sometimes 
kept locked, to prevent the neighboring shepherds 
from watering their flocks fraudulently from it ; 
and even when left unlocked, some person is fre- 
quently so far the proprietor that the well may 
not be opened unless in the presence of himself 
or of some one belonging to his household. 
Chardin, whose manuscripts furnished Harmer 
with an illustration of this text, conjectures, with 
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her, wept for joy, and told her to whom he 
belonged. 

Elated at this incident, Rachel, leaving 
Jacob at the well, immediately hastened 
home, and acquainted her father with what 
had happened. Laban was so transported at 
the arrival of his sister’s son, that he fled 
with all expedition to the spot, and, after 
cordially embracing him, conducted him to 
his-house. 

Jacob, after receiving some refreshment, 
told his uncle the occasion of his leaving 
home, and related the most material inci- 
dents that had happened inthe course of his 
journey. Laban was sufficiently satisfied of 
the truth of his nephew’s relation, and, from 
the singular circumstances that attended his 
excursion, was convinced that he was under 
the immediate care and protection of Divine 
Providence. 

After being a few days with his uncle, Ja- 
cob, detesting an inactive life, applied him- 
self to business, by assisting Laban in the 
care of his flocks, and such other matters as 
pertained to his interest. Having thus em- 
ployed him, with great diligence, for the 
space of a month, his uncle one day entered 
into private conversation with him, and, 
among other things, told him he neither ex- 
pected nor thought it reasonable that he 
should have his labor for nothing, and there- 
fore, as he intended staying with him for 
some time, desired him to name such wages 
as would satisfy him for his services. 

Jacob hesitated for some time what answer 
to give to this request, but at length, think- 
ing on the charms and graces of the beautiful 
Rachel, who had already captivated his heart, 
he proposed serving him seven years, on 
condition of having, at the expiration of that 
time, Rachel for his wife. 

Laban readily consented to this proposal, 
and Jacob as readily entered on his service. 
The flattering prospect of possessing so 
amiable a partner, after the seven years, and 
the endearments of her pleasing company 


during the time, rendered that interval of 
waiting apparently short and light. 

When the time of Jacob’s servitude had 
expired, he required Laban to fulfil his con- 
tract, by giving him his daughter Rachel in 
marriage. Laban seemingly assented, and, 
on the occasion, invited all his friends and 
neighbors to the solemnization of the nuptials. 
But Laban, desirous of retaining Jacob long- 
er in his service, had projected a scheme for 
that purpose, the execution of which gave 
great uneasiness to his nephew. After the 
entertainment was over, and the company 
retired, Laban caused Leah, his eldest 
daughter, to be conducted to Jacob’s hed, 
instead of the beautiful Rachel, to whom he 
was contracted. When daylight appeared 
in the morning, and Jacob discovered the 
deception,* he immediately arose, and going 
to Laban, expostulated with him on the im- 
propriety of his conduct. Laban, who had 
prepared an answer for the occasion, told him, 
in a magisterial tone, that it was an unprece- 
dented thing in that country (and would have 
been deemed an injury to her sister) to mar- 
ry the younger before the elder; ‘“ but” 
(continued he, in a milder tone), ‘‘ if you 
will fulfil the nuptial week with your wife, 
and consent to serve another seven years for 
her sister, I am content to take your word 
for it, and to give Rachel to you as soon as 
the seven days’’ (or nuptial week for Leah) 
‘have expired.”’ 

This unfair treatment greatly perplexed 
Jacob, but his distinguished affection for 
Rachel made him ‘Yesolye to obtain her, 
however dear the purchase. He therefore 
readily consented to his uncle’s secondary 
terms, and when the nuptial ceremonies for 
Leah were over, he likewise took Rachel in 
marriage. 

The distinguished charms of Rachel, in 
preference to those of Leah, made Jacob 
pay the greatest respect to the former; but 
his happiness was greatly curtailed by Leah’s 
having four sonst even before Rachel had 


great reason, that the present well belonged to 
Laban’s family, and that the shepherds dared not 
open the well until Laban’s daughter came with 
her father’s flocks. Jacob, therefore, is not to be 
supposed to have broken the standing rule, or to 
have done any thing out of the ordinary course ; 
for the oriental shepherds are not at all persons 
likely to submit to the interference or dictation of a 
stranger. He however rendered a kind service 
to Rachel, as the business of watering cattle at a 
well is very tiresome and laborious. 


* As all marriages in the East were sol- 
emnized in the evening, or rather at midnight, 
and as the bride was veiled, so it was no difficult 
matter to impose on Jacob, who did not expect 
any such deceit. Dr. Shaw tells us, that in the 
Levant the bride is brought home in the dark to 
her husband, and being introduced to the harem, 
or apartment for the women, her mother goes 
and conducts the bridegroom to her; but he does 
not see her till the next morning. 

t+ The names of these sons were Reuben, 
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conceived. This circumstance particularly 
affected Rachel, who, in a fit of melancholy, 
one day told her husband that unless he 
gave her children she should certainly die 
with grief. ‘Give me,” said she, ‘ chil- 
dren, or else I die.” * 

Jacob was greatly vexed at this speech 
of his beloved wife, who seemed to lay the 
whole fault of her sterility to him. He 
therefore sharply rebuked her in words to 
the following effect: ‘‘ That it was not in 
his power to work miracles; that the want 
of children was agreeable to the divine will ; 
and that such uneasy and discontented 
behavior was the way to prevent, rather 
than obtain, such a favor.’’t 

This answer greatly mortifying Rachel, 
she resolved to supply the defect of herself 
by the same means that had been practised 
by her grandmother Sarah. She according- 
ly made a proposition to Jacob that he 
should take her handmaiden Bilhah as a 
concubinary wife, and that if she should bear 
children they should be accounted hers. 
Jacob assented to this proposal, and, in the 
proper course of time, Bilhah was delivered 
of a son, whom Rachel named Dan, which, in 
the Hebrew language, signifies ‘‘ judging.” 
Within a twelvemonth after this, Bilhah bore 
another son, whom Rachel called Naphtali. 


ol 


By this time Leah imagined she had done 
bearing children, and, therefore, to imitate 
her sister’s policy, she gave her maid (named 
Zilpah) to Jacob, by whom she had like- 
wise two sons, the one named Gad, and the 
other Ashur. 

Reuben, the eldest son of Jacob, was now 
arrived at years sufficient to be trusted by 
himself, and wandering one day in the fields, 
about the time of wheat harvest, he happened 
to meet with some mandrakes,t which he 
brought home and presented to his mother 
Leah. Pleased with the sight of what the 
boy had brought, Rachel desired Leah to 
give her a part; but instead of complying 
with her request, she gave her this forbid- 
ding answer: ‘That having robbed her of 
her husband’s affections, she could not ex- 
pect to have any part of her son’s present.” 
Notwithstanding this contemptuous answer, 
Rachel was determined, if possible, to obtain 
some of the mandrakes, to do which she 
thought of inducing Leah to comply with 
her request by a method, which above all 
others, was most likely to prove effectual. 
It happened to be her turn that night to 
enjoy the company of her husband; and, 
therefore, in order to obtain her ends, she 
told Leah, if she would oblige her with some 
of her son’s mandrakes, she would waive 


Simeon, Levi,and Judah. Reuben signifies a son 
aven by Divine regard; Simeon implies, God hath 
hard or considered me; Levi signifies joined: and 
Judah, praise or thanksgiving. 


* This expres:ion furnishes us with a lively 
picture of human folly in general. If children 
are to parents like a flowery chaplet, whose 
beauties blossom with ornament, and whose 
odors breathe delight, death or some unforeseen 
misfortune may find means to intwine them- 
selves with the lovely wreath. Whenever our 
souls eagerly long after.some inferior acquisition, 
it may be truly said, in the words of our divine 
Master, “ Ye know not what ye ask.” Does 
Providence withhold the thing we long for? It 
denies in merey, and only withholds the occasion 
of our misery, if not the instrument of our ruin. 
With asickly appetite we often loathe what is 
wholesome, and hanker after our bane. Where the 
imagination dreams of unmingled sweets, there 
experience frequently finds the bitterness of wo. 


+ It isnot to be wondered at that such a man 
as Jacob should be offended at an expression 
made use of by his beloved wife, which, in its 
own nature, was little better than blasphemy. 
To say, “ Give me children,” was certainly a 
high indignity offered to the majesty of Heaven, 
as none but God can give being to any creature 
whatever. 


t+ Mandrakes (Heb. duddim) (the word occurs 
only in the plural number) are mentioned in Gen. 
xxx. 14, 15, 16, and in Cant. vii. 13. From the 
former passage we learn that they were found in 
the fields of Mesopotamia, where Jacob and his 
wives were at one time living, and that the fruit 
was gathered “in the days of wheat-harvest,” 7. e. 
in May. From Cant. vii. 13 we learn that the 
plant in question was strong-scented, and that it 
grew in Palestine. Various attempts have been 
made to identify the duddim. The most satisfac- 
tory is certainly that which supposes the mandrake 
(Atropa mandragora) to be the plant denoted by 
the Hebrew word. It is well known that the man- 
drake is far from odoriferous, the whole plant 
being, in Kuropean estimation at all events, very 
fetid. But Oedmann, after quoting a number of 
authorities to show that the mandrakes were prized 
by the Arabs for their odor, makes the following 
just remark :— “It is known that Orientals set 
an especial value on strongly smelling things that 
to more delicate European senses are unpleas- 
ing.” That the fruit was fit to be gathered at the 
time of wheat-harvest is clear from the testimony 
of several travellers. Schultze found mandrake- 
apples on the 15th of May. MHasselquist saw 
them at Nazareth early in May. Dr. Thomson 
found mandrakes ripe on the lower ranges of 
Lebanon and Hermon towards the end of April. 
The mandrake is closely allied to the well-known 
deadly nightshade.—Smith’s Bib. Dictionary. A.B. 
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her pretensions for that night, and resign 
the right of her husband’s bed to her.’ This 
proposition being approved of by Leah, the 
agreement was accordingly made; and as 
soon as Jacob came home she related what 
had passed, and asked him to confirm the 
bargain. Jacob readily assented, and Leah 
enjcyed his company that night, the conse- 
quence of which was that she conceived 
again, and had a fifth son, whom she called 
Issachar, which signifies Aire or reward. 
After this she had another son, whom she 
named Zebulon; and the last of all, a 
daughter, called Dinah. 

Rachel had long lamented not having is- 
sue of her own body ; but at length it pleased 
God to remove her troubles on that head by 
giving her a son. As soon as she found she 
had conceived, she exclaimed, with the most 
expressive joy, ‘‘God hath taken away my 
reproach ;’’* and when the child was born 
she called his name Joseph, which, in the 
Hebrew language, signifies increase. 

Soon after the birth of Joseph the ap- 
pointed time of Jacob’s last servitude being 
expired, he began to entertain thoughts of 
returning to his own country, and accord- 
ingly begged his uncle to dismiss him and 
his family. But Laban, who had found by 
experience no small advantage from his ser- 
vices, entreated him to stay a little longer, 
promising, at the same time, that if he would 
comply with his request, he would give him 
whatever wages he should think proper to 
ask. In answer to this, Jacob reminded 
him of the great increase of his substance 
since it had been under his care, and that 
he now thought it high time to make some 
provision for himself and family ; so that 
therefore he was resolved to return to Canaan, 
unless he could point out to him some method 
whereby he might improve his fortune, and 
not longer waste his time in humble servi- 
tude. 

Laban could not bear the thoughts of 
parting with Jacob, and therefore again 
pressed him hard to stay, at the same time 
offermg him his own terms. After some fur- 
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ther controversy, Jacob at length consented’ 
to stay with his uncle, on the following con-. 
ditions : that they should pass through the 
whole flock both of sheep and goats, and 
having separated all the speckled cattle from 
the white, the former should be committed 
to the care of Laban’s sons, and the latter to 
the care of Jacob; and that whatsoever - 
spotted or brown sheep or goats should, from 
that time forward, be produced out of the 
white flock (which he was to keep) should 
be accounted his hire. 

Laban readily consenting to this proposal, 
the flocks were accordingly separated. The 
spotted cattle were delivered into the cus- 
tody of Laban, while the rest were commit- 
ted to the care of Jacob; and to prevent 
any intercourse between them, they were 
placed three days’ journey apart. 

Whether it was from his own observation 
on the power of fancy in the time of concep- 
tion, or (what seems much more likely) from 
the interposition of divine wisdom in fur- 
nishing him with the idea; but so it was 
that he pursued a very extraordinary meth- 
od to improve his own stock, and at the 
same time lessen that of Laban. He took 
rods or twigs of the green poplar, hazel, and 
chestnut trees, and stripping off part of the 
rinds in streaks, caused some of the white 
to appear on the twigs. These twigs he 
placed in the watering troughs when the 
cattle came to drink, at the time in which 
they usually engender; so that by seeing 
the speckled twigs they might conceive and 
bring forth speckled cattle. He also took 
particular care to place the twigs before the 
fattest and most healthy, and to avoid put- 
ting any before those that were weak and 
sickly ; by which means he might not only 
obtain for himself the greater number, but 
also the choicest and most valuable. 

This scheme succeeded to his utmost 
wishes, and in a short time he became ex- 
ceeding rich and powerful. But the extraor- 
dinary increase of his property exposed him to 
the envy, not only of Laban, but also his sons, 
the former of whom treated him with great 


* Many reasons concur to render the posses- 
sion of sons an object of great anxiety to women 
in the Hast. The text expresses one of these 
reasons. Sons being no less earnestly desired by 
the husband than by the wife, a woman who has 
given birth to sons acquires an influence and 
respectability, which strengthen with the num- 
ber to which sheis mother. To be without sons 


is not only a misfortune, but a disgrace ‘to a wo- 
man; and her hold on the affections of her hus- 
band, and on her standing as his wife, is of a 
very feeble description. Divorces are easily 
effected in the East. An Arab has only to 
enunciate the simple words, ent taleka — “thou 
art divorced”? — which, in whatever heat or 
anger spoken, constitute a legal divorce. 
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coolness, and the latter frequently accused 
him of having procured to himself a good 
estate out of their fortunes. 

Jacob, finding himself envied by his uncle 
and kinsmen, had some thoughts of leav- 
ing them, and retiring, with his family and 
effects, into his own country. This design 
was, in a short time, ultimately resolved 
on, in consequence of the Almighty ap- 
pearing to him in a vision, and ordering 
him to return to the land of Canaan. 

Though Jacob was fully resolved to obey 
the divine command, yet he thought it most 
prudent, previous to his departure, to hold 
a consultation with his two principal wives, 
namely, Leah and Rachel, in order to ob- 
tain their consent. Accordingly, sending for 
them into the field (which, from its privacy 
he thought the most proper place for the 
business) he told them, that for some time 
past he had observed their father had 
treated him with great coolness and indiffer- 
ence, and even sometimes with marks of 
displeasure, though he was not sensible of 
any just cause for such behavior. He ap- 
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pealed to them concerning his industry and 
fidelity, and the injustice of their father 
toward him, first, in having deceived him, 
and afterward in having so often changed 
his wages.* He observed, that God had 
turned all their father’s devices to his 
advantage, had taken away his cattle, and 
given them to him. He then told them, 
that the Lord appeared to him in a dream, 
reminding him of the solemn vow he had 
made at Bethel, in his journey to Mesopo- 
tamia, and that he had commanded him to 
return to the land of Canaan. 

Leah and Rachel, having listened with 
great attention to what Jacob had said, 
readily agreed to go with him ; and by all 
means recommended his paying a strict obe- 
dience to the divine command. 

In consequence of this, Jacob, having made 
the necessary preparations for his depar- 
ture, set his wives and children upon camels, 
and taking the advantage of his father- 
in-law’s absence (who was gone to shear his 
sheep, and which likewise gave Rachel the 
opportunity of stealing away his images) 


* It is to be observed, that when Laban found 
Jacob so successful in the produce of his flocks, 
he repented of his bargain, and several times 
altered the agreement, which God, as many times, 
turned to Jacob’s advantage. 

{+ The Hebrew word which we render images is 
teraphim, a kind of penates, or household gods 
which they worshipped as symbols of the Deity, 


Assyrian Fish-God. (Nineveh Marbles, Brit. Mus.) 


and consulted as oracles—hence Laban calls 
them his gods. These teraphim were afterwards 
known by the name of talismen, as they are to 
this day in most parts of India. Some think 
those of Laban represented angels, who ,were 
supposed to declare the mind of God. Rachel 
might steal them either for their curiosity or 


worth; but it is most probable she still retained a 
tincture of her father’s superstition, and designed 
to make them the objects of her worship in Ca- 
naan; for it appears (Gen. xxxv. 4) that Jacob, 


Nebo. (From statue in British Museum.) 
when he made a thorough reformation in his 
house, caused them to be taken from her, and 
buried them under the eak which was by She- 
chem. 

The following is a list of the idols mentioned 
in scripture: Adram-melech, Isaiah xxxvii. 38; 
Anamelech, 2 Kings xvii. 31; Ashtaroth, Judges 
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he set out upon his journey, taking with 
him all his cattle, and other property, he 
had acquired during his stay at Haran. 
Jacob had proceeded on his journey three 
days before Laban received intelligence of 
his flight, in which time he passed the Ku- 
phrates, and having gained the mountains 
of Gilead, he there stopped, in order to re- 
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Nisroch. (From a, bas-relief in Nineveh collection, British 
Museum.) 


The left hand bears a square vessel or basket, the right a 
fir-cone. Daggers are in the girdle. 

fresh himself and attendants, who by this 

time were become greatly fatigued with 

travelling. 

Laban no sooner heard that his nephew 
had absconded, than he immediately pursued 
him with a mind fully bent on revenge. But 
in this he was checked by the interposition of 
the Almighty, who, appearing to him the 
same night in a vision, threatened him 
severely if he committed any hostility or 
violence against his servant Jacob. 

In consequence of this, when Laban came 
up with his nephew at Mount Gilead, he 
only expostulated with him on his want of 
respect in stealing away his daughters, and 
thereby preventing them from taking their 
leave as became his children, or departing 
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in a manner consistent with their rank and 
dignity. He added that such conduct might 


| have exposed him to his most severe resent- 


ment, and that he might have sustained 
much injury from him who was by far the 
most powerful. hat, indeed, he would 
have pursued measures of revenge, had he 
not been diverted therefrom by the immedi- 
ate prohibition of God himself. 

In answer to this Jacob reminded his un- 
ele of the cheat he had put upon him, in 
making him serve so long for a woman he 
did not love ; the altering of the agreement 
so many times made between them relative 
to the sheep; and, lastly, his late strange 
behavior to him and his family. All these, 
and many more, he said, were but ill requit- 
als for his care and diligence, as well as 
the blessings which God had heaped on him 
for his sake. 

Laban had still another thing to lay to 
Jacob’s charge, namely, the stealing of his 
gods. Fired with resentment at this accu- 
sation, Jacob (who knew nothing of Ra- 
chel’s having taken them) desired him to 
make the most diligent search for them 
throughout his family, assuring him, at the 
same time, that on whomsoever they should 
be found, that person should immediately be 
put to death. 

In consequence of this, Laban proceeded 
to search the different tents, and having ex- 
amined those of Jacob, Leah, and her band- 
maids, without effect, he went to the tent of 
Rachel, who, conscious of her crime, and 
fearful of the consequences should she be 
detected, had just concealed the images in 
the camel’s furniture, on which she sat her 
self down to rest. 

Having taken this precaution, she pleaded 
as an excuse for not arising to salute him, 
that she was exceedingly ill, and that to 
move then might greatly increase her com- 
plaint. This excuse was readily admitted 
by her father, who, after searching every 
other part of the tent without effect, de- 
parted. 

When Laban acquainted Jacob with his 
bad. success, the latter upbraided him, in 


ii. 13; Baal, Numbers xxii. 4; Baalim, 1 Sam- 
uel vii. 4 (plural of Baal); Baal-berith, Judges 
viii. 33 ; Baal-peor, Numbers xxv. 3; Beelzebub, 
2 Kings i. 2; Bel, Isaiali xlvi. 1; Calf, Exodus 
xxxil. 4; Castor, Acts xxviii. 11; Chemosh, 
1 Kings xi. 7; Dagon, Judges xvi. 23 ; Diana, 
Acts xix. 24, 35; Jupiter, Acts xiv. 12; Milcom 


or Molech, 1 Kings xi. 5-7; Moloch Leviti-| 


cus xviii. 21; Nebo, Isaiah xv. 2; Nergal, 2. 
Kings xvii. 80; Nibhaz, 2 Kings xvii. 31; Nis- 
roch, 2 Kings xix. 87; Pollux, Acts xxviii. 11; 
Remphan, Acts vii. 43; Rimmon, 2 Kings v. 18; 
Sheshach, Jeremiah li. 41; Succoth-benoth, 2 
Kings*xvii. 830; Tammuz, Ezekiel viii. 14; Tar- 
tak, 2 Kings xvii. 31; Teraphim, Judges xvii. 5. 
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very severe terms, for his unjust suspi- 
_cions. He then recounted the great services 
he had done him during a number of years, 
and concluded with these words, ‘‘ Except 
the God of my father had been with me, 
‘surely thou hadst sent me away empty.” 

Laban, conscious that Jacob’s charge was 
most justly founded, made not the least 
attempt to vindicate his conduct ; but, waiv- 
ing the argument, assumed an air of respect 
for Jacob, and a fondness for his wives and 
children ; and, in order to remove all fur- 
ther animosity, proposed a treaty of alliance 
between them, and to erect a monument 
which should be a standing witness of the 
same to future ages. 

This proposition being agreed to, and the 
covenant signed, they accordingly raised 
a pillar or heap of stones,* as a memento 
of the circumstance ; and then took mutual 
oaths that neither should invade the prop- 
erty of the other. A particular injunction 
was likewise laid on Jacob, that he should 
use his wives and children with all becom- 
ing tenderness and affection. 

The covenant being thus ratified, and 
sacrifices offered up on the occasion, Jacob 
entertained his brethren that night in as 
magnificent manner as the nature of his sit- 
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uation would admit. The next morning 
Laban took leave of Jacob and his family, 
‘and’ each departed for their’ respective habi- 
tations. 

Jacob had been favored with a heavenly 
vision in his way from Canaan to Mesopota- 
mia; and the Almighty was pleased to 
favor him again with the like token of his 
protection on his return. As he was pro- 
ceeding on his journey, there appeared be- 
fore him a body of heavenly messengers, 
which he no sooner saw than he broke out 
into the following exclamation: ‘‘ This is 
God’s host;”’ from which additional mark 
of divine protection, he called the place 
Mahanaim.f 

Though Jacob had the greatest reason to 
rely on the protection of the Almighty, yet, 
as he drew near the confines of Hdom, and 
within the reach of his incensed brother 
Ksau (whom he had highly provoked, and 
concerning the abatement of whose resent- 
ment he had received no account from his 
mother, though so long absent), he thought 
it most prudent to send a message to him, ' 
in order to allay his anger, and, if possible, 
regain his fraternal affection. 

He accordingly sent messengers to Hsau, 
whose residence was at Mount Seir,t other- | 


* The heap of stones raised by Laban and 
Jacob in memory of this covenant was called 
Gilead, which, in the Hebrew language, signifies 
aheap of witnesses. 'This circumstance, in after 
ages, gave name to the whole country there- 
about, which lies on the east of the Sea_of Gali- 
lee, being part of that ridge of mountains which 
ran from Mount Lebanon southward on the east 
of the Holy Land, and included the mountainous 
region called, in the New Testament, Zvachonitis. 
' + The Hebrew word Mahanaim signifies two 
hosts or camps, because the angels appeared like 
two armies drawn up on either side for his pro- 
tection, according to that beautiful expression of 
the Psalmist, “ The angel of the Lord encamp- 
eth round about them that fear him, and delivereth 
‘them.’ Psalm xxxiv. 7. 

The place called Mahanaim was situated 
between Mount Gilead and the brook Jabbok. 
It was afterward one of the residences of the 
Levites, and one of the strong places belonging 
to David, 

¢ The term “Mount Seir,” or rather the 
mountains of Seir, must be understood with con- 
siderable latitude. _ It was applied indefinitely to 
that range of mountains which, under the mod- 
ern names of Djebal, Shera, and Hasma, extends 
from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea to 
the Gulf of Akaba. The reader will recollect the 
“ Ghor,” or valley, extending in the same direc- 
tion, which we have had frequent occasion to 

. mention, and which is supposed to have formed 
the continued channel of the Jordan before its 
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waters were lost in the Dead Sea. Now the 
mountains of Seir rise abruptly from this vallcy, 
and form a natural division of the country, which 
appears to have been well known to the ancients. 
The plain to the east of the hilly region which 
these mountains form, is much more elevated 
than the level of the Ghor, on the west of the 
same mountains; in consequence of which, the 
hills appear with diminished importance as viewed 
from the eastern or upper plain. This plain ter- 
minates to the south by a steep rocky descent, at 
the base of which begins the desert of Nedjed. 
It is to a part of this upper plain, and to the 
mountains which constitute its western limit, 
that, as Burckhardt thinks, the name of Arabia 
Petra, or the Stony, was given by the ancients; 
the denomination being, however, extended north- 
ward, so as to include the eastern plain with the 
mountains which form the eastern boundary of 
Palestine so far:north as the river Jabbok. 
Speaking of this region, Burckhardt says * “It 
might well be called Pctrzea, not only on account 
of its rocky mountains, but also of the elevated 
plain, which is so covered with stones, especially 
flints, that it may with great propriety be called 
a stony desert, although susceptible of culture. 
In many places it is overgrown with herbs, and 
must once haye been thickly inhabited, for the 
traces of many ruined towns and villages are met 
with on both sides of the Hadj route between 
Maan and Akaba, as well as between Maan and 
the plains of the Haouran, in which direction 
there are many springs. At present, all this 
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_ wise called the country of Edom, whither 
he had settled himself soon after his mar- 
' riage with the daughter of Ishmael. 

The message Jacob sent to his brother 
was to the following effect: that during his 
residence in Mesopotamia he had acquired 
prodigious wealth, and that as he was now 
on his return to his native country, he 
thought proper to notify his arrival to him, 
and at the same time to implore his favor 
and friendship. 

The messengers, having discharged their 
embassy, returned, and gave Jacob such an 
account as greatly alarmed him. They 
brought no direct answer from Hsau, and 
only told their master that his brother was 
coming to meet him at the head of four hun- 
dred men. 

Jacob, concluding that the design of this 
mighty retinue was to act against him in a 
hostile manner, was greatly perplexed, and 
at a loss in what manner to proceed. He 
knew, on the one hand, that the number of his 
people was too small to engage with that of 
his brother ; and, on the other hand, that his 
baggage was too heavy for flight. At length 
he came to this conclusion : to divide his com- 
pany into two bands, so that, if Hsau should 
fall upon one, he might have the chance of 
escaping with the other. 

Such was the plan laid down by Jacob ; 
but as he well knew, from former expe- 
rience, that his safety depended upon the 
divine protection, independent of all human 
creatures, he, in this critical juncture, ad- 
dressed himself to God in a very humble 
and submissive prayer, the substance of 
which was to the following effect: ‘‘O thou 
eternal Majesty of heaven, whom my father 
worshipped, and who alone art the object of 
my prayer, permit an unworthy creature 
to repeat thy own promise to thee. When 
my family began to increase, thou wast 
graciously pleased to order me to return to 
my native country ; and, to encourage me, 
thou promisedst that thou wouldst protect me. 


country is desert, and Maan is the only inhabited 
place in it.” —(“ Travels in Syria;” different 
parts of which have been analyzed to furnish this 
geographical statement.) The mountains them- 
selves are described by the same traveller as 
chiefly calcareous, with an occasional mixture of 
basalt. The mountainous region which they 
form, of course, differs from the plain which 
. skirts it on the east. The climate is very pleas- 
ant. The air is pure; and although the heat is 


to send him a very liberal present. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


What an infinite condescension, O my God, 
to a poor unworthy creature! The least of 


‘| all thy mercies is too good for me; and yet 


thou hast been pleased to show me the 
greatest. When I crossed Jordan, I had 
nothing besides my staff; but in thy good- 
ness thou hast caused my family and sub- 
stance to increase so fast, that I am now 
possessed of great riches. O God, thou 
promisedst to make my seed a great nation ; 
and although I know thou couldst suffer 
them to be killed, and raise them up from 
the dead, yet, O most merciful Father, be 
pleased still to preserve them, and suffer 
not my enraged brother. to destroy them ; 
I know that thy promise is truth itself, 
and I will cheerfully trust in thee.” 

After having thus humbly and earnestly 
implored the guidance and protection of the 
Almighty, Jacob determined to pursue 
another measure in order to appease the 
anger of his brother, which he imagined to 
be no less severe than when he left Canaan. 
Imagining that Esau might consider his first 
message as an empty piece of formality, he 
resolved, as he had already informed him of 
the great wealth of which he was possessed, 
He 
accordingly selected from his stock the fol- 
lowing articles, namely ; two hundred she- 
goats and twenty he-goats; two hundred 
ewes and twenty rams; thirty milch camels 
with their colts ; forty swine and ten bulls ; 
twenty she-asses and ten foals. These be- 
ing divided into separate droves, he ordered 
the servants to keep a proper space between 
them, and strictly charged them, whenever 
they should meet his brother, to present 
each to him separately, and to tell him that 
they were presents sent by Jacob to his lord 
Hsau. 

Jacob, having dismissed his servants with 
this present to his brother, arose early next 
morning, and, before daylight, sent his 
wives and children, together with all his 
substance, forward on their journey, staying 


which then prevail prevent the temperature from 
becoming suffocating. The winter, on the other 
hand, is very cold ; deep snow falls, and the frosts 
sometimes continue to the end of March. This 
mountainous country is adequately fertile, pro- 
ducing figs, pomegranates, apples, peaches, 
olives, apricots, and most European fruits. The 
region has been in all times noted for the salubri- 
ty of its air; and Burckhardt observes, there 
was no part of Syria in which he saw so few 


* very great in summer, the refreshing breezes | invalids. 
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himself for some time behind. A short 
time after the departure of his family and 
children, being alone, he was accosted by an 
angel, who, appearing in the shape of a man, 
began to wrestle with him, which exercise 
they continued till break of day. The con- 
test was certainly unequal, notwithstanding 
which, the angel permitted Jacob to pre- 
vail ; but, to convince him that he did not 
obtain the victory by means of his own 
strength, and how easily himself could have 
made a conquest, he touched the sinews* or 
hollow of his thigh, which was immediately 
put out of joint. 

The angel then asked Jacob his name, 
and on being answered, he told him he 
should hereafter be called Israel,f which 
signifies “‘a man that has prevailed with 
God.” After saying this, the angel blessed 
Jacob, and then departed. In consequence 
of so singular a circumstance, Jacob called 
the place where it happened Peniel, which 
signifies the ‘‘ face of God,” being confident 
that it must have been a divine agent with 
* whom he had been contending. 

Soon after the angel disappeared, Jacob, 
though lame, made what haste he could to 
join the company. Having come up with 
them, they proceeded with great expedition 
on their journey ; but they had not travelled 
far before Jacob discovered his brother 
Hsau, attended by a considerable body of 
men, coming toward him. Alarmed at the 
sight of so powerful a retinue, Jacob im- 
mediately divided his family into three com- 
panies, placing them at equal distances from 
each other. The two maid-servants and 
their sons went first; Leah and her children 
next , and Rachel and Joseph (the latter of 
whom was now about six years old) in the 
rear, while himself led the van. 

As soon as Jacob approached his brother, 
he showed his respect to him by bowing 
seven times to the ground. Esau, filled 
with the tenderest sense of fraternal affec- 
tion, at once removed his brother’s fears and 


* This was the sinew or tendon that keeps the 
thigh-bone in the socket, not only in the human 
species, but also in the brute creation; and from 
this circumstance, even to the present time, the 
Jews will not eat that part. In the Misnah, one 
of their books of directions concerning religious 

‘ceremonies, they have a whole chapter prescrib- 
ing the manner in which it is to be cut out of the 
beast when killed ; and it is further enjoined that 
they shall not eat the sinews of the hips of any 
animal whatever. 
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compliments by running to him with eager 
joy, falling on his neck, and most cordially 
embracing him. He wept over him for 
some time ; after which, seeing his wives 
and children prostrate themselves before 
him in the order Jacob had placed them, he 
returned their civilities with the like tender- 
ness he had done his brother’s. Thus was 
revenge turned into love and pity; and 
Esau, who once thirsted for his brother’s 
blood, dissolves into tears of joy, and melts 
with the softest endearments of love and 
friendship. 

Thus transported with this happy in- 
terview, Esau surveyed his brother’s posses- 
sions with pleasure, and expressed his satis- 
faction at the great success he had met with 
during his residence in Mesopotamia. He 
kindly acknowledged the presents Jacob had 
sent him, but begged he would excuse his 
accepting them, because they would be 
superfluous to him, who had already great 
abundance. Jacob, however, pressed him 
so earnestly, that he at length agreed to ac- 
cept them; to make some recompense for 
which, Esau invited him to Seir, and offered 
to accompany him the remaining part of the 
journey. Though Jacob had no design of 
accepting this offer, yet he did not choose to 
make a direct refusal. He therefore repre- 
sented to Esau the tenderness of his chil- 
dren and flocks, and that they could not 
travel with such expedition as would be 
agreeable to him. He begged they might 
not confine him to their slow movements, 
but that he would return home his own 
pace, and he would follow with as much ex- 
pedition as possible. Esau then offered to 
leave him a number of men to guard and 
conduct him into his territories ; but this 
compliment Jacob likewise thought proper 
to decline, upon which, after saluting each 
other, they parted. 

Hsau returned immediately to Seir, and 
expected that his brother would follow him ; 
but Jacob turned another way, and coming 


+ The words in the text are— ‘‘ Thy name 
shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel.” This 
expression clearly evinces the mis-translation of 
some passages in the scriptures, it being certain 
that the patriarch was frequently after called 
Jacob. But this seeming contradiction will be 
easily adjusted, by substituting the words not only 
for “no more; ”’ in which case the sense will read 
thus: Thou shalt not only be called Jacob, but 
also Israel —the latter of which names was at 
length established in Jacob’s descendants. ¥ 
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to a spot which struck his fancy, he resolved 
(at least for‘a time) to settle in it; in con- 
sequence of which he built a house for: his 
family, as also proper conveniences for the 
reception of his cattle. 

After staying here some time, Jacob re- 
moved to Shechem, and having purchased 
a piece of ground of Hamor, the prince of 
the country, he there pitched his tents,* in- 
tending to make it his fixed place of resi- 
dence. He also erected an altar, and 
called it Hl-alohe-Israel, which signifies 
‘the great or mighty God of Israel.” 

Jacob might probably have lived at this 
place a considerable time, had it not been 
for an occurrence of a very singular nature. 
His daughter Dinah, who was at this time 
about sixteen years of age, and very beauti- 
ful in person, being desirous of seeing the 
dresses and ornaments of the women of that 
country, rambled abroad from her mother’s 
tent, in order to gratify her curiosity. 
Young Shechem, the son of Hamor (the 
king of the country), happening to see her, 
was so captivated with her charms, that, 
unable to restrain the force of his passion, he 
determined, if possible, to possess her. 
He diligently watched her for some time, 
till at length, taking the opportunity of her 
being alone, he suddenly seized on her, and, 
by mere dint of violence, obtained his 
wishes. 

But notwithstanding this dishonorable act, 
Shechem was still so enamored with Dinah’s 
charms, that he most earnestly wished to 
marry her; and strongly solicited his father 
to intercede with her friends in his behalf, 
and to form a treaty with them for that pur- 


pose. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


Jacob was soon informed of the depreda- 
tion made on his daughter’s chastity, and 
though greatly incensed at so unjustifiable a 
proceeding, he resolved not to take any no- 
tice of it till his sons (who were then abroad) 
came home. Accordingly, on their arrival, 
he told them the injury their sister had sus- 
tained, and by whom; upon which their re- 
sentment was raised to the greatest height, 
and they vowed severely to revenge the dis- 
honor thus thrown upon their family. 

In the mean time, Shechem having pre- 
vailed with his father to use his interest in 
obtaining for him the beautiful Dinah, they 
both went together to make the proposal to 
Jacob, whose sons were with him at the 
time of their arrival. After the first saluta- 
tions were over, Hamor, addressing himself 
to Jacob, told him the great affection -his 
son had for his daughter Dinab, and ear- 
nestly entreated him that he would give her 
to him in marriage. He at the same time 
proposed that Jacob’s family should inter- 
marry with his people, and offered. them the 
privilege of settling and trading in any part 
of his dominions they thought proper. To 
strengthen this proposal, young Shechem 
promised to give Dinah as large a dowry, 
and her relations as costly presents, as they 
should desire. In short, he offered them 
whatever advantages they should please to 
nominate, bidding them only name their 
terms, and they should be granted to the 
uttermost, provided they would but give him 
Dinah in marriage. 

These were certainly very fair offers, and 
such as evinced that Shechem was desirous 
of making some recompense for the injury 
he had done his beloved Dinah. But, in- 


* The use of tents probably arose at first out 
of the exigencies of pastoral life, which rendered it 
necessary that men removing from one place to 
another in search of pasture should have a porta- 
ble habitation. Accordingly, we find that the 
first mention of tents is connected with the keep- 
ing of cattle (Gen. iv. 20), and to this day tents 
remain the exclusive residence of only pastoral 
people. Portability is not the only recom- 
mendation of tents to the nomad tribes of the 
East: the shelter which they offer in the warm 
but delicious climates of Western Asia is positive 
enjoyment. Shelter from the sun is all that is 
needful, and this a tent sufficiently affords, with- 
out excluding the balmy and delicate external air, 
the comparative exclusion of which renders the 
finest house detestable to one accustomed to a 
residence in tents. The advantage of tents in 
this respect is so well understood, even by the 
inhabitants of towns, that, in many places, those 


whose circumstances admit it endeavor, so far as 
possible, to occupy tents during the summer 
months. This was the constant practice of the 
late king of Persia, who every year left his capital 
with all the nobles, and more than half the inhab- 
itants, to encamp in the plain of Sultanieh. 
Many of the princes, his sons, did the same in 
their several provinces, and the practice is an old 
one in Persia. It is true that tents would seem 
to be rather cheer!ess abodes in the winter ; but it 
is to be recollected that the nomads have gener- 
ally the power of changing the climate with the 
season. In winter the Bedouins plunge into the 
heart of the desert, and others descend, in the 
same season, from the mountainous and high 
lands, where they had énjoyed comparative cool- 
ness in summer, to the genial winter climate of 
the low valleys and plains, which in the summer 
had been too warm, 
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stead of accepting these proposals, the 
treacherous sons of Jacob, who only medi- 
tated the most bloody revenge, made the 
following reply: ‘‘ That it was not lawful 
for them'to contract an affinity with an un- 
circumcised nation, but that, if they and 
their people would consent to be circumcised 
(as they were), they would then agree to 
the terms proposed.” 

Shechem* was so enamored with Dinah, 
and Hamor so fond of his son, that, not- 
withstanding the singularity of this proposal, 
they readily agreed to it. Accordingly, 
leaving Jacob and his son, they immediate- 
ly repaired to the city, and having convened 
a Seneral assembly of the inhabitants, they 
told them ‘‘that the Israelites were a 
wealthy, peaceable, and good-natured peo- 
ple ; that they might reap many great ad- 
vantages from them, and, in process bf time, 
by intermarrying with them, might*make all 
their substance (which was very considera- 
ble) their own; but that this could not be 
done without a general consent to be cir- 
eumcised.”’ 

‘Captivated with the prospect of great 
wealth, and influenced by the powerful in- 
**terest both Hamor and his son had among 
them, they unanimously assented to the pro- 
posal ; and on that very day every male of 
them was circumcised. 

This circumstance furnished Simeon and 
Leyi (the sons of Jacob,, and brother to 
Dinah, by the same mother) with an oppor- 
tunity of wreaking that revenge on the 
Shechemites which they had privately re- 
solved on for the violation of their sister’s 
chastity. Sensible of the great pain the 
Shechemites felt in consequence of circum- 
cision, they determined to take advantage 
of it, by attacking them at a time when they 
knew they must be totally incapable of mak- 
ing the least resistance. Accordingly, on 
the third day* after the operation (having 
properly armed themselves for the purpose), 
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they went (unknown to their father) into 
the city, and suddenly falling on the inhabit- 
ants, put every male to the sword, Hamor 
and his son not excepted. They then 
searched the king’s palace, where, finding 
their sister Dinah, they immediately brought 
her away ; after which they plundered the 
houses of the city, took both women and 
children captive, and possessed themselves 
of what property they could, as well in cat- 
tle as in other articles; and such things as 
they could not take with them, they totally 
destroyed. ft 

When Jacob (who was totally unacquaint- 
ed with these unjustifiable proceedings till 
after they had taken place) first heard of them, 
he was greatly incensed against his sons, and 
very severely reprimanded them for commit- 
ting so treacherous and barbarous an action. 
But Simeon and Levi paid little attention to 
their father’s rebuke ; on the contrary, such 
were their ideas of the crime committed in 
the violation of their sister’s chastity, that 
they intimated to him ‘he resentment they 
had shown was but just ‘or so base an in- 
ury. 
; It is not to be wondered at that this yio- 
lent outrage, committed in the capital of the 
Shechemites, should exasperate the whole 
people of the country against the Israelites. 
This seems to have been the reason why the 
Almighty, soon after the transaction hap- 
pened, commanded the patriarch to remove to 
Bethel, the place which he had dedicaced to his 
immediate service. Thoughthe sonsof Jacob 
had wholly destroyed one colony of the Ca- 
naanites, yet there were great numbers bor- 
dering on the spot, who, either in their own 
defence, or in revenge tor the cruel and 
unjust treatment of their countrymen, might 
give the good patriarch much disquiet, if not 
totally destroy him and his family. His 
omnipotent Creator, therefore, in order to 
secure him from danger, ordered him to go 
to Bethel,t there to fix his residence, and 


* This was the time, according to most physi- 
cians, when fevers generally attended circumci- 
sion, occasioned by the violent inflammation of 
the wound. The Jews themselves observe that 
the pain was much more severe on the third day 
than at any other time after the operation. 

+ Though the sacred historian only mentions 
Simeon and Levi to have been the perpetrators of 
this horrid act of cruelty, yet there is not the least 
doubt but they had considerable assistance. 
They, indeed, are only mentioned because, being 
own brothers to Dinah both by father and 
mother, and consequently more concerned to re- 


sent the injury done to her honor, they are made 
the chief contrivers and conductors of it. It is, 
however, reasonable to imagine,.that the rest of 
Jacob’s sons, who were old enough to bear arms, 
as well as the greatest part of his domestics, were 
engaged in the execution of this wicked exploit ; 
because it is scarcely conceivable how two men 
alone should be able’ to ‘master a whole city, to 
slay all the men in it, and take all the women 
captives, who, on this occasion, may be supposed 
more than sufficient to have overpowered them. 

t Berner. — The following brief but interest- 
ing notice of the site of Bethel has lately been 
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erect an altar to the same God who appeared 
to him when he fled from the presence of his 
brother Hsau. 

The obedient and pious Jacob hesitated 
not to comply with the divine command ; but, 
previous to his setting about the business, he 
thought it necessary to make a reformation 
in his family, and cleanse it from the pollu- 
tions that might be offensive in so sacred a 
place. To effect this, he strictly charged not 
only his own family, but all that belonged to 
him, to bring out their idols, or strange gods, 
then clean themselves,* and change their 
garments, telling them they must go with 
ail expedition to Bethel, the house of their 
God. 

They readily obeyed the patriarch’s or- 
ders, and delivered up to him not only their 
idols,f but also their ear-rings,} all of which 
Jacob buried in a deep hole under an oak || 
near Shechem. 


afforded by Professor Robinson. After telling us 
that the site now bears the name of Beit-in, he 
proceeds to state that, — “It lies just east of the 
Nablous Road, forty-five minutes north-east of 
Bireh. Here are ruins of very considerable ex- 
tent, and among them the foundations of several 
churches, lying on the point of a low hill between 
two shallow wadys, which unite below, and run 
off south-east into a deep and rugged valley. 
This was evidently a place of note in the early 
Christian ages, and apparently also in the days 
of the Crusades. It is now entirely uninhabited ; 
except that a few Arabs, probably from some 
neighboring village, had pitched their tents here 
for a time. In the westera valley we spread our 
carpets, and breakfasted on the grass within the 
limits of what was once an immense reservoir. 
We obtained here from the Arabs butter of excel- 
lent quality, which might have done honor to the 
days when the flocks of Abraham and Jacob were 
pastured on these hills.” — Biblical Repository, 
April, 1839, p. 420. 

* The Hebrew word which we translate clean, 
properly signifies the washing of the body with water. 
As there is some analogy between external clean- 
liness and purity of mind, it may denote the 
cleansing of the soul by repentance from all those 
impurities whereby a man becomes morally pol- 
luted in the sight of God. In which view, this 
rite of washing the body with water was used as 
a sign of inward purification, not only among the 
idolatrous heathens, but also by the worshippers 
of the true God, both before and' under the law. 
“Wash ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes,” Isaiah i. 16. 


And as men should at all times have their souls | 


adorned with this inward purity, so especially 
when they approach their Maker in the duties of 
his immediate worship. It was, therefore, highly 
commendable in Jacob, on this solemn occasion, 
to enjoin all under his care to cleanggsand purify 
themselves particularly from idolae and from 
those guilty stains lately contracted by shedding 
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Jacob, having thus cleansed his family 
from impurities, set out with them on his 
journey to Bethel. In order to insure 
their safety, the Almighty, ever mindful of 
his promise to his chosen people, struck such 
a terror into the people belonging to the 
country. through which they passed, that, 
notwithstanding the provocation given by the 
massacre at Shechem, not a single person 
presumed to interrupt them, and they trav- 
elled to their destined place without the 
least molestation. 

No. sooner did Jacob arrive at Bethel,§ 
than, agreeably to the divine command, he 
erected an altar, which he called El-beth-el ; 
and on which he performed the very vow he 
had before made when on his journey from 
Canaan to Mesopotamia. 

A short time after Jacob had performed this 
act of worship, the Almighty was pleased to 
appear to him again, and to give him fresh 


innocent blood, as they would otherwise be unfit 
to hold an intercourse with their God; as if he 
had said, “‘ Put off your sordid apparel, especially 
those garments in which you were so lately de- 
filed with blood, and put on your cleanest raiment, 
as an emblem of your being divested of all impure 
affections, and clothed with those internal graces 
and pious dispositions, which are the ornament 
eo the soul, and render it comely in the sight of 
od. ; 

i The greater part of these idols belonged to 
the Shechemites; but among them were those 
which Rachel had stole from her father Laban, 


| and whieh she had probably worshipped (unknown 


to her father) during her stay at Shechem. 

t The ear-rings and other jewels worn by these 
people were consecrated to the honor of that idol 
whom they worshipped; and on them were en- 
graven some figures. The reason of their wear- 
ing them was, to preserve them (as they thought) 
from any danger or misfortune; and from this 
act of idolatry we may suppose arose the custom 
among the papists of wearing the relics and ima- 
ges of their saints. 

|| The oak here mentioned seems to have been 
the place where these servants of Jacob, who 
had strange gods, used to meet; and certainly 
no place could be more proper for burying their 
idols than the spot on which they had worshipped 
them. 

According to the sacred historian (though 
he does not mention any time) it appears that 
soon after Jacob’s arrival at Bethel, Deborah 
(Rehecea’s nurse) died there. What age she was 


-we are not informed; but it is certain she must 


have been very old, as she came with Rebecca 
from Mesopotamia, when she was married to 
Isaac. Her remains were deposited beneath an 
oak (as was the custom in those days) called 
Allon-bachuth, from which the Jews have a tra- 
dition that Rebecca died on the same day with her 
nutse; that word, in the Hebrew language, signi- 
fying mourning. 


: HISTORY OF 
assurances of his design to multiply his pos- 
terity, and to bestow on him the inheritance 
.of the land of Canaan. As a lasting monu- 
ment of this additional mark of the divine 

favor, Jacob erected a pillar of stone, which 
he consecrated in the usual form, by pouring 

‘on it wine and oil. i 

After being some time at Bethel, Jacob, 
urged, by filial affection, resolved to leave it, 
in order to pay a visit to his ancient father 
at Mamre. Accordingly, taking with him 
his family, they set out on their journey, in- 
tending to stop that night at Ephrath (after- 
ward called Bethlehem), a small place not 


far distant from Bethel. But before they 
could reach the intended spot Rachel fell 
suddenly in labor, and having very severe 
pangs, the midwife, in order to encourage her, 
bid her not fear, for she would have another 
son. She was indeed delivered of a boy, 
but expired immediately after, having but 
just a moment’s space of time to give him 
the name of Benoni, which signifies ‘‘ the 
son of my sorrow.’’ But Jacob, unwilling 
to increase the remembrance of so melancholy 
a circumstance, called him Benjamin, that is, 
“the son of my right hand,’ or ‘‘my 
strength ;”’ intimating thereby his peculiar 
affection for this last pledge of his beloved 
wife. 

The remains of Rachel were deposited at 
the place where she died, and in order to 
perpetuate her memory, Jacob erected a 
monument of stone* over her grave, which 
the sacred historian tell us was extant in his 
days. 

But this was not the only misfortune that 
attended Jacob on his journey to Mamre. 
After travelling some way farther, in order to 
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refresh himself and family, he stopped and 
pitched his tents on a pleasant spot, at some 
distance from the tower of Edar.t During 
his stay here his eldest son Reuben, having 
taken a liking to Bilhah (the concubinary 
wife which Rachel had given to Jacob), made 
no scruple of defiling her. Though Jacob 
took no notice of this disagreeable cireum- 
stance at the time it occurred, yet he was 
greatly afflicted in his mind, and retained a 
painful sense of it even to his dying day, as 
is evident from a reproachful hint he gave 
him a short time before his death. t 

Though these aggravated griefs sat heavy 
on Jacob’s mind, yet he continued his reso- 
lution of visiting his aged parent. He ac- 
cordingl¥ pursued his journey, and at length 
came to Mamre, the place of his father’s 
abode. It is not to be doubted but, at their 
first meeting, a reciprocal affection displayed 
itself, as each must be happy in the sight of 
the other after so long an absence. 

With this circumstance the sacred historian 
concludes the life of Isaac, who, as he in- 
forms us, paid the debt of nature in the one 
hundred and eightieth year of his age, being 
five years older than his father Abraham. 
He had been very infirm, and almost blind, 
for a considerable time ; but was always re- 
spectable for his piety, tranquillity, and sub- 
mission to the will of Heaven. He was 
buried by his two sons, Esau and Jacob, in- 
the cave of Machpelah, which Abraham pur- 
chased of Ephron as a burying-place for his 
family. It is to be observed that the death 
of Isaac is here mentioned by way of antici- 
pation, it being certain that he lived some 
years after Jacob’s return from Mesopo- 
tamia. 


* We have no doubt that the original erection 
by- Jacob was merely the most tall and shapely 
stone which could be found in the neighborhood. 
The site seems always since to have been marked 
by some sepulchral erection or other. That which 
now exists is such as those with which sheiks 
and other persons of note are honored. Its date 
we can not find, but it is certainly modern. The 
structure which the travellers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries figure and describe had the 
same general shape, but it was open, in arches, on 
all sides. 

+ Some commentators are of opinion, that by 


the tower of Edar is meant the field near Bethle- 


hem where those shepherds were keeping their 
flock to.whom the angels appeared, and gave in- 
formation of the birth of our Saviour. Among 
others, one reason which induces them to think so 
is because the word Edar, in the Hebrew tongue, 
signifies a flock: so that what is here called the tow- 
er of Edar should be rendered the tower of the flocks. 
Others are of opinion that by the tower of Edar 
is to be understood some place near Jerusalem ; 
it being spoken of by the prophet Micah as the 
place or stronghold of the daughters of Sion. 
See Micah iv. 8. 
¢ See Genesis xlix. 4. 
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HISTORY OF JOSEPH.— JACOB AND FAMILY REMOVED TO EGYPT. 


Tur pious Jacob had not long enjoyed 
the company of his aged father, after his 
return from Mesopotamia, before a circum- 
stance occurred which gave him great un- 
happiness. Joseph was his beloved child, 
as being the son of his dear departed 
Rachel, besides which, he particularly at- 
tracted the attention of his father from his 
very extraordinary genius. In consequence 
of these circumstances, Jacob, as a token 
of his peculiar love to his favorite Joseph, 
gave him.clothes much richer than he did 
the rest; and, among others, one coat which 
was made of a changeable or party-colored 
stuff.* This naturally raised the envy of 
his brothers; besides which, they had for 
some time considered him as a spy, because 
he had told his father of some indiscretions 
committed by the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, 
with whom he was most conversant, by fre- 
quently assisting them in the care of their 
flocks. From these circumstances they 
treated Joseph with contempt, withheld 
from him the common offices of civility, and 
made it their constant study to perplex and 
torment him. 

But what completed the envy and resent- 
ment of Joseph’s brethren, or, rather, pro- 
duced an irreconcilable hatred, was his in- 
nocently relating to them two dreams, the 
explanations of which seemed to portend his 
own future greatness. The substance of 
the first of these dreams was, that ‘“‘as he 
was binding sheaves with his brethren in 


the field, his sheaf arose and stood upright, 
while their sheaves round about fell down, 
and, as it were, made obeisance to his.”’ 
This dream being considered by his brethren 
as an indication of his pride and ambition, 
their malice was greatly increased, but still 
more so when they heard the substance of 
the second dream. ‘‘ Behold,” says he, 
‘the sun and the moon and the eleven stars 
made obeisance to me.”” When Joseph re- 
lated this last dream his father was present, 
on which the good old man, either to ap- 
pease the anger of his other sons, or check 
that presumption which in young minds so 
naturally arises from good omens, repri- 
manded him in these words: “Shall I and 
thy brethren come to bow down ourselves to 
thee to the earth?’’ But though Jacob 
thought proper to reprimand his son Joseph, 
for the reason here assigned, yet, in his own 
mind, he thought there was something very 
ominous in the dreams, and that they were 
predictions of events that would some time 
or other come to pass. 

After Joseph had related these dreams to 
his brethren (notwithstanding the reprimand 
given him by his father), instead of their 
hatred being abated, they grew every day 
more and more exasperated ; so that they 
resolved at length to cut him off, and only 
waited for a convenient opportunity for 
effecting their purposes. 

Some time after this, Jacob, having pur 
chased some land near Shechem, sent all his 


* This party-colored tunic of Joseph has 
occasioned some speculation; but it would seem 
that the real point of interest has not been noticed. 
It would be desirable to know whether the art 
of interweaving a piece in various colors was at 
this time discovered or not. Judging from the 
information which this text gives, it would seem 
not; for the word which is constantly rendered 
“colors” may, as in the marginal reading, with 
more than equal propriety be rendered “ pieces ;” 
which makes it probable that the agreeable effect 
resulting from a combination of colors was ob- 
tained by patchwork in the first instance, and 
in after times by being wrought with a needle. 
The value and distinction attached to such varie- 
gated dresses show that they were not common, 
and were worked by some elaborate process. 
This continued long after. In the time of David, 


such a dress was a distinction for a king’s daugh- 
ter (2 Samuel xiii. 18) ; and in Judges v. 30, we 
see ladies anticipating the return of a victorious 
general with “a prey of divers colors, of divers 
colors of needlework on both sides.” We may, 
therefore, infer that in these times people gene- 
rally did not wear variegated dresses, the common 


‘use of which must have been consequent on the 


discovery of the art of interweaving a variegated 
pattern in the original texture, é6r of printing it 
subsequently. The most remarkable illustration 
of this text which we have seen is given by Mr. 
Roberts, who states that in India it is customary 
to invest a beautiful or favorite child with “ a coat 
of many colors,” consisting of crimson, purple, 
and other colors, which are often tastefully sewed 
together. 
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sons (Joseph excepted) to keep their flocks 
there. After being absent a long time, and 
no intelligence received of -them by Jacob, 
he was very anxious for their welfare, fear- 
ing lest the inhabitants-of the land should 
revenge on them the loss of their countrymen, 
who had been put to death by Jacob’s sons. 
To remove these disagreeable apprehensions, 
he ordered Joseph to go to Shechem, and 
inquire after the health and welfare of his 
brethren, and return with all convenient 
expedition. 

Joseph, in obedience to his father’s com- 
mands, set out for Shechem, which was 
about sixty miles distant from the place 
where his father now dwelt. When he 
came within some distance of Shechem, he 
happened to meet a stranger, of whom he 
made inquiry after his brethren. The stran- 
ger told him they had removed from She- 
chem some time, and were gone to a place 
ealled Dothan.* Joseph accordingly has- 
tened to Dothan; and no sooner did his 
brethren see him approaching than their old 
malice revived, and they determined to em- 
brace this opportunity of destroying him. 
‘* Behold” (says one of them to the rest), 
‘this dreamer cometh. Come now, there- 
fore, and let us slay him, and cast him into 
some pit, and we will say some evil beast 
has devoured him; and we shall see what 
will become of his dreams.”’ 
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This horrid design would certainly have 
been carried into execution had it not been 
for the interposition of Reuben, who used 
the most forcible arguments to dissuade 
them from imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their brother. As they were, how- 
ever, determined to show some instance of 
their resentment, Reuben proposed that they 
should cast Joseph into the next pit, with a 
design, no doubt, of taking him out privately 
and conveying him safe to his father. This 
proposition being approved of by the rest of 
the brethren, as soon as Joseph came up to 
them they immediately seized him, and, after 
taking off his party-colored garment, threw 
him into a pit, which at that time happened 
to be dry. As soon as this was done Reu- 
ben withdrew, in order to contrive some 
means for rescuing his brother, while the 
rest, insensible of remorse for the deed they 
had committed, sat down and regaled them- 
selves with such provisions as the place 
afforded. They were satisfied in their 
minds that their base ends would soon be 
answered, and that Joseph mus} inevitably 
perish in the pit for the want of food. But 
the eye of Omnipotence beheld his distress, 
and interposed in his behalf; for as Reuben 
had already been the means of preventing 
his immediate death, so Judah now became 
the means of delivering him out of the pit. 

It happened that while they were regal- 


* This place is mentioned as a “city” in 

2 Kings vi. 13-15. Eusebius says it was twelve 
miles south of Samaria. That it was somewhere 
north of Shechem would appear from the present 
text. Whatis meant by the “pit” into which 
Joseph was cast is an exhausted cistern, or reser- 
yoir, in which the rain-water is collected, and 
of which there are many in Palestine. Many of 
them are found to be empty in summer, the 
supply of water they contain being often soon 
exhausted. Dr. Richardson thus mentions the 
place which is pointed out as the scene of the 
affair recorded in this chapter: “ Having cleared 
the intricate defiles of this part of the country, 
we got upon an extensive open field which bore 
an abundant crop of thistles, and on which several 
herds of black cattle were feeding. This, by 
some, is supposed to be the scene of the infamous 
conspiracy of which the liberty of Joseph was the 
temporary victim. A little farther on we arrived 
at Gib Youssouff, er the pit into which Joseph 
was cast by his brethren, being a ride of three 
hours and forty minutes from Mensura. Here 
there is a large Khan for the accommodation of 
travellers, and a well of very excellent water, and 
very comfortable oratory for a Mussulman to 
pray in.” This place is about two and a half 
or three days’ journey from Shechem, which is 
_ nearly equal to the distance between Hebron and 
Shechem ; so that the distance from Hebron to 


Dothan, if this be Dothan, was akout five or 
six days’ journey, which, as Dr. Richardson 
observes, “is a long way for the sons of Jacob 
to go to feed their herds, and a still farther way 
for a solitary youth like Joseph to be sent in 
quest of them.” But we do not consider this 
distance too great, particularly as we know the 
place was somewhere beyond Shechem. Indeed 
the doctor himself admits that it is a. very likely 
place, particularly as it lies in what is still one 
of the principal roads from the Haouran and 
Mount Gilead to Egypt. Speaking of the same 
neighborhood (Nablous or Shechem), Dr. Clarke 
says: “Along the valley we beheld a company 
of Ishmaelites coming froma, Gilead, as in the days 
of Reuben and Judah, ‘with their camels, bear- 
ing spicery, and balm, and myrrh,’ who would 
gladly have purchased another Joseph of his 
brethren, and conveyed him as a slave to some 
Potiphar in Egypt. Upon the hills around, flocks 
and herds were feeding as of old; nor, in the 
simple garb of the shepherds of Samaria, was 
there any thing to contradict the notions we may 
entertain of the appearance formerly exhibited 
by the sons of Jacob.” He adds, that the morn- 
ing after his arrival at Nablous, he met caravans 
coming from Grand Cairo, and noticed others 
reposing in the large olive plantations near the 
gates. 
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ing themselves they espied at a distance a 
caravan of Ishmaelites, who were travelling 
from Mount Gilead into Egypt with spices 


* Midianites being also mentioned as denomi- 
nating this company, we may infer that it was a 
mixed caravan, and principally composed of 
Ishmaelites and Midianites. We might call 
them generally “ Arabians,” as the Chaldee does. 
“ Here,” says Dr. Vincent, “upon opening the 
oldest history in the world, we find the Ishmael- 
ites from Gilead conducting a caravan loaded 
with the spices of India, the balsam and myrrh 
of Hadramaut ; and in the regular course of their 
traffic proceeding to Egypt for a market. The 
date of this transaction is more than seventeen 
centuries before the Christian era, and notwith- 
standing its antiquity, it has all the genuine 
features of a caravan crossing the Desert at the 
present hour.” (Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients, vol. ii., p. 262.) We cannot at 
this moment enter into the question, which Dr. 
Vincent assumes, that the Arabians had already 
become the medium of communication between 
India and Egypt. As the subject divides itself 
into two parts, the commerce of the Arabians 
and that of the Egyptians, we postpone the for- 
mer, and confine ourselves to a few remarks on 
the latter. Dr. Vincent calls the Egyptians, with 
great propriety, the Chinese of antiquity; and 
the analogy between the two people might form 
a subject for very interesting discussion. In the 
present text we see a caravan of foreigners pro- 
ceeding to Egypt, their camels laden with articles 
of luxury ; whence it is an obvious inference that 
Egypt had then become what it is always recorded 
to have been, the centre of a most extensive land 
commerce :— the great emporium to which the 
merchants brought gold, ivory, and slaves from 
Ethiopia, incense from Arabia, spices from India, 
and wine from Pheenicia and Greece: for which 
Egypt gave in exchange its corn, its manu- 
factures of fine linen, its robes, and its carpets. 
In after-times, the merchants of the west, of 
Greece and Rome, resorted to Egypt for its own 
products, and for the goods brought thither by 
the oriental merchants. But none of this was 
done by Egyptians themselves. We never, either 
in ancient or modern times, read of Egyptian 
caravans. This doubtless arose in a great degree 
from the aversion which (in common with all 
people who observe a certain diet and mode of life 
prescribed by religion) they entertained to any 
intercourse with strangers, and which reminds us 
continually of the restrictive policy of the Japanese 
in some respects, and of the religious prejudices of 
Hindoos and strict Mohammedans. Thus, it was 
a maxim among the Egyptians not to leave their 
own country, and we have ample evidence that 
they rarely did so, except in attendance upon the 
wars and expeditions of their sovereigns, even 
when their restrictive policy and peculiar customs 
became relaxed under the Greek and Roman rulers 
of the country. ‘They waited,’ says Goguet, 
after Strabo, “till other nations brought th 
the things they stood in need of, and they did f 
with the more tranquillity, as the great fertility 
of their country in those times left them few things 
to desire. It is not at all surprising that a people 
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and other merchandise.* The sight of 
these furnished Judah with a thought in 
what manner he might secure his brother 


of such principles did not apply themselves to 
navigation until very late.” Besides, the Egyp- 
tians had a religious aversion to the sea, and con-, 
sidered all those as impious and degraded who 
embarked upon it. The sea was, in their view, 
an emblem of the evil being (Typhon), the im- 
placable enemy of Osiris; and the aversion of the 
priests in particular was so strong, that they 
carefully kept mariners at a distance, even when 
the rest of the nation began to pay some atten- 
tion to sea-affairs. But besides their religious 
hatred to the sea, and political aversion to stran- 
gers, other causes concurred in preventing the cul- 
tivation of maritime commerce by the Egyptians. 
The country produces no wood suitable for the 
construction of vessels. Therefore, when the 
later Egyptians and the Greek sovereigns began 
to attend to navigation, they could not fit out a 
fleet till they had obtained a command over the 
forests of Phcenicia, which gaye occasion to bloody 
wars between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidz 
for the possession of those countries. The un- 
healthiness of the Egyptian coast, and the paucity 
of good harbors, may also be numbered among 
the circumstances which operated, with others, in 
preventing attention to maritime affairs. More- 
over, all the nations who in those times traded in 
the Mediterranean were also pirates, who made it 
a particular branch of their business to kidnap 
men from the coasts ; and it was therefore natural 
that a people who had no vessels with which to 
oppose them or retaliate upon them, should allow 
them no pretence to land upon their shores. 

The indifference of the Egyptians to foreign 
commerce is demonstrated by the fact that they 
abandoned the navigation of the Red Sea to what- 
ever people cared to exercise it. They allowed 
the Phcenicians, the Edomites, the Jews, the 
Syrians, successively, to have fleets there and 
maritime stations on its shores. It was not until 
toward the termination of the national independ- 
ence that the sovereigns of Egypt began to turn 
their attention to such matters. The parts of 
Lower Egypt were ultimately opened to the 
Pheenicians and Greeks, by Psammeticus, about 
658 years B. c. His son, Necho, for the purpose 
of facilitating commerce, attempted to unite the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea, by means of a canal 
from the Nile; but desisted after having lost 
100,000 workmen. This work was completed by 
the Persians, but turned out to be of little practical 
benefit, either from the failure of the eastern 
channel of the Nile, or from being chiged by the 
sands drifted from the desert. Failf@® in this 
project, Necho contrived to pay great attention 
to navigation. He caused ships to be built both 
on the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and interested 
himself in maritime discovery, with a,view to the 

5 : +e ; 
extension of the commercial relations’of Egypt. 
He sent on a voyage of discovery those Pheeni- 
cian mariners who effected the famous cireum- 
navigation of Africa, sailing from the Red Sea, 
and, after doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
returning by the Mediterranean. The maritime 
power of Egypt increased thenceforward, the 
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Joseph from certain death, and at the same 
time answer their ends by getting him 
totally removed. As the ‘caravan ap- 
proached, he urged the iniquity of being 
instrumental in the destruction of their own 
- brother, by which they would contract an 
eternal stain of guilt. He therefore advised 
them to sell him to the Ishmaelites, by which 
means they would not only save his life, but 
likewise promote their own interest. This 
proposal being universally approved of, Jo- 
seph was taken out of the pit, and sold to 
the merchants for twenty pieces of silver ; and 
the merchants, on their arrival in Egypt, 
sold him again to Potiphar, one of the 
king’s chief officers, and captain of his 
guards. 

Reuben, who was absent while this cir- 
cumstance happened, came soon after to the 
pit, in order to assist his brother in making 
his escape ; but, astonished at not finding 
him there, he ran hastily to his brethren, 
rent his clothes, and upbraided himself as 
the cause of his being lost: ‘‘ The child,” 
said he, ‘‘ is not, and whither shall I go?” 
In short, he bewailed himself to such a de- 
gree, that his brethren, in order to mitigate 
his grief, told him in what manner they had 
disposed of him; upon which Reuben, find- 
ing it impossible now to recover him, joined 
with the rest, in forming a tale for their 
father which might take from them all sus- 
picion of their being instrumental in the loss 
of his beloved Joseph.. 

To effect this purpose, they killed a kid, 
and dipping Joseph’s coat into the blood, 
took it to their father, telling him they had 
found it im the field, and were fearful it was 
their brother’s. ‘‘ This,’’ said they, ‘‘ have 
we found; know now whether it be thy 
son’s coat, or no.”’ 

The good old patriarch no sooner saw the 


clearest proof of which may be found in the fact, 
that in the reign of Necho’s grandson, Apries, 
the Egyptian fleet ventured to give battle, and 
actually defeated so experienced a naval power as 
that of the Phoenicians. 

After all, the Egyptians were not themselves 
a people addicted to maritime commerce. The 
Greek rulers of Egypt indeed changed the entire 
system of Egyptian trade, and the new capital, 
Alexandria, became the first mart of the world, 
while the ancient inland capitals, which had arisen 
under the former system, sunk into insignificance. 
But it was the Greeks of Egypt, not the Egyp- 
tians, who did this: “They became,” says Dr. 
Vincent, “the carfiers of the Mediterranean, as 
well as the agents factors, and importers of 
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coat, than he was convinced to whom it be- 
longed, and not suspecting that any human 
hand could be guilty of such an unnatural 
cruelty as to murder him, concluded that he 
had been unhappily devoured by some wild 
beast. This loss was the most severe he 
had ever sustained. When his beloved 
Rachel died, it was in a natural way; but 
Joseph (according to his present apprehen- 
sion) is, by a savage animal, barbarously 
torn in pieces before his time. His grief, 
therefore, knew no bounds; he rent his 
clothes, put on sackcloth, and mourned. for 
his beloved son many days ; nay, so exces- 
sive was his affliction, that when his children 
in general endeavored to comfort him, it 
availed nothing, and all the answer he made 
them was, that he could only cease to mourn 
when he should folow him in the path of 
mortality. 

In conformity to the sacred historian, we 
must here make a short digression from the 
further transactions of Joseph, in order to 
admit some occurrences which are materially 
connected with the history, and, therefore, 
must not be suffered to pass unnoticed.* 

Some time before Joseph was sold into 
Egypt, Judah (his father’s son by Leah), 
who had been the means of saving his 
brother’s life, married a Canaanitish woman, 
named Shuah, by whom he had three sons, 
viz., Hr, Onan, and Shelah. 

In process of time, when Er, his eldest 
son, grew up to years of maturity, he took — 
him a wife whese name was Jamar; but 
Er, being naturally of a very wicked dispo- 
sition, the Almighty was pleased to cut him 
off before he had any children by his wife. 
In consequence of this, Judah (agreeably to 
the custom of the country) advised Onan, 
his second son, to marry his brother’s widow 
in order to preserve the succession of his 


oriental produce: and so wise was the new policy, 
and so deep had it taken root, that the Romans, 
upon the subjection of Egypt, found it more ex- 
pedient to leave Alexandria in possession of its 
privileges, than to alter the course of trade, or 
occupy it themselves.” (The facts combined in 
this sketch of Egyptian trade, &c., have been 
drawn from the works of Vincent, Heeren, Rey- 
nier, Goguet, Rennel, and Hales.) 


* Though the past and following events seem 
to be connected by the sacred writer, yet the mar- 
riage of Judah certainly took place long before 
Joseph was sold into Egypt; and, in all proba- 
bility, a short time after Jacob’s return from his 
uncle Laban. 
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family. Onan seemingly obeyed his father’s 
orders, but not brooking the thoughts. that 
any of his children should inherit his 
brother’s name (which must have been the 
case had Tamar borne him any) he took a 
very wicked method of avoiding it, for which 
offence he was (as his brother had been be- 
fore him) punished with sudden death. 

Shelah, the third son, being as yet too 
young for marriage, Judah desired his 
daughter-in-law Tamar to retire to her fa- 
ther’s house, and there remain a widow, till 
his son became of proper age, at which time 
he would make him her husband. 

Tamar obeyed her father-in-law’s com- 
mands, and waited till Shelah was come to 
man’s estate; but finding no signs of his 


Egyptian Rings and Signets. (From originals in British 
Museum.) 


1. With name of a king, successor to Amenoph III. 2. I 
am the servant of-Bast (Pasht). 3. Gold and lapis-lazuli, 
with title of Queen Hatasu, Thebes. 


. 


intending to fulfil his promise, she deter- 
mined on revenge for her disappointment, 
which she effected by the following strata- 
gem. 


* That veils were not peculiar to harlots, but 
worn by the most modest women in those times, 
there is not the least doubt: yet as harlots were 
not then allowed to enter into cities, they usually 
sat in the public ways, and covered their faces 
with a veil, in order to conceal their infamy; and 
some assert that the veils they wore differed from 
those used by modest women. Tamar assumed 
that character, most probably, to engage Shelah, 
who was her betrothed husband, and who she 
might expect would come with his father; but, 
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Shuah, Judah’s wife, had been some time 
dead, and as soon as the usual time of mourn- 
ing was expired, he went, accompanied by a 
particular friend, to Timnath, in order to 
participate in the accustomed amusements 
of sheap-shearing. : 

Tamar, having received previous intelli- 


— 


Porcelain Rings. 


gence of his intended excursion, and the 
time of his going, threw off her widow’s 
habit ; anddressing herself like a courtesan, 
she threw a veil * over her face, and then 
placed herself between two ways - through 
one of which she knew Judah must heces- 
sarily pass in his road to Timnath. 

As soon as Judah saw her he took her to 
be what she appeared, and accordingly, in a 
very familiar manner, paid his addresses to 
her. Previous, however, to any further 
intimacy, she insisted upon having some 
reward for her compliance, which he readily 
agreed to, and promised to send her a kid; 
but she having a further design upon him 
demanded a pledge for the performance of 
his promise, which was, his signet,f his 
bracelet, and his staff. Judah readily 
complying with this request, they retired 
together, the consequence of which was that 
Tamar soon after proved with child. 

Agreeably to the promise made by Judah 


being disappointed of him, she gratified Judah, in 
order to be again taken into the family. 

+ The word here translated a szgnet should 
have been a ring, which ornaments were then 
worn according to their different ranks. At that 
time there could be no occasion for signets, it 
being most probable that writing was not then 
known. By the word bracelets is generally under- 
stood a girdle of twisted silk, which either hung 
from the neck, or was fastened round, the waist 
somewhat in the form of a child’s sash. : 
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to Tamar, previous to their intercourse, the 
former sent his friend Hirah (for that was 
his name) with a kid to redeem his pledge ; 
but when he came to the place the woman 
was gone, nor could he, upon the strictest 
inquiry, learn that any such person as he 
described had ever been there. This cir- 
cumstance greatly perplexed Judah, who, 
upon cool reflection, thought it most prudent 
to let her go with the pledges, fearing, if he 
should make further search after her, “it 
might injure his reputation. 

About three months after this, Judah re- 
ceived intelligence that his daughter-in-law 
had played the harlot, and that she was cer- 
tainly with child. Enraged at her incon- 
tinence, he ordered her to be brought forth, 
and, according to the laws of the country, 
be publicly burnt.* 

_ ‘Tamar, instead of being alarmed at this 
dreadful sentence pronounced against her, 
only sent the pledges to Judah, and with 
them this message: ‘‘ That the man to 
whom those belonged was the very person 
by whom she was with child.”’ 

Judah, struck with confusion at the sight 
of the pledge he so well knew, and reflect- 
ing on the injury he had done Tamar in not 
fulfilling the promise of giving her his son 
in marriage, acknowledged her to be less 
culpable in the whole affair than himself. 
“She hath,”’ said he, ‘‘ been more righteous 
than I.”’*} ‘Tamar’s ends were answered in 
_ this stratagem, for Judah immediately took 
her home to his house, but never after had 
any intercourse with her. 

When the time of Tamar’s delivery 
came, she was brought to bed of twins, 
whose births were attended with these singu- 
lar circumstances. One of them having 
put forth his hand, the midwife immediately 
tied around it a scarlet thread, in order to 
distinguish him as the first-born; but the 
child having withdrawn its hand, the other 
made its way, and came first into the world. 
This occasioned his name to be called 
Pharez, which signifies ‘‘ breaking forth: ”’ 


* It may appear strange that Judah should 
have such authority as to order this punishment 
to be inflicted on his daughter-in-law Tamar. 
But it is to be observed that the ancients supposed 
every man to be judge or chief magistrate in his 
own family; so that, though Tamar was a Ca- 
naanite, yet, as she married into Judah’s family, 
and brought disgrace upon it, she necessarily lay 
under the cognizance of him, who may be sup- 
posed, from what followed, to have suspended 
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the other was called Zarah which implies 
“he ariseth,’’ alluding to the sign he gave 
of his coming, by putting forth his hand. 

What further circumstances occurred, 
after this, relative to Tamar, we are not ib- 
formed ; but it is reasonable to suppose that 
she continued the remainder of her life in 
the house of Judah, and that she lived the 
whole time in a state of widowhood. 

Having, with the sacred historian, men- 
tioned the before-mentioned particulars rela- 
tive to Judah and his family, we shall, in 
like manner, now resume the history of 
Joseph, and relate the various adventures 
and enterprises that befell him during his 
residence in Keypt. 

From the time that Joseph had first ad- . 
mission into Potiphar’s family, he conducted 
himself with the greatest diligence and fidel- 
ity. By his faithful services he so obtained 
the favor of his master, that, after some 
time, he not only dismissed him from every 
laborious employment, but made him super- 
intendent of his whole property and com- 
mitted the charge of his house solely to his 
care and direction. 

Joseph being then appointed principal 
manager of his master’s affairs, both within 
doors and without, the Lord was pleased to 
bestow a blessing on the house of the Egyp- 
tian; who, by means of Joseph, flour- 
ished exceedingly, and being sensible of the 
cause of his very singular success, daily in- 
creased in his good offices toward his faith- 
ful servant. 

Thus circumstanced, Joseph had reason 
to hope for a comfortable life, though sold to 
slavery; and to expect, in time, his liberty, 
as a reward for his truth and fidelity. But 
it pleased the Almighty further to exercise 
his faith and patience, in order to prepare 
him fora still brighter display of his grace 
and goodness toward his chosen people. 

Joseph was now about twenty-seven years 
of age, of a comely form, beautiful com- 
plexion, and winning deportment. These 
united charms not only engaged the atten- 


the sentence, till he had made further inquiry into 
the nature of her offence. 

+ He does not say Tamar was more holy or 
chaste, but more righteous or just; that is, Judah, 
not keeping his promise in marrying her to She 
lah, provoked her to lay this trap for him, resolving 
since he would not let her have children by Shelah, 
she would have them by him. Thus, though she 
may be deemed more wicked in the sight of God, 
she appeareth more just in the opinion of Judah. 


.) 
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tion, but also excited the love of his mas- 
ter’s wife, who, when all tacit tokens to 
draw the youth into an indulgence of her 
unlawful flame failed, was so fired by her 
eager passion, that she broke through every 
rule of decency, and, in plain terms, courted 
him to her bed. But how great was her 
surprise when, instead of a ready compli- 
ance, as she probably expected, she found 
herself not only denied, but likewise 
severely reprimanded for her dissolute and 
illegal passion! ‘‘ Behold,” said he, ‘‘ my 
master wotteth not what is with me in the 
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wishes. It happened one day that Potiphar | 
was engaged abroad on some particular 
business, and all the servants, except Jo- 
seph, were employed about their work in 
the adjoining fields. In the course of the 
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house, and he hath committed all that he 
hath to my hand. There is none greater in 
this house than I; neither hath he kept 
back any thing from me, but thee, because 
thou art his wife: how then can I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God?” * 
But this repulse, sufficient to have filled 
with shame a mind not entirely lost to honor 
and virtue, bad no effect on this lewd wo- 
man, who determined still, if possible, to 
obtain her ends. , After making several 
other fruitless attempts, at length a favorable 
opportunity offered for accomplishing her 


il 


day (having properly prepared herself for 
the purpose) Joseph’s mistress called him to 
her apartment, which he had ‘no sooner 
entered than she addressed herself to him in 
a language calculated to steal the soul from 


* This answer was truly noble, and is highly 
worthy of imitation: it speaks a mind whose pas- 
sions are in subjection to the ruling principle of 
reason and conscience ; a mind that had the most 
delicate sentiments of honor, and the most lively 
impressions of religion. His honest heart startles 
at the thought of committing so foul a crime as 
adultery ; and the ingratitude and breach of trust 
with which it would have been accompanied in 
him, present it to his mind in the blackest colors; 
so that these virtuous sentiments concurring with 
his awful reverence of the Supreme Being, who 


beholds and judges all the actions of the sons of 
men, enabled him to repel this violent assault 


with the utmost horror and indignation. This 
is an example of the greatest probity and inflexi- 
ble integrity; an’ example worthy of the highest 
commendation. Joseph was then a servant in a 
strange country ; he was tempted by an imperious 
woman: if he complied, he would be sure of con- 
cealment and rewards; he would be sure to enjoy 
his place, and be advanced ; if he resisted, he must 
expect to be accused and treated as a criminal, 
be deprived of his place, of his liberty, of his fame, 
and perhaps of his life too. These are weighty 
considerations; but he prefers chains, ignominy, 
and even death itself, to the crime of committing 
so heinous an action, and sinning against God. 
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virtue, and melt the coldest continence into 
the warmest desires. But Joseph’s in- 
tegrity was not to be shaken. Though her 
arguments were enforced with all the bland- 
ishments of art, they made not the least 
impression on him. On the contrary, he again 
expostulated with her on the heinousness of 
the crime, begging her not to desire him to 
commit an act which must be destructive to 
him and disgraceful to her. But all his 
reasonings were of none effect : instead of her 
passion being allayed it was further in- 
flamed, and at length, breaking through all 
decency, she caught him by his cloak, and 
attempted to compel him to compliance. 


He struggled with his mistress for some 
time, and finding he had no other way of 
escaping, he slipped himself from his gar- 
ment, which he left in her hand, and precipi- 
tately fled. 


Nubian Woman. (From a photograph.) 


Fired with resentment at the supposed 
indignity, and fearful, of the disgrace that 
would attend the discovery of her shameful 
passion, she resolved to shield herself by lay- 
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ing a malicious accusation against Joseph. 

Accordingly, she began by making a most 

horrid outcry, which immediately brought in 

all the servants who were within hearing to 

her assistance. As soon as they entered the 

room she showed them Joseph’s cloak, and 

at the same time thus vehemently exclaimed : 

‘“«See,’”? said she, ‘‘he hath brought in a 

Hebrew unto us to mock us: he came in 

unto me to lie with me.” And further to 

engage them in her cause when the affair 

should come to examination, she craftily 

added: ‘‘ And I cried with a loud voice, 

and when he heard it, he left his garment 

with me and fled.”” Having then prepared 

the servants to confirm her declaration, she — 
laid the cloak by her, in order to produce it — 
as an evidence against Joseph when his 
master should return. 

By the time Potiphar came home she had 
dressed up the story so well, and expressed 
the pretended indignity put upon her by the 
Hebrew* servant (as she~called him) with 
such an air of resentment, that he made no 
doubt of the truth of her tale. The credu- 
lous husband, little suspecting his wife’s 
treachery, was particularly prepossessed with 
the circumstance of the cloak, and therefore, 
without making the least inquiry into the 
merits of the cause, immediately committed 
Joseph to the king’s prison. 

Though the innocent Joseph was thus 
persecuted, in consequence of his base and 
treacherous mistress, and was thereby bereft 
both of friends and relations, yet he was not 
without that divine Friend who had hitherto 
protected him. He had not been long in 
prison before his virtuous and obliging de- 
portment gained him the peculiar favor of 
the keeper, insomuch that he not only in- 
trusted him with the management of the 
affairs belonging to the prison, but also with 
the custody of the prisoners themselves. 

Some time after Joseph’s confinement, it 
happened that two persons of note (namely, 
the king’s cup-bearer and his chief baker) 
were, for some offence or other,f committed 
to the same prison, and being delivered to 
the care of Joseph, he attended them in per- 


* She did not call Joseph by his own name, 
but that of the people to whom he belonged. 
This she did in order to increase her husband’s 
rage against him, the Egyptians and Hebrews 
being, at this time, inveterate enemies to each 
other. 


+ Some authors are of opinion that the crime 


of which these men were accused was that of hay- 
ing embezzled the king’s treasure; but the Tar- 
gum says, they had attempted to poison him, 
Whatever were their crimes, they must have been 
very great persons with respect to their birth ; for, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, none but the sons 
of the chief priests were admitted into those of- 
fices. , 
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son, and by that means an intimacy between 
them was soon established. 

Joseph, going one morning to their de- 
partment, as he was accustomed to do, found 
them both in a very pensive and melancholy 
situation. On inquiring the cause of this 
sudden change, they told him ghat each had 
(the preceding night) a very extraordinary 
dream ; and that they were uneasy on ac- 
count of being in a place where they could 
not have a person to interpret them. To 
allay their superstitious humor in trusting to 
diviners and soothsayers, Joseph told them 
that the interpretation of dreams did not 
depend upon rules of art; but, if there was 
any certainty in them, it must proceed from 
a divine inspiration. Having said this, he 
desired that each would relate the par- 
ticulars of what he had dreamed, and he 
would give them his opinion with respect to 
the interpretation. 

The cup-bearer told his dream first, the 
substance of which was as follows: ‘‘ That 
in his sleep he fancied he saw a vine with 
three branches, which, all on a sudden, bud- 
ded, then blossomed, and at length brought 
forth ripe grapes: that he held Pharaoh’s 
cup in his hand, pressed the juice into the 
same, and gave it to the king, who, as usual, 
took it and drank.”? This dream Joseph 
interpreted thus: ‘‘The three branches,”’ 
said he, ‘‘denote three days, within which 
Pharaoh will restore thee to thy place, and 
thou shalt, as usual, give him to drink, ac- 
cording tothe duties of thy office.” He 
then told the cup-learer that, if his inter- 
pretation proved true, he hoped he would, 
in his prosperity, remember him, and recom- 
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mend his case to the king, since the truth 


| was, he had been fraudulently taken from 


his own country, and thrown into prison, 
without having been guilty of the least 
offence. 

The baker, hearing so happy an interpre- 
tation of the cup-bearer’s dream, was the 
more ready to relate his, which was to this 
effect : ‘‘ That while, as he thought, he had 
on his head three wicker baskets, in the u 
permost of which were several kinds of baked 
meats for the king’s table, the birds came, 
and ate them out of the basket.”? The inter- 
pretation Joseph gave of this dream was, 
‘« that the three baskets (even as the three 
branches had done) signified three days ; but 
that, in the space of that time, the king, 
having inquired into his conduct, and found 
him guilty, would order him to be first be- 
headed, and afterward his body to be hanged 
on a gibbet, for the fowls of the air to devour 
his flesh.” * 

As Joseph had foretold, so it came to 
pass ; for, three days after this, the cup-bear- 
er was restored and the baker hanged. The 
cup-bearer, however, proved very ungrateful 
to Joséph, in not using the least endeavors 
to get his releasement, and he might proba- 
bly have continued in prison the remainder 
of his life, had it not been for the following 
incident. 

When Joseph had been more than two 
years in prison, it happened that Pharaoh 
the king had in one night two very porten- 
tous dreams, which gave him the more un- 
easiness, because none of the Egyptian 
Magi} (whom he consulted the next morning) 
could give him the least explanation of their 


Boats conveying stone and timber. 


meaning. While the king was in this state of 
perplexity on account of his dreams, he re- 


* It may appear strange that the sacred histo- 
rian should mention the baker’s being first be- 
headed, and afterward hanged. But it is to be 
observed that this practice was common at that 
time. Hence Jeremiah says, “ princes were 
hanged up by their hands,” intimating that their 
heatls had been previously eut off. See Lamen- 
tations v.12. Also 1 Sam. xxxi. 9, 10. 


* The magicians, or interpreters of dreams, 


ceived some agreeable intelligence from his 
cup-bearer, who, recollecting Joseph, told 


were, at that time, a regular body of people in 
Egypt, and always consulted with respect to their 
pretended knowledge of future events. Their 
method. of interpretation was from an attentive 
consideration of the symbols or images that ap- 
peared in the dream. Thus, the best they could 
pretend was no more than conjecture; but they 
always gave their answers to whatever questions 
they were asked in such ambiguous words that 
they could hardly be detected. 
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him that while he and the chief baker were 
under his majesty’s displeasure in prison, 
each of them, in the same night, had a dream, 
which a young man, a Hebrew, then in 
- prison with them, interpreted exactly, and 


as the events happened; and that, in his’ 


Opinion, he had a talent that way much 
superior to any that had been hitherto 
~ consulted. 

Pharaoh was so pleased with this intelli- 


Boat conveying cattle. 


saw seven fat kine come out of it, and 
feed on the meadow; after which seven 
others, exceeding lean, and frightful to be- 
hold, came also to the river, and devoured 
the seven fat kine. That after this he 
dreamed again, and fancied he saw seven 
full ears of corn, proceeding all from the 
same stalk, which were, in like manner with 
the kine, devoured by seven others that were 
blasted and withered.” 

When the king had finished relating his 
dreams, Joseph (after giving him to under- 
stand that it was by the assistance f of God 
alone he was enabled to be an interpreter of 
dreams) told him ‘‘ that the seven kine and 
seven ears of corn signified the same thing, 
and the repetition of the dream only denoted 
the certainty of the event: that, there- 
fore, as the lean kine seemed to eat up the 
. fat, and the withered ears of corn to consume 
the full and flourishing ; so, after seven years 
of great plenty, other seven years of extreme 
famine would succeed, insomuch that the 
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gence, and so anxious to have his dreams 
explained, that he immediately despatched a 
messenger to the prison, with orders to bring 
Joseph before him. Accordingly, after hav- 
ing shaved himself, and put on his best 
attire, he left the prison, and being conducted 
to the palace, was immediately introduced to 
the king, who, after a short time, related to 
him his dreams as follows: ‘‘ That, as he 
was walking on the banks of the river,* he 


Passenger boat, showing the nature of the rigging. 


remembrance of plenty would be lost’ through 
out the land of Kgypt.”’ 

After Joseph had thus interpreted the 
king’s dreams, he advised him to improve 
the hints given in them, by appointing some 
wise and prudent person over his whole king- 
dom, who should take care to build granaries 
and appoint officers under him in every pro- 
vince, and that these officers should collect 
and lay upa fifth part of each plentiful year’s 
produce, that a proper supply might be had 
during the succeeding years of famine. 

This careful and prudent advice was high- 
ly approved of by the king, who, struck with 
the extraordinary foresight and sagacity of 
Joseph, did not long hesitate in fixing on the 
person thus recommended ; for, turning first 
to his subjects, and then to Joseph, he thus 
respectively addressed them: ‘‘ Can we,” 
says he, ‘‘ find such a one as thisis? a man 
in whom the Spirit of God is. Forasmuch’ 
as God has showed thee all this, there is none 
so discreet and wise as thou art: thou shalt 


* The river here mentioned was the Nile, so 
much celebrated in ancient history. This river 
has its rise in Numidia, and after running many 
miles northward through a country scorched with 
the violent heat of the sun, it enters Upper Egypt 
with great force, and passes over a cataract or 
broken rock. Hence it continues its course still 
north, and receiving the addition of many other 
rivers, it falls over another cataract, and then 
continues its course to the Lower Egypt as far as 
Grand Cairo, after which it divides itself into 
three branches, and then empties itself into the 
Mediterranean Sea. Once every year it over- 
flows the greater part of Lower Egypt, and 
from that proceeds either scarcity or plenty. 
If the water rises too high, scarcity ensues, be- 
cause it Hes too long on the ground; and if 

10 


too low, then there is not a sufficiency to fertilize 
the soil. 

+ The answer Joseph gave the king when he 
first asked him to interpret his dreams was ex- 
ceeding modest, and much of the same nature 
with that given by Daniel to King Nebuchadnez- 
zar. See Daniel ii. 28,29. He elevates the mon- 
arch’s mind to the first cause of the dreams which 
so troubled him, and engages his attention by 
making him hope he should give him an answer, 
of which God himself was the author: “It is 
not,” says he, “in me; God shall give Pharaoh 
an answer of peace.” Which was as much as to 
say, “I have no more skill than those already 
consulted; from God alone the interpretation 
must proceed; and he, I trust, will give a favor 
able one to your dreams.” 
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be over my house; and according to thy 
word shall all my people be ruled: only in 
the throne will I be greater than thou.” 

Having said this, Piatest appointed Jo- 
seph his deputy over the land of Egypt, and 
immediately invested him with the ensigns of 
that high station. He took the ring from 
his own finger, and put it on Joseph’s ; caused 
him to be clothed in a robe of fine linen, and 
put a golden chain about his neck. He or- 
dered him to ride in the chariot next to his ; and 
that wherever he went heralds should go 
before, to give notice of his coming to the 
people, who should show their subjection to 
him by bending the knee as he passed. 

Pharaoh having thus bestowed on Joseph 
the greatest power and highest honors, 
in order to attach him more strongly to his 
interest, and make him forget the very 
thoughts of ever returning to his own coun- 
try, changed his name from Joseph to Zaph- 
nath-paaneah ;* soon after which he procured 
him an honorable alliance, by marriage, with 
Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah, priest, 
or prince of On. 

Joseph’s prediction began now to be ful- 
filled ; and the plenteous years having com- 
menced, he entered upon the duties of the 
high office with which he had been invested. 
He made a progress throughout the whole 
kingdom, built granaries in all the principal 
places, and appointed proper officers to col- 
lect and lay up the stipulated quantity of 
provisions. The same method he invariably 
pursued every season of the fruitful years, 
till at length he had amassed such quantities 
of corn as even to exceed computation. 

During the seven years of plenty, Joseph 
had two sons by his wife Asenath, the first 
of whom he called Manasseh, intimating that 
God had made him forget all his toils ; and 
the other he called Ephraim, because he had 
made him fruitful in the land of his affliction. 

The seven years of plenty being expired, 
those of dearth commenced, according to 
Joseph’s prediction, and the famine was not 
only spread throughout the land of Hgypt, 


* 'The generality of interpreters are of opinion, 
that this is a Coptic word, and implies a revealer 
of secrets, alluding to Joseph’s having interpreted 
Pharaoh’s dreams. It was customary, at this 
time, for princes to give foreigners a new name, 
to denote their naturalization, to take away all 
invidious distinction, and declare them worthy of 
their most intimate favor and protection. 

t On.was a famous city in Egypt, situated be- 
tween the Nile and the Arabian gulf, about twen- 
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but also the neighboring countries. But, 
through Joseph’s provident care, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, Egypt was 
so well furnished with provisions, as not only 
tosupply its own inhabitants, but also foreign- 
ers, with bread and other necessaries of life. 


Egyptian Wheat. 


The king referred all who applied to him for 
these articles, to Joseph, who opened the 
storehouses, and sold to the Egyptians and 
others, in such quantities, and at such rates, 
as seemed to him most just and equitable. 

The famine having penetrated as far as the 
land of Canaan, and particularly affected 
that part of the country where Jacob resided, 
he, hearing there was corn to be bought in 
Egypt, sent ten of his sons thither for that 
purpose. On their arrival they were direct- 
ed to apply to Joseph for an order, whom 
they no sooner approached, than they bowed 
themselves before him,t as a token of rever- 
ence to his dignified office. 

Joseph, at first sight, knew his brethren, 


ty miles from Memphis, the metropolis of the 
kingdom. Here was celebrated an annual festi- 
val, in honor of the sun, from which it was after- 
ward called Heliopolis. The word we translate 
priest may signify one who ministers at the altar, 
or one who governs in civil affairs: priests were 
anciently the chief men of the kingdom ; for kings 
themselves were priests. 

{ This manner of salutation was common in 
their own country, but not in use among the 
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but did not choose, at present, to ‘make him- 
self known to them, intending to take this 
opportunity of punishing them for the ill- 
treatment he had received at their hands. 
The better to effect his purpose, instead of 
speaking to them himself, he appointed an 
interpreter, who, by his directions, with a 
severe look and angry tone of voice, asked 
them whence they came. They answered, 
“From the land of Canaan to buy provis- 
ions ;”” upon which he charged them with 
being spies, who came thither for no other 
purpose but to discover the weakness of the 
country. They replied, that they came 
-with no other intent than purely to buy corn 
for their numerous family; and that they 

- were all the sons of one man,* who once, 
indeed, had twelve, but that the youngest 
was left at home, and the next to him was 
dead. 

But Joseph still insisted they were spies, 
and, to put their honesty to the test, made 
this proposition: ‘‘ That, since, as they said, 
they bad a younger brother at home, some 
one of them should be despatched to bring 
him, whilé the rest should be kept in con- 
finement till his arrival; and if they did not 
assent to this he should consider them in no 
other light than that of spies and enemies.” 
Having said this, he ordered them all to 
prison, there to remain till they should give 
a proper answer to the matter proposed. 

On the third day of their confinement, 
Joseph sent for them again, and, showing a 
more pleasant countenance than he had yet 
done, told them, by means of his interpreter, 
that as himself feared God, and was desir- 
ous of acting justly by them, he was unwill- 
ing that their family should want provision, 
or that they themselves should suffer, if 
innocent. He therefore proposed, ‘‘ That one 
of them should be confined as a hostage for 
the rest, while they returned with corn for 
the family ; and that, when they came again, 
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and brought their youngest brother with 
them, the one confined should be immedi- 
ately released, and all of them considered 
as men of honesty and integrity.”’ 

Being reduced to a state of extremity, and 
knowing it was in vain to remonstrate with 
one, under whose immediate power they 
were, they unanimously, though no doubt 
with reluctance, agreed to this proposal. 
The interpreter was at this time absent, and, 
supposing no one else understood their lan- 
guage, they, imagining their present dis- 
tressed situation was a punishment for their 
cruel treatment of their brother, began, in~ 
Joseph’s presence, to condemn each other 
for their barbarous conduct. ‘‘ Justly,” 
said they, “‘do we now suffer for our cruel- 
ty to our brother, to whom we refused mer- _ 
cy, though he begged it in the anguish of 
his soul; therefore God is just in sending 
upon us this distress.”’ Reuben, who was 
not so culpable as the rest, told them that 
all this mischief might have been prevented 
had they listened to his counsel, and not 
acted so inhumanly to their innocent broth- 
er, for whose sake it was no more than what 
they might expect, that vengeance, at one 
time or other, would certainly overtake them. 

Though Joseph could counterfeit the 
stranger in his looks, his mien, and his voice, 
yet he still retained the brother in his heart. 
The confusion and distress of his brethren 
awakened all ‘his fraternal tenderness, and 
he was obliged to withdraw from their pres- 
ence to give vent to his passions. In a 
short time, however, he returned, and, after 
commanding Simeon f to be bound in their 
presence, he sent him to prison. Having 
done this, he set all the rest at liberty, and 
ordered the officer who distributed the corn, 
to supply them with what they wanted, and, 
at the same time, unknown to them, to put 
each man’s money into the mouth of his sack. 

These orders being punctually obeyed, 


Egyptians: a sufficient proof that Jacob’s family 
had little or no acquaintance with the inhabitants 
of the neighboring kingdoms. But by using the 
customary form of their family, they fulfilled the 
dreams of Joseph (as far as they had any rela- 
tion to themselves) and no doubt brought those 
dreams to Joseph’s remembrance. 

* This part of their answer was certainly very 
pertinent, as it was not probable that a father 
would have sent his sons, and much less all of 
them, in one company, upon so dangerous an 
expedition: nor that one particular person, or 
family, would have formed a design against 80 
capital a kingdom as that of Egypt. 


+t The Jewish Rabbis say, that Joseph deter- 
mined to retain Simeon rather than any other, be- 
cause it was he who threw him into thepit. This 
tradition is far from being improbable. It is cer- 
tain that Reuben was desirous of saving Joseph, 
and Judah inclined to favor him ; so that if Sim- 
eon had joined with them, their authority might 
have prevailed over the rest to save him. We 
may add to this, that Simeon was a violent man, 
as is evident from his barbarous treatment of 
the Shechemites; and that Joseph might think 
proper to detain him, as it would least afilict his 
father. 
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they set out for Canaan, and at the close of 
their first day’s journey, met with a circum- 
stance they little expected. One of them 
opening his sack to give his ass provender, 
observed his money in the mouth of it, 
which, on examination, appeared to be the 
case with all the rest. This unexpected 
event gave them great uneasiness, and, 
looking confusedly at each other, they ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What is this God hath done unto 
us?’ They imagined it to be a plot con- 
certed by the viceroy of Egypt, and that he 
intended, on their return, to make them 
slaves, by accusing them of theft. 

Prosecuting their journey, they at length 
arrived at the habitation of their venerable 
parent, to whom they related all the partic- 
ulars of their journey into the land of Egypt. 
They informed him of the treatment they 
had received from the viceroy: that he had 
accused them of being spies, and that they 
had no method of clearing themselves, but by 
leaving Simeon bound in prison, as a pledge, 
till they should return with Benjamin, on 
which terms alone their innocence could be 
justified. 

The good old patriarch was sensibly 
affected at these melancholy tidings, and, in 
the affliction of his soul, thus complained : 
“‘That one way or other, he had been de- 
prived of his children; that Joseph was 
dead, Simeon was left in Egypt, and now 
they were going to take Benjamin from him 
likewise, which were things too heavy for 
him to bear.” 

Reuben, finding his father thus unhappily 
circumstanced, in order to mitigate his af- 
fliction, told him he need not be apprehen- 
sive of any danger from the absence of Ben- 
jamin. He begged that he would put him 
under his protection, and at the same time 
assured him, that if he did not bring him 
safe back, he would readily agree to the loss 
of his own two sons for such defect. 

But this proposal had little weight with 
Jacob, and, instead of assuaging his grief, 
only contributed to augment it. Resolved, 
therefore, not to trust Benjamin with them, 
he answered Reuben as follows: ‘‘ My son,” 
said he, ‘‘shall not go down with you, for 


* Nothing can be more tender and picturesque 
than these words of the venerable patriarch. Still 
affected with the remembrance of his beloved 
Rachel, he cannot think of parting with Benja- 
min, the only remaining pledge of that love, now 
Joseph, as he supposes, is no more; for, by her, 
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his brother is dead, and he is left alone; if 
mischief befall him by the way in the which 
ye go, then shall ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” * 

In this state of doubt and perplexity did 
they spend their time, till the famine every 
day increasing, and their stock of provisions 
being nearly consumed, Jacob told his sons 
to go again into Egypt for a fresh supply ; 
but at the same time took no notice of their 
obligation to the viceroy to bring with them 
their youngest brother. 

Jacob’s sons, knowing their departure 
without Benjamin would not only argue in 
them the greatest folly and rashness, but 


also expose them to the resentment of the © 


viceroy, and, at the same time, thinking it 
impossible to obtain their father’s consent, 
were reduced to the utmost dilemma. Reu- 
ben had already tried his efforts in vain ; 
Judah, therefore, now addressed him in 
more positive terms, urging at once the ab- 
solute and indispensable necessity of taking 
Benjamin with them, ‘‘as the viceroy had 
most solemnly declared they should not so 
much as see his face, if, on their return, he 
was not with them.’’ 

Jacob, being now put to his last shifts for 
the preservation of his favorite son Benja- 
min, knew not how to act, and, in the ful- 
ness of his soul, reproved his sons for hav- 
ing informed the viceroy they had a brother. 
In answer to this Judah told him, that what 
was said upon that head, proceeded from the 
simplicity of their hearts; that he inquired 
so minutely into their circumstances and 
family, that they could not possibly avoid 
giving the information he required; and 
added, that they had little suspicion of his 
making so singular a demand. 

Judah, finding his father waver a little in 
his resolution, repeated the necessity of their 
going again into Egypt, and pressed him to 
consent to give up their brother Benjamin, 
solemnly promising that, at the hazard of 
his own life, he would take care, and return 
him safe into his hands. ‘‘ Send the lad,” 
said he, ‘‘ with me, and we will arise and 
go; that we may live, and not die, both we, 
and those, and also our little ones: I will 


he had only these two sons. 
were, to behold the gray-headed venerable parent 
pleading with his sons; the beloved Benjamin 
standing by his side; impatient‘ sorrow in their 
countenances, and, in his, all the feeling anxiety 
of paternal love. 


We here seem, as it. 
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be surety for him; of my hand shalt thou 
require him: if I bring him not unto thee, 
and set him before thee, then let me bear 
the blame forever.” 

From the strong importunities of Judah, 
and a proper reflection on the necessity of 
affairs, Jacob was at length induced to com- 
ply, and therefore delivered up to them his 
son Benjamin. But before their departure 
he advised them, since it must be so, to take 
a double quantity of money with them, lest 
there should have been some mistake made 
in the other that was returned, and the price 
of what they had already bought demanded. 
- He likewise told them to take some such 
presents as the country afforded, and what 
they imagined would be most acceptable to 
the viceroy. Having said this, he entreat- 
ed Heaven for their safety, and then dis- 
missed them with an aching heart, though 
fully resolved to acquiesce in God’s good 
Providence, whatever might be the event. 

On their arrival in Egypt, they immedi- 
ately went to the king’s principal granaries, 
and presented themselves before Joseph, 
who, seeing their brother Benjamin with 
them, gave orders to his steward to conduct 
them to his house, where he designed they 
should that day dine with him. They now 
began to have disagreeable apprehensions, 
fearing this might be a contrivance against 
them on account of the money which was 
returned in their sacks. They, therefore, 
before they entered the house, acquainted 
the steward with the whole affair ; and, to 
demonstrate their honesty, told him, that 
besides the money which they found returned, 
they had brought more with them to buy a 
fresh quantity of provision. The steward, 
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having been let into the secret, and perceiv- 
ing the concern they were in, desired them 
not to make themselves in the least uneasy. 
He told them that what they found in their 
sacks they ought to look upon as a treasure 
sent from Heaven: he owned that he himself 
had fairly received their money, and gave 
them assurance that they would never hear 
more of it. To convince them that they 
might rely on what he said, he left them a short 
time, and then returned with their brother 
Simeon unbound: after which he acquainted 
them that they were that day to dine with 
his master ; and, in the mean time, showed 
them all the tokens of civility due to welcome 
guests. 

As the time was near at hand that Joseph 
was to come home to dinner, his brethren 
took care to have their present ready; and, 
on his entering the apartment, they gave it 
him in the most humble and submissive man- 
ner. He saluted them with the greatest 
cordiality, and made anxious inquiry con- 
cerning the health and welfare of their aged . 
father. To which they submissively replied : 
‘« Thy servant, our father, is in good health ; 
he is yet alive.” 

Though Joseph addressed his brethren in 
general terms, his attention was principally 
fixed on his brother Benjamin, who was 
most near and dear to him. After inquiring 
of the rest if he was the youngest brother 
whom they had mentioned, without waiting 
for an answer, he saluted him in these words, 
“God be gracious unto thee, my son.’’ * 
His passions were now raised to such a pitch, 
that, unable to contain the flood of tears that 
was ready to flow from his eyes, and fearing 
lest he should discover himself too soon, he 
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Ladies and gentlemen at a party: servants presenting a cup of wine, garlands, etc. 
(From an ancient painting. Brit. Mus.) 


retired into an adjoining apartment, and 
there gave loose to his fraternal emotions. 


After a short time, having dried up his tears, 
and washed his face, that it might not appear 


* Joseph was the only brother of Benjamin by 
his mother Rachel. His calling him son, there- 
fore, was only an appellation of courtesy used by 


superiors in saluting their inferiors, whom they 
styled sons, with respect to themselves, as fathers 
of the country. 
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he had wept, he returned to the company, 
and gave immediate orders for the provision 
to be served up. 

In the room where the entertainment was 
provided were three tables; one for Joseph 
alone, on account of his dignity ; another for 
his Egyptian guests, who would never eat 
with the Hebrews,* and a third for his 
brethren. 

These last were all placed in exact order 
according to their seniority, a cireumstance 
which greatly surprised them, for, not know- 
ing their brother Joseph, they could not 
conceive by what means he had obtained so 
perfect a knowledge of their respective ages. 

During the entertainment Joseph behaved 
in the most courteous manner, not only to 
his brethren, but to. the whole company. 
He sent from his own table ¢ messes to each 
of his brothers ; but with this difference, that 
the one sent to Benjamin was five times 
larger than any. of the rest.{ This was 
another mystery they could not account for ; 
however, they made themselves easy for the 
present, and enjoyed the repast which had 
been so bountifully prepared for them. 

The entertainment being over, Joseph’s 
brethren took their leave, and made the 
necessary. preparations for setting off, the next 
morning, to the land of Canaan, pleased with 
the thoughts of what had passed, and the 
satisfaction their aged parent would receive 
.on their safe arrival. But Joseph had one 
more fright for them still in reserve. He 
ordered his steward, when he filled their 
sacks with corn, to return their money (as 
he had done before) but into Benjamin’s 
sack not only to put his money, but the 
silver cup likewise, out of which himself was 
accustomed to drink. ||> 

This being done, early the next morning 
they proceeded on their journey toward 
Canaan; but they had not got far when 
Joseph ordered his steward to pursue them, 
and upbraid them with ingratitude in having 


* The dislike which the Egyptians took to the 
Hebrews did not arise, as some have imagined, 
from the latter eating animal food, but from their 
low degree in life, being shepherds, an employ- 
ment, which, though esteemed by the Hebrews, 
was despised by the Egyptians. 

1 It was the custom among the ancients for all 
the provision to be placed on one table, and the 
master of the feast to distribute to every one. his 
portion. 

} Joseph certainly did this not only to show 
his particular regard to Benjamin, but also to 
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so basely requited his master’s civility as to 
steal away his cup. 

The steward did as he was commanded, 
and having overtaken them, accused them 
of theft. Conscious of their innocence, they 
were not in the least affected at the charge. 
As a test of their integrity they reminded 
the steward of their bringing back the money 
which they found in their sacks in their 
former journey ; and to obviate every suspi- 
cion of their being guilty of the accusation 
laid against them, they offered to stand search 
under the severest penalties: ‘‘ With whom- 
soever of thy servants,” said they, “‘ it may 
be found, let him die, and we also will be 
my lord’s bondmen.” 

The steward took them at their word, but 
softened the penalty, by fixing it, that the 
person on whom the cup should be found 
should be his servant, and the rest considered 
as blameless. 

Impatient to prove their innocence, every 
one hastily unloaded his beast, and, as they 
opened their sacks, the steward searched 
them ; when behold, to their great astonish- 
ment and surprise, the cup was found in the 
sack belonging to Benjamin. It was to no 
purpose for the poor youth to say any thing in 
his defence : upon such a demonstration none 
would believe him. As they were all con- 
cerned in the disgrace, they rent their 
clothes, and, without attempting even to 
palliate the fact, loaded their asses, and, 
in.a mournful manner, returned to the 
city. 

Joseph had remained at home in expecta- 
tion of their return, and no sooner did they 
approach his presence than they immediately 
prostrated themselves before him. Joseph, 
without giving them time to speak a word 
in their defence, charged them with the fact, 
and reprimanded them for their folly in 
committing a theft, which it was totally out 
of their power to conceal. ‘‘ What deed,” 
says he, ‘‘is this ye have done? Wot ye 


observe whether the rest would look upon their 
younger brother with the same envious eye as 
they had formerly done upon himself. 

|| Joseph ordered this cup to be privately put 
into Benjamin’s sack, in order to make a further 
trial of his brethren’s temper, and to gee whether, 
moved with envy, they would give up Benjamin, 
or endeavor to assist him in his danger. It is not 
likely (as some have thought) that he really de- 
signed to have made a pretence for detaining Ben- 
jamin; or that he could be ignorant of his 
father’s warm affection to his youngest son. 
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, 
not, that such a man as I can certainly 
divine.”’ * 

In the midst of a general horror, Judah, 
in a very humble tone, addressed himself to 
Joseph in words to this effect: ‘‘ We have 
nothing to offer in our defence ; God hath 
detected our iniquity, and we must remain 
slaves with him in whose sack the cup was 
found.’ But Joseph interrupted him by 
declaring, that he could by no means do 
such injustice; for that he only who stole 
the cup should be his slave, while the rest, 
whenever they pleased, were at full liberty to 
return to their father. 

Judah, encouraged by finding the viceroy 
somewhat softened, presumed further to ad- 
dress him, which he did in the most submis- 
sive and pathetic terms. He acquainted 
him with the whole case between them and 
their father, in relation to their bringing 
Benjamin into Egypt, to take away the sus- 
picion of their being spies. He very feel- 
ingly described their father’s melancholy 
situation for the loss of his son Joseph ; the 
extreme fomdness he had for his son Ben- 
jamin ; the difficulty they were under to 
prevail with him to trust him with them, in- 
somuch that himself was forced to become 
security for his safe return ; and that, if he 
should go home without him, his father’s 
life was so wrapped up in the child, that he 
would certainly die with grief. To prevent, 
therefore, so melancholy a scene, he offered 
himself as an equivalent for his brother. 
“T pray thee,” said he, ‘let thy servant 
abide, instead of the lad, a bondman to my 
lord, and let the lad go up with his breth- 
ren; for how shall I go up to my father, 
and the lad be not with me?” 

This moving speech, and generous offer, so 
operated on the passions of Joseph, that he 
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could no longercontain himself: the force of 
nature shook his frame, and obliged him to 
throw off all disguise. Ordering, therefore, 
the rest of the company to depart, that he 
might discover himself with more affectionate 
freedom, they were no sooner gone, than he 
burst into a flood of tears, and, looking ear- _ 
nestly at his brethren, pathetically exclaimed, 
‘*T am Joseph ; doth my father yet live?” T 

Conscious guilt at the very name of that 
Joseph whom they had so unnaturally treated, 
struck them dumb, as they now dreaded the 
power he had of resenting the injuries they 
had done him. But brotherly love over- 
came resentment, and banished every desire 
of revenge. Joseph, observing their confu- 
sion, bid them, in the most endearing man- 
ner, approach nearer to him, when he assured 
them that he was the very brother they had 
sold into Egypt, and though he had assumed 
the dignity becoming his office, he still re- 
tained the tenderness of a brother. To re- 
move all further apprehensions of danger, he 
told them that their selling him intu Egypt 
was directed by an unforeseen Providence ; 
and that they had no reason to be angry with 
themselves for doing it, since they weré no 
more than the instruments in God’s hand to 
bring about what his wise purpose had deter- 
mined. That himself had no reason to 
resent it, since, by that means, he had been 
advanced to the honor and dignity of being 
governor of all Egypt. And, lastly, that 
neither bis father, nor any of his family, 
ought to murmur at it, since God appointed. 
this method for the preservation of their 
lives. t ' 

Having said this, he told them that there 
were yet five years of the famine to come, and 
therefore he would advise them to hasten 
home, and, as soon as possible, bring their 


* This was as much as to say, “ You see by 
my office that I am one of the great ministers of 
state, while the other diviners are preferred only 
from the college of priests. As I am, therefore, 
so superior to them, could you be insensible that 
it was in my power to divine or detect your rob- 
bery 2” 


+ There is certainly a distinguished beauty in 
this interrogation; and the transition is finely 
wrought. ‘The soul of Joseph was so full of filial 
affection for his father, that, before he had fin- 
ished his sentence, be inquired after him, though 
but a short time before, they had told him he was 
alive. And how must such an abrupt declaration 
affect his brothers! No wonder they were dumb 
for some time with astonishment, and unable to 
answer the question asked. 


{ These passages point out to us the very no- 
ble and just ideas which Joseph entertained con- 
cerning the providence of God; but, besides this, 
we may observe a peculiar generosity and tender- 
ness of temper in this apology to his brethren, 
wherein he endeavors to remove every uneasy ap- 
prehension from their minds. Good hearts are 
always averse to giving pain ; the same benevolence 
of disposition which makes them zealous to diffuse 
happiness makes them tender of inflicting 4 mo- 
mentary smart. Joseph was unwilling that his 
brethren should feel any alloy to their satisfaction 
which the present event afforded; and therefore 
he turned, as it were, from their view the very 
thought and remembrance of their former unnat- 
ural behavior to him, and directed their attention 
to reflections which were equally comfortable and 
important, 
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father, together with all the family, into 
Egypt. As an inducement for them to 
leave their own country, he desired them, 
from him, to address their father to this 
effect : ‘‘ that God had made him lord of all 
Egypt, and that therefore he must not defer | 
coming ; for he would provide Goshen™ for 
the place of his habitation, and there would 
he carefully nourish not only him but all his 
family.”’ He acknowledged that this rela- 
tion must, of course, appear strange to his 
father; but that he certainly would not 
doubt the testimony of so many eyewitnesses ; 
and above all, that he would not fail to be- 
lieve what was told him by his favorite son 


Benjamin. He then threw himself upon 
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Benjamin’s neck, kissed him, and wept for 
joy ; and, havinga little recovered himself, 
he treated all the rest with like tenderness. 
His brethren being thus convinced that a 
perfect reconciliation had taken place between 
them took courage, and conversed with him 
in a manner very different to what they had 
done previous to this happy discovery. 

The rumor had reached the king that 
Joseph’s brethren were come ; and it isa 
pleasing evidence of the esteem in which ho 
was held, and the regard which he had con- 
ciliated, that a domestic incident which was 
calculated to be a satisfaction to him was 
highly agreeable to Pharaoh and all his court. 
The monarch sent for him, and authorized 


MODERN SYRIAN CARTS, OF ANCIENT FORM, 


him to express the kindest attentions toward 
_ them, and the utmost anxiety for their wel- 
fare. He, as well as Joseph, saw that it 
would be best for them to come to Egypt, 


and he had the consideration to direct that 
they should be well supplied with provisions 
on the way, and that they should be furnished 
with carts,f in which the aged Jacob, with 


* This was the most fruitful part of all Lower 
Egypt, especially for pasturage; and therefore the 
most commodious for those who were brought 
up shepherds and accustomed to a pastoral life. 
Besides this, it was very conveniently situated, 
being but a small distance from the city where 
Pharaoh kept his court. 

f Carts. — The Egyptians had no chariots, 
except perhaps war chariots, suited to bear such 
a journey as this, and they would have been most 
unsuitable for the present purpose. Besides, the 
word for a chariot is different from that which is 
here employed, although a wheel-carriage of some 
kind or other is certainly indicated. To indicate 
that carriage, we have taken the word ‘‘ cart,” as 
preferable, upon the whole, to that of “wagon” — 
partly as being less definite. But it does not ap- 
pear that the Egyptians had any carts, or any 
wheeled carriages save chariots of war, and light 


curricles for civil use. The Nile and the numer- 
ous canals offered such facilities for carriage and 
conveyance by water, that the use of carts and 
wagons does not appear to have been thought of. 
Carts are indeed represented in the paintings and 
sculptures of that ancient country; but not as 
being in use among the Egyptians themselves, 
but by a people with whom they are at war, ap- 
parently a nomad people of Asia, and who are 
represented as escaping in their carts. Now, we 
infer, that as the Egyptians had no carts of their 
own, those which were sent for Jacob were such 
as they had either taken in war from a people by 
whom they were used, or had been left behind by 
the intrusive shepherd-race. As having been used 
by a pastoral people, they would seem to the king 
particularly suitable for the removal of a pasto- 
ral family. In connection with preceding state- 
ments, and with the conjecture just offered, it de 
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the women and young children, might pass 
from Canaan to Egypt with more comfort, 
than by the more ordinary means of convey- 
ance. 

It is little to be wondered at that Joseph 


should very readily obey the king’s com- 


mands. Accordingly, he furnished them 
with a proper number of carts for bringing 
their family and substance, together with a 
sufficient quantity of provision for their 
journey as well home as back again. He 
sent his father a present, consisting of ten 
asses laden with the choicest dainties Eeypt 
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afforded. To his brethren he gave each 
changes of raiment, but to Benjamin he gave 
five changes, together with three hundred 
pieces of silver. Having done this, Joseph 
dismissed his brethren, giving them, at the 
same time, a strict charge that they should 
not fall out by the way.* 

Thus supplied, and thus circumstanced, 
the sons of Jacob, with hearts full of joy, 
prosecuted their journey to Canaan. As 
soon as their aged father saw them, his 
drooping spirits revived, more especially 
when he beheld his sons Benjamin and Sim- 
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CARTS OF THE TARTAR NOMADS. 


eon, whose return he had little expected. 
-But when they informed him that his son 
Joseph was likewise alive, and described the 
great pomp and splendor in which he lived, 
the good old patriarch was affected indeed ; 
and, unable to bear so much good news at 
once, fainted in their arms. 


When Jacob came again to himself, his 
sons showed him the presents sent by Joseph, 
together with the carts that were to carry him 
and his family into Egypt. The sight of 
these, with many particulars they related of 
their brother Joseph, revived his spirits ; his 
doubts and fears vanished, and, in an ecstasy 


serves to be noticed that the next instance of carts 
which occurs in the scriptural history is found 
among the Philistines. 1 Samuel vi. 7. The 
first of our engravings represents the only kind 
of wheel-carriage now used in Syria, and that 
chiefly for agricultural purposes. The second 
represents the carts of the Tartar nomads of 
‘Central Asia, whose usages offer many-remarka- 
ble resemblances to those of the patriarchs and 


the early pastoral races with which early Bible 
history makes us acquainted. 

* Joseph was no stranger to the tempers of his 
| brethren, and therefore thought proper to reprove 
them in this gentle manner. Probably he sus- 
pected they might accuse each other with the 
cruelty they had exercised toward him, or throw 
envious reflections on Benjamin, because he had 


been eminently distinguished above the rest. 
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‘of joy, he exclaimed, ‘‘Itis enough! Joseph, 
my son, is yet alive: I will go and see him 
before I die.”’ 

The necessary preparations being made, 
Jacob and his family left Hebron, and pro- 
ceeded on their journey toward Egypt. It 
might be supposed that the old man’s anxiety 
to see so dear a son, and for whom he had so 
long mourned, would have made him proceed 
with the greatest expedition; but parental 
affection gave way to religious duties. Be- 
ing desirous of making proper acknowledg- 
ments to God for the benefits already re- 
ceived, as well as to implore his further pro- 
tection, he stopped at Beersheba, and there 
offered up sacrifices to the Lord. The rea- 
sons for his choosing this spot on the present 
occasion were, because it was the place where 
Abraham and Isaac had lived so long: and 
at the same time it was in the way to Keypt, 
being the utmost boundary of Canaan toward 
the south. 

On the evening of the same day that Jacob 
had performed his religious duties at Beer- 

- sheba, the Almighty appeared to him in a 
- vision, bidding him not fear to go down 

into Egypt, since he would be with him and 

protecthim, and in due'time, bring his posteri- 
ty out of it to take possession of the promised 
land. That as to himself, he should live 
near his beloved Joseph, die in his arms, 

_ and have his eyes closed by his hand.* 

Encouraged by this divine promise, Jacob 
left Beersheba, and cheerfully pursued his 
journey toward Hgypt, his sons taking with 
them their children and wives in the carts 
which Joseph had sent forthe purpose. They 


likewise took with them all their cattle and: 


goods; and the whole number of souls de- 
scended from Jacob’s loins amounted to three- 
score and ten. 

As soon as they came to the borders of 
Keypt (and not far from the land of 
Goshen) Jacob despatched his son Judah 
before them, in order to acquaint Joseph 
with their arrival. This intelligence was 
very agreeable to Joseph, who immediately 
ordered his chariot to be got ready, and, 
with a retinue suitable to his high station, 
hastened to meet his father, whom he con- 
gratulated on his safe arrival at a place where 


* Tt must certainly have given great consola- 
tion to good old Jacob to find, from the promise 
of God, that Joseph was to attend him on his 
death-bed, and close those eyes that had often as- 
sisted him in contemplating the beauties of nature. 


with their arrival. 
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it was in his power to make him happy and 
comfortable during the remainder of his life. 
Words cannot describe the expressions of 
filial duty and paternal affection that took 
place on this occasion. Tears of joy plenti- 
fully flowed on both sides. While the son 
was contemplating the goodness of God in 
bringing him to the sight of his aged parent, 
the father, on the other hand, thought all bis 
happiness on earth completed in this inter- 
View ; and, therefore, in the fulness of his 
soul, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now let me die, since 
I have seen thy face, because thou art yet 
alive.” 

These mutual endearments being over, and 
Joseph having paid his respects to the whole 
family, he told his father and brethren that 
he would go before and acquaint the king 
As he imagined Pharaoh 
would be desirous of seeing some of them, he 
gave them this caution: that in case he should 
ask of what occupation they were, their 
answer should be, that they were shepherds, 
as their ancestors, for many generations, had 
been before them. By these means, he told 
them, he might secure the land of Goshen 
for their residence, which was not only one 
of the most pleasant parts of Egypt, but the 
best calculated for feeding their flocks and 
herds. Besides this, he said, there would 
be another material advantage, namely, that 
it would bea happy retreat from the insults 
of the Egyptians, who were known to have 
an utter detestation to those who followed a 
shepherd’s life. 

Having given this caution, Joseph took 
with him five of his brothers, and after pre- 
viously informing Pharaoh that his father and 


|family were arrived at Goshen, presented 


them before the king. Pharaoh received 
them with great courtesy, out of respect to 
Joseph, and, among other questions, asked 
them of what occupation they were. They 
answered (agreeably to the directions given 
them by Joseph) that they were shepherds, 
as their ancestors, for many generations be- 
fore, had been: that want of pasturage for 
their cattle, and sustenance for themselves, 
had made them leave Canaan, and they 
humbly beseeched his majesty tbat they might 
be permitted to settle in the land of Goshen, 


The custom of closing the eyes of persons Gepart- 
ed is very ancient, and they were usually the 
nearest and dearest friends who performed this 
last office. 
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_ that part of the country being best adapted 
for the purposes of their employment. Pha- 
raoh readily granted their request, and 
moreover told Joseph, that if any of his 
brethren were remarkable for their activity 
and knowledge, he might, if he thought 
proper, appomt them as superintendents 
__ over the royal shepherds. 

_ Joseph’s project having so far happily suc- 
ceeded, he soon after introduced his aged 
parent to Pharaoh, who after receiving him 
in a very courteous manner, among other 
questions, asked him his age. Jacob an- 
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swered, he was a hundred and thirty ; upon 
which the king expressing some surprise from 
his appearing so strong and healthy, Jacob 
further told him, that his life was not, as 
yet, near so long as some of his ancestors, 
nor did he look so well as those who were 
much further advanced in life, which was 
owing to the great troubles and _perplexities 
under which he had long labored. Some 
other questions being asked and the answers 
given, Jacob, after wishing the king health 
and prosperity, took his leave, and returned 
to Goshen, where Joseph took care to supply 
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THE SULTAN ON HIS THRONE, 


him and his family with such an abundance 
of necessaries as made them insensible of the 
general calamity. 

While Jacob and his family were thus 
happily circumstanced, by means of the 
power and affection of Joseph, the Egyptians 
were in the utmost distress. The dreadful 
effects of the famine appeared more and more 


—————— 


every day, and Joseph keeping up the corn 
at a very high price, in a short time all 
the money was brought into the king’s coffers. 
When their money was gone, they were all 
(except the priests who were furnished from 
the king’s stores) obliged to part with their 
cattle, their houses, their lands, and, at 
length, even their liberty, for provision.* 


* Whatever those may think who have en- 
deavored to depreciate the conduct of Joseph, itis 
certain that there was no injustice in Joseph’s 
making the Egyptians pay for the corn which he 
had bought with Pharaoh’s money, and laid up 
with great care and expense. In demanding 
their cattle, he had most probably a view to save 


them ; for, as they had not corn for themselves, 
they could much less have it for their cattle; and, 
therefore, this was the only way to preserve the 
lives of both, and to prevent that waste of the 
corn which must have been made if they had had 
the keeping and feeding of the cattle themselves ; 
and it is highly probable that he returned them 
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All these Joseph purchased of the people 
in the king’s name, and for the king’s use ; 
and to let them see that the purchase was 
in earnest, and that their liberties and prop- 
erties were now become the king’s, he re- 
moved them, from their former places of 
abode, into different and very distant parts 
of the kingdom. 

In any other person such conduct might 
have been considered as arising from an im- 
moderate zeal for absolute power, in the king, 
and an advantage unjustly taken of the ne- 
_ cessities of the people ; but so Joseph man- 
aged the matter as to gain the approbation 
both of prince and people. When the 
seventh and last year of the famine was come, 
he told them they might expect to have a 
crop the ensuing year; for that the Nile 
would overflow its banks, and the earth bring 
forth her fruits as usual. Having made this 
known, he distributed fresh lands, cattle, and 
corn to the people, that they might return to 
their tillage as before ; but this he did on the 
following condition : that thenceforth the fifth 
part of all the produce of their lands should 
become the property of the king. ‘ Be- 
hold,”’ says he, ‘“‘I have bought you this 
day and your land for Pharaoh. Lo, here 
is seed for you, and ye shall sow the land. 
And it shall come to pass in the increase, 
that you shall give the fifth part unto Pha- 
raoh, and four parts shall be your own for 
seed of the field, and for your food, and 
for them of your household, and for food 
for your little ones.” 

To these conditions the people willingly 
consented, imputing the preservation of their 
lives to Joseph’s care: ‘‘ Thou hast saved,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ our lives; let us find grace in 
the sight of my lord, and we will be Pha- 
raoh’s servants.”’ From this time it passed 
into a law, that the fifth part of the produce 
of .the land of Egypt (except what. belonged 
to the priests) should become the property 
’ of the crown. 

While Joseph was enjoying the fruits of 
his great success and policy, his family at 
Goshen (whom he failed not frequently to 
visit) became not only numerous, but exceed- 
ing wealthy. The seven years of famine 
were succeeded by great plenty, the earth 
resuming its former fertility, and the whole 
land abounding in all the usual productions 


their cattle after the famine, when they were fixed 
-again in their several habitations — otherwise it 
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of nature. Seventeen of these years of 
plenty did Jacob live to see, at the expiration 
of which nature’s lamp grew dim, and life 
was nearly exhausted; his decayed spirits 
warned him of his approaching fate, and each 
drooping faculty beats an alarm to death. 

When Jacob found himself thus cireum- 
stanced, he sent for his son Joseph, whom: 
he addressed in words to the following effect : 
‘Though the desire of seeing a son so dear 
to me as you are raised to the height of 
Egyptian glory, joined to the raging famine 
which then visited our land, made me will- 
ingly come down into this strange country ; 
yet Canaan being the inheritance which God 
promised to Abraham and his posterity, and 
where he lies interred with my father Isaac, 
and some other of our family, in the ground 
which he purchased of the inhabitants for 
that purpose ; my last and dying request to 
you is, that you will not suffer me to be bu- 
ried here, but swear to see me carried to 
Machpelah, and there deposited with my an- 
cestors. Your great power with the king 
will easily obtain that favor, which is the last’ 
I have to ask.”’ 

Joseph not only promised, but likewise 
swore, strictly to fulfil his father’s request ; 
upon which the good old man was so perfectly 
satisfied, that, after thanking his son for these 
fresh assurances of his fidelity, he bowed him- 
self in acknowledgment to God, who, besides 
all his other mercies, had given him this last 
token of his protection, in assuring him, by 
Joseph’s promise and oath, that he should be 
removed from Egypt into the promised land. 

Joseph, having thus satisfied his father in 
this particular, took his leave, but not with- 
out giving a strict charge to those who attend- 
ed him, that, upon the very first appearance 
of danger, they should immediately send for 
him. He had been buta short time at court, 
before a messenger arrived with the dismal 
intelligence that his father was near expiring ; 
upon which, taking with him his two sons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim, he hastened with all 
expedition to visit him. 

As soon as the feeble patriarch understood 
that his son Joseph had arrived, it immedi- 
ately raised his sinking spirits, and he became 
so far revived as to be able to sit upright in 
his bed. Desiring his favorite Joseph to 
approach near him, he began with recapitu- 


would have been hardly possible for them to sup 
port their families and carry on their business. 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


lating all the glorious promises which God 
had formerly made him concerning his pos- 
terity possessing the land of Canaan; and 
after mentioning the death of Rachel, togeth- 
er with the place where her remains were 
deposited,* he spoke to the following effect : 
*« How tenderly I loved my dear Rachel, all 
my family can testify ; but this further proof 
I now give youof my affection to her. You 
have two sons born in a foreign country and 
who, according to the usual order of inheri- 
tance, should have only the portion of 
grandchildren in the division of the promised 
land ; but, from this day forward, they shall 
be esteemed my sons, and, as heads of two 
distinct tribes (for they shall not be called 
the tribe of Joseph, but the tribes of Eph- 
raim and Manasseh), receive a double por- 
tion in that allotment. But it must not be 
so with the other sons which you may beget 
after these: they must come in only for the 
portion of grandchildren. And to you in 
particular, I bequeath that tract of land 
which, by the force of arms, I took from the 
Amorites.’’T 

During the time Jacob was thus talking 
with Joseph concerning himself and- chil- 
dren, he had not observed that Joseph’s sons 
were with him, but spoke of them as if they 
had been absent. At length, turning to 
Joseph, and observing (as he thought) 
somebody with him (though he could not 
discern who it was, on account of his eyes 
being dim with age), he asked who he had 
with him. To which Joseph. replied, his 
sons Ephraim and Manasseh, and at the 
same time, with great reverence, bowed him- 
self to the ground. 

Jacob was greatly rejoiced at this intel- 
ligence, and immediately ordered them to be 
brought near, that he might bestow on them 
his blessing. Joseph obeyed his father’s 
commands, and placed the children accord- 
ing to the order of their age, that is, Ma- 
nasseh, as being the first-born, on the right, 


* It is probable that Jacob here mentioned to 
Joseph the place of Rachel’s interment, in hopes 
that he might, at some convenient opportunity, 
remove her ashes to the cave of Machpelah. 

+ There are many particulars in the lives of 
the patriarchs, and of others, which are not at all 
mentioned in scripture; and there are some in- 
stances of a transient reference to facts of this kind, 
to things which have been said and done, but are 
never related. Of this kind, it is reasonable to 
suppose, is the passage in question; at least, we 
have no mention in scripture of any portion of 
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and Ephraim on the left: but Jacob, cross- 
ing his hands, laid his right (which carried 
with it the preference) upon the younger, 
and his deft upon the elder of them. Jo- 
seph, observing this, and supposing it to pro- 
ceed from a mistake, was going to rectify 
it ; but his father told him that what he did 
was by divine direction, and therefore made 
Ephraim not only the first in nomination, 
but gave him a blessing much more exten- 
sive than that conferred on his elder 
brother. 

This conversation was hitherto private, be- 
ing only between Jacob and his favorite son 
Joseph. But the good old patriarch, find- 
ing his dissolution near at hand, ordered all 
his sons to be brought before him, that, 
while he had strength to speak, he might 
take his last farewell, and not only distribute 
his blessing among them, but likewise foretell 
what should happen to them and their pos- 
terity in future times. 

Accordingly, all Jacob’s sons being 
brought before him, he addressed them sepa- 
rately, beginning with Reuben, the eldest. 

‘* Reuben,” says he, ‘‘ thou art my first- 
born, and, by right of primogeniture, entitled 
to many privileges and prerogatives in supe- 
riority over thy brethren ; but, for the crime 
of incest in polluting thy father’s bed, both 
thou and thy tribe are totally degraded from 
the privileges of birthright.” 

Having said this to Reuben, he next ad- 
dressed himself to Simeon and Levi con- 
junctively ; telling them, that for their im- 
pious massacre of Hamor and his people, 
their tribes should be ever separate, and 
dispersed among the rest. ‘‘I will divide 
them,”’ says he, ‘‘in Jacob, and scatter them 
in Israel.’’¢ 

Jacob, then turning to Judah, prophesied 
of him to this effect: That to his tribe 
should the sovereignty belong, and they 
should be situated im a very fruitful coun- 
try: that from his name should the whole 


land taken from the Amorites by Jacob. All, 
therefore, which can be said upon the subject must 
be mere conjecture; of which the most probable 
is, that the parcel of ground near Shechem, which 
Jacob purchased of Hamor, is here meant, and 
which, probably, he took or recovered, by force of 
arms, from the Amorites, who, it seems, had seized 
on it after his removal to another part of Canaan. 

t This prephecy was literally fulfilled ; for thé 
Levites were scattered throughout all the other 
tribes, and Simeon had only a part of the land of 
Judah for his residence. 
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nation of the Jews derive their appellation ; 
and that the form of government which he 
then instituted should remain among them 
until the coming of the Messiah.* 

Of Zebulun, Jacob prophesied that his 


\ 
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tribe should ‘be planted near the seacoasts, 
and have harbors convenient for shipping ; T 
and of Issachar, that his should prove'a pusil- 
lanimous people, and be lovers of inglori- 
ous ease more than of liberty and renown.t 


* The words in the text run thus: —Judah, 
* thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise ; thy 
father’s children shall bow down hefore thee. 
The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
Many commentators have written largely on this 
remarkable prophecy related by Jacob to his son 

» Judah. 

From the time that our first parents ate of the 
forbidden fruit, we have seen that the promised 
seed was, one age after another, more and more 
circumscribed, although its salutary effects were to 
be the same. It is first called the seed of the 
woman ; it is next consigned over to Seth; Shem, 
the younger son of Noah, gets the preference; 
afterward Abraham is made choice of ; from Isaac, 
the son of Abraham, it goes to his second son 
Jacob ; and here Jacob, by the spirit of prophecy, 
conveys it to the posterity of Judah. 

There are several things to be attended to in 
this remarkable prophecy, and such as are of the 
utmost importance for us to know. First, we are 
told that Judah’s brethren should praise him, and 
that his hand should be in the neck of his ene- 
mies. This was remarkably fulfilled in the local 
situation of the tribe of Judah; for their being so 
near the Arabians, obliged them to be continually 
on their guard; and as they were for the most 
part successful, so it may be justly said that the 
hand of Judah was in the neck of his enemies, and 
that his brethren praised him for standing up in 
their defence. Secondly, it is here said that his 
father’s children should bow down before him, and 
certainly nothing was ever more literally fulfilled. 
David, in whose family the royal sovereignty was 
placed, was of the tribe of Judah, and to him all 
the other tribes bowed down. But the prophecy 
conveys a further idea, namely, that from Judah, 
according to the flesh, the Messiah should come, 
to whom all nations should bow down ; and inthe 
book of Revelations he is called the lion of the 
tribe of Judah. Thirdly, “the sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah,” &c.; by which we are to un- 
derstand that there should never be one wanting 
to sway the regal sceptre, or exercise sovereign 
authority in the tribe of Judah, till that glorious 
and Diyine Person came, whose kingdom was to 
have no end, and to whom the people were to be 
gathered ; for the Messiah is, in many places of 
scripture, called the “desire of allnations.” Such 
is the nature of this remarkable prophecy; and 
now, in order to prove the concurring authenticity 
of the Mosaic and Gospel history, let us see in 
what manner it has been fulfilled. 

During the time of Joshua’s wars with the 
Canaanites, the tribe of Judah was more dis- 
tinguished for its valor than the others; and it 
appears, from the book of Judges, that they were 
always the most forward to engage with the com- 
mon enemy, When it is said that “the sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah,” it implies that it 
should depart from-all those of the other tribes 


who should enjoy it. Thus it departed from the 
tribe of Benjamin on the death of Saul ; and it is 
well known that the ten tribes were carried away 
captive, and incorporated with other nations, 
while that of Benjamin put itself under the pro- 
tection of Judah. 

From the time of Dayid till the taking of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, Judah exercised 
the regal authority ; and although ten of the tribes, 
who followed the idolatry of Jeroboam, had 
kings, yet they were for the most part subject to 
those of Judah. It is true, the Jews were also car- 
ried captive to Babylon; but during the seventy 
years they were in that country, they were so far 
from being treated as slaves, that they were allowed 
to build houses, and lived in such affluence, that 
many of them refused to return to their own 
country when permission was granted them. 
When Cyrus, the emperor, issued his orders for 
them to return to the land of Judea, they had rulers 
among them, for they were expressly mentioned 
in the royal proclamation. It is certain, that 
after returning from their captivity they were not 
so free as before, because they were frequently 
oppressed by the Persians, Greeks, and Romans ; 
but, for all that, they lived as a distinct people, 
under their own laws and government. 

From these observations, will not the impar- 
tial reader declare that this prophecy has been 
literally fulfilled ? and is not the present melan- 
choly state of the Jews a striking proof of its au- 
thenticity ? Till the Messiah came, they had a 
regal government ; but, because they rejected him, - 
they are now scattered up and down through all 
nations, without being permitted to enjoy the 
privileges of any nation whatever. Surely this 
should convince us that no human testimony can 
overthrow the evidence brought in support of the 
Mosaic and Gospel histories. 

+ It is remarkable that Zebulun is mentioned 
by Jacob before Issachar, who was the eldest ; but 
this distinction, it is probable, arose from his 
great superiority and merit. Zebulun’s portion of 
the country was likewise very preferable to Issa- 
char’s; for, besides the advantage he had in com- 
mon with him, and that our Lord chiefly resided jn 
his tribe,and was thence called a Galilean, he is here 
promised a seacoast, with harbors commodious for 
ships. IfJacob had been present at the division 
of the promised land, he could hardly have given 
a more exact description of Zebulun’s lot; for it 
extended from the Mediterranean sea on the west 
to the lake of Tiberias, or sea of Galilee, on the 
east. 

¢ Of all the tribes of Israel, that of Issachar 
was distinguished for being the most indolent. 
That part of the country which fell to their share 
was exceeding fertile ; but that fertility only served 
to enervate the people, so that when they were 
invaded by foreign enemies, they soon became an 
easy prey to them, and were often obliged to pay 
tribute. 


~ backward.” 
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Jacob, having predicted the fate of, and 
bestowed his blessings on, the children 
descended from Leah, proceeds next to 
those of his two concubinary wives. He 
began with Dan, the son of Bilhah, whose 
posterity, he foretold (though descended 
from a handmaid), should have the same 
privileges with the other tribes, become a 
politic people, and greatly versed in the 
stratagems of war.* Of Gad’s posterity he 
foretold, that they should be frequently in- 
fested with robbers, but should overcome at 
last.t Of Asher’s, that they should be 
situated in a pleasant and fruitful country ; ¢ 
and of Naphtali’s,-that they should spread 
their branches like an oak, and multiply 
exceedingly. || 

Jacob, having now done with those chil- 
dren begotten on Leah and his concubinary 
wives, next directs his attention to the sons 
of his beloved Rachel. Turning himself to 
Joseph, he first took some notice of his past 
troubles, and then set forth the future great- 
ness of his descendants; after which he 
bestowed his benediction on him in words to 
the following effect: ‘‘ The Lord,’’ says he, 
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‘even the God of thy fathers, shall bless 
thee with the dew of heaven and with the 
fatness of the earth, with the fruit of the 
womb,”’ that is, with a numerous posterity, 
“and with plenty of all sorts of cattle. 
May all the blessings promised to me and 
my forefathers be doubled upon Joseph’s 
head ; may they out-top and outstretch the 
highest mountains ; and prove to him more 
frutiful and more lasting than they.’’§ 

The only one now remaining to receive 
Jacob’s blessing was his youngest son Ben- 


jamin, who, no doubt, from having been a. 


great favorite with his father, expected a 
suitable distinction from the rest of his 
brethren ; but, whether Jacob foresaw that 
no extraordinary merit or happiness would 
attend this tribe, or that it should afterward 
be blended with that of Judah, and conse- 
quently share the blessing of that tribe, so 
it was that he only prophesied of him that 
his descendants should be of a fierce and 
warlike disposition ; and, ‘like a ravenous 
wolf, should shed the blood of their enemies, 
and in the evening divide the spoil.” 7] 

The good old patriarch having thus (by 


* The words in the text are, “ Dan shall be a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path; that 
biteth the horse’s heels so that his rider shall fall 
It is to be observed, that the part of 
Canaan which the descendants of Dan inhabited 
was noted for serpents of a particular species, who 
were so cunning that they used to lie in wait 
to bite the feet of passengers. This very justly 
alluded to the disposition of Dan’s descendants, 
who, when engaged in war, frequently did more 
execution by craft and stratagem than by force 
of arms. It is the opinion of the Jews that the 
prophecy of Dan’s destroying his enemies by 
cunning was more particularly fulfilled, when 
Samson, who was of that tribe, pulled down the 
temple, which crushed himself and the Philistines 
to death. See Judges xvi. 30. 

+ The tribe of Gad had their portion of Jand 
on the frontiers of the Jewish territories, so that 
they were continually exposed to the incursions 
of the bordering Arabs; but, in the course of 
time, they became so expert in war, that they 
always repulsed them. 

t The tribe of Asher possessed that part of the 
country which reached from Zidon to Mount 
Carmel: it was so beautiful and fertile a spot, 
that it not only abounded with all kinds of pro- 
visions, but also with the choicest fruits, and 
most luxuriant productions of the earth. 

|| In the territories allotted to the tribe of 
Naphtali was the country of Gennesaret; which 
(Josephus says) was looked upon as the utmost 
effort of nature in point of beauty. It was also 
remarkable for producing some of the best wines 
in all Palestine. In one part of the prophecy, as 
related by Moses, it is said, ‘‘ Naphtali is a hind 


let loose;” the meaning of which is, that the 
people should be exceeding swift in the pursuit 
of their enemies, which, indeed, was the case, in 
a very peculiar manner, with this tribe. 

§ The fruitfulness promised to Joseph in the 
great increase of his posterity was exemplified in 
the prodigious number of his twofold tribe, 
Ephraim and Manasseh. At the first numbering 
of the tribes, these produced 72,700 men capa- 
ble of bearing arms. (See Numb. i. 33-35.) 
And at the second numbering, 85,200 (Numb, 
xxvi. 34-37), which by far exceeded the number 
of either of the other tribes. 

{| History sufficiently justifies the truth of this 
prediction relative to the tribe of Benjamin, for they 
alone maintained a war with all the other tribes, 
and overcame them in two battles, though they had 
sixteen to one. It must, however, be observed, 
that the comparison does not only respect mere 
valor and fortitude in defending themselves, but 
also fierceness in making wars and depredations 
upon others. But what is chiefly to be regarded 
in this prophecy is, that the tribe of Benjamin 
should continue till the final destruction of the 
Jewish polity. For since the natural morning and 
evening cannot with the least propriety be here 
understood, and as the Jewish state is the subject 
of all Jacob’s prophecy, we must consider the 
morning and the night as the beginning and final 
period of that state; and, consequently, that the 
tribe of Benjamin would exist till Shiloh came. 
And this prophecy was fully accomplished ; for, 
upon the division of the kingdom after Solomon’s 
death, the tribe of Benjamin adhered to that of 
Judah, and formed one people with it : continued 
to share the same fortune, and by that means 
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divine direction) foretold the fate of his 
descendants, he bestowed his blessing on 
each of his sons separately ; after which he 
reminded them all (but more especially 
Joseph), that it was his most earnest request 
they would bury him among his ancestors, 
in the cave of Machpelah, which had been 
purchased by Abraham, and where not only 
the remains of him and his wife Sarah were 
deposited, but likewise those of Isaac and 
Rebecca, and where he had also buried his 
wife Leah. 

Having given this last charge, the pious 
Jacob laid himself gently down in his bed, 
a short time after which he calmly resigned 
his soul into the hands of Him who gave it. 


Se So 
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He died in the one hundred and forty-seventh 
year of his age, during the last seventeen 
of which he resided in Egypt. 

The loss of so good a father must un- 
doubtedly be very afflicting to the whole 
family, but none of them expressed their 
grief with such filial affection as the pious 
Joseph, who could not behold his aged par- 
ent’s face, though dead, without kissing 
and bathing it with his tears. Having thus 


given vent to his passions, and somewhat 
recovered himself, he ordered the physicians 
(according to the custom of the country) to 
embalm his father’s body, and then set about 
making the necessary preparations for his 
funeral. 
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A Mummy with its inner and outer wrappers. 


The time that Jacoh’s family mourned for 
their father was seventy days, during which 
Joseph never appeared at court, it being 
improper for him so to do on such an occa- 
sion. In consequence of this, he requested 
some of the officers about the king to ac- 
quaint him that his father, previous to his 
death, had enjoined him, upon oath, to bury 


family) gave orders that the chief officers 
of his household, together with some of the 
principal nobility of the kingdom, should 
attend the funeral; who, joined with his 
own, and his father’s whole family, some in 
chariots and others on horseback, formed 


Egyptian Threshing-floor. (From ancient painting, Thebes.) 


him in a sepulchre belonging to their family, 
in the land of Canaan; and that therefore 
he begged permission that he might go and 
fulfil his last commands; after which he 
would return to court with all convenient 
expedition. 


one of the most pompous processions ever 
seen on a similar occasion. ‘ 

On their arrival in the land of Canaan 
they halted at a place called ‘‘ the threshing- 
floor of Atad,’’ * where they continued seven 
days mourning for the deceased. The 


existed till the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, which happened many years after the 
other ten tribes were no longer a people. 


* This place is supposed to have been situated 
about two leagues from Jericho, on the other side 


of the Jordan, and about fifty miles from Hebron. 


- HISTORY OF 


Canaanites, who inhabited that part of the 
country, observing the Egyptians mixing 
themselves in these obsequies, were aston- 
ished, and imagining them to be the prin- 
cipals concerned in the funeral lamentation, 
could not forbear exclaiming, ‘‘ This is a 
grievous mourning to the Egyptians!” 
whence they called the name of the place 
Abel-Mizraim, which signifies ‘‘ the mourn: 
ing of the Egyptians.” 

This solemnity being ended, they pro- 
ceeded on their journey, and at length, 
arriving at the field of Machpelah, they 
deposited the remains of Jacob in the cave 
with his ancestors, after which the whole 
company returned in solemn procession to 
Hgypt. 

During the life of Jacob, Joseph’s breth- 
ren thought themselves secure; but now 
their aged father was no more, their former 
fears returned, and suggested to them the 
just revenge Joseph might yet take for the 
great injuries he had received from their 
hands. In consequence of this, they held 
a consultation together in what manner to 
proceed for their own security ; the result 
of which was to form a message (purporting | 
to have been delivered by Jacob), and send 
it to their brother. This was accordingly 
done, and the substance.of the message was 
to the following effect: ‘‘ Thy father com- 
manded, before he died, saying, Thus shall 
ye say to Joseph: Forgive, I pray thee 
now, the trespass of thy brethren and_ their 
sin ; for they did evil unto thee ; but pardon 
them, not only for my sake, but because 
they are the servants of the God of thy 
father.”’ 

When Joseph read this message, such was 
his compassionate and fcrgiving temper, that 
he could not refrain from weeping, To 
remove, therefore, the fears and apprehen- 
sions of his brethren, he immediately sent 
for them, and, receiving them with the same 
kind affection as when their father was alive, 
excused the actions they had formerly com- 
mitted to his prejudice in the most obliging 
manner ; and, in order fully to remove their 
ill-founded fears, dismissed them with the 
assurance that they should always find in him 
a constant friend and an affectionate brother. 

Though Joseph lived fifty-four years after 
his father’s death, yet the sacred historian 
does not mention any further particulars of 
him except the following; namely, that he 


lived to see himself the happy parent of a 
il 
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numerous offspring in his two sons, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, even to the third generation ; 
during which time, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, he continued in high favor with his 
prince, and in a considerable empivyimens 
under him. 

When Joseph grew old, and found his 
death approaching, he sent for his brethren, 
and, with the like prophetic spirit that his 
father Jacob had done, told them that God, 
according to his promise, would not fail bring- 
ing their posterity out of Egypt into the land 
of Canaan. At the same time he made them 
swear, that when it should please God thus 
to visit them, they should not forget to carry 
his remains with them, that they might be 
deposited in the burial-place of his ancestors. 


Bandaging a Mummy. (From a painting.) 


The pious Joseph, having thus bound his 
brethren by oath to convey his remains to 
his native land, soon after departed this life, 
in the one hundred and tenth year of his 
age. In compliance with the injunction laid, 
his brethren had the body immediately em- 
balmed, put into a coffin, and carefully 
secured, till the time should come when the 
prediction was to be fulfilled of their leaving 
Egypt, and possessing the land of Canaan. 

Thus have we finished the life of the great 
patriarch Joseph, who is certainly one of the 
most distinguished characters to be met with 
either in sacred or profane history. To 
enliven what has already been said of him, 
we shali conclude this chapter with some 
general reflections and observations on the 
whole of his conduct; and likewise point 
out some of the most distinguished writers, 
whose accounts of him justly corroborate 
that given by the sacred historian. 

It is observable that Moses is more diffuse 
on the history of Joseph than on that of any 
other of the patriarchs ; indeed, the whole is 
a master-piece of history: there is not only 
in the manner throughout such a. happy, 
though uncommon mixture of simplicity and 
grandeur (which is a double character so 
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hard to be united as is seldom met with in 
compositions merely human), but it is like- 
wise related with the greatest variety of 
tender and affecting circumstances, which 
would afford matter for reflections useful for 
the conduct of almost every part and stage 
of the life of man. 

Consider him in whatever point of view 
or in whatever light you will, he must ap- 
pear amiable and excellent, worthy of imi- 
tation, and claiming the highest applause. 
You see him spoken of in the sacred books 
with the highest honor ; as a person greatly 
in the favor of God, and protected by him 
wherever he went, even in so extraordinary a 
manner as to become the observation of 
others, —as one of the strictest fidelity in 
every trust committed to him, — of the most 
exemplary chastity and honor, that no soli- 
citations could overcome, — of the most fixed 
reverence for God, in the midst of all the 
corruptions of an idolatrous court and king- 


CHAPTER 


LIFE AND MISSION 


Tux distinguished happiness which the 
descendants of Jacob had possessed during 
the power invested in their great protector 
Joseph, was, after his death, materially inter- 
rupted by the accession of a new king to the 
throne of Egypt. This monarch beheld, with 
a jealous eye, not only the prosperity, but 
also the great increase, of the Israelites, and 
began to fear that, in case of an invasion, 
they might possibly take part with the enemy, 
and thereby divest him of his regal dignity. 
In consequence of these conjectures, Pha- 
raoh summoned a counsel of his principal 
nobility, to whom he stated the absolute ne- 
cessity of taking some measures to lessen not 
-only the power, but also the great increase of 
‘the Israelites, who were to be considered as 
strangers in the land where they now dwelt, 
and, in time, might be prejudicial to the 
public weal. 

The counsel agreed in opinion with the 
‘king ; upon which it was resolved not only 
»to impose heavy taxes on them, but to con- 
:fine them likewise to the hard labor of bear- 
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dom, — of the noblest resolation and forti- 
tude, that the strongest temptations could 
never subdue, — of such admirable sagacity, 
wisdom and prudence, that made even a 
prince and his nobles consider him as under 
divine inspiration, — of that indefatigable in- 
dustry and diligence which made him suc- 
cessful in the most arduous attempts, — of the 
most generous compassion and forgiveness of 
spirit, that the most malicious and eruel in- 


| juries could never weaken or destroy, —as 


the preserver of Egypt and the neighboring 
nations, and as the stay and support of his 
own father and family, —as one patient and 
humble in adversity, — moderate in the use 
of power and the height of prosperity, — 
faithful asa servant, dutiful as a son, affec- 
tionate as a brother, and just and generous as 
a ruler over the people ; — in a word, as one 
of the best and most finished characters, and 
as an instance of the most exemplary piety 
and strictest virtue. 
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ing burdens, digging clay, making bricks, and 
building strong fortresses in different parts of 
the kingdom; by means of which their 
spirits would be sunk, their bodies impover- 
ished, and the great increase that had for 
some time taken place among them ina great 
measure stopped. 

No sooner was this resolution formed than 
it was carried into execution. The wretched 
Israelites were set about the laborious em- 
ploy to which they were assigned, and that 
they might not be negligent in the execution 
oftheir business, taskmasters were set over 
them, whose natural dispositions were so 
cruel that they did all in their power to make 
their lives truly miserable. 

But such was the goodness of God in 
behalf of the poor Israelites, that Pharaoh’s 
project was far from succeeding to his wishes ; 
for the more they were oppressed, the more 
they multiplied. This so ageravated the 
king, and increased his jealousy to such a 
degree, that, in order to obtain his purposes, 
he hit upon another expedient. He sent for 
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two of the ‘most eminent of the Egyptian 
midwives (whose names were Shiprah and 
Puah), to whom he gave a strict charge, 
that whenever they were called to do their 
office to any Hebrew woman, if the child 
were a male they should privately strangle 
it, but ifa female, they might let it live. 

The midwives, touched with the cruelty of 
this injunction, and fully satisfied in their 
minds that it was better to obey God than 
man, paid no regard to Pharaoh’s orders, but 
saved both male and female alike. Irritated 
at their disobedience, the king sent for them, 
and reprimanded them for their conduct in 
very severe terms ; but they excused them- 
selves by telling him that the Hebrew 
women were so much stronger in their con- 
stitutions than the Egyptians, and so lively, 
that they were generally delivered before 

, they could reach them. 

The judicious as well as humane conduct 
of the Egyptian midwives was very accepta- 
ble to God; but Pharaoh was highly in- 
censed against them, considering the excuse 
they made as a mere evasion. He therefore 
detern’ned not to trust them any longer, but 
to try another expedient, which might more 
effectively answer the intended purposes, and 
totally extirpate the whole male race of the 
Hebrews. To accomplish this end, he issued 
out an edict,* commanding that every male 
born among the Israelites should be thrown 
into the river and drowned, but that all the 
females should be saved. 

Itis not to be wondered at that so bar- 
barous an edict should greatly afflict the 
already distressed Israelites, and that they 
should concert various methods whereby 
they might secure their offspring from the 
consequences of so inhuman a decree. That 
methods of this nature were used, will appear 
from the following circumstances. 

Some years before this cruel edict was pub- 
lished, one Amram, of the house of Levi, 
married a woman named Jochebed, of the 
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same tribe. The first child they had was a 
daughter, whom they called Miriam, and 
about four years after she was delivered of a 
son, whom they named Aaron. In the time . 
of this cruel persecution, Jochebed was de- 
livered of another son, who being a child of 
most exquisite beauty, she was particularly 
anxious for the preservation of its life. 

In hopes of accomplishing her wishes, she 
concealed the child in her house for three 
months ; but, not being able to secrete him 
any longer, and fearful that he would fall 
into the hands of those appointed to drown 
the-male children, she at length resolved to 
commit him to the providence of God. Ac- - 
cordingly, having made a little ark or boat of 
rushes,¢ and well plastered it, both within 
and without, with pitch or bitumen, she put 
the child into it, and going privately down 
the river, left it among the flags by the 
bank, placing his sister Miriam at a proper 
distance to observe the event. 

But the Providence of God soon inter- 
posed in behalf of the helpless infant. A 
short time after the mother had left it, 
Pharaoh’s daughter, ¢ attended by the maids 
of honor, came to the river to bathe herself, 
and seeing the basket at some distance, she 
ordered one of her attendants to go and 
bring it out of the flags. Her orders were 
immediately obeyed, upon which, no sooner 
did she uncover the child than it made its 
mourning complaint to her in a flood of tears. 
This circumstance, joined to the extraordinary 
beauty of the infant, so moved her heart 
with compassion, that (notwithstanding she 
perceived it was one of those children whom 
her father, in his edict, had ordered to be 
drowned) she determined to preserve it, 
and declared her intention of having it 
brought up under her direction. 

By this time, Miriam, the child’s sister, 
had mixed herself with the attendants of 
the princess, and observing with what ten- 
derness she looked upon her brother, and at 


* It is the opinion of most commentators, and 
the learned in general, that this inhuman edict was 
so abhorred by the Egyptians, that they scarce 
ever put it in execution; and that it was recalled 
immediately after the death of the king who 
enacted it; which time Eusebius and others place 
in the fourth year after the birth of Moses. 

+ Though his ark, or boat, is said to have been 
made with rushes, it is most probable that it was 
formed with flags of the tree papyrus, of which 
the Egyptians made their paper, and which grew 
particularly on the banks of the Nile. Clemens 
Alexandrinus expressly says, that the vessel was 


made of papyrus, the product of the country : 
and his assertiun is confirmed by several other 
profane writers. 

¢ Josephus calls this princess Thurmuthis ; and 
from him Philo, who adds, that she was the king’s 
only daughter and heir; and that being some 
time married without having issue, she pretended 
to be big with child, and to be delivered of Moses, 
whom she owned as her natural son. That he 
was esteemed so is evident, from what the Apostle 
to the Hebrews says, namely, “ That when Moses 
was grown up, he scorned to be thought the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter.” See Heb. xi. 24. 
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the same time hearing her intimate her 
desire of procuring a proper nurse for it, 
she very officiously offered her service to 
procure one. The princess accepted this 
offer, and ordered her to go immediately 
and bring the person with her, and she 
_would wait her return. Accordingly, 
the girl hastened with all expedition 
to the mother, and soon bringing her to the 
place, the princess delivered the child into 
her hands, ordering her to take the utmost 
care of it, and at the same time told her, 
that whatever expenses attended the rearing 
of it, she would defray. ‘This, no doubt, 
was a welcome bargain to the mother, who, 
taking the child home with her, nursed it 
openly, her fears being removed by having 
a royal protection for its security. 

When the child was of a proper age, his 
mother took him to court, in order to show 
him to the princess. The graces of his per- 
son, joined to the beautiful yet noble sim- 
plicity of his countenance, so engaged her 
attention, that she adopted him as her own 
son, and gave him the name of Moses.* 
That he might be perfectly accomplished, 
she kept him constantly at court, where he 
was instructed in all the learning and disci- 
pline, both civil and military, used among 
the Egyptians, and in every other respect 
treated in a manner becoming the dignity of 
a prince of the blood.t 

Moses continued to live in Pharaoh’s 
court till he arrived at the age of maturity, 
when he resolved to leave it, and associate 
himself with his persecuted brethren the 
Israelites. Observing their wretched state 
of servility, and the cruel manner in which 
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they were treated by their merciless task- 
masters, he was greatly affected; and to 
such a degree was his indignation raised, 
that, seeing one day an Egyptian treat a 
Hebrew in a very cruel manner, he im- 
mediately stepped up to his assistance, and, 
not perceiving any person near, slew him, 
and buried his body in the sand. 

As he was walking out the next day he 
met with two Hebrews, in strong contest with 
each other; upon which he admonished 
them to consider that they were brethren, 
and endeavored to decide the quarrel be- 
tween them. But he who was the aggres- 
sor, instead of listening to his advice, 
treated it with contempt, and upbraided him 
with having been guilty of murder in killing 
an Egyptian. 

Moses (little suspecting that any one had 
seen the transactions of the preceding day), 
was greatly alarmed at this circumstance, 
being apprehensive as it was known by one, 
it would circulate from him among the mul- 
titude, and that it could not be long before 
it reached the ears of Pharaoh, in which 
case it might be attended with the most fatal 
consequences. To remove, therefore, these 
disagreeable apprehensions, and secure him- 
self from all danger, he resolved to leave 
Egypt, which he accordingly did, and fled 
into the land of Midian,||a beautiful and 
fertile country situated to the east of the 
Red Sea. 

This was the happy spot where majesty, 
guarded only by rural innocence, submitted 
to the humble office of a shepherd ; and a 
crook, instead of a sceptre, graced the hand 
of the peaceful monarch. ~Here Jethro (the 


é 

* The word Mo, in the Egyptian language 
signifies water, and yses, saved ; so that the name 
Moses was very suitable to the circumstance of 
his being saved from perishing in the water. 

+ It is uncertain at what age Moses was deliv- 
ered to the princess. It is, however, reasonable 
to suppose that his parents had so well instructed 
him in their religion, and taken such care to let 
him know both what relation they bore to him, 
and what hope they had conceived of his being 
designed by Heaven to be the deliverer of his 
nation; that he had made no other use of his 
education, which the princess gave him, than to 
confirm himself more and more against the super- 
stitions and idolatry of the Egyptians; and to 
make himself fit to answer those ends, for which, 
by Providence, he seemed designed. 

t We may reasonably suppose that the Egyp- 
tian whom Moses slew, through indignation at 


Moses was justifiable. Le Clere observes, that, 
as the Egyptian king authorized the oppression 
of the Israelites, it was fruitless to apply to him 
for redress of their grievances. The civil magis- 
trate, who ought to have protected injured inno- 
cence, was himself become the oppressor; and, 
consequently, the society, being degenerated into 
a confederacy, in oppression and injustice, it was 
as lawful to use private force and resistance, as 
against a band of robbers and cut-throats. How- 
ever, we are to remember, that the divine hand 
was in all this: and that thus the way was pre- 
paring for the grand deliverance of Israel from 
Egyptian oppression. 

|| Midian is supposed to be that part of Arabia 
Petrzea, which bordered on the land of Goshen, 
and whose metropolis (called Petreea) was situated 
not far from Mount Horeb. Itis generally agreed 
that the people of this country originated from 


his brethren’s wrongs, was one of the task-masters. | Midian, the fourth son of Abraham by Keturah, 
At has been questioned how far this action of | from whom they were called Midianites. 
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principal man of the country), in quality 
both of prince and priest, enjoyed the bless- 
ings of a quiet reign, and whose daughters 
(laying aside the distinction of their birth) 
took more delight in the innocent employ- 
ment of tending their father’s flocks than 
in all the gayeties of a luxurious court. 

In the plains of Midian was a well to which 
it was common for all the neighboring people 
to drive their flocks to water. Moses, having 
reached this spot, and being greatly fatigued, 
after quenching bis thirst with the water, sat 
himself down to rest. He had not been 
long here before the seven daughters of Jethro 
came to draw water for their flocks ; but they 
had no sooner filled their vessels than some 
rude shepherds, who came on the like errand, 
being resolved to have their turn first served, 
violently seized on the water drawn by the 
damsels, and thereby greatly frightened them. 
Moses, disapproving of such ill conduct in 
the men, interposed in behalf of the women, 
and, obliging the shepherds to retire, drew 
more water for them, and gave it to their 
flocks. ‘The damsels, in the most engaging 
manner, made their acknowledgments to him 
for his services, after which they took leave 
and hastened home. 

Jethro expressed great surprise at the 
quickness of his daughters’ return; upon 
which they informed him that they had met 
with a stranger at the well, who not only assist- 
ed them, but likewise protected them from the 
insults of several rustics, who had forcibly 
taken from them the water they had drawn 
for their cattle. After hearing this story, and 
not seeing the person who had thus gallantly 
defended them, Jethro reprehended his daugh- 
ters for being guilty of ingratitude and incivili- 
ty, and asked what had become of the generous 
stranger. They answered they had left him 
at the well, upon which he ordered them im- 
mediately to return, and invite him home. 

The daughters obeyed their father’s com- 
mand, and Moses being introduced into the 
house of Jethro, he treated him with every 
mark of the most distinguished respect. And 
so pleased was Moses with the courteous 
reception he met with, that, after a short 
time, he expressed his willingness to take up 
his abode with him and become his shepherd. 
Jethro very readily accepted this proposal, 
and, to attach Moses the more strongly to his 
interest, gave him his daughter Zipporah in 
marriage. By this wife he had two sons, the 


eldest of whom he called Gershom, which: 
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signifies a ‘‘stranger,” alluding to his own 


condition in that country. The younger he 
called Eliezer, which signifies “‘ God is my 
help,” in grateful acknowledgment of God’s 
having delivered him from the hands of 
Pharaoh. 

After Moses had been some few years in 
Jethro’s family, the king of Egypt, who-was 
upon the throne at the time he left the coun- 
try, died ; but this was not productive of the 


least benefit to the persecuted Israelites ; his 


successor was no less a tyrant than himself, 
and their miseries, instead of being mitigated, 
were daily increased. At length their com- 


/plaints reached heaven ; the Almighty re- 


membering the covenant which he had made 
with their forefathers, looked upon them with 
an eye of compassion ; and having resolved, 
in his secret providence, to make Moses the 
principal instrument in bringing about their 
deliverance, he began to prepare him for so 
distinguished an undertaking. 

As Moses was one day attending his 
father-in-law’s sheep, they happened to stray 
much farther than usual, upon which he fol- 
lowed them as far into the desert as Mount 
Horeb. He had no sooner arrived here than 
the angel of the Lord appeared to him in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush. So 
uncommon a sight greatly startled Moses, but 
what increased his astonishment was the 
continuance of the bush unconsumed,. not- 
withstanding it appeared te be wholly encom- 
passed with flames. 

After reflecting some time on this extra- 
ordinary circumstance, Moses resolved to 
approach nearer the bush, in order, if possible, 
to discover the cause of its seeming to burn, 
and yet appearing not to be in the least 
damaged. But the Almighty, to prevent 
his irreverent approaches, and to strike the 
greater awe and sense of the divine presence 
into him, called out of the bush, and forbade 
him drawing near; and, to make him still 
more sensible of the sacredness of the place, 
commanded him to take off his sandals, be- 
cause the ground on which he stood was 
holy. 

Moses immediately obeyed the divine 
order, upon which the Almighty discovered 
himself to him in these words : ‘‘ Iam the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”” The fright 
ened Moses was struck with such reverence of 
the divine Majesty, and fear of the effects of his 
presumption, that he immediately fell on the 
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ground and covered his face, being unable to 
sustain the refulgency of the divine presence. 

When Moses had a little recovered him- 
self, the Almighty, in words to this effect, 
addressed him: ‘‘I have seen,’’ said he, 
‘the affliction of my people which are in 


Assyrian Shoes. (From the marbles.) 


Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason 
of their taskmasters : for I know their sor- 
rows. And I am come down to deliver 
them out. of the hand of their oppressors, and 
to conduct them to the promised land, a land 
flowing with milk and honey. Thee have I 
chosen to be the instrument in this great 


Egyptian Sandals and Shoes. (From specimens in the 
British Museum.) F 


work : therefore be of good courage, for I 
will send thee to Pharaoh, to demand liberty 
of him for my people, the children of Israel.’ 

Moses had long laid aside all thoughts of 
attempting to rescue his brethren, the 
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‘the children of Israel out of Egypt?”’ 


Israelites, from their thraldom ; nor had 
he any opinion of his own abilities, should 
he make the attempt, to succeed in so diffi- 
cult an undertaking. Wherefore, when the 
Almighty proposed the thing to him, he en- 
deayored to excuse himself, by urging his 
meanness and insufficiency to take upon him 
the character of a divine ambassador. 
“« Who am I,”’ said he, ‘that I should go 
unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth 
But 
this difficulty the Almighty removed, by as- 
suring him that he would be with him, and, 
assist him in every step he took; that he 
would enable him, however perplexed and 
arduous the task, to accomplish it ; and for a 
token of his veracity herein, told him that 
within a small compass of time he should see 
those very people, who were now in slavery, 
set free and worshipping him on that very 
mountain. 

Still unwilling to undertake the task, 
Moses desired to know what he should say 
to the people, and by what name he was to 
call the person who sent him on the message. 
To which the Almighty replied, that he 
should tell him it was an eternal, inde- 
pendent, self-existing Being, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by which name 
he had ever gone, and by which he would 
continue to go, to all eternity. He then 
ordered him to go into Egypt, where, on his 
arrival, he should first assemble together the 
chief of the Israelites, and acquaint them 
with his business ; after which he should go 
directly to the king, and demand of him 
their liberty, at least for three days, that 
they might retire into the wilderness, in 
order to sacrifice to their God. This request, 
he told Moses, the king would not at first 
grant, but in the end he would be glad to 
consent, when he should see the divine power 
displayed in a variety of miracles which 
would take place on sundry occasions. ‘I 
will exert myself,’ said he, ‘“‘in many mi- 
raculous operations on him and his subjects, 
and at last he shall: permit you to depart ; 
but you shall not go away empty, for ye shall 
be loaded with the spoils of the Egyptians.”’ 

It might be thought that such solemn 
assurances, even from the mouth of God 
himself, would have been sufficient to have 
gained a ready compliance; but Moses, 
either from the ideas he entertained of the 
difficulty of the enterprise, or from diffidence 
of his own abilities, was still desirous of de- 
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clining the task, and objected, that when he 
came into Egypt the people would probably 
doubt his word, and consider him as an 
impostor. 

This objection God immediately removed 
by showing him a miracle. Asking him 
what he had in his hand, he replied, a rod ; 
upon which the Almighty ordered him to 
throw it on the ground, which he had no 
sooner done than it was immediately turned 
into a serpent. Moses, frightened at this 
sudden change of his rod, attempted to run 
away ; but God, to encourage him, bid him 
take it up by the tail, which he had no sooner 
done than it resumed its former shape ; and 
to convince him, at the same time, that he 
should not want credit with the Israelites, he 
gave him a commission to perform the same 
miracle before them when he should get into 
Egypt. 

Still further to remove Moses’ scruples, 
the Almighty was pleased to give him ano- 
ther instance of his great and distinguished 

wer. He ordered him to put his hand into 
his bosom, which he accordingly did, and on 
pulling it out, it was covered all over with 
leprosy.. He then told him to put his hand 
into his bosom again, which he likewise did, 
and on taking it out the leprosy was gone, 
and it became as clean as at first. This 
miracle he likewise commissioned Moses to 
show the Israelites; and moreover, to arm 
him sufficiently beyond all doubt, he was 
pleased to empower him with a third miracle. 
“Tf,” says he, “‘ they will not believe these 
two former, thou shalt take of the water of the 
river, and pour it upon dry land, and the 
water shall become blood.” 

Notwithstanding these solemn and repeat- 
ed assurances of the Divine aid, favor, and 
protection, Moses still endeavored to waive 
the important office, urging as a further plea 
that he wanted eloquence, the great qualifi- 
cation of an ambassador ; and that since God 
had condescended to talk to him, he was 
much more deficient in his speech than 
before. But this obstacle the Almighty was 
likewise pleased to remove, by putting Moses 
in mind of his omnipotence. ‘‘ Who,”’ said 
he, ‘‘hath made man’s mouth? or who 
maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or 
the blind? have not I the Lord? Now 


* Moses excelled in wisdom and conduct ; 
Aaron, his brother, in eloquence. Such is the 
wise order of Providence, which has dispensed 
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therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth, 
and teach thee what thou shalt say.” 

Hitherto Moses had some shadow of pre- 
tence for his unwillingness to go into Egypt ; 
but now, all his objections being answered, 
he, in very plain terms desired to be excused 
from the enterprise, and begged of God that 
he would be pleased to appoint some other 
person in his stead. 

So long as Moses had any thing to plead 
in excuse for not going, God heard him 
patiently, and graciously condescended to 
remove his doubts; but, when all this was 
done, and he at length gave an absolute 
refusal, the Almighty was greatly displeased, 
though at the same time he did not display 
any instance of his resentment. On the 
contrary, he resumed Moses’ last objection 
(which he had already answered in general), 
and showed him, in a more particular man- 
ner, how he should supply that defect: ‘‘Is 
not,’’ said he, ‘‘ Aaron, the Levite, thy 
brother? He is eloquent,* and I will ap- 
point him to meet thee. Tell him what I 
have said ; and be assured that I will always 
assist you both, and direct you what to say. 
He shall be the orator, and thou shalt be to 
him instead of God. And to strengthen thy 
commission, and give thee credit among thy 
people, take this rod in thy hand, for with 
it shalt thou be enabled tc perform many 
miracles.”’ 

Every obstacle being removed, and the 
most evincing demonstrations of a miracu- 
lous power, together with the protection of 
Divine Providence, given to Moses, he was 
at length prevailed on to accept the com- 
mission. He accordingly went first to his 
father-in-law, Jethro, and, without telling 
him the occasion, requested permission to go 
and visit his brethren, who were then in the 
land of Egypt. ; 

Jethro readily consented to Moses’ re- 
quest; upon which, taking his wife and 
children with him, he proceeded on his jour- 
ney. He had not, however, gone far, when 
an angel appeared to him, and with a stern 
countenance, and flaming sword in his hand, 
threatened to kill him, because, either from 
the persuasions of his wife or from his own 
neglect, he had not yet circumcised his 
younger son Hliezer. As soon as Zipporah 


different gifts to different persons, that they may 
each be assisting to one another, and knit more 
firmly the band of society ! 
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understood the cause of the Divine displeas- 
ure, she immediately took an instrument 
made of a sharp flint, and with it cireum- 
cised the child ; which being done, the angry 
vision, after giving signs that God was ap- 
peased, disappeared.* 

While Moses was on his journey to Egypt, 
Aaron, by a Divine revelation, was inform- 
ed thereof, and ordered to go and meet him 
in the wilderness. Aaron obeyed the Di- 
vine command, and met his brother at a 
small distance from Mount Horeb.~ After 
mutual embraces and endearments, Moses 
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* 


opened to him the purport of his commission, 
the instructions he had received from God, 
and the miraculous works he was empower- 
ed to perform. 

The. two brothers, being thus joined in 
the same commission (though Moses was 
the sovereign), repaired with all expedition 
to Egypt. Immediately on their arrival 
they called an assembly of the chief elders 
of the Israelites, to whom Aaron declared 
the message which God had sent by Moses ; 
while the latter, to confirm the truth of his 
divine mission, wrought the several miracles 


Brickmaking. 


which God had appointed in the presence of 
the whole assembly. In consequence of 
this, they all appeared fully convinced that 
he was a true prophet come from the God 
of their fathers, who had at length commis- 
erated their afflictions, and sent him now 
to deliver them from their bondage ; and, 
with this persuasion, they all knelt down 
and worshipped God. 

A few days after this, Moses and Aaron 


* The best interpretation that can be given 
of this extraordinary circumstance is, that Moses 
having deferred the circumcision of his youngest 
son (perhaps in compliance to his wife), God was 
peculiarly offended with him for such neglect; 
not only because Moses knew that no child could 
be admitted a member of the Jewish community, 
nor be entitled to the blessings of God’s covenant 
with those people, without circumcision; but 
also because his example was of the greatest con- 


(From Rosellini.) 


went to Pharoah’s court, and, having ob- 
tained admission to the king, requested of 
him that he would permit the Israelites to 
go three days’ journey into the wilderness, 
in order to perform a solemn service to the 
Lord their God. But the haughty tyrant 
not only refused complying with their re- 
quest, but most impiously arraigned the di- 
vine prerogative, and called in question the 
existence of the only wise and true God in 


sequence: for who would have regarded the law, 
if the lawgiver himself had neglected it? Zip- 
porah, therefore, conscious of her husband’s dan- 
ger, as well as of her own negligence, immediately 
performed the office herself; in consequence of 
which the cause being removed, God’s anger also 
ceased; and he suffered Moses to pursue his 
journey. Zipporah is supposed to have per- 
formed the office, because Moses was in too great 
a consternation to do it himself, 
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these presumptuous words: ‘‘ Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey his voice to let 
Israel go? I know not the Lord, neither 
will I let Israel go.” 

Pharoah suspected that the Israelites had 
a design of revolting from his service, and 
that they had been laying schemes to get 
out of his dominions. This to him was an 
argument that they had too much leisure 
time from business, and that the most. effec- 
tual way to check their contrivances would 
be to curtail their vacant hours; he there- 
fore ordered greater tasks and more work to 
be laid on them. He reprimanded Moses 
and Aaron for going among the people and 
interrupting them in their employments ; 
and strictly charged the task-masters not to 
allow them any more straw, and yet to exact 
the same tale of bricks from them without 
abatement. 

The task-masters acquainted their under- 
officers with this severe injunction, who im- 
mediately communicated it to the people, 
and they were accordingly forced to wander 
about the country to seek for straw, the 
task-masters, at the same time, exacting 
from them their usual number of bricks ; 
and when they were unable to perform their 
task, the under-officers, who were Israelites, 
and whom the task-masters had set over 
them, were called to account and punished. 


Egyptian brick, stamped with the oval cf Thothmes III. 
(Brit. Mus.) 
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Assyrian brick from Nimrod, inscribed with the name and 
titie of Shalmaneser. 


Not knowing whence this unreasonable 
severity proceeded, whether from the royal 
edict or the rigor of the task-masters, the 
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under-officers addressed the king himself, 
and, in the most humble manner, laid their 
grievances before him. But so far were 
they from receiving any redress, that the 
answer returned them was —that “the king 
would have his edict fully executed, and 
insisted on having their full number of bricks, 
though he was resolved not to allow them 
any straw.” 

This answer greatly afflicted the poor Is- 
raelites, insomuch that they were almost 
driven to despair. On their return: from 
the king they happened to meet Moses and 
Aaron, and supposing them to be the cause 
of the additional burden laid on them, ex- 
pressed their grief and resentment in words 
to this effect: ‘‘ That they had taken care 
to infuse an odium into the king against 
them, and given him a plausible handle to 
destroy them, which they wished to God 
might fall on their own heads.” 

These bitter expressions greatly afflicted 
Moses, who, retiring to a private place, ad- 
dressed himself to God in this humble ex- 
postulation : ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘OQ Lord, 
hast thou thus afflicted the people? For 
since I spoke to Pharoah in thy name, he 
hath treated them with more severity than 
before, and they are more unlikely to be 
delivered than ever.” 

The great concern Moses had for the op- 
pression of the Israelites was certainly the 
cause of his forgetting the promise which 
God had given him, as also what he had 
foretold relative to the perverseness of Pha- 
roah. But, notwithstanding this, the Al 
mighty was pleased to give him fresh assur- 
ances of his divine intentions of removing 
the Israelites from the state of bondage: “ I 
am the Lord,”’ said he, ‘‘ the Almighty God, 
that appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Was I not known to them by my 
name Jehovah? Be assured that I the 
Lord, who made a covenant with them to 
give their posterity the land of Canaan, have 
heard their complaints and remembered my 
promise. Therefore, say thus to the chil 
dren of Israel, I am Jehovah, who exist 
only of myself, and give existence to all 
beings. ‘Tell them I will deliver them from 
the Egyptian slavery, with the power of my 
Almighty arm, and inflict heavy judgments 
on them that oppress them. Nor will I 
only deliver you all from this bondage, but 
I will take you under my immediate pro- 
tection : ye shall be my people, and [ will 
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be your God. I am Jehovah, the Lord, 
that promiseth this, and that can and will 
do it.” 

Encouraged by this gracious and divine 
declaration, Moses immediately repaired to 
the Israelites, to whom he delivered his mes- 
sage as God had commanded. But such 
was their affliction of mind, in consequence 
of the increase of their servitude, and which 
they attributed to have arisen from him, that 
they paid no attention to what he said. They 
were prejudiced against him, and rather 
looked upon him as an enemy than as one 
who was desirous of procuring their enlarge- 
ment. 

The Almighty, fully resolved to pursue 
the ends of his Providence, again commanded 
Moses to go to the king of Egypt and de- 
mand the liberty of the Israelites. Having 
been so roughly dismissed from Pharaoh’s 
presence before, and so unkindly rejected by 
the Israelites, Moses endeavored to decline 
the errand by drawing an argument from each 
circumstance: ‘‘ Since,’’ says he, ‘‘ the chil- 
dren of ‘Israel, thine own people, would not 
hear me, though what I offered was so much 
to their advantage, how can I expect that so 
wicked a prince as Pharaoh is should pay any 
attention to so insignificant a person * as [ 
am, and in a matter so much to his loss?” 

To remove this objection, the Almighty 
was pleased to address himself to Moses in 
words to this effect : ‘‘ Consider,”’ said he, 
‘‘T have made thee as a God f to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron, thy brother, shall be thy interpreter, 
or orator. Thou shalt tell him all that I 
bave commanded thee, and ye shall demand 
of Pharaoh the deliverance of my people. 
And that thou mayest not be discouraged by 
a repulse, as before, take notice that Pha- 
raoh shall give no credit to what thou sayest, 
that I may thereby show my power and won- 


* Tt is remarkable, that in the text Moses here 
calls himself an uncircumcised person, or rather 
a man whose lips had not been circumcised. See 
Exod. vi. 12. By this we are to understand, that 
he meant no more than that he was not possessed 
of that fluency of speech which was necessary on 
so important an occasion. The word circumcised 
is phrascologically used by the Hebrews on several 
occasions, as when they call any one uncircumcised 
tn heart, mind, or tongue, they mean no more than 
that the person spoken of is not so perfect in these 
particulars as might be wished. Besides, as cir- 
cumcision was the first and greatest sacrament 
among them, so uncircumcision was esteemed the 
greatest scandal and disgrace. The phrase, there- 
fore, naturally and clearly expresses the humble 
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ders to him and his people, and deliver the 
children of Israel by the strength of my hand. 
For since Pharaoh has begun to harden his 
heart in contemptuously treating me and 
abusing my people, I will now permit him to 
go on in his obstinate humor, that I may 
exert my power in miraculous operations in 
the land of Egypt. ‘Therefore, when ye 
come into Pharaoh’s presence, and he shall 
demand a miracle of you, to convince him of 
the truth of your mission, thou shalt direct 
Aaron to cast his rod on the ground before 
Pharaoh, and it shall be turned into a ser- 
pent.” ‘ 

In consequence of these instructions, 
Moses and Aaron went again to the king, 
and repeated their demand of his dismissing 
the Israelites. Pharaoh desired them to show 
him some miracle, whereby he might be in- 
duced to believe, that the God, of whom they 
had so much spoken, had really sent for 
them. Upon this Aaron threw down his rod, 
which had no sooner touched the ground, 
than it was changed into a living serpent. 

Though Pharaoh was somewhat surprised 
at this incident, yet he was determined, if 
possible, to make it appear of no great im- 
portance. To effect this, he sent for his 
principal magicians, whom he ordered to try, 
if, by their magical arts, they could cause 
the hike transmigration. They obeyed the 
king’s commands, and, to his great satisfac- 
tion, their attempts succeeded. They threw 
down their rods, which were immediately 
changed into serpents, only with this remark+ 
able circumstance,that Aaron’s rod swallowed 
up (while in the figure of a serpent) all 
those of the magicians, after which it re- 
sumed its accustomed form. It might have 
been supposed, that this would have been 
sufficient to have convinced the proud mon- 
arch of the superior power of the God of 


opinion Moses had for himself, his unfitness for 
such an office, and his inability to persuade or pre- 
vail with so haughty a monarch as Pharaoh. 

+ The word here translated a God, signifies a 
prince, a counsellor, or governor; and as Moses 
was to work many wonders in the land of Egypt, 
so there is no doubt but Pharaoh would look 
upon him as a person endued with supernatural 
power. It was then beginning to grow common 
with the heathen nations, particularly the Egyp- 
tians, to rank their great men among the number 
of their gods; and, therefore, when the Lord here 
speaks to Moses, he does not say that he made 
him an object of worship, but only that he would 
endue him with so much power, that the Egyp 
tians would look upon him as a God, 
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Israel ; but his heart was so averse to the 
thoughts of parting with the Hebrews, that 
‘it did not in the least affect him. 

As this miracle made no impression on the 
obstinate tyrant, the Almighty resolved to 
make use of more forcible scourges, and to 
afflict the Egyptians with such a succession 
of plagues as should compel them to dismiss 
the long-enslaved Israelites. Having ob- 
served to Moses, that Pharaoh’s heart was 
hardened, he ordered him to take the rod, 
which had been turned into a serpent, and (in 
company with his brother Aaron) to throw 
himself in the way of Pharaoh, at his usual 
time of coming to the banks of the river 
Nile. That as soon as he saw the king, he 
should again demand of him the liberty of 
the Israelites ; and that if he still continued 
obstinate, as a further sign that they were 
messengers from God, he should give the rod 
to Aaron, who, by striking it on the water, 
should immediately change it into blood. 

In obedience to the divine command, 
Moses, at the time appointed, went to the 
bank of the iver, soon after which the king 
arriving, he accosted him in words to this 
effect: ‘‘ That he was sent from the Almighty 
God of the Hebrews, to demand the release 
of the Israelites, and that if he did not comply 
with his request, but still remained obstinate, 
his God should not only afflict him for his 
perverseness, but bring down the most heavy 
judgments on his people.” 

The infidel prince, regardless of the order 
of God, by these two appointed missionaries, 
still persisted in his resolution (so little did 
the first miracle operate on his mind) of 
detaining the Israelites, and continuing them 
in their wretched state of bondage. Finding 
all remonstrances in vain, Moses delivered 
his rod to Aaron, who, striking the water 
with it, as God had commanded him, it 
changed into blood, and so continued for the 
space of seven days, by means of which the 
fish were suffocated, and the inhabitants com- 
pelled to dig for water to allay their thirst. 
As it was known that Moses received his 
education among the Egyptians, Pharaoh 
concluded, that all this was performed by 
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magic skill. Wherefore, calling for his 
magicians, he put them upon the like trial ; 
who, taking some water out of the wells they 
had dug, so artfully changed its color, as to 
make it appear like blood. Though this was 
but a delusion, yet Pharaoh was satisfied in 
his own mind that what Moses and Aaron 
had done was not the effect of any super- 
natural power, but a mere trick of art; and 
therefore still resolved not to permit the 
departure of the Israelites. 

But the Almighty was pleased to display 
still further miracles before this impious and 
obstinate tyrant. When the seven days were 
expired, and the waters had resumed their 
natural qualities, Moses, at the command of 
God, accosted Pharaoh again, and renewed 
his solicitations for the delivery of the 
Israelites, threatening, on his refusal, to 
bring upon the land such prodigious numbers 
of frogs, as should visit him and his subjects 
in their most private recesses. 

Pharaoh, regardless of these threats, defied 
him ; upon which Moses ordered Aaron to take 
his rod, and stretch forth his hand with it 
over the rivers, which in an instant affected 
all the waters of Egypt, that, not waiting for 
the slow productions of nature, the animated 
streams unburdened themselves upon the 
land in shoals of frogs, which immediately 
invaded all parts of the country, and infested 
even the royal palace itself.* 

The obstinate and perverse king had again 
recourse to his magicians, who, by their mimic 
power, so deluded Pharaoh as to make him 
believe they had wrought the like miracle. 
This hardened his heart for a time; but the 
loathsome plague continuing, and pursuing 
his people wherever they went, he was at 
length forced to apply to Moses and Aaron, 
tu whom he promised that the Israelites should 
have their liberty, provided their God would 
remove so infestuousa plague. ‘‘ Entreat the 
Lord,”’ said he, “‘ that he may take away the 
frogs from me, and from my people; and I 
will let the people go that they may do 
sacrifice unto the Lord.”’ 

Moses demanded the time when this should 
be put to an issue, upon which the next day 


* This plague of the frogs, as well as that of 
the water being changed into blood, was excel- 
lently adapted to subvert the superstitions of 
Egypt, and to demonstrate the over-ruling power 
of the Almighty ; for as the bank of the river Nile 
was the grand scene of the magical operations of 
the Egyptians, in which blood and frogs made a 
principal part of the apparatus ; so, by command- 


ing that river to produce such an infinite multi- 
tude of these creatures to annoy them, God, with 
wonderful propriety, adapted their chastisement 
to the nature of their crimes; for frogs were not 
only the instruments of their abominations, but 
likewise the emblems of those impure demons 
whom they invoked by their incantations. 
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was conjunctively agreed on. Accordingly, 
Moses, in order to fulfil his part of the con- 
tract, after leaving Pharaoh, retired to a 
private place, and, addressing himself to God, 
humbly besought him to remove the plague 
of the frogs from the land of Egypt. The 
Almighty was pleased to listen to Moses’ 
solicitations ; the frogs soon died, which the 
people gathered together in heaps; but they 
were so numerous, that before they could be 
removed, the scent, which was exceeding 
obnoxious, spread itself throughout the whole 
country. 

As Moses had now fulfilled his part of 
the contract, he naturally expected that Pha- 
raoh would have performed his; but the im- 
pious monarch, vainly imagining that the 
artillery of divine vengeance was now ex- 
hausted, unfaithfully broke his word, and 
still refused to let the Israelites depart. 

This breach of promise so offended the 
Almighty, that he resolved to treat the 
haughty tyrant in a more severe manner 
than he had hitherto done. As yet God had 
given him previous notice of the judgments 
he intended to denounce, that he might have 
the opportunity of escaping them; but now, 
without giving him the least intimation of 
his design, he commanded Moses to direct 
Aaron to stretch out his rod, and strike the 
dust with it, that it might become lice through- 
out all the land of Egypt. Aaron had no 
sooner obeyed the divine command than the 
animated dust was immediately turned into 
swarms of vermin, which not only infested 
the human species, but also the beasts of the 
field. Pharaoh again had recourse to his 
magicians, who (though they had faintly im- 
itated the former plagues) now attempted 
this in vain: they owned their art outdone, 
and acknowledged this to be the inimitable 
work of a divine hand. 

But notwithstanding this, Pharaoh’s heart 
was so hardened, that he would not pay the 
least attention to the solicitations of Moses ; 
upon which the Almighty was pleased to give 
him another summons, in words to this ef- 
fect: ‘‘Rise up,” says he to Moses, ‘ early 
in the morning, and meet Pharaoh as he 
comes to the river: tell him, Thus saith the 


* The meaning of this expression is, that the 
animals which they were to sacrifice to the Lord, 
being those which were worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians, it would be such an affront and abomination 
to them as would endanger the lives of the Israel- 
ites. Herodotus tells us, that the Egyptians 
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Lord: let my people go, that they may serve 
me, or I will send swarms of flies upon thee 
and thy people, which shall fill their houses, 
and cover the face of the earth. And that 
thou mayest know, that this is brought as a 
judgment upon thee and thy subjects, for 
oppressing my people, I will, on that day, 
separate the land of Goshen, in which my 
servants dwell, from the rest of Egypt, that 
the flies shall not molest them.” 

Moses, in conformity to the divine com- 
mand, delivered this message to Pharaoh, 
whose obstinacy and perverseness were so 
great, that he still refused the Israelites to 
depart. In consequence of this, the next 
day, clouds of swarming insects filled the 
air, which in numberless troops descended to 
the earth, and, with their unusual noise, sur- 
prised and affrighted the wretched’ inhabit 
ants. All attempts to remove this dreadful 
calamity proved vain and fruitless; their 
most private recesses could not secure them 
from the poisonous stings of these obnoxious 
animals, and a succession of painful misery 
invaded them on all sides. The magicians 
beheld, with confusion, this direful plague, 
and no more attempted to offer any imitation. 
A general horror was spread throughout the 
whole country, and every part echoed with 
the cries of tortured men and éattle. 

Not being able longer to endure this dread- 
ful calamity, and finding no likelihood of its 
being removed, the obstinate Pharaoh sent 
for Moses and Aaron, and, ina sullen, dissat- 
isfied tone, bade them go and sacrifice to 
their God; but with this injunction, that 
they should not pass beyond the bounds of 
Egypt. He was desirous of obtaining re- 
lief, but, at the same time, was unwilling to 
part with a people, from whose slavery he 
had reaped such great advantage. Being a 
stranger to the true God, he did not conceive 
that the Israelites could not acceptably sacri- 
fice to their God while under Egyptian bond- 
age. 

Mesos desirous of convincing rather than 
inflaming, the infidel prince, prudently an- 
swered: ‘‘ We cannot sacrifice to our God 
in this land, for that would be an affront to 
the Egyptians,* and they will be revenged 


esteemed it a profanation to sacrifice any kind of 
cattle except swine, bulls, calves, and geese; and 
that heifers, rams, and goats (the usual sacrifices 
of the Israelites) were, by them, held sacred. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that the Israelites should 
wish to offer up their sacrifices in a place detach- 
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onus. Permit us, therefore, to avoid their 
resentment, by going three days’ journey 
into the wilderness, where we can sacrifice 
to eur God in the manner he hath com- 
manded.”’ 

In reply to this, the haughty monarch 
said, ‘“‘If nothing else will serve you but to 
go into the desert, I will let you go; but 
remember, it must not be far. And in re- 
turn for this concession, I desire you will 
entreat your God to remove the plague.”’ 

Moses promised to intercede for him, but 
at the same time cautioned him to be sincere 
in what he said, and not violate his engage- 
ments as he had before done. Leaving Pha- 
raoh, Moses retired to a proper place, where 
he addressed himself to God, beseeching him 
to remove the plague of the flies. His 
prayers were accordingly heard, and the in- 
sects soon took their flight. But this obsta- 
cle was no sooner removed, than the haughty 
tyrant re-assumed his former obstinacy’, and 
peremptorily forbid the Israelites worship- 
ping their God in the way and manner he 
had directed. 

This additional provocation so incensed 
the Almighty against Pharaoh, that he again 
sent Moses to him with this message: ‘‘ ‘ell 
him,’’ said he, ‘‘ Thus saith the God of the 
Hebrews, let my people go, that they may 
serve me, or be assured I will visit all thy 
cattle that are in the field with a grievous 
murrain ; and to make thee still more sen- 


sible of my Omnipotence, I will, by a won- | 


derful distinction, preserve the cattle of my 
people, while I destroy those of the Hgyp- 
tians.”’ 

Pharaoh paid no more attention to this 
message than he had done to the former, in 
consequence of which, the very next day, 
this awful threat was most severely executed. 

Though this was certainly a most horrid 
spectacle, yet it made not the least impres- 
sion on the hardened Pharaoh, who still re- 
solved to brave Heaven with his impious 
perverseness. Remembering what Moses 
had said of the preservation of the Israelites’ 
cattle, he sent to Goshen to learn how it had 
fared with them, and was assured that not 
one of their cattle had died, or received the 
least infection. This circumstance was cer- 
tainly sufficient to have convinced him that 
it was no casualty, but a direct judgment 


ed from the sight of the Egyptians, justly sus- 
pecting, that, had they not, it might have been 
attended with fatal consequences. 
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upon him, seeing that it exactly answered 
the divine prediction. But notwithstanding 
this, his heart was so callous, that. he still 
preserved the resolution of not suffering the 
Israelites to depart. 

These means proving ineffectual, the Al- 
mighty, in order to make some impression 
on the mind of this impious monarch, deter- 
mined to afflict him and his people with a 
plague, and that without giving him the 
least notice of his intentions. He accord- 
ingly commanded Moses and Aaron to take 
ashes of the furnace, and throw them into 
the air in the presence of Pharaoh. This 
was accordingly done, upon which the ashes 
soon spread the dire contagion, and the 
tainted air infected the Eeyptian blood with 
its pernicious influence. The most inveterate 
boils and ulcers appeared on their flesh, and 
their whole constitution became a noisome 
spring of sores. So universal was this 
plague, that even the magicians (who, it is 
probable, would willingly have once more 
tried their skill) were affected, and that in 
such manner, that they dared not appear in 
public. 

Pharaoh’s obstinacy, which before pro- 
ceeded from an implacable hatred to the 
chosen people of God, now arose from the 
mere hardness of his heart, and notwith- 
standing he must be sensible that the present 
plague was the immediate effect of a divine 
and supernatural direction, yet he continued 
firm in his resolution of detaining the Is- 
raelites. But the Almighty, determined to 
make some impression on him, rendered the 
very powers of Heaven subservient to his 
divine purpose, giving this charge to his 
servant Moses: ‘‘ Go,”’ says he, ‘early in 
the morning, to the king of Egypt, and tell 
him, that I, the God of the Hebrews, demand 
the liberty of my people, that they may 
worship me ; which, if he refuse, he may be 
assured that I will shower my plagues upon 
him and his people; and I will make him 
know that I am the only God on earth. Say 
further to him: If, when lately I smote the 
cattle with a murrain, I had smitten thee 
and thy people with pestilence, thou hadst 
been cut off from the earth. But I have re- 
served thee to show my power, and by the 
judgments I shall inflict will I make known 
my name to all the world. Oppress not, 
nor detain my people ; for if thou dost, to- 
morrow, by this time, unless thou submit 
thyself, I will send such a storm of hail from 
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heaven upon Egypt as never was known 
since it has been a nation. And that thou 
mayest not lose what cattle the murrain left, 
which being not in the field escaped that 
plague, send thy servants, and let them 
drive them under shelter; for upon every 
man and beast, which shall be found in the 
field, the storm shall fall, and they shall 
surely die.”’ 

So careless, as well as impious, was 
Pharaoh, that even this declaration would 
not make him submit, though his own life, 
as well as those of his people, was in immi- 
nent danger. But some of them, who had 
been witnesses of the dreadful wrath of God, 
made a prudent use of the divine caution, 
and, housing their cattle in time, they were 
preserved from the general destruction. 

The appointed time being come, Moses, 
in obedience to the divine command, waved 
his rod in the air, which soon began to mur- 
mur in imperfect sounds, till the full-charged 
clouds, with impetuous force, burst and dis- 
charged themselves in such horrid peals of 
thunder, as to shake the whole frame of na- 
ture. This was .succeeded by a stormy 
shower of hail, which covered the ground 
with the scattered remains of trees and 
houses, and the dead bodies of men and 
beasts. Nor did the divine vengeance stop 
here: the heavens discharged a body of 
liquid fire, which, darting on the ground, 
glided over the waters, and filled every place 
with the most dreadful horror. 

The haughty tyrant began now to be im- 
ee with those sensations to which he had 

itherto been a stranger. Seeing all nature, 
as he imagined, ready to dissolve, he melted 
into penitence, and, sending for Moses and 
Aaron, confessed himself guilty. ‘I have 
sinned this time,’’ said he; ‘‘the Lord is 
righteous, and I and my people are wicked. 
Entreat the Lord that there be no more 
mighty thunderings and hail; and I will let 
you go, and ye shall stay no longer.’’ 
Moses promised to comply with this request, 
but at the same time assured him, he knew 
there was no sincerity in his heart ; and that 
his seeming repentance was only the effect 
of his fright. ‘ 

Moses, however, in conformity to his prom- 
ise, addressed himself to the Almighty be- 
seeching him to remove the plague; which 
was no sooner done than his prediction was 
verified : for, when Pharaoh found the storm 
was ceased, and all was calm and serene, his 
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fears totally vanished, his perverseness re- 
turned, and he resolved still to keep the 
Israelites in a state of bondage. 

The Almighty was now pleased to make 
another trial, and to send his servant Moses 
to apprise the haughty and perfidious tyrant 
of his intentions. The message he delivered 
to Moses was prefaced by his reasons (as, 
indeed, he had done before) why he permit- 
ted Pharaoh to continue in his obstinacy ; the 
substance of which, together with the mes- 
sage itself, was to this effect: ‘‘I have,” 
says he, ‘‘hardened Pharaoh’s heart, and 
the hearts of his servants, that I may show 
these my wonders before them, and that thou 
mayest tell, in the hearing of thy sons, and 
the Israelites to succeeding generations, what 
prodigies I have wrought in Egypt, that ye 
may all know that I am the Lord, the Al 
mighty Jehovah. Wherefore, goto Pharaoh, 
and tell him, Thus saith the Lord God of 
the Hebrews, Why dost thou persist in thy 
obstinacy? Let my people go, that they 
may serve me, or I will bring the locusts 
into thy land to-morrow, which shall come in 
such swarms, as to cover the surface of the 
earth, and devour all the products of it that 
have escaped the former plagues. And this 
shall prove such a plague as none of thy 
predecessors ever saw.”’ 

This message Moses carefully delivered to 
Pharaoh in the presence of his nobles, and, 
not receiving any answer to it, he retired. 
As soon as he was gone, Pharaoh’s courtiers, 
still sensibly impressed with the late calami- 
ties, and fearful that he was about to call 
down more plagues upon them, very roughly 
accosted their king, desiring him to let the 
Israelites go and serve their God, lest, for 
his obstinacy, not only himself, but also the 
whole people of his kingdom, should be to- 
tally destroyed. 

The importunity of Pharach’s courtiers 
prevailed more than God’s threats and judg- 
ments. He immediately despatched a mes- 
senger after Moses and Aaron, who 
accordingly returning, he told them they 
might go and serve their God; but under 
this limitation, that it should only be the 
men, for that all the women and children 
should be left behind. This, however, would 
not do for Moses: he insisted that all the 
Israelites should go, both old and young, sons 
and daughters; nay, and their flocks and 
herds ; ‘‘for,”’ said he, ‘‘we must hold a 
feast to the Lord, and all must be at it”? 
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Pharaoh considered this demand as not only 
peremptory, but insolent: he therefore bade 
them look to it, and consider well what they 
insisted on ; after which, in a very threaten- 
ing manner, he dismissed them. 

This repulse occasioned another judgment 
to be inflicted on the miserable subjects of an 
infidel king ; for Moses, by the divine com- 
mand, stretched out his hand, with the rod 
in it, and immediately a scorching wind blew 
all that day and the succeeding night; the 
consequence of which was, the next morning 
there appeared endless legions of locusts, 
which, in a short time, so devoured the fruits 
of the earth, that it became, as it were, quite 
naked: the happy productions arising from 
the fertile Nile, and all that bountiful nature 
afforded, were carried off by these airy pilla- 
gers, and nothing appeared but horror and 
desolation throughout the land of Egypt. 

The hardened Pharaoh was more sensibly 
affected at this plague than he had been at 
any of the former. He plainly saw that the 
destruction of the fruits of the earth must be 
succeeded by the destruction of man and 
beast. Wherefore, sending for Moses and 
Aaron, he, in a more suppliant manner, ad- 
dressed them in words to this effect: ‘I 
have, indeed, offended Jehovah your God, 
in refusing to obey his command, and you, 
in so often breaking my word with you: for; 
give me this offence, and entreat your God 
to avert this judgment, that I and my people 
perish not by devouring famine.”’ 

Moses, once more compassionating the 
case of the justly afflicted king, addressed 
himself to the Almighty in his behalf, and 
the locusts, by the force of a strong westerly 
wind, were driven into the Red Sea. But 
this plague was no sooner removed than 
Pharaoh’s obstinacy and contempt of God’s 
commands returned, and he again refused 
the departure of the Israelites. 

All these methods to reduce Pharaoh to an 
obedience of the Divine command proving 
ineffectual, the Almighty commanded Moses 
to stretch forth his hand toward heaven, that 
there might be a universal darkness, such as 
before had never been known, throughout 
the land of Egypt. 
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Moses obeyed the Divine command, imme- 
diately on which such solid and thick clouds 
of darkness invaded the sky, that nature 
seemed at once to be involved in one dread- 
ful eclipse: the sun no longer enlightened 
the lower world with his cheerful beams ; the 
moon, with the stars, no more illuminated 
the air; and so dismal was the aspect of all 
things, that nature appeared as if about to 
return to her original chaos. 

This dreadful scene of horror lasted three 
days, and the haughty Pharaoh was so 
affected at it, that though he had long stood 
immovable against the threats and judgments 
of God, yet he now, fearing a universal dis- 
solution, and frightened at the continual ter- 
ror of this long night, began seriously to . 
relent, and sending for Moses, thus addressed 
him : — “‘ Ye may go,” said he, ‘‘with your 
little ones, and serve the Lord; but, for my 
security, I would have you leave your flocks 
and herds behind.”’ ; 

But this not being absolutely consistent 
with the Divine command, Moses would not 
accept it. He told Pharaoh that it was the 
express command of their God to remove 
with all their substance ; and that they knew 
not in what manner they were to offer sacri- 
fice to their God, nor should they till they 
came into the wilderness. 

The haughty tyrant, incensed at the non- 
compliance of Moses to what he esteemed a 
distinguished indulgence, commanded him to 
be gone, and, with great austerity, told him 
if he ever appeared before him again, it 
should cost him his life. : 

Moses promised Pharaoh he should never 
again see his face ; but, by the Divine com- 
mand, he once more visited him, and that 
with a message more severe than any he had 
yet delivered. ‘‘Tell him,” says the 
Almighty to Moses, ‘‘in the hearing of 
his people, Thus saith the Lord, About 
midnight will I go out into the midst of 
Egypt. And all the first-born in the land 
of Egypt shall die, from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne, even 
unto the first-born of the female servant that 
is behind the mill ; * and all the first-born of 
beasts. And there shall be a great ery 


* It was usual for the lowest slaves to be em- 
ployed in the drudgery of the mill; and therefore 
the’ prophet Isaiah uses this idea to express the 
abject state of slavery to which Babylon should 
be reduced: “ Come down, and sit in the dust, O 
virgin daughter of Babylon: sit on the ground, 
take the mill-stones and grind meal.” Isaiah lvii. 


1,2. Dr. Shaw observes, that most families in 
those countries still grind their wheat and barley 
at home, having two portable mill-stones for that 
purpose ; the uppermost whereof is turned round 
by a small handle of wood or iron, which is placed 
in the rim. When the stone is large, or expedi- 
tion is required, then a second person is called in 
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throughout all the land of Egypt, such as 
was never before, nor shall be again. But 
the children of Israel shall not be in the 
least affected, that ye may know the distine- 
tion made by the Lord between you and 


Women grinding corn with the hand-mill of modern Syria. 


them. And all thy servants shall come 
down unto me, saying, Get thee out, and 
all the people that follow thee ; and after 
that will I go out myself.” 

Moses delivered this message to Pharaoh 
in the manner he had been commanded. 
But the haughty tyrant defied his threats, 
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Section of Eastern hand-mill. 


and still persisted in his obstinacy that the 
Israelites should not depart from Egypt ; 


to assist; and it is usual for the women alone to 
be concerned in this employment, who seat them- 
selves over against each other with the mill-stones 
between them. We may see not only the propri- 
ety of the expression in this verse, of sitting be- 
hind the mall, but the force of another, Matt. xxiv. 
41, that “Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill; the one shall be taken, and the other left.” 

* These directions given by the Almighty to 
Moses are introduced by the following passage: 
“This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months ; it shall be the first day of the first month 
of the year toyou.” The Jews, like most other 
nations, began their year, before this event, about 
the autumnal equinox, in the month Tifri, after 
their harvest and vintage; but that which was 
their first month, now became their seventh; as 
the month of Abib, which answers principally to 
our March, was, by God’s appointment, and in 
commemoration of this their deliverance, consti- 
tuted the first month of their sacred year. Abib 
signifies the green corn; and the month was so 
named, because, about this time, the corn in those 
countries began to ripen. 
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upon which Moses, finding him inflexible, 
turned away and left him. 

Previous to the carrying of this last sen- 
tence into execution, the Almighty instructed 
Moses and Aaron in what manner to direct 
the people to prepare the passover, which 
was to be a feast in commemoration of their 
departure out of Egypt, and was to be held 
on the day preceding that event.* The 
directions which, by the Divine command, 
Moses gave to the people on this occasion, 
were to the following effect: that every 
family of Israel (or, if the family was too 
small, two neighboring families joming to- 
gether) should, on the tenthf day of the 
month, take a lamb, or kid, and having shut 
it up till the fourteenth day, then kill it. 
That the lamb, or kid, should be a male not 
above a year old, and without any manner of 
blemish: that, when they killed it, they 
should catch the blood in a vessel, and, with © 
a bunch of hyssop dipped in it, sprinkle the 
side-posts of the outer door, after which they 
should not stir out of the house till the next 
morning. In the mean time, they were to 
eat the lamb, or kid (dressed whole, and 
without breaking a bone of it), neither raw 
nor sodden, but roasted, with unleavened 
bread and bitter herbs; that if there was 
more than they could dispense with, they 
were to bury it; and, lastly, that the posture 
in which they were to eat it was to be ina 
hurry, with their clothes on their shoulders 
and their staves in their hands, as if they 
were just upon the point of going to depart. 

The tremendous night was not long de- 


+ The passover, or feast, was to be celebrated 
on the fourteenth day of the month, so that four 
days were allowed previous to its being held. In 
after-times the Jews did not begin their prepara- 
tions till the thirteenth, or the day preceding the 
passover ; but here, they are ordered to prepare 
on the tenth day of the month, not only because 
this being the first time of the celebration of the 

assover, they might require more time to prepare 
or a ceremony entirely new, but because, being 
to depart from Egypt suddenly, and in great haste, 
they might be perfectly ready, and have no hin- 
derance to make them neglect any part of the 
duty enjoined. 

t These clothes were slight thin garments, re- 
sembling those which the Arabs now wear, and 
which they call hykes. ‘“ These hykes,” says Dr. 
Shaw, “are of various sizes, and of different quali- 
ties and fineness. The usual size of them is six 
yards long and two broad. It serves them fora 
complete dress in the day; and, as they sleep in 
their raiments, as the Israelites did of old (Deut. 
xxiv. 13), it serves likewise for their bed and cove 
ering at night.” 
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layed. While the Jews were celebrating this 
newly instituted feast — at midnight — the 
destroying angel went’ forth in a pestilence, 
and smote all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt, —“‘ from the first-born of Pharaoh, 
that sat on his throne, to the first-born of the 
captive that lay in the dungeon ; and all the 
first-born of cattle.” And there was a great 
ery in Egypt — lamentation and bitter weep: 
ing—for there was not a house in’ which 
there was not one dead. 

The effect of this dreadful blow was ex- 
actly such as Moses had foretold. The king, 
his nobles, and the Egyptian people, rose in 
sorrow from their beds that night. The 
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shrieks of the living, with the groans of 
those about to die, breaking in upon the 
stillness of the night — the darkness of which 
must greatly have aggravated the horror and 
confusion of that hour—made the people 
fancy they were all doomed to destruction, 
and that the work of death would not cease 
till they had all perished. The king himself 
was filled with horror and alarm. Without 
truly repenting his obduracy, he bitterly 
lamented its effects. It appeared to him 
that the only method of arresting the pro- 
gress of the destruction was to send the 
Hebrews instantly away —in the fear that 
every moment they tarried would prove the 
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loss of a thousand lives to Egypt. He 
therefore sent to Moses and Aaron by that 
very night — that hour—to tell them, 
“Get you forth from among my people, 
both ye and the children of Israel; and go 
and serve the Lord as ye said; take also 
your flocks and herds, and begone; and 
bless me also.”” And the Egyptian people 
also, says the scriptural narrative, were 
urgent upon them, to send them away in 
haste; for they said, ‘‘ We are all dead 
men.’’ In their anxiety to get them off, 
lest every moment of their stay should prove 
the last to themselves or those dear to them, 
the Egyptians would have done any thing to 


satisfy and oblige them. This favorable dis- 


position had been foreseen from the beginning, 
12 


and the Hebrews had’ been instructed by 
Moses to take advantage of it, by borrowing 
ornaments of precious metal — ‘‘ Jewels of 
gold and jewels of silver,” with rich dresses, 
from the Egyptians. On the principle that, 
‘all that a man hath will he give for his 
life,’ there can be no doubt but that, under 
circumstances which made them consider 
their own lives in jeopardy, and when the 
losses they had sustained were calculated to 
make their finery seem of small value in 
their sight, the Egyptians were quite as 
ready to’ lend as the Hebrews to borrow. 
The women also were authorized to borrow 
from the Egyptian females: and we may 
easily believe that their exertions added 
much to the large amount of valuable prop- 
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erty which was extracted from the fears of. 
the Egyptians. With whatever understand- 
ing these valuable articles were given and 


Egyptian Necklaces. Gold. carnelian, lapis lazuli, and 
jasper. (From originals in British Museum.) 


received, the ultimate effect is, that in this 
final settlement, the Hebrews received some- 
thing like wages— though, as such, inade- 
quate — for the long services they had ren- 
dered to the Egyptians.* 

So eager were the Egyptians to get them 
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off, that, between persuasions, bribery, and 
gentle compulsion, the whole body had com- 
menced its march before daybreak, although 
it was not till midnight that the first-born had 
been slain. They had no time even to bake 
the bread for which the dough was ready ; 
and they were, therefore, obliged to leave it 
in their dough bags, which they carried away, 
wrapped up in their clothes, with the view of 
preparing their bread when an opportunity 


Assyrian armlets. 
(From originals in Brit. Mus.) 


1, 2, 3, from Nineveh marbles; 4, 5, iron. 


might be offered by their first halt. Hurried 
as they were, they forgot not the bones of 
Joseph, which they had kept at hand, and 
now bore away with them. On they marched, 
driving before them their cattle and their 
beasts of burden, laden with their movables 


* There has been much discussion in respect to 
the morality of the transaction of the Hebrews in 
borrowing jewels and other valuable articles of 
the Egyptians. Borrowing implies a promise to 
return what is borrowed, which in this case was 
not done. But it is alleged by critics, that the 
word translated ‘‘ borrow,” in the account of this 


Egyptian Armlets. (Description de Egypte.) 


transaction, signifies to ask, demand, request. The 
Hebrews were encouraged to follow the lead of 
Moses in the avowed purpose of going forth from 
Egypt, by the assurance that God would give 


them favor in sight of the Egyptians, who would 
be ready to treat them at last with clemency and 
generosity. And they were instructed to borrow, 
i. e. ask or request, jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment; and it was added, “ Ye shall 
spoil the Egyptians.” They did not take these 
things by virtual stealth, but as spod/s voluntary 
given up to them by the Egyptians on their 
request. They were not therefore chargeable with 
dishonesty. 

The Hebrews were expecting to go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness, that they might hold 
a festival in honor of their God. In accordance 
with oriental usage, they would want rich jewelry 
and raiment for such a sacred occasion. The 
masses of the people might have expected to 
return, as nothing was proposed by Moses further 
than the celebration of this feast in the wilderness. 
With this understanding, it would be easy to ob- 
tain from the Egyptians these valuable ornaments 
for such a purpose. 

It was foretold that “they should come out 
with great substance.” The spoils with which 
they were laden were but the well-earned reward 
of the labors of many years in the service of their 
oppressors, and there was no wrong done in the 
course adopted to obtain this reward.—A. B. 
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and tents; and themselves, some, doubtless, 
* riding on camels, some on asses; but, from 
the great number of these required for the 
women and the children, most of the men 
doubtless marched on foot. Thus, laden 
with the spoils of Egypt, they went on their 
way rejoicing, leaving the Egyptians to the 
things which belong to mourning and the 
ave. 

We are told that the number of the Is- 
raelites who on this eventful night commenced 
their march was ‘‘ about six hundred thousand 
men on foot, besides children.’? The de 
scription of ‘‘men on foot’ denotes, as 
elsewhere appears, men fit to bear arms, 
excluding therefore, not only those who are 
too young, but those who are too old for such 
service. As this prime.class of the commu- 
nity is usually in the proportion of one-fourth 
of the whole population, the result would 
give nearly two millions and a half as the 
number of the posterity of Jacob. This 
number is so very high, that it has seemed 
incredible to many. We must confess, that 
it is difficult to realize the presence of so vast 
a host, with their flocks and herds, and to 
form an idea of the immense area they would 
cover, were only standing-room given to 
them, much more where encamped under 
tents ;—-and when we further consider the 
length and breadth of their moving body on 
a march, as well as the quantities of water 
they would require, we may be tempted to 
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eonclude that a much smaller number would 
amply justify the promises of God, and would 
render many circumstances in the ensuing 
portion of their history more easy to be un- 
derstood. Besides this, the ancient manner 
of notation afforded temptations and facilities 
for the corruption of numbers, whence it hap- 
pens that the most disputed texts of Scripture, 
and those in which, as the copies now stand, 
there are palpable contradictions, are those 
which contain numerical statements. We 
are not insensible to these considerations, 
and have endeavored to assign them all the 
weight which they are entitled to bear. But 
seeing that the present number, high as it is, 
has some support from collateral evidence, 
and from the considerations to which we have 
already adverted, and, above all, reflecting 
that the present number is a positive circum- 
stance, whereas all alteration could only be 
conjectural, we deem it the best and safest 
course to.take the number as we find it in the 
present copies of the Pentateuch. But besides 
the descendants of Jacob, there was a large 
‘mixed multitude,’? which went out of 
Egypt on this occasion. Who they were is 
not clearly stated ; but it would appear that 
the mass was formed of foreign slaves, be- 
longing to the principal persons among the 
Hebrews, with a good number, probably, be- 
longing to the Egyptians, who were glad to 
take the opportunity of escaping with the 
Israelites. Besides this, there were mani- 
festly a considerable number of Egyptians of 
the poorer class, who perhaps expected to 
better their condition in some way, or had 
other very good reasons for leaving Heypt ; 
indeed, as it did not turn out that the Israel- 
ites were any thing the better for their pres- 
ence, we are free to confess that we think it 
likely they were chiefly such thieves, vaga- 
bonds, adventurers, and debtors, as could no 
longer stay safely in Egypt. 

The circumstance that Moses was so well 
acquainted with the number of the Israelites 
before they left Eeypt, intimates that an ac- 
count of their numbers had not long before 
been taken by the Egyptians. That ingeni- 
ous people employed very early, if they did 
not invent, the practice of taking a census of 
what is called the effective part of the popu- 
lation ; and from them, unquestionably, the 
Israelites, under the direction of Moses, 
adopted this useful custom. In all such 
enumerations, in ancient times, the women 
and children were not included, and their 
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number is never stated. But probably they 
were able to form an estimate of the propor- 
tion which the numbered part of the popula- 
tion bore to the whole ; although their con- 
clusions in this matter must have been more 
uncertain than our own, which have been 
found on repeated actual enumerations of 
portions of the entire population which were 
never included in the ancient enumerations.* 

The point from which the Hebrew host 
started on their march was Rameses, one of 
the ‘‘ treasure cities” which they had built 
for Pharaoh in the land of Goshen, and 
which seems to have become the chief place 
in the territory they occupied. The difficul- 
ties in tracing their march begin at the very 
first stage. 

There are two preliminary questions, 
satisfactory information on which would 
much assist us in understanding the early 
part of their journey. ‘The first is, the situa- 
tion of Rameses, from which they started ; 
and the second, the point to which their 
journey was, in the first instance, directed. 
On the first point no very satisfactory infor- 
mation can be obtained. It is, indeed, not 
quite clear that any particular locality is in- 
tended, or whether the land of Goshen, in the 
large indefinite sense, may not be denoted 
by ‘‘the land of Rameses.”? But some in- 
formation is reflected upon the first by the 
answer to the second of these questions, 
which answer is, that the destination which 
was in the first instance contemplated, was 
doubtless the wilderness of Sinai. The land 
of Goshen appears most evidently to have 
bordered on, if it did not include, part of the 
tract over which the nearest and most con- 
venient road to the peninsula of Sinai from the 
banks of the Nile has:always passed. This 
is nearly the line in which, in after ages, a 
canal was made connecting the Nile with the 
Gulf of Suez; and that, while it is the near- 
est ‘route, it is the only one which offers a 
supply of water, is a consideration which 
doubtless as much recommended it in ancient 
times to those going from Egypt to Sinai or 
Arabia, as it does now recommend it to the 
great caravan of pilgrimage which yearly 
journeys from Cairo to Mecca. The route 
of this caravan is the same, as far as the 
head of the Gulf of Suez, as one would take 
which proceeds to the Desert of Sinai. We 


* The exact number of men is given in Exod. 
XXXViil. 26, and Num. i. 46. : 
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shall therefore presume that this was the 
route taken. 

If the Hebrews were to have gone direct 
to take possession of the Promised Land, 
their nearest road would have been ‘‘ by the 
way of the Philistines ;” that is, by the usual 
route from Egypt to Gaza. But the Philis- 
tines were unquestionably the most powerful 
and warlike people then in Palestine, and 
there was already some ill blood between 
them and the Israelites, and they would be 
likely to offer a most formidable opposition to 
them at the very first step of their progress. 
The Hebrews were in fact altogether unfit to 
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face such enemies, or any enemies whatever : 
they were not yet even fit to be a nation; 
and therefore, instead of being at once led to 
their promised heritage, it was the divine 
will that they should be conducted into the 
desert, there to be trained, disciplined, and 
instructed, so as to fit them for their future 
destinies. Moses knew that their first des- 
tination was the wilderness of Sinai; for 
when the Lord appeared to him in Horeb, 
it was announced that the bondaged children 
of Abraham should be brought to worship 
God in that very mountain. 

The Hebrews left Rameses and. proceeded 
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on their way. And now it appeared that the 
Lord provided against their going astray, by 
placing a miraculous column of cloud to go 
before them by day and mark out their road ; 
while by night it became a column of fire, 
and gave light to all the camp. This was 
important, also, as evincing that Moses was 
not acting by his own authority, and that, 
however highly he was entitled to their con- 
fidence and respect, they had a more unerring 
Guide and a more exalted Protector. 

Their first day’s journey brought them to 
Succoth. We relinquish the notion which 
we once entertained that Succoth may have 
been at or near the place (Birket el Hadj, or 
Pilgrim’s Pool) where the great pilgrim 
caravan encamps and makes its final arrange- 
ments for its journey. We think it, upon 


the whole, more likely that the point from 
which the Hebrews departed im the first in- 
stance may have been in that neighborhood. 
Succoth, therefore, must be sought somewhere 
about a day’s journey in the direction toward 
Suez. The name denotes tents or booths, and 
it is useless to seek its site, as the name appears 
only to denote a place where caravans passing 
that way usually encamped. 

Their next resting-place of which we are 
told was ‘‘ Etham, on the edge of the wil- 
derness.”’ But in this, as in other cases, 
we are not to suppose that the places which 
are named are the only places at which they 
rested ; and in the present instance the.dis- 
tance may suggest that this Etham was the 
third rather than the second encampment. 
The halting-places of caravans are in these 
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desert regions so much determined by the 
presence of wells, that, in connection with 
the circumstance of its being situated “on 
the edge of the wilderness,” there is not 
much difficulty in concluding that Etham is 
represented by the modern Adjeroud, which 
forms the third stage of the pilgrim’s cara- 
van, and where there is an old fortress, a 
small village, and a copious well of indif- 
ferent water. This place is about eleven 
miles to the north-west of Suez. The neigh- 


borhood seems indeed to be on the edge of 
the wilderness: for what M. du Bois-Ayme 


says of Bir-Suez (which he identifies with 
Etham) is true also of Adjeroud, that, in 
effect, it appears to be toward the extremity 
of the desert: for hence the sea is seen to 
make a bend to the west, and by joining the 
high chain of Mount Attaka to terminate 
the desert to the south. The journey to 
this point had been for the most part over a 
desert, the surface of which is composed of 
hard gravel, often strewed with pebbles. 
They had now arrived near the head of 
the Red Sea, and also, as we suppose, at 
the limit of the three days’ journey into the 


wilderness for which they had applied. It 
is therefore evident that their next move 
must decide their future course, and convey 
to the Egyptians a clear and decisive intima- 
tion of their intentions. If they designed 
to do as they had all along declared to be 
their only wish, they would stay at this place, 
and proceed to celebrate the feast to 
Jehovah, of which so much had been said: 
but, if they intended to escape altogether, 
they would resume their journey, and, pass- 
ing by the head of the Red Sea, strike off 
into the desert. And here God, who knew 
that the king of Egypt had so far recovered 
his consternation that he was determined to 
pursue and drive them back, if they made 
any move indicating an intention to escape, 
directed a move which must have been most 


unexpected to all parties, and which could 
not to any indifferent spectator but have 
seemed the result of the most gross and fatal 
infatuation. 

About the head of the Gulf of Suez a 
desert plain extends for ten or twelve miles 


‘to the west and north of the city of that 


name. On the west this plain is bounded by 
the chain of Attaka, which comes down to- 
ward the sea in a north-easterly direction. Op- 
posite Suez this chain is seen at a consider- 
able distance, but, as we advance south- 
ward, the mountains rapidly approach the 
sea, and proportionately contract the breadth 
of the valley ; and the chain terminates at 
the sea, and seems, in the distant view, to 
shut up the valley at Ras-el-Attaka, or Cape 
Attaka, twelve miles below Suez. But, on 
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approaching this point, ample room is found 
to pass beyond ; and on passing beyond we 
find ourselves in a broad alluvial plain, form- 
ing the mouth of the valley of Bedea. This 
plain is on the other or southern side nearly 
shut up by the termination of another chain of 
these mountains, which extend between the 
Nile and the western shore of the Red Sea. 
Any farther progress in this direction would 
be impossible to a large army, especially 
when encumbered with flocks and herds, 
and with women, children, and baggage ; 
and this from the manner in which the rocks, 
the promontories, and the cliffs advance on the 
western shore. And, besides, any advance 
in this direction would be suicidal to a body 
desiring to escape from Kegypt, as_ they 
would have the Red Sea between them and 
Arabia Proper, and could only get involved 
among the plains and valleys which separate 
the mountain chains of Egyptian Arabia. 
The valley of Bedea, which opens to the 
Red Sea in the broad plain to which we 
have brought the reader, narrows as it pro- 
ceeds westward toward the Nile. It forms 
a fine roadway between the valley of the 
Nile and the Red Sea, and, as such, has in 
all ages been one of the most frequented 
routes in all the country, being traversed by 
all parties and caravans which desire to 
proceed from the neighborhood of Cairo, or 
places to the south of Cairo, to Suez, or to 
places lying beyond the head of the gulf. 
Now, the Hebrew host being at Etham, 
and their next step thence being of the 
utmost importance, they were directed, not 
—as might obviously have been expected 
—to pass round the head of the gulf into 
the Sinai peninsula, but to proceed south- 
ward, between the mountains of Attaka and 
the western shore of the gulf, and, after 
passing the Ras-el-Attaka, to encamp in the 
plain into which the valley of Bedea opens. 
The more thoroughly any one makes him- 
self acquainted with the topography of this 
region, the more obvious and reasonable, 
we are persuaded, will seem to him this 
explanation of the text—‘‘Turn and en- 
camp before Pi-ha-hiroth [the mouth of the 
ridge], between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon : before it ye shall en- 
camp by the sea.’’ As the names Migdol 


* Migdol was probably a tower, as the name 
imports, and may seem to have been on the moun- 
tains which hem in the valley. LBaal-zephon, 
meaning the Northern Baal or Lord, would seem 
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and Baal-zephon are not now recognizable 
anywhere about the head of the gulf,* no 
facts or inferences can be deduced from 
them ; but an important confirmation is de- 
rived from the circumstance that we are 
told that, in consequence of the move which 
was made, the Hebrew host were shut up 
between the sea and the mountains, without 
any means of escape, unless through the 
sea, when the retreat in the rear was cut 
off. ; 

Many have thought they found cause to 
wonder at this extraordinary movement, 
which placed the Hebrews in a position of 
such inextricable difficulty, forgetting that 
this was the very purpose of God, that the 
prospect of an extraordinary advantage might 
tempt the Egyptians on to their own destruc- 
tion, and bring them within the reach of 
those agencies by which God intended to act 
against them. The wonder which the reader 
may feel is exactly the wonder which the 
king of Egypt felt, and by which he was 
led on to his ruin. 

The movement was made; and the thous- 
ands of Israel encamped in the plain of 
Bedea. 

The days which had passed had given the 
Egyptians time to recover from some portion 
of their panic; and their first feeling of 
unmixed horror and alarm gave place to 
considerable resentment and regret, on the 
king’s part, that he had so suddenly con- 
ceded all the points which had been contest- 
ed between him and Moses, and had allowed 
them all to depart ; and as for his subjects, 
such of them as had a profitable intérest in 
the labors of the Israelites would, to some 
extent, join in the king’s feelings, as soon as 
their bondsmen took any course to intimate 
that they intended to escape; and the same 
intimation would not fail to alarm those who 
had ‘‘lent’’ to the Hebrews their ‘‘ jewels 
of silver and jewels of gold,”’ and who by 
this time had found leisure to think that they 
had too easily parted with their wealth. 
Thus it seems that the course which the 
Israelites might take after their arrival at 
Etham was regarded with much anxiety by 
the Egyptians, who took care to be informed 
of all their movements. 

When, therefore, the king heard not only 


to have been a town or temple situated somewhere 
in the plain of Medea, or over against it on the 
eastern shore of the sea. 
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that they had taken a decisive move from 


Etham, but, through some astonishing in- 


fatuation, had so moved as to become 
** entangled in the land,”’ and ‘‘ shut in by 
_ the wilderness,’’ he hastened to avail himself 
of the extraordinary advantage which they 
had placed in his hands. ‘‘ He made ready 
his chariot, and took his people with him.” 


6 


Egyptian maces and one 7,17. Assyrian maces and 
clubs, 


He mustered not less than six hundred 
chariots, which are said to be ‘‘ all the [war] 
chariots of Eeypt.”” This is in correspond- 
ence with the sculptures, which show that 
the Egyptians made great use in war of such 
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I, 2, 3, 4, 5.. Egyptian battle-axes. Rosellini and Cham- 
pollion. 


chariots as our engraving exhibits. A large 
body of infantry * was also assembled, and 
the pursuit commenced. Their light, unen- 
cumbered march was no doubt much more 
‘quickly performed than that of the Israelites 
to the same place. 


* These must be intended by “his army,” as 
distinguished from his “chariots and horsemen.” 
Our engraving (p. 186), composed from Egyptian 
sculptures and paintings, shows Egyptian sol- 
diers with the equipments and arms of different 
corps. The man in the foreground with the 
round studded shield is, however, not an Egyptian, 
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One of the citations in Eusebius from the 
lost history of Manetho, the Egyptian priest, 
says: ‘‘The Heliopolitans relate that the 
king with a great army, accompanied by the 
sacred animals, pursued after the Jews, who 
had carried off with them the substance of 
the Egyptians.’ + . This takes notice of two 
facts not mentioned by Moses, but not at all 
disagreeing with his statement, namely, that, 
for their protection against the God of Israel, 
the Egyptians took with them their sacred 
animals, by which means the Lord executed 
judgment upon the [bestial] gods of Egypt, 
as had been foretold (Exod. xii. 12); and 
then that to recover the substance which the 
Hebrews had. ‘‘ borrowed ’’ was one of the 
objects of the pursuit. 

We do not agree with those who think 
that the king of Egypt came upon the en- 
camped Hebrews. through the yalley of 
Bedea, in the plain at the mouth of which 
they were encamped. As he was so glad to 
find how they bad ‘‘ entangled themselves in 
the land,’’ he was not likely to take a course 
which would deprive him of all the advanta- 
ges derivable from their. apparent oversight. 
This he would do by coming upon them 
through the valley of Bedea; for this would 
have left open to them the alternative of 
escaping from their position by the way they 
entered: whereas, by coming the same way 
they had come, he shut up that door of 
escape, and, if they fled before him, left 
them no other visible resource but to march 
up the valley of Bedea, back to Egypt, 
before the Egyptian troops. That this was 
really the advantage to himself which the 
king saw in their position, and. that it was 
his object to drive them before him back to 
Egypt through this valley, or to destroy them 
if they offered to resist, we have not the 
least doubt ; and it is unlikely that he would 
take any road but that which would enable 
him to secure these benefits. 

The Kgyptians, being satisfied that they 
had secured their prey, and that it was im- 
possible for their fugitive bondsmen to escape 
but by returning to Egypt, were in no haste 


to assail them. They were also, themselves, 


but belongs to a nation the soldiers of which are 

often seen fighting as auxiliaries along with those 

of Egypt.. A native Egyptian soldier, if he has 

any shield, has it round at the upper end and 

square at the lower. The charioteer in the back- 

ground is known to be a king by his head dress. 
{ “ Pred. Evang.” lib.-x. cap. 27. 
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probably wearied by their rapid march. 
They therefore encamped for the night — for 
-it was toward evening when they arrived — 


‘intending, probably, to give effect to their 


‘intentions in the morning. 

_ As for the Israelites, the sight of their old 
oppressors struck them with terror. There 
was no faith or spirit in them. They knew 
not how to value their newly-found liberty. 
They deplored the rash adventure in which 
they had engaged ; and their servile minds 
looked back with regret and envy upon the 
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enslaved condition which they had so lately 
deplored. _ Moses knew them well enough 
not to be surprised that they assailed him as 
the author of all the calamities to which they 
were now exposed. ‘Is it because there . 
were no graves in Egypt,” said they, ‘that 
thou hast taken us away to die in the wilder- 
ness? Is not this the word that we did tell 
thee in Eepyt, saying, Let us alone, that we 
may serve the Egyptians? . For it: had been 
better for us to serve the Egyptians than to 
die in the wilderness.”” This is one specimen 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN WAR CHARIOT. 


of a mode of feeling and character among 
this spiritless and perverse people of which 
Moses had seen something already, and of 
which he had soon occasion to see much 
more. One might be disposed to judge of 
their feelings the more leniently, attributing 
them to the essential operation of personal 
slavery in enslaving the mind, by debasing 
its higher tones of feeling and character, did 
we not know that the same characteristics of 
mind and temper constantly broke out among 
this remarkable people very long after the 
generation which knew the slavery of Egypt 
had passed away. 

Moses did not deign to remonstrate with 
them or to vindicate himself. It seems that 


the Divine intention had been previously 
intimated to him; for he answered, with that 
usual emphasis of expression which makes it 
a pleasure to transcribe his words: ‘‘ Fear 
e not: stand still, and see the salvation of 
the Lord, which he will show to you this day : 
for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day 
ye shall see no more again for ever. The 
Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold 
your peace.”’ They were pacified by this 
for the present; but there is good reason to 
suspect, that if measures of relief had long 
been delayed, they would have given up 
Moses and Aaron to the Egyptians, and have 
placed themselves at their disposal. But 
measures of relief were not long delayed. 
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When the night was fully come, the Lord 
directed Moses to order the people to march 
forward to the sea; on their arriving at 
which, the prophet lifted up his rod upon the 
waters, over which instantly blew a powerful 
east wind, by which they were divided from 
shore to shore, so that the firm bottom of 
hard sand appeared ; offermg a dry road in 
the midst of the sea, by which they might 
pass to the eastern shore. At that instant, 
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also, the pillar of fire which had gone before 
the Hebrews to guide them on their way was 
removed to their rear, and, being thus 
between them and the Egyptians, it gave 
light to the former in their passage, while it 
concealed their proceedings and persons from 
the latter.* 

It thus happened that some time passed 
before the Egyptians discovered that the 


Israelites were in motion. When they made 
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this discovery, the king determined to follow. 
It is by no means clear that they knew or 
thought that they were following them into 
the bed of the sea. Considering the dark- 
ness of the night, except from the light of 
the pillar, with the confusion of ideas and 


indistinct perceptions of a people who had 
not been on the spot long enough to make 
particular observations, and most of them 
probably roused from sleep to join in the 
pursuit, it seems likely that they felt uncer- 
tain about the direction, and supposed that 


* According to a well-known optical effect, by 
which we can see by night all that stands between 
us and the light, but nothing that lies beyond the 
light. No doubt the pillar gave good light to the 


Egyptians themselves, but did not enable them | 


to see the Israelites. In like manner the Israel- 


ites, doubtless, could not see the Egyptians. A 
little attention to a matter so perfectly obvious 
would have spared us some speculations, such as 
that which gives the pillar a cloudy side and a 
flaming side, &c. 
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they were following some accustomed route 
by which the Israelites were either endeavor- 
ing to escape or to return to Egypt. They 
may even have thought they were going up 
the valley of Bedea, although that actually 
lay in an opposite direction. Any thing, 
however improbable, seems more likely to 
have occurred to them than that they were 
passing through the divided sea. 

By the time the day broke and the Egyp- 
tians became aware of their condition, all the 
Hebrews had safely reached the other side, 
and all or nearly all the Egyptians were in 
the bed of the gulf; the van approaching the 
eastern shore, and the rear having left the 
western. The moment of vengeance was 
come. They found themselves in the midst 
of the sea, with the waters on their right 
hand and on their left, and only restrained 
from overwhelming them by some power 
they knew not, but which they must have 
suspected to have been that of the God of 
the Hebrews. The marine road, ploughed 
by the multitudes which went before them, 
became distressing to them; their chariot- 
wheels dragged heavily along, ‘and very 
many of them came off from the cars which 
they supported. The Lord also began to 
trouble them with a furious warfare of the 
elements. The Psalmist more than once 
alludes to this. He exclaims: ‘‘ The waters 
saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee, and 
were afraid: ’’ and then speaks as if every 
element had spent its fury upon the devoted 
heads of the Eeyptians. The earth shook ; 
the thunders rolled; and most appalling 
lightnings — the arrows of God — shot along 
the firmament; while the clouds poured 
down heavy rains, ‘‘ hailstones, and coals of. 
fire.’ * It deserves to be mentioned that 
this strife is also recorded by the Egyptian 
chronologer, who reports, ‘‘It is said that 
fire flashed against them in front.”’ 

By this time the pursuers were thoroughly 
alarmed. ‘‘ Let us flee,”’ said they, ‘‘ from 
the face of Israel, for Jenovan fighteth for 
them against the Egyptians.’”” But at that 
instant the Lord gave the word, Moses 
stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the 
restrained waters returned and ingulfed them 
all. 

This stupendous event made a profound 
impression upon the Hebrew mind at large. 
From that day to the end of the Hebrew 


* Psalm xviii. 13-15; Ixxvii. 16, 17. 
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polity, it supplied a subject to which the 
sacred poets and prophets make constant al- 
lusions in language the most sublime. Its 
effect upon the generation more immediately 
concerned was very strong, and although 
they were but too prone to forget it, was 
more abiding and operative than any which 
had yet been made upon them. When they 
witnessed all these things, and soon after saw 
the carcasses of those who had so lately been 
the objects of such intense dread to them, 
lying by thousands on the beach, ‘they 
feared the Lord, and believed the Lord and 
his servant Moses.”’ 

In the sublime song which Moses com- 
posed and sang with the sons of Israel in 
commemoration of this great event — their 
marvellous deliverance and the overthrow of 
their enemies — he, with his usual wisdom, 
looks forward to important ulterior effects, to 
secure to the Hebrews the benefit of which 
may not improbably have formed one of the 
principal reasons for this remarkable exhibi- 
tion of the power of Jehovah, and his deter- 
mination to protect the chosen race. These 
anticipations, which were abundantly fulfilled, 
are contained in the following verses : — 


“The nations shall hear this and tremble ; 

Anguish shall seize the inhabitants of Palestine. 

Then shall the princes of Edom be amazed : 

And dismay shall possess the mighty ones of Moab. 

All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away ; 

Fear and terror shall fall upon them: 

Through the greatness of thine arm 

They shall become still as a stone, 

Until thy people pass over [Jordan], O Jenovan, 

Until thy people pass over whom thou hast re- 
deemed.” 

On this occasion the first instance is of- 
fered of a custom, learned most probably in 
Egypt, and ever retained by the Hebrew 
women, of celebrating with dances and tim- 
brels every remarkable event of joy or tri- 
umph. They were now led by Miriam, the 
sister of Moses and Aaron; and they seem 
to have taken part as a chorus in the song of 
the men, by answering : — 


“Let us sing unto the Lorp, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously, 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea. 

As the timbrels of the women were doubt- 
less Egyptian, and the dresses of those of 
superior rank were probably Egyptian also, 
we have considered that a similar dance of 
females, from Egyptian sources, would form 
a satisfactory illustration. 
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It will appear, from the opinion we have 
been induced to entertain respecting the 
place in which the Israelites encamped, and 
from which they departed, on the western 
shore of the gulf, that we concur with those 
who regard Ain Mousa* as the place, on the 
eastern shore, where they came up from the 
bed of the sea, and where they witnessed 
the overthrow of their oppressors. That the 
site is thus distinguished in the local tradi- 
tions of the inhabitants of Sinai, the name 
alone suffices to indicate ; and, although un- 
due weight should not be attached to such 
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traditions, it would be wrong entirely to dis- 
regard them when they support or illustrate 
conclusions otherwise probable. We shall, 
however, content ourselves with adding, de 
scriptively, that a number of green shrubs, 
springing from numerous hillocks, mark the 
landward approach to this place. Here are 
also a number of neglected palm-trees grown 
thick and bushy for want of pruning. The 
springs which here rise out of the ground in 
various places, and give name to the spot, 
are soon lost in the sands. The water is of 
a brackish quality, in consequence, probably, 


of the springs being so near the sea; but it 
is, nevertheless, cool and refreshing, and in 
these waterless deserts affords a desirable 
resting-place. The view from this place, 
looking westward, is very beautiful, and 
most interesting from its association with the 
wonderful events which it has been our duty 
to relate. The mountain chains of Attaka, 
each running into a long promontory, stretch 
along the shore of Africa; and nearly oppo- 
site our station we view the opening— the 
Pi-ha-hiroth —the ‘mouth of the ridge,”’ 
formed by the Valley in the mouth of which 
the Hebrews were encamped before they 


On the side where we 


crossed the sea. 
stand, the access to the shore from the bed 
of the gulf would have been easy. And it 
deserves to be mentioned, that not only do 
the springs bear the name of Moses, but the 
projecting head-land below them, toward the 


sea, bears the name of Ras Mousa. Thus 
do the Cape of Moses and the Cape of De- 
liverance look toward each other from the 
opposite shores of the Arabian Gulf, and 
unite their abiding and unshaken testimony 
to the judgments and wonders of that day in 
which the right hand of Jehovah was so 
abundantly “ glorified in might.”’ f 


* The Fountains of Moses. 

+ As Egypt has been the grand scene of the 
very important transactions related in this chap- 
ter, it may not be improper to close it with a few 


observations on its learning, language, religion, 
idolatry, &c. Egypt (that binds or troubles), an 
ancient country of Africa, peopled by Mizraim, a 


‘son of Ham, the son of Noah, from whom it re- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ISRAELITES IN THE WILDERNESS. — SINAI. — TABERNACLE. — SACRIFICES. 


Tue Israelites having acknowledged their 
thankfulness to God for his beneficent pro- 
tection in delivering them out of Egyptian 
bondage, Moses conducted them from the 


eeived its name; and the Arabs still call it Mesr. 
Egypt is about six hundred miles long, and from 
one hundred to three hundred broad: it lies at 
the north-east corner of Africa, bounded on the 


Red‘ Sea into the desert of Shur or Etham. 
Here they travelled three days without find- 
ing any water, which, to so great a number 
of people, and in so hot a country, must 


north by the Mediterranean Sea, on the east 
by the isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea, which 
divide it from Asia, on the south by Abyssinia, 
and on the west by Libya. Egypt was divided 


VIEW OF AIN MOUSA. 


into two districts, Upper Egypt, or Thebias, and 
Lower Egypt, or the Delta. The river Nile, run- 
ning through the whole length of the land, from 
north to south, abounds with fish, crocodiles, and 
hippopotami; and, by its annual overflowing, 
the country became one of the most fruitful in the 
world, so that its majestic waters formed the glory 
of the king of Egypt, Ezek. xxix. 3-5. Egypt 
was, at an early period, famous above every other 
country, for its progress in the arts and sciences, 
Acts vii. 22; 1 Kings iv. 29, 30, attracting thither 
the most celebrated philosophers and historians 
of Greece, to complete their studies. Pythagoras, 
Herodotus, Plato, and many others, sought in- 
struction in Egypt, among its celebrated sages ; 
yet idolatry was carried to such a height, by the 
wisest instructors of that country, that the Egyp- 
tians made gods for their religious worship, not 


only of the sun and moon, but of their various 
beasts, oxen, sheep, goats, and cats, and even of 
leeks, onions, and diseases, and of monsters hav- 
ing no existence, except in their own disordered 
imaginations. Divine prophecy has been strik- 
ingly illustrated in the history of Egypt, Ezek. 
xxix. 8-15, xxx, 10-18. Nebuchadnezzar con- 
quered it, as foretold by the prophet; then it be- 
came subject to Persia; and in succession to the 
Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Mamaluke-slaves, and 
Turks. Napoleon Bonaparte conquered it in 
1798, in the hope of acquiring India; but the 
French were expelled by the British, who de- 
livered it up tothe Turks. .... It has, therefore, 
had no prince of its own; and it has been “the 
basest of kingdoms:” the decrees of Heaven 
have been accomplished, and they will yet be ful- 
filled, in the triumphs of Christianity, Isa. x1. 
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have been very afflicting. At length, they 
came to a place called Marah, where they 
found some water; but, on tasting it, they 
could not drink it, on account of its being 
so exceeding bitter. This disappointment 
inflamed their thirst, and increased their 
dissatisfaction, insomuch that they began to 
murmur against Moses, asking him what 
they should drink? Moses was sensible of 
the calamity under which they labored ; and, 
fearful lest they should, by their future mur- 
murings, provoke the Almighty to punish 
them, he addressed himself to God in their 
behalf, who no sooner heard the complaint 
than he was pleased to remove it. He 
ordered Moses to make use of the wood of 
a certain tree, which, as soon as it was 
thrown into the water, changed its offensive 
quality and became sweet. 

From Marah the Israelites proceeded to 
Elim, where they found not only plenty of 
water, but also great numbers of palm or 
date trees,* the fruit of which being ripe 
supplied them with food. Here it may be 
supposed they made some stay; for when 
they left the place it was the fifteenth day of 
the second month, which was just a month 
from the day of their departure from Egypt. 

On their removal from Elim they pro- 
ceeded to the Wildernesst of Sin, situated 
between Elim and Mount Sinai. Here 
again they fell into a general murmur against 
Moses and Aaron, on account of the barren- 
ness of the place, and the scarcity of pro- 
visions. ‘‘ Would to God,”’ cried they, ‘‘ we 
had died by the hand of the Lord in the land 
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of Egypt, where we had plenty of bread and 
meat ; for now ye have brought us into this 
desert, where we must perish with famine.” 

The Almighty, to convince these murmur- 
ing people of his divine power and protec- 
tion, was pleased to inform them by the 
mouth of Moses, that he would take care to 
supply them with food from heaven, and it 
was not long before his beneficent promise 
was fulfilled. On that very evening he 
caused such a number of quaiis to fall among 
them, as almost covered their camp, by 
which they were plentifully supplied with the 
article of flesh. The next morning, as soon 
as the dew was gone, they found the surface 
of the earth covered with little white round 
things, resembling, in shape, the coriander 
seed. . The Israelites, astonished at so sin- 
gular a circumstance, said one to another, 
‘* What is this?’? Upon which Moses an- 
swered, ‘‘It is the bread which the Lord 
hath given you to eat.’? And thence they 
gave it the name of Manna. 

As this was the bread designed by the 
Almighty for the Israelites during the'r stay 
in the wilderness, and as they were strangers 
to its qualities, he was pleased to give them 
the following directions in what manner they 
were to manage it for the intended purposes. 

That it was to be gathered by measure, 
an omer for every head, according to the 
number of each family; but this direction 
some persons slighting, and gathering above 
the portion allowed, found their quantity 
miraculously lessened, while the more mod- 
erate had theirs increased. 


9-16. Egypt still abounds with vast monuments 
of its former grandeur: the ruins of its ancient 
cities and temples attest its magnificence, 
riches, and populousness. The tombs of its 
kings, the stupendous pyramids alone, evince 
these things: the largest of three of them, situ- 
ated a few leagues from Cairo, the site of the 
celebrated Memphis, according to the recent 
measurement of a French engineer, forms a square, 
each side of whose base is seven hundred and 
forty-six feet, covering more than thirteen acres 
_of land: the perpendicular height of it is five hun- 
dred and forty-six feet ; and it contains 6,000,000 
of tons of stone, sufficient to build a wall ten feet 
high, and one foot thick, eighteen hundred miles 
in length! These prodigious monuments of the 
ancient glory of Egypt, at once confirm and 
illustrate the truth and divinity of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

* PALM-TREE (see Engraving), a tall, fruit- 
bearing, shadowy tree, whose fruit is the date : it 
arrives at perfection in about thirty years, and 
thus continues about seventy years, bearing fifteen 
or twenty clusters of dates, each cluster weighing 


from fifteen to twenty pounds. Exod. xy. 27. 
The palm-tree is held in great estimation by the 
inhabitants of Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, on 
account of its adaptation to various valuable pur- 
poses. The Arabs celebrate its three hundred and 
sixty uses to which the different parts may be 
applied: they used the leaves for making ropes,~ 
sacks, mats, hats, sandals, and other things; and 
many people subsist almost entirely on its fruit. 
Palm-branches were carried as tokens of victory 
or joy (Lev. xxiii. 40, John xii. 13); and the 
beauty of this tree is made an emblem of the 
active virtues of a Christian. Ps. xcii. 12. 


+ WILDERNESS, a desert, or uncultivated tract 
of land. Exod. xiv. 3, 1 Kings xix. 15, Acts xxi. 
88. The north-western part of Arabia was almost 
wholly uncultivated ; and hence Moses calls it “a 
terrible and a waste-howling wilderness.” Deut. 1. 
19, xxxii, 10. Paran, Sin, and Sinai, were deserts 
in that dangerous country. Several wildernesses 
or small deserts existed in Canaan; as “ the wil- 
derness of Judza,” famous for the ministry of 
John the Baptist. Matt. iii. 1. 
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That it was to be gathered fresh every 
morning, all of which should be consumed 
the same day. This precept was likewise 
not observed by some, who, keeping a part 
till the next morning, found, upon examina- 
tion, that it stank, and was so putrefied as 
to be totally useless. 


PALM-TREE IN THE 


the Israelites for the use of this miraculous 
bread, on which they were chiefly supported 
for forty years. And in order to perpetuate 
the remembrance of it, and that their pos- 
terity might see on what God had fed them 
while in the wilderness, he appointed an 
omer of it to be put into a pot, and to be 
carefully preserved for that purpose. 
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Thus did the Almighty supply the wants 
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That, on the seventh day (which was the 
Sabbath) there could not be any found ; and 
therefore, on the sixth, they should gather a 
double portion, which being laid up against 
the ensuing day, should be perfectly sweet 
and wholesome. 

Such were the directions given by God to 
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SINAI MOUNTAINS, 


of the discontented Israelites in the most 
ample manner ; and further to convince them 
of his peculiar favor and regard, directed 
their marches from place to place, and ap- 
inted their respective encampments. 
Leaving the desert of Sin, and proceeding 
on their journey, they came toa place called 
Rephidim, where they struck their tents and 
encamped. Here they were again distressed 
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for water, upon which they fell into their old 
way of distrusting God’s providence, and 
murmuring against Moses; but on this oc- 
casion they were much more mutinous and 
desperate than ever. It was in vain for 
Moses to endeavor to persuade them to be 
patient, and wait the will of God: this only 
inflamed them the more, and at length their 
rage arose to such a height, that they threat- 
ened to stone him. 

Moses, not knowing what to do in order 
to appease the rage of the people, addressed 
himself to God, who was pleased to dissipate 
his fear, by promising to signalize that place 
by a miraculous supply of water, as he had 
lately done another by a miraculous supply 
of food. ‘‘ Go,” said he, ‘‘on before the 
people, and take with thee of the elders of 


Israel : and thy rod wherewith thou smotest | 
the river, take in thine hand and go. Be-! 


hold I will stand before thee there upon the 


rock in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the | 


rock, and there shall come water out of it, 
and the people shall drink.’’ Moses did as 
he was corhmanded, and no sooner had he 
smitten the rock with his rod than. water in 
abundance gushed out from several places at 
the same time, which joining in one common 
stream ran down to the camp at Rephidim, 
by which the people were immediately sup- 
plied, and their thirst being quenched, their 
rage against Moses instantly ceased.* This 
station, however, on account of the infamous 
mutiny of the people, and their distrust of 
God, Moses (as a caution and remembrance 
to them in future) called Massah and Meri- 
bah, which in the Hebrew language, signifies 
temptation and contention. 


* PRETENDED Rock oF Moses. — We are 
indebted to Professor Robinson’s invaluable work 
(‘‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine ’’) for the fol- 
lowing interesting extract : “ We came to the rock 
which they say Moses smote, and the water gushed 
out. As to this rock, one is at a loss whether 
most to admire the credulity of the monks or the 
legendary and discrepant reports of travellers. 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that there is not 
the slightest ground for assuming any connection 
between this narrow valley and Rephidim ; but 
on the contrary, there is every thing against it. 
The rock itself is a large isolated cube of coarse 
red granite, which has fallen from the eastern 
mountain. Down its front, in an oblique line 
from top to bottom, runs a seam of a finer texture, 
from twelve to fifteen inches broad, having in it 
several irregular horizontal crevices, somewhat 
resembling the human mouth, one above another. 
These are said to be twelve in number; but I 
could make out only ten. The seam extends 


A short time after this singular circum- 
stance happened, and while the Israelites 
were yet encamped at Rephidim, they were 
one day suddenly alarmed at the approach 
of an army of the Amalekites.. Moses re- 
flecting a little on this unexpected cireum- 
stance, ordered Joshua fT (a valiant young 
man who was always about him) to draw out 
a party of the choicest men in the camp, and 
early the next morning, to give the enemy 
battle. 

Joshua obeyed the command of Moses, 
who the next morning, accompanied by 
Aaron and Hur, went to the top of an emi- 
nence, whence they might have a view of 
the engagement. Moses took with him his 
rod, and while he held it up during the bat- 
tle, the Israelites prevailed; but when, 
through weariness, his hand began to drop, 
the Amalekites had the better. Aaron and 
Hur, observing this, took a stone, on which 
they sat Moses, and, placing themselves on 
each side, supported his hands, in one of 
which was the rod, and the other uplifted to 
God. This they continued to do till the 
going down of the sun, in which time the 
Amalekites were routed, and every man put 
to the sword. 

This distinguished success, in their first 
martial enterprise, gave great encouragement 
to the Israelites ; and that so remarkable an 
action might be transmitted to posterity, 
God commanded Moses to record it in a 
book, that Joshua, the general, might there- 
by be animated to future services ; “ for,” 
said he, ‘‘ I will utterly put out the remem- 
brance of Amalek from under heaven.’’ $ 
As a memorial of this victory, Moses erect- 


quite through the rock, and is visible on the 
opposite or back side; where also are similar 
crevices, though not'so large. The holes did not 
appear to us to be artificial, as is usually reported, 
although we examined them particularly. They 
belong rather to the nature of the seam; yet it 
is possible that some of them may have been 
enlarged by artificial means. The rock is a 
singular: one; and doubtless was selected, on 
account of this very singularity as the scene of 
the miracle.” 

+ This is the first mention made of Joshua, 
who makes so distinguished a figure in the sub- 
sequent part of the sacred history ; in which he 
is frequently styled the servant of Moses. 

$ AMALEK, or AMALEKITES, a very ancient 
people, supposed to have descended from Ham, 
Gen. xiv. 7, Num. xxiv. 20; but especially the 
posterity of Esau’s grandson: they were power- 
ful in Arabia, and cherishing the hatred of Esau 
against Jacob, they endeavored to cut off Israel 
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ed an altar on the spot, and offered sacrifice 
to the Lord. The name he gave it was 
JenovaH-WViss?, which signifies, “the Lord 
ts my banner.”’ 

Soon after the defeat of the Amalekites, 
Moses left Rephidim, and proceeded with 
all his people toward Mount Sinai,* where 
God at first appeared to him in the burning 
bush, and not far whence dwelt Jethro, his 
father-in-law. 

Jethro having heard of all that God had 
done for Moses and his people, and under- 
standing they were now near him, took 
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his daughter Zipporan (Moses’ wife) with 
their two sons, Gershom and Eliezer, and 
went to the Israelites’ camp, where, after 
mutual salutations and embraces, Moses 
entertained his father-in-law with a particu- 
lar account of every thing that had happened 
to him during his absence. In return, 
Jethro offered up solemn praises to God, 
and joined with Moses and the rest of the 
elders of Israel in sacrifices, and such other 
rejoicings as were thought proper on the 
occasion. 

During Jethro’s stay in the camp, he took 
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SUMMIT OF MOUNT SINAI. 


notice of the great weight of business under 
which Moses labored, in hearing the com- 


in the desert, but they were defeated hy Joshua, 
Exod. xvii. 8-16. For this wickedness God 
doomed them to be extirpated, Num. xxiv. 20: 1 
Sam. xv. 1-33, xxx. 1-18. 

* Mount Sinar. There are several peaks, 


each of which has been claimed by different travel- | 


lers as the memorable mount on which the Ten 
Commandments were delivered to Moses from 
God. Prof. Robinson assigns very satisfactory 
reasons for the conclusion, that the modern Horeb 
of the monks, viz., the N. W. and lower face of 
the Jebel Mousa, crowned with a range of mag- 
nificent cliffs, the highest point called Sifsafeh, 
overlooking the plain er 
13 


hah, is the scene of :— Vide Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


plaints, and determining the differences, of 
so great a body of people; and therefore, 


the giving of the Law, and that peak the moun- 


/ tain into which Moses ascended. Here is found 


such a conjunction of mountain and plain, as 
meets the requirements of the Sinaitic narrative. 
The plain here referred to, according to Robin- 
son, was two miles in length, and nearly two- 
thirds of a mile broad. “I know not,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘when I have felt a thrill of stronger 
emotion than when in first crossing the plain, the 


| dark precipices of Horeb rising in solitary gran- 


deur before us,.I became aware of the entire 
adaptedness of the scene to the purposes for which 
it was chosen by the great Hebrew legislator.” 
A. B. 
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being a wise and experienced man himself, 
he advised his son-in-law to appoint certain 
subordinate officers, properly qualified, men 
of sincerity and abilities, such as feared God 
and hated covetousness, to be rulers; some 
over thousands, some over hundreds, some 
over fifties, and some over tens, who should 
hear and determine all trifling disputes among 
the people, and refer the greater and more 
weighty causes only to him ; assuring him that 
if, with God’s approbation, he followed this 
advice, it would prove advantageous both to 
him and the people. 

Moses, highly approving this salutary ad- 
vice from his father-in-law, immediately put 
it in practice, soon after which Jethro took 
his leave, and returned to his own habita- 
tion. 

It was three months after the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, when they en- 
eamped in the wilderness of Sinai, near the 
mount of God. They had not been long 
here before the Almighty summoned Moses 
to come up to him on the mount. Moses 
readily obeying the Divine command, the 
Almighty charged him to remind the Israelites 
of the many wonders he had wrought in 
their favor, and to assure them that (not- 
withstanding their frequent murmurings 
and distrust of his providence) if, for the 
future, they would become obedient to his 
laws, he would still look upon them as his 
peculiar people, a favorite nation, and a royal 
priesthood. 

Moses having communicated this gracious 
message from the Almighty to the elders, 
and they to the people, they unanimously 
answered, that whatsoever the Lord had 
commanded, or should afterward command, 
they would strictly and obediently perform. 


* Tue Ten CommanpMents. — Though the 
ten commandments were given to the Jews par- 
ticularly, yet the things contained in them are 
such as all mankind from the beginning were 
bound to observe ; and therefore under the Mosaic 
dispensation they, and the tables on which they 
were engraven, and the ark in which they were 
put, were distinguished from the rest of God’s 
ordinances by a peculiar regard, as containing the 
covenant of the Lord. And though the Mosaic 
dispensation be now at an end, yet concerning 
these moral precepts of it, our Saviour declares, 
that “ one jot or tittle shall in nowise pass from 
the law till all be fulfilled.” To comprehend the 
full extent of these commandments it will be re- 
quisite to observe the following rules. Where 
‘any sin is forbidden in them, the opposite duty is 
implicitly enjoined; and where any duty is en- 
joined, the opposite sin is implicitly forbidden. 


With this answer, Moses ascended the 
mount, and after making it known to the Al- 
mighty, he commanded him to direct the 
people to cleanse and purify themselves two 
days, for that on the third he should come 
down upon the mountain and make a coy- 
enant with them. He likewise gave him a 
strict charge to set boundaries about the 
foot of the mount, which none should at- 
tempt to pass under the severest penalties. 

These orders were strictly obeyed, and 
every preparation made conformable to the 
Divine injunctions. On the third day, 
early in the morning, the people saw the 
mountain surrounded with a thick cloud, 
out of which proceeded such dreadful peals 
of thunder and flashes of lightning, as filled 
them with horror and amazement. 

The first sounding of the trumpet was the 
signal for the people to approach the moun- 
tain; upon which, as soon as it began, 
Moses brought them out of the camp, and 
conducted them as near to the mount as the 
barrier would permit. Here they beheld an 
alarming sight indeed: the whole surface of 
the mount was covered with fire and smoke, 
while the foundation of it seemed to tremble 
and shake under them. In the midst of this 
dreadful scene the trumpet was heard to 
sound louder and louder, and the claps of 
thunder and flashes of fire were more fre- 
quent and violent. At length, on’a sudden, 
the most solemn silence took place; and, 
after a short pause, the Almighty was heard 
(from the midst of the fire and smoke which 
yet continued) to pronounce the Law of the 
Decalogue, er Ten Commandments ;* which 
is, indeed, a complete system of the moral 
part of the Jewish institutes, and, in few but 
very significant words, comprehends the 


Where the highest degree of any evil is prohibited, 
whatever is faulty in the same kind, though ina 
lower degree, is by consequence prohibited. And 
where one instance of virtuous behavior is com- 
manded, every other, that hath the same nature, 
and the same reason for it, is understood to be 
commanded too. What weare expected to abstain 
from, we are expected to avoid, as far as we can, 
all temptations to it, and occasions of it; and 
what we are expected to practise, we are expected 
to use all fit means that may better enable us to 
practise it. All that we are bound to do our- 
selves, we are bound on fitting occasions toexhort 
and assist others to. do when it belongs to them; 
and all that we are bound not to do, we are to 
tempt nobody else to do, but keep them back from 
it as much as we have opportunity. The ten com- 
mandments, excepting two that required enlarge- 
ment, are delivered in a few words: which brief 
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duty of mankind to God, themselves, and 
their neighbor. 

When the Divine voice ceased, the people, 
astonished at what they saw and heard, re- 
moved farther from the camp: and, in the 
height of their fear and surprise, addressed 
themselves to Moses, beseeching him that, 
for the future, he would speak to them in 
God’s stead, and whatever he enjoined they 
would obey, because, were they again to hear 
the dreadful voice of God, they should cer- 
tainly die with horror and astonishment. 

Moses was far from being displeased at this 
* request, as it evinced the reverence and re- 
spect they entertained, first, to the Divine 
Being, and next to himself. To ease their 
minds from the great terror they had felt, he 
assured them that all this wonderful scene 
was not exhibited to them with a design to 
create in them any slavish fear, but a filial 
eonfidence and submission to such laws as 
the Divine wisdom should hereafter think fit 
to enjoin. 

Having said this to the people, Moses 
again ascended the mountain, where (in addi- 
tion to the Decalogue) he received from God 
several other laws, both ceremonial and po- 
litical ; the whole of which were calculated 
with a wise design to preserve the people in 
their obedience to God ; to prevent their in- 
termixture with other nations, and to advance 
the welfare of their commonwealth, by se- 
euring to all the members of it a quiet enjoy- 
ment of their lives and properties.* 

When Moses had received these additional 
Jaws, he returned from the mount, and imme- 
diately erected an altar to God, on which he 
offered up burnt and peace offerings. Hav- 
ing written down the last laws delivered to 
him by God, he caused them to be read to 
all the people, and exacted a solemn promise 
from them that they would keep them faith- 
fully. He then confirmed the covenant, by 
sprinkling the altar, the book, and the people, 
with the blood of the victims slaughtered on 
the occasion ; and, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of this alliance between God and his 
people, he ordered twelve pillars to be raised 
near the altar, according to the number of the 
twelve tribes. 


Having delivered these laws to the people, 


manner of speaking hath great majesty in it. 
But explaining them according to these rules, — 
which are natural and rational in themselves, 
favored by ancient Jewish writers, authorized b 

our blessed Saviour, — we shall find that there is 
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and offered sacrifices’ to God, Moses took 
Nadab, Abihu, and seventy of the elders of 
Israel, some part of the way toward the moun: 
tain, where, without incurring the least hurt, 
they were vouchsafed a prospect of the divine 
presence. Here Moses, having committed 
the care of the people to these elders, left 
them, and taking only Joshua with him, pro- 
ceeded toward the mount, on’ arriving ‘at 
which he left Joshua, and ascended it alone. 

No sooner had Moses reached the summit 
of the mount, than the whole was covered 
with a thick cloud, and the glory of the Lord 
appeared upon it, like a devouring fire, in 
the sight of the children of Israel. On the 
seventh day God called to Moses, upon 
which he entered the midst of the cloud, 
and there continued for the space of forty 
days and forty nights. 

During this long stay of Moses in the 
mount, he received instructions from God in 
what manner the tabernacle should he made, 
wherein he intended to be worshipped. He 
described to him the form of the sanctuary, 
the table of the show-bread, the altar of 
frankincense, the altar of burnt-offerings, 
the court of the tabernacle, the basin to 
wash in, the ark, the candlestick, and all the 
other sacred utensils. He gave him the 
form of the sacerdotal vestments, and taught 
him how the priests were to be consecrated ; 
what part of the oblation they were to take, 
and in what manner the perpetual sacrifice 
was to be offered. He appointed the two 
chief men who were to be the builders of the 
tabernacle, namely, Bezaleel, of the tribe of 
Judah, and Aholiab, of the tribe of Dan. 
Having done this, and recommended a strict 
observation of the sabbath, the Almighty 
gave Moses the two tables of stone, on which 
were written, with his own hand (at least by 
his own direction), the ten great Command- 
ments, which were the sum and substance of 
their moral law. 

The long absence of Moses during his 
stay in the mount occasioned great murmur- 
ings among the people in the camp, who, 
giving their ruler over for lost, assembled 
themselves in a riotous manner about Aaron’s 
tent, demanding him to make some gods to 
go before them. Astonishing as this demand 


no part of the moral law but may be fitly ranked 
under them. 

* These laws the reader will find in the Book 
of Exodus beginning at the twenty-first chapter, 
and ending at the twenty-third, both inclusive. 
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was, yet such was the weakness of Aaron, 
and such his want of courage, that, instead 
of expostulating the matter with them, he 
not only tamely submitted to their request, 
but even contributed to their idolatry. He 
ordered them to take the golden ear-rings 
from their wives and children and bring them 
to him : having done this, he converted them 
into the figure of a molten calf,* with which 


Apis, Calf Idol. (From bronze, Brit. Mus.) 


the people were so well pleased that they 
unanimously exclaimed, ‘‘ This is thy God, 
O Israel, that brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt.” 

When Aaron saw with what satisfaction 
the people received their golden god (as if 
possessed with the same idolatrous spirit), he 
built an altar before it, and proclaimed a 
solemn feast to be held the succeeding day. 
But it proved rather a feast of revell'ng 
and luxury, than one arising from religious 
motives ; for after they had made their obla- 
tions and peace-offerings, they sat down to 
eat and drink, and spent the whole day in 
feasting, dancing, and other imprudent amuse- 
ments. 

While the wanton Israelites were thus 
idolatrously revelling in the camp, Moses was 
in conversation with God on the mount, little 
suspecting so sudden a change in a people, 
who had so lately and solemnly entered into 
a covenant of obedience to all that God 
should command. But he from whom no 


* It is the opinion of most commentators, that 
the reason why they worshipped the figure of a 
calf rather than any other creature was, from the 
corruptions they had learned among the Egyp- 
tians. These people worshipped their idol Apis, 
or Serapis, in a living bull, as likewise an image 
made in the form and similitude of a bull with a 
bushel on his head, in memory as some say, of 
Pharaoh’s dreams, and Joseph’s wise manage- 
ment in measuring out the corn to the people 
during the seven years’ famine. 

{+ DESTRUCTION OF THE GOLDEN CALF. — 
As there is not the least question but that all 
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secrets can be hid was: instantly apprised of 
this sudden revolt: ‘‘Go, get thee down,” 
said he: ‘for thy people, whom thou 
broughtest out of Egypt, have corrupted 
themselves. I know them to be an obstinate 
people, therefore intercede not for them, but 
see me express my resentment in their de- 
struction; and to thee will I transfer the 
blessings I intended for them, and of thee 
will I make a great nation.” 

But so far was Moses from seeking his own 
interest in the destruction of the people, that 
he threw himself at the feet of the Lord, and 
interceded for their pardon with so much . 
importunity, that the Almighty was at length, 
in some measure, appeased, and Moses had 
reason to imagine that he would not inflict on 
them the punishment he had intended. 

Happy in haying obtained this pardon for 
the Israelites, Moses, taking with him the 
two tables on which were written the laws, 
hastened from the mount, and at the bottom 
of it found Joshua, who had been waiting 
his return. As they proceeded on toward 
the camp, Joshua, hearing the noise of peo- 
ple shouting, observed to Moses that there 
was the sound of war in the camp. But 
Moses, who knew the cause of it, told him 
that the noise was not like that which was 
either common to victory, or those who 
cried for quarters; but like the noise of 
those who rejoiced on some other occasion. 

As soon as they approached the camp, 
Moses saw the golden calf, and the people 
dancing before it; at which he was so 
incensed, that, in the violence of his rage, 
he threw the tables on which the law was 
written against a stone on the ground, and’ 
they were broken to pieces. He then took 
the idol calf and melted it, after which, 
grinding it into a powder, and mixing it 
with water (in order to make them more 
sensible of their folly in worshipp'ng that 
for a god which was to pass through their 
bodies), he obliged them to drink it.f 


which was known to the Hebrews of the metal- 
lurgic arts at this early time, had been acquired 
in Egypt, the making of the golden calf may be 
taken in evidence, amply confirmed by their exist- 
ing monuments, of the very great skill in those 
arts which the Egyptians had attained. But the 
destruction of the same image, in the manner de- 
scribed, isa still more striking evidence of this. 
The art of thus treating gold was a ‘secret, prob- 
ably but known to Moses, in virtue of his perfect 
acquaintance with all the sciences which the 
Egyptians cultivated. Goguet, remarking on the 
subject, observes that those who work in metal 
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Having inflicted this punishment on the 
people, Moses proceeded to chastise Aaron 
for having suffered such idolatrous acts to 
be practised. But all the excuse he could 
make was, that the people became so turbu- 
lent that, for his own safety, he was com- 
pelled to comply with their demand. 

But Moses’ business was to take ven- 
geance on the idolaters; and, therefore, 
leaving his brother Aaron, he went into the 
midst of the camp, and called such to his 
assistance as had not been concerned in the 
late rebellion: ‘‘ Let those,” said he, ‘‘ who 
are for the Lord, join themselves with me.” 
In consequence of this, all the sons of Levi 
(who were totally exempt from the general 
guilt) immediately repaired to Moses, who 
ordered them to take their swords, go through 
the camp, and kill all the ringleaders of this 
idolatrous defection, together with their 
adherents, without paying any respect to age 
or quality, friendship or consanguinity. The 
Levites strictly obeyed the orders of Moses, 
and the number slain on that day was about 
three thousand men. For this laudable zeal 
and ready obedience, Moses blessed the 
family of Levi, assuring them that by thus 
shedding the blood of their idolatrous 
brethren, without favor or distinction, they 
had obta‘ned the approbation of the Lord, 
who would certainly not fail of rewarding 
them for it hereafter.* 

This severe punishment inflicted on the 
idolatrous delinquents struck a terror through- 
out the whole camp. The next day Moses, 
in a very solemn manner, reproved them 
for their ingratitude and folly ; but at the 
same time promised them that he would go 
again up to the mount, and try how far his 
prayers would prevail with the divine mercy 
to avert the punishment which they had so 
justly deserved. 
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Moses, agreeably to his promise, returned 
to the mount, and acknowledged to the Lord 
the great sin committed by his people. At 
the same time he besought forgiveness for 
them with that earnestness and concern, that 
he prayed God to blot him out of his book 
rather than not pardon them. But this was 
inconsistent with the divine justice, and 
therefore God gave him this short answer ; 
‘* Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will. 
I blot out of my book.” 

The divine wrath being in a great measure 
appeased at the intercession of Moses, the 
Lord commanded him to lead the people to 
the place he had appointed ; but at the same 
time let him know he was not willing to go 
with them, because, being a stiff-necked 
people, they might provoke him to consume 
them on the way To show, however, that 
he had not quite forsaken them, he told 
Moses that he would send his angel before 
them to drive out the inhabitants of the 
promised land, that he might perform the 
oath which he had made to their forefathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

This was very afflicting news to the Is- 
raelites, who now plainly perceived that 
God’s withdrawing his immediate presence 
from them was the consequence of their 
rebellion ; upon which they very grievously 
mourned, and, to show their humiliation, laid 
aside the ornaments they were accustomed 
to wear. 

But Moses, still to humble them the more, 
and to show them how highly they had 
offended God by their wicked apostasy, took 
a tent, and pitching it at some distance with- 
out the camp, called it ‘the tabernacle of 
the congregation,”’ intimating that the Lord 
was so highly offended with them for their 
idolatry that he had removed from them, and 
would no longer dwell among them, as he 


know that this is an exceedingly difficult opera- 
tion. “Commentators have been much perplexed 
to explain how Moses burnt the golden image, 
and reduced it to powder. Most of them offer 
only vain and improbable conjectures. But an 
able chemist has removed every difficulty on the 
subject, and has suggested this simple process as 
that which Moses employed. Instead of tartaric 
acid, which we employ for a similar purpose, the 
Hebrew legislator used natron, which is very 
eommon in the East. (Srauwiy. Vitull. aureus, 
in Opuse. Chym., Phys., Medic., p. 585.) The 
Scripture in informing us that Moses made the 
Israelites drink this powder, shows that he was 
perfectly acquainted with all the effect of his 
operation. He wished to aggravate the punish- 


ment of their disobedience; and for this purpose 
no means could have been more suitable: for gold, 
rendered potable by the process of which I have 
spoken, is of a most detestable taste.” (‘‘ Origine 
des lois,” epoq. ii. liv. ii. chap. 14.) 

To this, from Goguet, it may be well to add 
that the operation of the acid, which acts upon 
gold is much assisted by the metal being pre- 
viously heated. In this we see the reason why 
Moses cast the golden image into the fire in the 
first instance. 

* This prediction was afterward fulfilled : for, 
on the institution of the priesthood, the Levites 
were appointed to the honor and emoluments of 
that office, though in subordination to that of 
Aaron and his posterity. 
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had. hitherto done.‘ Soon after Moses. re-| contracted such a lustre that the people were 
paired to. the tabernacle, which he had no| not able to approach him ; and therefore 
‘sooner entered than it was surrounded by | whenever he talked with them he covered 


the cloudy pillar, which had so much assisted 
the Israelites in their departure from Egypt. 

This additional token of the divine wrath 
made the people particularly attentive to the 
‘motions of Moses; and therefore when he 
went out of the camp to the tabernacle they 
rose.up, and stood every man at his tent 
door, looking after him till he had got in. 
And when they saw the cloudy pillar, which 
they knew was a token of God’s presence, 
they all fell down and worshipped. 

While Moses was in the tabernacle he was 
visited. by God, who permitted him, in a 
very familiar manner, to converse with him ; 
which favor Moses improved to the advan- 
tage of the people, endeavoring, with the 
greatest importunity, to obtain a reconcilia- 
fe between them and their justly offended 

od. 

A short time after this the Almighty com- 
manded Moses to prepare two new tables 
of stone, like the former which he had 
broken, and to come up alone with them in 
the morning to Mount Sinai ; ‘‘ and I,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ will write in those tables the words 
that were in, the first.”’ 

Moses strictly obeyed this command, and, 
early in the morning, repaired to Mount 
Sinai with the two tables, where, prostrating 
himself before the divine Majesty, he with 
the greatest fervency besought him to pardon 
the sins of the people: The Almighty was 
pleased to listen to his request, at the same 
time promising that he would make. a cove- 
nant with his people on these conditions : 
That they should keep his commandments ; 
that they should not worship the gods of the 
Canaanites; that they should make no 
alliances with the people of that country ; 
that they should have no strange gods ; and 
that they should strictly keep the sabbath, 
the passover, and other festivals ordained. by 
the law. 

For forty days and nights did Moses at 
this time continue (as he had done. before) 
on Mount Sinai, without either eating or 
drinking, at the expiration of which he re- 
turned to the people, bringing with him the 
two tables of the law. By the long. con- 
verse he had held with God, his face had 


* The directions given at this time were the 
same with those which Moses received on his first 
going up to the mount; but, by. reason of the 


his face with a veil, but took it off when he 
went into the tabernacle to receive the divine 
commands. 

Agreeably to the instructions Moses had 
received from God during his last stay on 
the mount, he called the people together, 
and informed them that it was the Lord’s 
will to have a tabernacle built for the per- 
formance of religious worship; and that he 
had commanded him to speak to them to 
bring in their offerings, which were to con- 
sist of such articles as were necessary for 
accomplishing the work.* These offerings 
were not to be exacted, but the people were 
to present them voluntarily ; and so desirous 
were they of making some atonement for 
their past sins, that they soon brought in 
more than was requisite, so that Moses was 
obliged to cause proclamation to be made to 
restrain their liberality. 

Having thus obtained a sufficient collec- 
tion of all kinds of materials, Moses placed 
them in the hands of Bezaleel and Aholiab, 
the two great artists in building, whom God 
had before made choice of ; and so expedi- 
tious were they in executing the work, that, 
in less than six months, the tabernacle, with 
all its rich furniture, was entirely completed ; 
and of which the following is an accurate 
description : — 

The tabernacle was formed somewhat like 
a tent, though much larger, and the whole 
was covered with curtains and skins. It was 
divided into two parts — the one covered, and 
properly called the tabernacle ; and the other 
open, called the court. The covered part 
was again divided into two other parts, one 
of which was called the ‘‘ holy of holies,’” 
and the curtains belonging to it were made 
of embroidered linen of several colors. 
There were ten curtains, twenty-eight cubits 
long and four broad: five curtains together 
made the two coverings, and the other five, 
being joined to these, covered the whole tab- 
ernacle. Above the rest were two other 
coverings, the one of goat’s hair, the other 
of sheep-skins. These veils or eoverings 
were laid on a square frame of planks resting 
on bases. There were forty-eight large 
planks, each a cubitiand a half wide and ten 


people’s transgression in idolizing the calf, they 
were not then delivered to them. 
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eubits high, twenty of them on each side, 
and six at one end to the westward, and one 
on each corner: each plank was borne on 
two silver bases; they were let into one 


ee 
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another, and held by bars running the length 
of the planks. The east end was open, and 
only covered with a curtain. The holy of 
holies was parted from the rest of the taber- 
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nacle by a curtain made fast to four pillars, 
standing ten cubits from the end. The 
whole length of the tabernacle was thirty- 
two cubits; the upper curtain which hung 
on the north and south sides was eight cubits 


in length, and that on the east and west four 
cubits, 


The court was a spot of ground a hundred 


cubits long and fifty in breadth, enclosed by 
twenty columns, each of them twenty cubits 
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high and ten in breadth, covered with silver, 
and standing on copper bases five cubits dis- 
tant from each other, between which there 
were curtains drawn and fastened with hooks. 
At the east end was an entrance twenty 
cubits wide, covered with a curtain hanging 
loose. 

The ark was in the sanctuary ; it was a 
square chest made of shittim-wood, two 
cubits and a half long, and one cubit and a 
half wide and deep. It was covered with 
gold plates, and had a gold cornice which 
bore the lid. On the sides of it were rings, 
to put poles through to carry it. The cov- 
ering was all of gold, and called the propitia- 
tory or mercy-seat. There were two cheru- 
bims on it, which covered it with their wings ; 
the tables of the law were in the ark, which 
was therefore called the ark of the testimony, 
or of the covenant. 

The table was made of cedar covered 
with gold, two cubits long, one in breadth, 
and one and a half in height. About the 
edge of it was an ornament ; it stood on four 
feet, and had wooden bars plated with gold 
to carry it on. On it was laid the offering 
or show-bread (which was changed every 
day), six loaves at each end, with incense 
over them. It was not lawful for any but 
the priests to eat of that bread. 

The candlestick was of pure gold, had 
seven branches, three on each side and one 


Golden Candlestick. (From Photograph.) 


in the middle: each branch had three knobs 
like apples, and three sockets in the shape 
of half almond-shells: that in the middle 
had four. Oneach branch wasa gold lamp, 
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and there were gold snuffers and nippers to 
dress them. 

There were two altars: one for the burnt- 
offerings, five cubits long and wide, and 
three in height, with the figure of a seraphim. 
at each corner. It was hollow, covered both 
within and without with brass plate, and open 
both at top and bottom. In the midst of it 
was a copper grate, standing on four feet, a 
cubit and a half high, and fastened with 
hooks and rings. On this grate were bound 
the offerings, for the performance of which 
there was every necessary article, such as 
kettles, ladles, tongs, hooks, &c. 

The altar for incense was but one cubit in 
length and breadth, and two cubits high. It 
was plated with gold, and over it was a crown 
of the same metal. This altar was in the 
sanctuary with the ark, but that for burnt- 
offerings was placed on the north side of the 
tabernacle. Ona pillar in the court was a 
large copper basin, with several cocks for the 
water to run out, that those who ministered 
might conveniently wash their hands previous 
to the discharge of their priestly function. 

The vestments of the high-priest were, the 
breast-plate, the ephod, the robe, the close 
coat, the mitre, and the girdle. The ephod, 
the robe, and the close coat, were of fine 
linen, and covered the whole body from the 
neck to the heels. ,Over all was a purple 
tunic, a vestment larger and finer wrought, 
but not reaching so low, the bottom of which 
was ornamented with the representation of 
pomegranates and bells. The ephod con- 
sisted of two bands made of gold thread, 
and fastened to a kind of collar which hung 
down both before and behind from each shoul- 
der, and, meeting, served as a girdle to the 
tunic or vestment. On the shoulders were 
two large precious stones, which joined the 
front and hind parts of the ephod, and on 
them were marked the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, six on each. The breast- 
plate was made of the same materials as the 
ephod, to which it was fastened with gold 
chains. It was a square ornament, very 
thick, and covered the whole breast. The 
girdle was likewise made of the same mate- 
rials with the ephod. The mitre was made 
of fine flax, and covered the head ; and in the 
front was a gold plate, on which were carved 
these words: HOLINESS TO THE 
LORD. These were the solemn ornaments 
belonging to the high-priest : the others were 
only a simple tunic or vestment, a linen mi- 
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tre, and a girdle. They had all garments, after the departure of the Israelites from 


made of linen and cotton, which were fas- 
tened at the waist, whence they reached down 
to about the middle of the legs. 

Such was the form of the tabernacle, and 
such the vestments appointed for the high- 
priest ; the whole of which, as soon as com- 
pleted, was presented to Moses for his 

“Inspection and approbation Having viewed 
them attentively, and found that all was 
done as the Lord had commanded, he first 
praised God, and then bestowed his benedic- 
tion on the people, for having so diligently 
attended to the divine injunction. 

All things being now ready, on the first 
day of the first month,* in the second year 


* Monta, a space of four weeks, or the peri- 
od of the revolution of the moon. Gen. xxix. 14. 
The Israelites reckoned their time by months, of 
which they had two series: one for civil purposes, 
commencing the year in their month Ethanim, 
the seventh of the sacred year (1 Kings viii. 2), 
computing from the creation of the world, and 
answering to our September; the other for their 


Egypt, the tabernacle was, by God’s imme- 
diate command, set up, and all its rich furni- 
ture disposed in the proper places that had 
been appointed. But no sooner was this 
done, than the pillar of the cloud (which is 
called the Glory of the Lord) covered the 
whole, so that Moses himself, for some time, 
was not able to enter it. 

The Almighty, at length, promising Moses 
to enter the tabernacle, gave him instructions 
(which he communicated to the people) in 
what manner (according to this new institu- 
tion) he was to be worshipped by sacrifices 
and oblations ; what festivals were to be ob- 
served, and how celebrated ; what meats were 


sacred purposes in their festivals, commencing the 
year in their month Abib, the seventh of the civil 
year, computing from the redemption from Egypt 
(Exod. xii. 2-18, xiii. 4), and answering to our 
March. The following table exhibits the order 
of the Jewish months, with the principal reli- 
gious festivals of the Israelites and Jews : — 


Months of the QL 
Nearly correspond- ’ 
HEBREW MONTHS. | ing with our | Sacred | Civil | & BA afcodreble abate 
months of Year. Year. 5 ‘ 
14, Enechal Lamb killed, 
f F 15. PASSOVER. 
Abib; or Nisan, March. Ast. 7th. 16. First-fruits of barley harvest 
Exod, xii, 2-18, xiii. 4, = presented to the LORD. 
Esth. iii. 7. = 21. Last day of the Passover, 
a! 4 
Zif, or Lyar, April. 2d. 8th. 2 
1 Kings vi. 1. i 
6. PENTECOST. 
Sivan, May. 3d. 9th. First-fruits of wheat offered to 
Est. viii. 9. A the LORD 
i=] 
Tammuz, June. 4th. 10th. 3 
Ezek. viii. 14. Bite 
ae x | 
Ab. July. 5th. 11th. ‘ 
fae] 9. Solomon’s Temple taken by the 
Elul, August. 6th. 12th, oy Chaldzans ; and the second Tem- 
Neh, vi. 15. MD ple afterward by the Romans. 
is) 
2 ip pone we Trumpets. 
isri ° 1st. 10. Day of Atonement. 
etre eae oe Bepeees ah ° 15, FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 
5 “as gp | 22 Last day of the feast. 
oD 
Marchesvan, or Bul, October. 8th, 2d. = 
1 Kings vi. 38. 8 
PEN Cision, November. 9th. 3d, i 25, Feast of the Dedication of the 
Zech. vii. 1. second Temple. 
ef) ————_—_-_ — ——— ee ee 
Tebeth, December. 10th. 4th, 4 
Est. ii. 16. naa 
= eae oO 
Sebat, January. lth. 5th. 2 
Zech. i. 7. Oo 
Adar. February. = 14 and 15. Feast of Purim, Est. ix. 
gist. ili. 7. We-Adar, e pean 
or Second Adar, is ES 
here added when g 


__ necessary. 
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forbidden ; what the instances of uncleanness 
were ; and what the degrees of consanguini- 
ty prohibited in marriage. 

The creatures appointed to be offered in 
sacrifice were of five sorts, namely, oxen, 
lambs, goats, doves, and young pigeons, all 
of which were to be males and without blem- 
ish. The person who presented the offering 
was to do it at the altar, laying his two hands 
on the head of the creature, and then cutting 
its throat. The blood was to be received in 
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a basin, and with it the priest was to sprinkle 
the vessels and corners of the altar, throwing 
the principal part at the foot of it. The vie- 
tim was to be flayed, cut in pieces, and laid 
on the altar, where, either the whole, or some _ 
part of it (according to the several sorts of 
sacrifice), was to be burnt. 

Libations were likewise added to the 
sacrifices. All the wine, or flour, offered 


with the victims, was called effusion, or pour- 


ing out. 


There was to be also a separate 
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‘PROBABLE FORM OF THE TABLE OF SHOW-BREAD (AFTER BERNARD LAMY). 


PRIESTS REMOVING THE OLD, AND PLACING 


THE NEW. 


offering of fine flour and oil, baked on an 
iron, or in a pan, and sprinkled with oil and 
frankincense. 

The sacrifices were of four sorts, namely, 

1. The burnt-offering, every part of which 
was to be consumed by fire on the altar, after 
washing the feet and entrails. 

2. The peace-offering, of which only the 
inward fat or tallow was to be burnt on the 
altar, made up with the liver and kidneys, 

and the tails of the lambs. The breast and 


the right shoulder belonged to the priests, 
the rest to him who offered the sacrifice. 


3. The sacrifice of sin, committed either 
wilfully or ignorantly. In this the priest 
was to take some of the blood of the victim, 
dip his finger in it, and sprinkle seven times 
toward the veil of the sanctuary. The same, 
parts of the victim were to be burnt on the 
altar in this as in the former sacrifice ; the 
rest, if the sacrifice was offered for the sin 
of the high-priest, or for the people, was to 
be carried without the camp to be burnt 
there, with the skin, the head, the feet, and 
the bowels. If it was for a private person, 
the victim was to be divided, one half to the 
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priest, and the other. to him who offered the | fine flour and oil baked, or the first-fruits of 
sacrifice. new corn. With the things offered were 
4. The sacrifice of oblation was to consist always to be oil, salt, wine, and frankincense, 
either of fine flour, or incense, or cakes of | the latter of which was to be thrown into 
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COSTUME OF THE HIGH PRIEST. 


the fire. Of the other things offered the|and grand one, to: be observed was the 
priest was to take the“whole, one part of | Sabbath, which they were to keep in the 
which he was to burn, and the other to con- | strictest. manner, dedicating it wholly to rest, 
vert to his own use. and not doing any kind of business whatever. 


With respect to their festivals, the first] The passover was likewise to be observed 
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with great solemnity. It was to begin on 
the fourteenth day of the March moon; and 
for the seven days it lasted they were to eat 
only bread unleavened. ‘The first day after 
the passover they were to offer new ears of 
corn; and on the fifteenth day was to be 
held another feast, called the harvest festival, 
on which they were to offer in thanksgiving 
two loaves made of new wheat, as the first- 
fruits of the harvest. The first day of the 
seventh month (which was the first of the 
civil year) was also to be held as a very 
solemn festival, in remembrance of the de- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt. On 
the tenth of the same month was to be kept 
the feast of expiation, on which day the 
priests were to go into the sanctuary, and offer 
two goats, one of which was to be there 
given up as a solemn sacrifice for sin; but 
the other was to be carried, not only out 
of the tabernacle, but without the camp, also, 
and was therefore to be called the scape-goat. 
On the fifteenth of the same month was to 
-begin the feast of tabernacles, which was to 
last eight days, being kept as a memorial 
that the Israelites had been accustomed to live 
in tents. The whole time was to be spent in 
mirth, and each day the people were to walk 
round the altar with boughs in their hands. 

With respect to animal food they were to 
be very careful in making a proper distinc- 
tion between beasts that were clean, and 
those that were otherwise, it being lawful for 
them to eat the first, but not the last. Two 
qualifications were required for reckoning a 
beast clean, which were, that it should have 
a cloven foot, and that it should chew the 
cud; so that it was unlawful for them to eat 
swine’s flesh, or rabbits and hares, the for- 
mer not chewing the cud, and the latter not 
having cloven feet. All birds of prey were 
forbidden ; and it was unlawful for them to 
eat blood, or the flesh of beasts strangled. 

Among the laws relative to uncleanness, 
leprosy was to be reckoned the greatest, of 
the nature and quality of which the priest 
was to judge, and to dispose of the party as 
he should think proper. Some unclean- 
nesses were to be removed by washing their 
garments and bodies, and others by offering 

- up sacrifices. 

The laws relating to matrimony were prin- 
cipally these. They were forbidden to marry 
strange women. One man might have sev- 
eral wives; but the persons with whom it 
was not allowed to contract matrimony were, 
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the father, mother, mother-in-law, sister by 
the father’s or mother’s side, son’s or daugh- 
ter’s daughter, father’s wife’s daughter, fa- 
ther’s or mother’s sister, uncle, daughter-in- 
law, brother’s wife, wife’s sister or daughter, 
or grandson or granddaughter. It was, how- 
ever, not only lawful, but a command en- 
joined, that the brother should marry the 
brother’s widow, provided he died without 
issue 

Moses, having communicated these and 
some other ordinances to the people, pro- 
ceeded next, agreeably to the divine ccm- 
mand, to constitute his brother Aaion high- 
priest, and to fix the order of priesthcod in 
his son and their posterity. In the execu- 


tion of this ceremony, Moses robed them, ~ 


anointed their heads with oil, and made them 
offer sacrifices for sin. The function of the 
priests in general, was, to offer sacrifice to 
the Lord, but the high-priest’s was of a par- 
ticular nature. He was to go once a year, 
on the day of expiation, into the sanctuary, 
clad in his pries‘ly gaiments, there to burn 
incense before the ark, and spiinkle the 
blood of the offering seven times w:th his 
finger. All the tribe of Levi were ap- 
pointed to assist the priests in the services 
of the tabernacle ; and to the whole were 
appointed particular allowances for their sub- 
sistence. But if any, either of the priests 
or Levites, had any bodily imperfection, they 
were to be excluded fiom the function, but, 
at the same time, permitted to enjoy the 
rights and privileges of their birth. The 
obligations they lay under were these: they 
were not to drink any wine, or any other 
intoxicating I'quors, when they were to offici- 
ate in the tabernacle : they were not to marry 
a woman who had been divorced or prosti- 
tuted ; and lastly, they were not to attend 
funerals, unless those of their own fathers, 
mothers, sons, daughters, brothers, or maiden 
sisters. 

On the eighth day after Aaron had been 
appointed to the office of high-priest, he 
offered his first burnt-offering for himself and 
the people. This was very acceptable to the 
Almighty, who was pleased to testify his 
approbation by sending fire upon the altar, 
which consumed the offering in the sight of 
the people, who, with loud shouts and accla- 
mations, expressed their joy for so singular 
a circumstance, and prostrated themselves on 
the ground in humble adoration before the 
Divine Majesty. 
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THE HIGH PRIEST ON THE DAY OF ATONEMENT, AND A LEVITE, 
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putting common fire in them, laid incense 
thereon, and offered strange fire before the 
Lord. For this flagrant violation of the 
divine command, the Almighty was so of- 
fended, that, as a just punishment, he imme- 
diately struck them dead with lightning. 
To strike a terror into the rést of ‘the priest- 
ly order, and deter them from disobedience 
to the commands of God, Moses ordered the 
people to take their dead bodies from the 
sanctuary, and carry them out of the camp 
in the same condition they found them. He 
likewise charged Aaron and the rest of his 
sons, not to mourn for Nadab and Abihu, in 
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shaving their heads, or rending their clothes ; 
but that they should leave those marks of 
mourning to the rest of the people, from 
whom they ought to distinguish themselves 
in this, as well as in’ other points, in rever- 
ence to that holy anointing, whereby they 
had been consecrated to the Lord, and there- 
by separated from their brethren. 

A short time after the melancholy cireum- 


‘stance last related, another awful proof was 


given of the danger of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. This was exem- 
plified inthe case of one, whose mother’s 
name was Shelomith, an Israelitish woman 
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of the tribe of Dan, but whose husband was 
an Heyptian, but supposed to have become a 
proselyte to the house of Israel. This young 
man quarrelled with another, and a battle 
ensuing, the son of Shelomith was worsted. 
Fired with resentment at being conquered, 
he in the height of ‘his passion, cursed and 
‘blasphemed the name of the Lord; upon 
which being apprehended and brought before 
Moses, he ordered him into custody till “he 
should know from the Lord what punishment 
to inflict on him for his transgression. 
Though the third command in the decalogue 
forbade the taking of God's name in vain, 


* This way of laying hands on the heads of 
criminals may seem to arise from several causes. 
1. That they were witnesses of the fact, and that 
the person condemned suffered justly ; protesting, 
that if he were innocent they desired that his 
blood might fall on their own heads. 2. They 
put their hands on the head of the criminal in 


yet this blasphemous cursing being an of- 
fence of a higher nature, against which no 
positive law was yet provided, Moses had re- 
course to the Lord, who was pleased to tell 
him thus: ‘Bring forth,” says he, ‘‘ him 
that cursed without the camp, and letall that 
heard him lay their hands upon his head,* 
and let all the congregation stone him.”’ 

In obedience to the divine command, Moses 
ordered the sentence to be immediately put in 
execution ; and:a Jaw was thereon made, that 
whosoever should, from that time, blaspheme 
the name of the Lord, whether he was an Isra- 
‘elite, or a stranger, should be stoned to death. 


token of an expiatory sacrifice; for idolatry, 
blasphemy, and such grievous crimes, if they 
were not punished, they expected would attract a 
guilt, not only on the witness, but the whole 
nation, which by the death of the criminal, as b 
a victim, might be expiated. 8. That the crimi- 
nal was the just cause of his own death. 


a 
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CHAPTER X. 


ENCAMPMENT OF ISRAELITES. — MURMURINGS. — KORAH’S SIN. 


Waite the Israelites lay encamped in the 
wilderness of Sinai, the Almighty ordered 
Moses, assisted by Aaron and the heads of the 
respective tribes, to make a general muster of 
the people, in order to ascertain the number 
of those who were able to carry arms. This 


was accordingly done, when the number of 
true born Israelites appeared to be 603,550 
men,* exclusive of the tribe of Levi. These 
were, by the express command of the Al- 
mighty, exempted, being designed for the 
peculiar service ‘of the tabernacle, not only to 
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take charge thereof, and of all the vessels 
belonging to it, but likewise to take it down 
upon every remove, to guard it safe on the 
way, and to put it up again at such places as 
should be appointed for encampment. 

The Israelites being thus mustered, Moses 
and Aaron, by the express command of God, 
appointed the manner of their encampment, 


* The ages of these men were, from twenty 
years old to fifty; and the exact number in each 
tribe was as follows :— 

In the tribe of Reuben, 46,500; Simeon, 59,- 


which was not only to take place now, but to 
be continued ever after, as follows :—— 

The whole body was divided into four 
grand camps, each consisting of three tribes, 
under one standard, and so placed as entirely 
to enclose the tabernacle. 

The standard of the camp of Judah was 
first. It consisted of the tribes of Judah, 


800; Gad, 45,650; Judah, 74,600; Issachar, 54- 
400; Zebulon, 57,400; Ephraim, 40,500; Ma- 
nasseh, 32,200 ; Benjamin, 35,400; Dan, 62,700; 
Asher, 41,500; Naphtali, 53,400; total, 603,550, 
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Issachar, and Zebulon, (the sons of Leah), 
and was pitched on the east side of the taber- 
nacle, toward the rising of the sun. 

On the south side was the standard of the 
camp of Reuben, under which were the tribes 
of Reuben and Simeon (the sons of Leah 
likewise), and of Gad, the son of Zilpah, 
Leah’s maid. 

On the west side was the standard of the 
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the priests and Levites, under whose imme- 


diate care and protection the tabernacle was 
placed. 
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camp of Ephraim, under which were the 
tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh and Benjamin. 

On the north side was the standard of the 
camp of Dan, under which were the tribes 
of Dan and Naphtali (the sons of Bilhah, 


Rachel’s maid), and of Asher (the son of — 


Zilpah). 
Between the four great camps and the taber- 
nacle were four lesser camps, consisting of 
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part of the Levites, descended from Kohath, 
the second son of Levi, 


On the west side were the Gershonites, 


On the east side were encamped Moses| another part of the Levites, descended from 
and Aaron, with Aaron’s sons, who had the| Gershon, Levi’s eldest son. 


charge of the sanctuary, 


On the north side were planted the Me- 


On the south side were the Kohathites, a|rarites, the remaining part of the Levites, 
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who descended from Merari, Levi’s youngest 
son. 

Such was the manner of the encampment 
of the Israelites, being the only regular de- 
scription of one which the Bible contains ; 
but, from incidental allusions, we may gather 
that the camps which the Hebrews in after- 
times formed in their military operations, 
differed in several respects from the present, 
the admirable arrangement of which is easily 
perceived, although some difference of opinion 
exists as to a few of the details. 

The diagram preceding will exhibit the ap- 
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parent order better than a verbal description, 
however minute. It is thus seen that the 
camp was formed in a quadrangle, having on 
each side three tribes under one general 
standard. How these tribes were placed ' 
with regard to each other is not very clear ; 
some fix the leading tribe in the centre, and 
the two others on each side ; but the deserip- 
tion seems rather to indicate that the leading 
tribe extended along-the whole exterior line, 
and that the two other tribes pitched beside 
each other within. The only other alternative 
seems to be to suppose that the two minor 
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tribes also extended in full line, the last tribe 
mentioned in each division being the inner- 
most. The collective encampment enclosed a 
large open square, in the centre of which stood 
the tabernacle. The position which the taber- 
nacle thus occupied still remains the place of 
honor in grand oriental camps, and is usually 
oceupied by the tent of the king or general. 
The distance between it and the common camp 
was indicative of respect ; what the distance 
was we are not told, except by the Rabbins, 
who say that it was two thousand cubits, and 
apparently ground this statement upon Josh. 
ii. 4. The interval was not however wholly 
vacant, being occupied by the small camps 
14 


of the Levites, who had the charge and cus- 
tody of the tabernacle, and pitched their tents 
around it; the tents of Moses, Aaron, and 
the priests, occupying the most honorable 
place, fronting the entrance to the tabernacle, 
or rather to the court which contained it. 
The Jewish writers say that the cireum- 
ference of the entire encampment was 
about twelve miles ; a statement which would 
seem sufficiently moderate when we recollect 
the hollow square in the centre, and consider 
the vast extent of ground required for the 
tents of two millions of people. This regu- 
lar and admirable arrangement of so vast a 
host, under their ensigns, around the taber- 
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nacle, must have given a most striking and 
impressive appearance to the camp, as viewed 
from the hills. We know the effect which 
the view of it produced upon one person, who 
did view it from the hills, and then broke 
forth in rapture, exclaiming, ‘“‘ How goodly 
are thy tents, O Jacob ! and thy tabernacles, 
O Israel! As the valleys are they spread 
forth, as the trees of lign-aloes which the 
Lord hath planted, and as cedar trees beside 
_ the waters.”? (Num. xxiv. 5, 6.) 

The encampment being thus formed, the 
next consideration was, to regulate the mode 
of marching, which was accordingly done as 
follows : — 

Whenever they were to decamp (which 
was always to take place as soon as the pil- 
lar of the cloud left the tabernacle) the 
trumpet was to be immediately sounded, 
and, upon the first alarm, the standard of 
Judah being raised, the three tribes which 
belonged to it were to set forward. On the 
movement of these the tabernacle was to be 
taken down with all convenient expedition, 
and the Gershonites and Merarites were to 
attend the wagons with the boards and staves 
belonging to it. This being done, a second 
alarm was to be given by the trumpet, on 
which the standard of Reuben’s camp was to 
advance with the three tribes belonging to it. 
After these were to follow the Kohathites, 
bearing the sanctuary, which, because it was 
more holy, and not so cumbersome, as the 
pillars and boards of the tabernacle, was 
not to be put into a wagon, but carried on 
their shoulders. Next was to follow the 
standard of Ephraim’s camp, with the 
tribes belonging to it; and, last of all, the 
other three tribes, under the standard of 
Dan, were to bring up the rear. 

A short time after these matters were 
adjusted, the, pillar of the cloud gave the 
Israelites a signal to decamp. On their 
beginning to move, agreeably to the order 
prescribed, Moses addressed himself to God. 
‘« Rise,’’ said he, ‘‘ Lord, and let thine ene- 
mies be scattered ; and let them that hate 
thee flee before thee. And when the ark 
of. the covenant (by which they were direct- 
ed when to stop) rested, he added. ‘‘ Return, 
O Lord, unto the many thousands of Israel.” 

After marching for three days in the wil- 
derness of Sinai, the Israelites began to 
complain of the fatigues of their journey, 
and to relate their grievances, with great 


asperity, to Moses. ‘This so offended the Al- 
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mighty, that he sent down fire from heaven, 
which destroyed all those who were situated 
in the extreme parts of the camp. The rest 
were so terrified at this circumstance, that 
they immediately applied to Moses, at whose 
intercession the fire ceased, but, in remem- 
brance of the incident, he called the place 
Taberah, which, in the Hebrew language, 
signifies burning. 

But this instance of the divine power had 
little effect on the dissatisfied Israelites. 
They made heavy complaints for want of. 
flesh for food ; and intimated to Moses how 
much happier they were when in the land 
of Egypt, where, though in a state of bond- 
age, they could possess a variety of articles 
necessary for the preservation of life. 

Moses had often heard them murmur, 
and patiently borne with it, but now that 
they were grown so numerous, and the 
greatness of their numbers demanding still 
more care and vigilance to govern them than 
what came from the assistance of the magis- 
trates appointed by the advice of his father- 
in-law Jethro, he became exceedingly un- 
easy, and, in an address to God, represent- 
ed the great and heavy burdens under which 
he labored, in having the management of so 
numerous and dissatisfied a people. 

No sooner did the Almighty hear the 
complaints of his faithful servant, than he 
immediately gave him relief, by ordering 
him to choose seventy men from among the 
elders of Israel, and to bring them with 
him to the tabernacle of the congregation. 
** There,’’ said he, ‘‘I will come down and 
talk with thee, and I will give them a por- 
tion of the same spirit with which I have in- 
spired thee ; and they shall bear the burden 
of the people with thee.” 

In conformity to the divine command, 


Moses selected seventy of the elders, sixty-- 


eight of whom he conducted to the taber- 
nacle, whither they had no sooner arrived 
than the Almighty was pleased to fulfil his 
promise, by inspiring them with the like 
kind of spirit he had given to Moses, and 
by which they were enabled to prophesy. 
Nay, so extensive was this inspiration, that 
though the other two came not out with the 
rest of the tabernacle, but. remained in the 
camp, yet they received the same impression 
of the spirit with the rest, and, in like man- 
ner, prophesied. This circumstance so sur- 
prised a certain young man in the camp, 
that he immediately hastened to the taberna- 
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cle, to acquaint Moses that Edad and Medad 
(which were the names of the two elders 
left behind) were prophesying in the camp. 
Joshua (who was totally unacquainted with 
the operations of the Lord by his spirit) was 
likewise greatly surprised, and, thinking it a 
derogation of his master, likewise ran to the 
tabernacle, and advised Moses to restrain 
them from that power which only belonged 
to himself. But Moses reproved him for his 
conduct in these words: ‘‘ Dost thou,’’ said 
he, ‘‘envy them on my account? Would 
to God that ail the Lord’s people were in- 
spired, and that they might be endued with 
the spirit of prophecy !”’ 

The murmurings of the people for want 
of flesh still continued, and to such a height 
did their fury arise, that they beset Moses’ 
tent on all sides, and, in the most tumultuous 
manner, demanded of him to relieve their 
necessities. Thus circumstanced, Moses ap- 
plied himself to God, to whom he intimated 
the little probability there was of supplying 
so numerous a body of people with the arti- 
cle requested. The Almighty was pleased 
to promise that he would remove this evil ; 
and at the same time gently rebuked Moses 
in these words: ‘‘ Is the Lord’s hand,”’ said 
he, ‘‘waxed short? thou shalt see now 
whether my word shall come to pass unto 
thee or not.” 

It was not long before this divine promise 
was fulfilled; for the Almighty causing a 
south wind to arise, it drove prodigious quan- 
tities of quails from the seacoast to within a 
mile of the camp, which being taken by the 
people, they feasted on them in the most 
greedy manner. 

But God soon called them to a dreadful 
account for their insolent demand of flesh, 
and their distrust of his providence; for 
while they were regaling themselves with 
these dainties, he visited them with a severe 
plague, of which great numbers died, and 
were buried on the spot where they fell. In 
consequence of this circumstance the place 
was called Kibroth-Hattaavah, which signi- 
fies the graves or sepulchres of lust and 
concupiscence. 

From this place the Israelites marched to 
Hazeroth, where they had not been long be- 
fore another circumstance occurred of a very 
disagreeable nature. Aaron and his sister 
Miriam, observing the great power their 
brother Moses had over the people, and that 
God chiefly made use of him in the delivery 
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of his sacred oracles, began to look upon 
him with an eye of envy. To give some 
color to their conduct, they pretended to fall 
out with him, on account of his having mar- 
ried a foreigner, whom they contemptuously 
called an Ethiopian ; and, to lessen his im- 
portance, and at the same time enlarge their 
own, they added, ‘‘ What, hath the Lord 
spoken only to Moses? hath he not spoken 
also by us?”’ 

Moses saw the discontent of his brother 
and sister ; but considering it only as a per- 
sonal pique, took no notice of it. The Al- 
mighty, however, being greatly offended at 
their conduct, thought proper to interpose, 
and convince them that such behavior to his 
faithful servant was of the most heinous 
nature, and should not pass unnoticed. Or- * 
dering, therefore, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, 
to attend at the door of the tabernacle, he 
sharply rebuked the two latter for their inso- 
lence, asking them, how they durst speak 
against his servant Moses? ‘‘ You,” said 
he to Miriam, ‘‘ have shared in the prophetic 
office, and to you have I declared my will in 
dreams and visions; but with Motes I have 
conversed more familiarly, and I will speak 
face to face with him, and show him as much 
of my glory as he is capable of seeing.’ 

Thus Moses had the secret. satisfaction of 
finding himself justified by his divine pro- 
tector; but Aaron, to his great confusion, 
beheld his sister Miriam made a dreadful ex- 
ample of God’s anger. She was suddenly 
afflicted with a most dreadful and inveterate 
leprosy; upon which Aaron, addressing 
himself to Moses, acknowledged the sin they 
had committed, begged pardon, and solicited 
him to intercede with God in behalf of his 
sister, that the leprosy might be removed, 
and her former health restored. 

Moses, who was naturally of a meek dis- 
position, and ever ready to pardon an injury 
offered to himself, made no hesitation at com- 
plying with Aaron’s request. His interces- 
sion had the desired effect: the Almighty 
was pleased to promise that the evil should 
be removed; but as the offence was of a 
public nature, he ordered her to be turned 
out of the camp for seven days, in the man- 
ner of a common leper, in order to deter 
others from committing the like seditious 
practices. 

Soon after Miriam’s return to the camp, 
the Israelites removed to the desert of Pa- 
ran; whence, after several encampments, 
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they reached Kadesh-Barnea, situated on the | 


frontiers of the land of Canaan. 

On their arrival at this place, Moses, by 
the divine command, selected twelve men, 
one from each tribe, whom he ordered to go 
as spies into the promised land, to take a 
view of the country. He charged them to 
make a diligent examination into the strength 
of its cities and inhabitants, the nature and 
fertility of its soil, and the principal articles 
it produced, some of the latter of which he 
told them to bring with them on their return. 
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With these instructions the twelve spies 
set forward on their journey, and proceeded 
from the entrance of the country on the 
north, to its extremity on the south. In 
their way back they passed through a valley 
remarkable for its fertility in vines, and 
therefore called the valley of Eshcol, which 
signifies a cluster of grapes. Attracted by 
the beauty of the fruit, they determined to 
preserve some and carry it to the camp. 
They cut down a branch, on which was only 
one cluster of grapes, but of such an im- 
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moderate size, that they were obliged to lay 
it ona pole, and carry it between two of 
them. Nor was this the only product of 
this happy soil: the golden fig and beautiful 
pomegranate adorned the trees, and a variety 
of other fruits (of which they took samples 
with them) loaded the luxuriant branches. 
The spies having, in the compass of forty 
days, taken a view of the whole country of 
Canaan, returned to the camp of the Israel- 
ites ; and, after showing them the fruits of 
the land, gave them an account of the obser- 
vations they had made in the course of their 
journey. “‘ We have been,”’ said they, ‘in 


the country to which you sent us. It is a 
fertile and plentiful land ; but the inhabitants 
of it are powerful. There are great cities 
with strong walls. We have seen those men 
of the race of Anak, warlike men, and of a 
gigantic stature. The Amalekites inhabit 
the south part of the land; the Hittites, 
Jebusites, and Amorites, the mountains; 
and the Canaanites, the banks of the river 
Jordan.” 

The people were highly pleased with that 
part of the account relative to the fertility 
of the country ; but when they reflected on 
its strength, with the size and number of its 
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inhabitants, they were greatly alarmed, and 
expressed their fears at being brought to a 
place where they were in the most imminent 
danger. But Caleb and Joshua (two of the 
twelve who were sent to view the country) 


endeavored to remove their fears, by saying, 


“Let us make ourselves masters of the 
country, for we are strong enough to conquer 
the inhabitants.”’ : 

This had the desired effect, and might 
have produced happy consequences, had it 
not been for the cowardly disposition of the 


_ other ten, who, perceiving that: the account 


given by Caleb and Joshua, had fired the 
people with a desire of becoming the 
possessors of the country by a speedy con- 
quest, began to retract from their former 
accounts, to paint matters in the worst light, 
and to represent it as a thing impossible, 
both by reason of the strength of its fortified 
towns, and the valor and gigantic stature of 
the inhabitants. 

This cowardly representation defeated all 
the arguments used by Caleb and Joshua in 
favor of the enterprise. The Israelites, one 
and all, cried out they could never hope to 
overcome such powerful nations, in compari- 
son with which they looked on themselves as 
mere grasshoppers and reptiles. In short, 
their murmurings grew to such a height, by 
the next morning, that a return to Egypt 
was thought more advisable than to face such 
an enemy ; and they went so far as.to delib- 
erate on a proper person who should recon- 
duct them into the land of their former 
thraldom. 

This perverseness of the people greatly 
afflicted Moses, who, finding them bent on 
their own ruin, and fearful that some dread- 
ful consequence would follow, prostrated 
himself on the ground (as did also his 
brother Aaron) in the presence of the whole 
assembly, and besought of God that he 
would be merciful in his judgments on the 
people for their sin and ingratitude. 

Caleb and Joshua expressed their grief 
by rending their clothes; and endeavored, in 
the most forcible manner, to convince the 
people that their fears were ill founded, and 
that they might, by putting their trust in 
God, overpower their enemies, and make 
themselves masters of the promised land. 
“The land” (said they) ‘‘ that we passed 
through is indeed a rich and fertile land, 
abounding with all things necessary for life. 
If we please the Lord he will bring us into 
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this land, and give it us. Do not, therefore, 
by rebelling against him, forfeit his promise 
and protectiin. Nor be afraid of the people 
of the land, whom we shall as surely conquer 
as we eat our food, and with as much ease. 
The Lord is with us, and we have nothing 
to fear.”’ 

But so far was this speech from making 
any impression on the perverse and obstinate 
Israelites, that, in a tumultuous manner, 
they called out to stone Caleb and Joshua ; 
and which they would certainly have done, 
had not the glory of God at that instant’ visi- 
bly appeared before all the people, in the 
tabernacle of the congregation. 

As soon as Moses saw this he prostrated * 
himself before the Lord, who, being highly’ 
incensed against the Israelites for their per- 
verse conduct, threatened to send a pesti- 
lence that should totally extirpate them, and 
at the same time told Moses that he would 
make him a prince of a more numerous and 
powerful nation. ; 

The pious Moses (as he had several times 
done before) became again an intercessor for 
the people. He in the most earnest manner 
solicited the Almighty to pardon their of 
fences, and represented the consequences that 
might follow should he totally destroy them : 
the substance of his solicitations and obser- 
vations was in words to this effect: ‘‘O thou 
everlasting Jehovah, who appearedst to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and Jacob, and who wast 
graciously pleased to promise that their chil- 
dren should inherit the land of Canaan, look 
in mercy on this people, whom neither 
promises will encourage, nor threatenings 
deter from disobeying thee. O Lord, turn 
away thy fierce anger, for thou art a God of 
mercy, and I will trust in thee to spare this 
wicked, this rebellious people.” 

These arguments and expostulations in 
some measure averted the divine vengeance, 
the Almighty promising Moses not to put 
his first design into execution. But as the 
ingratitude and infidelity of the people had 
become intolerable (notwithstanding God’s 
constant care in providing against their 
wants, screening them from their enemies, 
and preserving them from all dangers), he 
declared that not one of those who had 
murmured, from twenty years old and up- 
ward, should ever enter the promised land ; 
but that they should wander with their cbil- 
dren about the wilderness for the space of 
forty years, in which time they should all 
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pay the debt of nature, and that their chil- 
dren should have those possessions which, 
had they not been so disobedient, they 
might have enjoyed themselves. 

As for the ten false spies, who were the 
immediate authors of this defection, they 
were all destroyed by a sudden death, and 
became the first instances of the punishment 
denounced against the body of the people. 

Caleb and Joshua, who had not only done 
their duty in giving a faithful account of 
their observations, but also endeavored to 
remove the ill-concerted intentions of the 
people, were preserved. For this their conduct 
they received the divine approbation, as also 
a promise that they should live to enter and 
inherit the promised land. 

When Moses related these particulars to 
the people their tempers were greatly 
altered, and they expressed their uneasiness 
for the offence they had committed by 
putting on the deepest mourning. Suppos- 
ing that their forwardness now would make 
some atonement for their former cowardice, 
they assembled themselves together the next 
morning, and offered to go on the conquest. 
“We are ready,”’ said they, ‘‘ to go to the 
place whereof the Lord has spoken to us.”’ 

But this offer, instead of arising from any 
natural courage, took place only from a pre- 
sumptuous rashness. This Moses well 
knew, and therefore endeavored all he 
could to dissuade them from so _ ill 
judged an enterprise. He told them it was 
contrary to God’s express command, and 
therefore could not prosper; that by their 
late undutiful behavior they had forfeited 
his assistance and protection, without which 
it was impossible for them to succeed ; and 
that, as the Amalekites and Canaanites had 
gained the passes of the mountains before 
them, every attempt must prove abortive. 

But all this admonition had no weight 
with the obstinate Israelites. Notwithstand- 
ing the ark of the covenant was not with 
them ; notwithstanding Moses, their general, 
was not at the head of them; yet out they 
marched to the top of the mountains, where, 
the enemy surprising them, they were immedi- 
ately thrown into the greatest disorder, pro- 
digious numbers were slain, and the rest 
obliged to save themselves by flight; nor 
did they stop till they came to a place called 

* It is very reasonable to imagine, that Moses 


(who was well acquainted with the gracious and 
ready assistance of God in time of need) was, 
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|Hormah. Though it was but eleven days’ ’ 


their disobedience, they were so interrupted 
as to be nearly two years in getting to the 
place whence they came. 

Many remarkable circumstances occurred 
during the stay of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness. The first recorded by the sacred’ 
historian is an instance of the divine severity 
on a man who, by a post-fact law, was ad- 
judged to be stoned to death for violating 
the sabbath, by gathering sticks on that 
day. Though a particular injunction had 
been laid on the people to keep this com- 
mandment in the strictest manner, yet no 
penalty had been annexed to the violation 
of it. The people, therefore, who brought 
the offender before Moses, were ordered to 
keep him in custody till he should know the 
divine pleasure concerning sabbath-breakers. — 
The Almighty was pleased to return for 
answer, that such transgressors should be 
stoned to death; upon which the offender 
was immediately conducted out of the camp, 
and the sentence executed. 

The next material circumstance that oc-~ 
curred was a violent rebellion raised by 
Korah, great-grandson of Levi, and conse- 
quently one of the heads of that tribe. 
This ambitious person, having long envied 
Aaron, on account of him and his family 
being raised to the highest office in the 


priesthood, and to which he thought himself 
jhad an equal title, was always caballing 


against him, till at length he had brought 
over two hundred and fifty eminent persons 
to his interest, among whom were Dathan 
‘and Abiram, two of the chiefs of the tribe 
lof Reuben. 

As soon as Korah thought matters proper- 
ly ripe for an open rupture, he appeared 
at the head of the faction, and publicly 
upbraided Moses and Aaron with an unjust 
ambition, in usurping that power to them- 
selves of which he thought himself entitled 
to a part; and that the arbitrary measures 
they pursued were injurious to the people, 
by depriving them of their just and natural 
liberties. 

This strange and unexpected address so 
surprised Moses, that be immediately pros- 
trated himself on the ground, in which situa- 
tion he lay for some time.* At length he 


ing himself to the Lord for protection against 
this mutinous body of people. And it is likewise 


journey hence to Kadesh-barnea, yet, for’ 


during the time of his being on the ground, apply- 
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arose, and, with great steadiness and mag- 
nanimity, informed them that the next day 
the Lord would decide the controversy, and 
would make it appear who were his servants, 
who were holy, and who were the proper per- 
sons to be admitted into his divine presence. 
He then, with his usual calmness and serenity 
of mind, argued the matter with them, and, 
in the most mild manner, rebuked them for the 
impropriety of their conduct. He was ratMfer 
more severe on Korah (who was the author 
of the defection) than the rest ; and conclud- 
ed with addressing them conjunctively in 
words to this effect: ‘‘ Hear me”’ (says he), 
“ye sons of Levi. Is it a matter of so light 
concern, that the God of Israel hath distin- 
guished you from the rest of Israel, to admit 
you to the more immediate service of the 
tabernacle, and to stand before the congrega- 
tion and minister tothem? Is not this an 
honor sufficient to satisfy your ambitious 
spirit, but that ye must aim at the priesthood 
too? This is the cause of your clamors; 
and for this ye have moved the people to 
sedition. But, be assured, whatever ye may 
pretend against Aaron, this insult is against 
the Lord, as it is against his dispensations 
that ye murmur and conspire.” 

Dathan and Abiram were at some distance 
when Moses thus talked with the rest of the 
conspirators ; and therefore, supposing they 
had been drawn into the plot at the instiga- 
tion of Korah, he sent for them privately, 
with a design of arguing the matter with 
them in the mildest terms. But instead of 
a civil answer, he ‘received the following 
haughty message: ‘‘Is it” (said they) ‘‘a 
matter of so small moment, that thou hast 
brought us out of a land which flowed with 
plenty, to kill us in the desert? Thou 
affectest dominion, and wouldst make thy- 
self prince over us also. Notwithstanding 
thy fair promises, thou hast not brought 
us into a land that flows with milk and honey, 
nor given us any inheritance of fields and 
vineyards ; but when we were ready to take 
possession of the promised land, thou didst 
turn us back into this barren desert, to re- 
peat the fatigues and hardships we had before 
undergone. We will not come.” 

These unjust reproaches highly provoked 
Moses, but, instead of returning any ill 


reasonable to imagine, that while he lay in this 
humble posture God appeared to him, and gave 
him comfortable advice in what manner he should 
conduct himself; as he soon after spoke to them 
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language to them, he addressed himself to 
God, saying: ‘ Respect not thou their offer- 
ing. Ihave not taken one ass from them, 
neither have I hurt one of them.’’ He then 
summoned Korah and all his companions 
to meet him and Aaron the next.day at the 
tabernacle, and to bring with them their cen- 
sers ready prepared with incense to appear 
before the Lord. 

Accordingly, early the next morning, 
Moses and Aaron went to the tabernacle, 
whither Korah also repaired at the head of 
his party, with each man a censer in his hand, 
and attended by a prodigious multitude of 
people, who, in all probability, went as spec- 
tators of this singular contest. 

The first thing that attracted their attention 
was the amazing splendor that issued from 
the cloud over the tabernacle, from which 
God called to Moses and Aaron, ordering 
them to withdraw, that he might inflict that 
punishment on the rebellious crew they justly 
deserved. 

Moses and Aaron, knowing that the multi- 
tude who attended on this occasion did it only 
to gratify their curiosity, and at the same time 
lamenting that they should equally suffer 
with the wicked Korah and his party, pros- 
trated themselves before God, and interceded 
for their protection. ‘‘O God”? (said they), 
‘thou God of the spirit of all flesh, shall 
one man sin, and wilt thou be angry with 
all?’ Their prayers were no sooner offered 
than heard ; and the Almighty, being please: 
to listen to their solicitation, commanded 
them to tell the people to withdraw. Fright- 
ened at the amazing splendor that issued 
from the cloud, they readily obeyed this 
order, and retired at some distance from the 
tents of Korah and his two principal asso- 
ciates, Dathan and Abiram, who stood in a 
daring manner near their own tents, attended 
by their wives and families. 

As soon as the multitude had retired to a 
proper distance, Moses addressed them in 
words to this effect: ‘‘ By this”? (said he) 
‘* you shall know that the Lord has commis-. 
sioned me to do what I have done, and that 
I have undertaken nothing of my own head. 
If these men”’ (meaning Korah and _ his 
party) ‘‘ die the common way of nature, or be 
visited as other men, then take it for granted 


with great courage, and to vindicate himself, put’ 
the matter between him and them upon trial the 


| next day. 
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the Lord hath not sent me; but if he deal | 


with them after a strange and unusual man- 
ner, and the earth, opening her mouth, swal- 
low them up alive, then shall ye under- 
stand that these men have provoked. the 
Lord.” 

No sooner had Moses spoken these words 
than the earth was suddenly convulsed, and 
the surface of it opening, Korah and _ his 
two. adherents, Dathan and Abiram, to- 
gether with their families and substance, 
were all swallowed up alive, and, the ground 
closing on them, they perished. When the 
people who stood round them saw-their dis- 
mal fate they were greatly frightened, and 
cried out, ‘‘ Let us fly, lest the earth swal- 
low us up also.” 

In the mean time God, to punish the rest 
of these rebellious people, who had profanely 
attempted to offer incense contrary to the 
law, sent down fire from heaven and de- 
stroyed the whole two hundred and fifty men 
that had joined with Korah. 

To perpetuate the memory of this judg- 
ment, as well as to deter, for the future, any 
but the sons of Aaron from presuming to 
burn incense before the Lord, Moses, by the 
divine command, ordered Eleazer, Aaron’s 
son, to gather up the censers of the dead, 
and to have them beat into broad plates as 
a covering for the altar, assigning this as a 
reason: ‘‘ That it might be for a memorial 
to the children of Israel, that no stranger, 
or any that was not of Aaron’s family, should 
presume to offer incense before the Lord, 
lest he died the death of Korah and his 
company.” 

It might have been supposed that so 
dreadful a punishment would, at least for 
some time, have kept the Israelites within 
the bounds of their obedience ; but no sooner 
were they recovered from their fright than 
they again began to murmur, and to accuse 
Moses and Aaron with having murdered 
“the people of the Lord ”’ (as they called 
the late mutineers). 

Moses and Aaron, well knowing the tur- 
bulent temper of the people, and fearing 
they might proceed to some violent outrage, 
took sanctuary in the tabernacle, which they 
had ‘no sooner entered than the Almighty 
commanded them to withdraw from the rest 
of the congregation, for that in a short time 
he would destroy them. 


In consequence of this, Moses and Aaron | 


immediately jprostrated themselves on. the 
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ground, and earnestly implored of God to 
spare the people ; but, early as they were in 
their supplication, the divine vengeance was 
before them, for the Almighty, provoked by 
the repeated rebellions of the people, had 
already sent a pestilence among them. 

As soon as Moses observed this, he or- 
dered Aaron to take a censer, put fire and 
incense in it from the altar, and hasten to 
the congregation to make atonement for the 
sins of the people. Aaron did as Moses . 
commanded, and standing between the dead 
and the living, he prayed for some time, and 
the plague ceased. But notwithstanding 
the very short time this calamity lasted, yet 
with such violence did it rage, that the num- 
ber carried off by it amounted to fourteen 
thousand and seven hundred persons. 

Though God had thus in two instances - 
punished the people for their wickedness, 
yet, knowing that the minds of many of 
them were, by the insinuations of Korah and 
his accomplices, still prejudiced against Aaron 
and his family, on account of their being 
invested with the priesthood, he was pleased 
to put an end to all controversy on this head 
by the following miracle. He commanded 
Moses to take a rod from each tribe, and 
to write upon it the name of the prince of 
that tribe to whom it belonged, and to 
write Aaron’s name on that of the tribe of 
Levi; that, when this was done, he should 
lay up the twelve rods in the tabernacle, 
before the ark of the testimony, until the 
next morning, when some miraculous change 
should be seen that would determine in 
whose family the priesthood should be estab- 
lished. 

Moses, who never failed paying an imme- 
diate obedience to the divine command, did 
as he was ordered ; and going next morning 
to the tabernacle, brought out the twelve 
rods in the presence of all the people. 
Eleven of the rods were in the same state 
as when he put them into the tabernacle, 
but the twelfth (which belonged to Aaron) 
had a very different appearance, for it had 
not only budded, but likewise blossomed, 
and bore ripe almonds. A convincing proof 
to the people that God had singled out Aaron 
and his family to the priestly office. 

In memory of this remarkable decision, 
God ordered Aaron’s rod to be laid up in 
the ark of the covenant, that, by the people’s 
seeing it, they might not again rebel, but 
remain satisfied with those whom he had 
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been pleased, in so distinguished a manner, 
to appoint to the priestly office. 

After the establishment of the high-priest’s 
office in Aaron and his family, the Israelites 
moved about, from one place to another, in 
the wilderness, but chiefly about the moun- 
tains of Idumza, until God, by shortening 
the period of human life, had taken away 
almost all that generation, ‘‘ of whom he had 
sworn in his wrath,’’ as the Psalmist expresses 
it, xev. 2, ‘‘that they should not enter into 
his rest.”’ And, indeed, great reason had he 
to be angry with them, since, during the 
remainder of their peregrination, they were 
guilty of many more murmurings than Moses 
has thought proper to record, which, never- 
theless, are mentioned, with no small severity, 
by other inspired writers. See Amos v. 26; 
Acts vii. 48. 

As the time, however, of their entrance 
into the land of Canaan drew near, they 
advanced into the wilderness of Sin, and 
pitched their camp at Kadesh,* where Mir- 
lam,f sister to Moses and Aaron, died, and 
was buried. 

The Israelites had not been long at Kadesh, 
before they were greatly distressed for water, 
upon which (as they had before done on 
similar occasions) they exclaimed, with great 
vehemence, against Moses and Aaron, saying, 
“ Why have ye brought-the Lord’s people’ 
into the wilderness to kill them and their 
cattle? Why did you persuade us to leave 
the fertile land of Egypt to bring us into this 
barren place, which affords neither water to 
quench our thirst, nor fruits to satisfy our 
hunger? Would to God we had perished 
with our brethren before the Lord.” 

The impatience and dissatisfaction of the 
Israelites greatly perplexed Moses and Aaron, 
who, as was their usual custom on such 
occasions, addressed themselves to God, be- 
seeching him to remove the present distresses 
of the people. The Almighty was pleased 
to listen to their request: he ordered Moses 


to take his rod, and, with the assistance of} 


Aaron, assemble the people ‘together ; which 
having done, he should speak to the rock in 
their sight, and it should immediately produce 
abundance of water. ‘ 


* This was not Kadesh-Barnea, the station or 
encampment of the Israelites on the confines of 
the northern part of Canaan; but another Ka- 
desh, situated on the confines of Idumza, and not 
far from the Red Sea. 

+ Miriam was the eldest of the three, and was 
nearly a hundred and thirty years old. Eusebius 
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Agreeably to these orders, Moses and 
Aaron assembled before the rock the people, 
who, no doubt, readily attended in expecta- 
tion of having those grievances removed of 
which they had so greatly complained. 
Hitherto Moses had paid an exact and abso- 
lute obedience to all the commands God had 
enjoined him ; but now (however it happened) 
he made some deviation from his instructions, 
and thereby committed the greatest. miscar- 
riage of his whole life. He was ordered to 
speak to the rock before the people; but, 
instead of so doing, he spoke to the people, 
saying, ‘‘Hear now, ye rebels; must we 
fetch you water out of this rock?” In 
doing this, he expressed impatience and heat 
of spirit, which were in direct opposition to 
that humility he had hitherto possessed. 

This conduct of Moses was highly offensive 
to God, as appeared from his first striking 
the rock without its having the least effect. 
However, on striking it a second time, the 
water issued from it in great abundance, and 
not only the people, but likewise the cattle, 
were plentifully supplied with that necessary 
article they had so much wanted.» » 

Though this was the first time that Moses 
had made the’ least deviation from the divine 
injunctions, yet it pleased the Almighty to 
make him sensible of his fault, and to inflict 
a punishment on him: for his disobedience. 
Considering Aaron also as concerned. with 
him in the transgression; he denounced this 
sentence against them conjunctively. ‘‘ Be- 
cause,’’ said he, ‘‘ye believed me not, to 
sanctify me in the eyes of the children of 
Israel, therefore ye shall not bring this con- 
gregation into the land, which I have given 
them.’’ From this unhappy accident, the 
place was called Meribah, which, in the 
Hebrew language, signifies, chiding or strife. 

Though Moses had committed this offence, 
and received the divine chastisement, yet he 
still preserved the command and government 
of the people. Intending to decamp from 
Kadesh, as a necessary precaution in order 
to secure the safety of the people, he sent 
messengers to the king of Edom (upon whose 
borders they then were) requesting permission 
to pass through his territories, assuring him 


assures us, that in his time her tomb was found 
at Kadesh, a small distance from Petrea, the cap- 
ital of Arabia Petreea. Several of the ancients 
are of opinion that she died a virgin, and that she 
was the legislatrix and governess of the Israelit- 
ish women, as Moses was the legislator of the 
men. 
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that they would not commit any hostilities, 
nor yive the least molestation to any of his 
subjects. But the haughty Edomite was so 
far from granting his request, that he came 
cut with a powerful army to oppose him ; 
upon which Moses, after decamping from 
Kadesh, took another way, and marched to 
Mount Hor, near ,the borders of Edom, 
where they pitched their tents, and for some 
time encamped. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


The time now drawing near, that the 
Israelites were to penetrate the promised land 
(into which the Lord had told Aaron he 
should not enter because of his transgression 
at Meribah), God gave Aaron notice that his 
dissolution was near at hand, that he might 
the more properly prepare himself for so 
awful an event. As a necessary introducticn, 
the Almighty commanded Moses to take 
Aaron, and Eleazar his son (who was to 


MOUNT HOR. 


succeed him in the office of high-priest), and 


Moses having obeyed these commands, 


conduct them to the top of the mount, where | Aaron, in a very short time after, gave up 
he should strip Aaron of his priestly gar-|the ghost ;* and when the people heard that 


ments, and put them upon Eleazar his son. 


he was dead, they mourned for him thirty days. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FIERY SERPENTS. —-BALAAM.— APPROACH TO: €ANAAN.— DEATH OF MOSES. 


Wut the Israelites lay encamped near 
Mount Hor,f Arad, one of the kings of 


Canaan, who dwelt in the south, being 
informed of their situation, and that they 


* He was buried on the spot where he died, it 
being the ancient custom to bury persons of emi- 
See Joshua xxiv. 30; 
This event happened in the fortieth 
year after the Israelites left Egypt, on the first 


nence in high places. 


Judges ii. 9. 


day of the fifth month, which answers to our July, 
at which time Aaron was one hundred and twenty- 
three years of age. See Num. xxxiii. 38, 39. 

t+ Hor. — The mountain on which Aaron died 
(Num. xx. 25, 27), The word Hor is regarded 
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intended visiting his dominions, went out 
with a considerable army to interrupt their 
progress. Accordingly, coming up with 
them, an engagement took place, in which 
the Israelites were worsted, and some of them 


made prisoners. 


- In consequence of this repulse, the Israel- 
ites made a vow to God, promising, if he 
would deliver these people into their hands, 
they would utterly destroy their cities. Their 
divine protector was pleased to listen to their 
request: for, upon their engaging the Ca- 
naanites a second time, they obtained a 
complete victory, took possession of their 
cities, and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword. 

Elated with this success the Israelites 
decamped from Mount Hor, and took their 
route by the Red Sea, marching round Edom, 
through which they had been refused a pas- 
sage by the king of the country As the 
way was long, the passes difficult, and the 
country barren, they, forgetting their late 
success, and reflecting only on the present 
inconveniences, relapsed into their old humor 
of murmuring, and heavily complained both 
against God and Moses. ‘‘ Wherefore,” 
said they, ‘‘have ye brought us up out of 
Evypt to die in the wilderness? for there is 
no bread, neither is there any water, and 
our soul loatheth this light bread.” 

As a pun'shment to the Israelites for this 
fresh instance of their impiety and distrust, 
God sent among them prodigious numbers 
of fiery serpents, whose stings were so ven- 
omous, that those who were bit by them 
died ; and by this plague, great numbers of 
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the Israelites, in a very short space of time, 
were carried off. 

This dreadful calamity so alarmed the 
people, that they flew to Moses for protec- 
tion, acknowledging the offence they had 
committed, and beseeching him to intercede 
with God in their behalf. Moses, pitying 
their distress, readily complied with their 
request ; upon which the Almighty was 
pleased to order him to make a serpent of 
brass resembling those by which they were 
afflicted, and to set it up on a high pole; 
telling him, at the same time, that such as 
were bitten, if they looked up to this ser- 
pent, should be healed. 

Moses obeyed the divine command, and 
though the serpents did not cease biting, that 
the people might be more sensible of their 
transgression, yet, on looking up to the 
brazen serpent, the force of the sting lost its 
effect, and the person afflicted soon recovered. 

The Israelites, after making various 
marches and encampments, between the 
countries of Moab and Ammon, without 
committing the least hostility, at length 
came to the borders of that part of the coun- 
try inhabited by the Amorites. Hence 
Moses sent ambassadors to Sihon their king, 
requesting permission to pass through his 
country, and promising, at the same time, 
not to commit any depredation, or give him 
the least disturbance. 

The Amorite prince, fearful of admitting 
so formidable a body into the heart of his 
kingdom, positively denied the Israelites a 
passage ; and thinking it better policy to 
attack than be attacked, gathered what force 


by the lexicographers as an archaic form of Hi, 
the usual Hebrew term for “mountain.” The 
féw facts given us in the Bible regarding Mount 
Hor are soon told. It was “on the boundary 
line” (Num. xx. 23) or “at the edge” (xxxiil. 
37) of the land of Edom. It was the halting- 
place of the people next after Kadesh (xx. 22, 
Xxxiii. 37), and they quitted it for Zalmonah 
(xxxiii. 41) in the road to the Red Sea (xxi. 4). 
It was during the encampment at Kadesh that 
Aaron was gathered to his fathers. It is almost 
unnecessary to state that it is situated on the east- 
ern side of the great valley of the Arabah, the 
highest and most conspicuous of the whole range 
of the sandstone mountains of Edom. having close 
beneath it on its eastern side the mysterious city 
of Petra. The tradition has existed from the 
earliest date. It is now the Jebel Nebi-Harin, 
“the mountain of the Prophet Aaron.” Of the 
geological formation of Mount Hor we have no 
very trustworthy accounts. The general structure 
of the range of Edom, of which it forms the 
most prominent feature, is new red sandstone, 


‘displaying itself to an enormous thickness. 


Mount Hor itself is said to be entirely sandstone, 
in very horizontal strata. Its height, according 
to the latest measurements, is 4800 feet (Eng.) 
above the Mediterranean, that is to say about 
1700 feet above the town of Petra, 4000 above the 
level of the Arabah, and more than 6000 above 
the Dead Sea. The mountain is marked far and 
near by its double top, which rises like a huge 
castellated building from a lower base, and is sur- 
mounted by acircular dome of the tomb of Aaron, 
a distinct white spot on the dark red surface of 
the mountain. The impression received on the 
spot is that Aaron’s death took place in the small 
basin between the two peaks, and that the people 
were stationed either on the plain at the base of 
the peaks, or at that part of the Wady Abu-Kush- 
eybeh from which the top is commanded. The 
chief interest of Mount Hor will always consist 
in the prospect from its summit — the last view of 
Aaron —that view which was to him what Pisgah 
was to his brother. —Lible Dictionary. A. b. 
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he could, and marched out’ to give them! 
battle. They met near a place called Jahaz, 
when a desperate engagement ensued, in 
which the Amorites were totally defeated, 
and the whole body put to the sword. The 
Israelites pursuing their conquests made 
themselves masters of the most considerable 
places belonging to the Amorites, particu- 
larly Heshbon, which, with the villages 
about it, Sihon had before taken from the 
Moabites. 

From Heshbon the Israelites marched 
toward Bashan (taking several other places 
in their way belonging to the Amorites, par- 
ticularly a large city called Jaazer) where 
the giant Og, another king of the Amorites, 
resided, and who, on the approach of the 
Israelites, drew out his gigantic troops in 
order to give them battle. Fearful lest the 
Israelites should be discouraged at the sight 
of this formidable army, Moses, by the com- 
mand of God, bade them be of good spirits, 
and not entertain the least apprehensions of 
danger, for that God would deliver them into 
their hands, and they should make as easy a 
conquest over them as they had done over 
King Sihon. 

Animated at this intelligence, the Israel- 
ites marched with all expedition against the 
Amorites, whom they attacked with such 
success as to obtain a complete victory, and 
not only the whole of the people, but like- 
wise King Og and his sons, were put to the 
sword. ‘They then seized on the principal 
parts of the country, and utterly destroyed 
the inhabitants, reserving only the cattle and 
spoil of the cities, as they had done before 

_in the case of Sihon. 

Encouraged by these successes, the Israel- 
ites marched to the plains of Moab, and en- 
camped on the bank of the river Jordan, 
nearly opposite to Jericho. The approach 
of these victorious strangers struck a terror 
among the people wherever they went, and 
the fame of their late success against the 
Amorites threw Balak, the king of Moab, 
and all his people, into the most dreadful 
consternation. 

Balak, knowing himself too weak to en- 
_gage the mighty force of Israel himself, 
formed a strong alliance with his neighbors 
the Midianites, and a consultation was held 
between the heads of each, what steps should 
be taken to avoid the common danger, and 
to secure themselves against these bold in- 
vaders. 


The result of this consultation was, that 
messengers should be sent to Balaam, a 
noted magician, who lived at Pethor, a city 
of Mesopotamia, to invite him by bribes to 
come to Moab, and, by cursing the Israel- 
ites, prevent their proving successful in that 
part of the country. In consequence of this 
determination, a select number of the prin- 
cipal people, both of Moab and Midian, were 
despatched to Balaam with many valuable 
presents, and with orders that they should, 
if possible, bring him with them to Moab, 
that, by his enchantments and curses, he 
might destroy the power of the Israelites, 
and thereby secure them from every kind of 
danger. 

As soon as these deputies arrived at Pethor 
they delivered their message to Balaam, who 
desired them to tarry with him that night, for 
that he could not give them any answer till 
he had consulted the Lord. The Almighty, 
knowing the secrets of Balaam’s heart, asked 
what men they were that were with him. 
To which he replied, ‘‘ They are some whom 
the king of Moab hath sent to me, to let me 
know that there is a people come out of 
Egypt which covers the face of the earth ; 
and to desire me to come to him and curse 
them, in hopes that he may then be able to 
overcome them and drive them away.’’ To 
this God made answer, ‘Thou shalt not 
go with them; thou shalt not curse the 
people, for they are blessed.”’ 

Not daring to disobey the divine command, 
Balaam arose early in the morning, and 
going to the deputies, dismissed them, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Be gone to your own country, for the 
Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with 
you.”’ 

The deputies, on their return to Moab, 
misrepresented Balaam’s answer to the king ; 
for, instead of telling him that Ged had 
refused to let him: come, they told him that 
Balaam himself had refused to come. In 
consequence of this, Balak, suggesting that 
either the number and quality of his messen- 
gers did not answer Balaam’s ambition, or 
the value of the presents his covetousness, 
resolved, if possible, to remove this obstacle 
by gratifying both.. He accordingly de- 
spatched the chiefs of his nobility to Balaam, 
sending by them much more considerable 
presents than before, and at the same time 
this message: ‘‘ Let nothing,’ said he, 
“hinder thee from coming to me; for I 
will promote thee to very great honor, and 
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give thee whatsoever thou shalt ask, if thou 
wilt but come and curse this people.” 
Balaam, being naturally of a very avari- 
. Gious disposition, accepted the presents from 
the deputies, but evaded complying with 
their request, by assuring them that he durst 
not, on any account whatever, counteract 
the divine will. However, in order to amuse 
and flatter them with expectations, he desired 
them to tarry a little while he made further 
inquiries of the Lord, and, if he thought 
proper to admit his going, he would readily 
attend them. 
The Almighty had at first given Balaam 
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a positive answer, and it was certainly the 
highest disobedience and presumption to ats 
tempt the reversing it bya further application. 
However, blinded by covetousness and am- 
bition, he again addressed himself to God, 
who (provoked at his obstinacy and_pre- 
sumption) was pleased to give him this 
answer: -“‘If the men,’’ said he, “‘ come to 
call thee, rise up and go with them, but. 
yet. the word which I shall say unto thee, - 
that shalt thou do.” 

With this permission, Balaam arose in the 
morning, and, saddling his ass, set’ forward 
with the messengers on their journey to 


Moab. On the road he was met by an 
angel with a drawn sword in his hand, whom, 
though he perceived not, his ass plainly saw, 
and being startled, turned aside in order to 
avoid him. With some difficulty, Balaam 
beat his ass into the road again, soon after 
which the angel placed himself in a narrow 
_passage between two walls which enclosed a 
vineyard. The ass, who was equally startled 
as before, not knowing how to avoid the 
angel, ran against one of the walls and 
crushed Balaam’s foot, upon which he was 
so provoked that he beat him with great 
severity At length the angel removed, and 
fixed himself in a place so very narrow that 


there was no possibility of passing him ; upon 
which the ass made a full stop, and _ fell 
beneath his rider. This enraged Balaam 
still more ; and as he was beating the poor 
animal in the most unmerciful manner, God 
was pleased to give the ass the faculty of 
speech, who expostulated with his master on 
his severe treatment in words to this effect : 
‘¢ What,” said he, ‘‘ have I done to thee, 
that thou shouldst beat me these three 
times? ”’ — ‘‘ Because,”’ said Balaam, ‘‘ thou 
hast. deserved it in mocking me: had La 
sword in my hand I would kill thee.” The 
ass replied, ‘‘Am I not thine ass, upon 
which thou hast been accustomed to ride 
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ever since I was thine ; did I ever serve thee 
so before ?”” 

While Balaam was thus conversing with 
his ass, God was pleased to open his eyes, 
and let him see the angel standing in the 
way, with a naked sword in his hand. Terri- 
fied at so unexpected a sight, Balaam fell on 
his face, acknowledged his offence, asked 
pardon for it, and offered, if his journey was 
displeasing to God, immediately to return. 

That his journey was displeasing to the 
Almighty he certainly could not be ignorant, 
because, in his first address, God had ex- 
pressly interdicted his going. He was 
pleased, however, to suffer him to proceed, 
that some kind of advantage might be raised 
out of this man’s wickedness, and to make 
him, who was hired to curse, the instrument 
of pronouncing a blessing on his people 

When Balak heard that Balaam was on 
the road, he went himself to receive him on 
the confines of his dominions. As soon as 
Balak saw him, he in a friendly manner 
blamed him for not coming at his first send- 
ing, which Balaam excused on account of 
the restraint that had been laid upon him 
by the Almighty. Balak then conducted 
him to his capital. where he that day pub- 
licly entertained him in the most sumptuous 
manner; and the next morning conducted 
him to the high places consecrated to the 
idol Baal, whence he might take an advan- 
tageous view of the camp of the Israelites. 

After being here some short time, Balaam 
ordered seven altars to be erected, and sey- 
en oxen, together with the like number of 
rams, to be prepared for sacrifice. Balaam, 
having offered an ox and a ram on each 
altar, left Balak to stand by the sacrifices, 
while himself withdrew at sonie distance to 
consult the Lord. On his return he ad- 
‘dressed the king, in the presence of the 
whole company, in words to this effect: 
**Thou hast caused me, O king,”’ said he, 
**to come from out of the mountains of the 
east to curse the family of Jacob, and bid 
defiance to Israel. But how shall I curse 
those whom God hath not cursed? and how 
shall I defy those whom the Lord hath not 
defied? From the tops of the rocks I see 
their protector, and from the hills I behold 
‘him. Behold, this people shall be separated 
to God, and distinguished from all other 
people in religion, laws, and course of life: 
they shall not be reckoned among the na- 
tions.” He then set forth the great pros- 


perity and increase of the Israelites, and 
concluded by wishing that his lot, both in life 
and in death, might be like unto theirs. 
‘Let me die,’’ said he, ‘‘the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 

Balak, alarmed as well as incensed at 
these words, which were quite contrary to 
what he had expected, passionately said to 
Balaam, ‘‘ What hast thou done? I sent for 
thee to curse mine enemies; but, instead 
thereof, thou hast blessed them.’’ Balaam 
excused himself by urging the necessity of 
his instructions, from which, he said, it was 
not in his power at that time to make the 
least deviation. 

Not discouraged at this rebuff, Balak, 
thinking that a change of place might pro- 
duce a change of fortune, or better success, 
conducted Balaam to the top of Mount Pis- 
gah, in order to try whether he could thence 
fulfil his wishes by cursing the Israelites. 

Balaam, willing to please the king, had 
seven other altars erected here, and a buk 
lock and ram offered on each. As soon as 
the sacrifices were ready he withdrew, as 
before, to consult thé Lord, from whom he 
received fresh instructions. On his return 
to Balak and his attendants, the king, big 
with expectation of the result, asked what 
the Lord had spoken. Balaam answered as 
follows: ‘‘ Consider,”? said he, ‘*O Balak, 
thou son of Zippor, consider that God, who 
hath already blessed Israel, and forbidden 
me to curse them, is not like a man that he 
should renounce his promise, or repent of 
what he does. Hath he promised, and shall 
he not perform? or hath he spoken, and 
shall he not make it good? Behold, I have 
received commission to bless, and he hath 
blessed, and I cannot reverse it. He does 
not approve of afflictions or outrages against 
the posterity of Jacob, nor of vexation or 
trouble against the posterity of Israel. The 
Lord his God is with him, and the shout of 
a king isin him. God hath brought them 
out of Egypt; he hath, as it were, the 
strength of a unicorn. Surely no en- 
chantment can prevail against Jacob, nor 
any divination against Israel So that, con- 
sidering what God will work this time for 
the deliverance of his people, all the world 
shall wonder and say, What hath God 
wrought, who hath put his people out of the 
reach of fraud or force, and turned the in- 
tended curse into a blessing! And to show 
their future strength and success, the people 
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shall rise up as a great lion, and lift them- 
selves up as a young lion. They shall not 
lie down until they eat of the prey, and 
drink of the blood of the slain.”’ 

Balak was so mortified at this speech, that, 
in the height of his passion, he forbade | 
Balaam either to bless or curse ; but after 
his indignation was somewhat abated he 
changed his mind, and desired him to make 
a further trial at another place. According- 
ly, Balaam was conducted to the top of 
Mount Peor, where fresh altars were raised 
and fresh sacrifices offered; but all to no 
purpose. Balaam well knew the positive | 
will of God in this case was to bless, and not 
to curse. He did not therefore, as before, 
retire for further instructions, but, casting 
his eyes on the tents of the Israelites, thus 
exclaimed: ‘‘ How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel!” 
He then, in proper and significant meta- | 
phors, foretold their extent, fertility, and 
strength, and that ‘‘ those that blessed them 
should be *blessed, and those that cursed 
them should be cursed.”’ 

Balak, enraged to hear Baalam, whom he | 
had sent for to curse the Israelites, thus 
three times successively bless them, could nc 
longer contain himself, but, clasping his 
hands together, bade him haste and be gone, 
since by his folly, he had both abused (od 
and defrauded himself. © ‘I thought,” said | 
he, ‘‘ to have promoted thee to great honor, | 
if thou hadst answered my design in curs- 
ing Israel; but the Lord hath hindered thy | 
preferment.”’ 

Balaam, in excuse, made use of the same} 
arguments he had done before, namely, that 
he could not run counter to the divine com- 
mands, but must speak what the Lord had 
put into his mouth. He then, in expecta- 
tion of obtaining some reward from the king, 


notwithstanding he had not answered the) 


purposes for which he was sent, offered to} 


advertise him of what the Israelites would) 
do to his people in subsequent ages; which 
being accepted by Balak, he prophesied as 
follows: ‘‘ That a star should come forth! 
from Jacob, and a rod from Israel; that it) 
should smite the chiefs of Moab, and destroy 
the children of Seth; that Edom should fall 
under its power, that the Amalekites should 
be totally destroyed, and the Kenites made 
captives.” 

Having said this, Balaam left the king, 
but without receiving any reward, as he had 
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expected, for his predictions. Vexed at this 
disappointment, and considering the Israel-. 
ites as the occasion of it, he determined to 
wreak his vengeance on them. He knew 
that their prosperity depended on their strict 
observance of the divine laws, and that there 
was no way to bring a curse on them but 
by seducing them from their duty. To ac- 
complish, therefore, his wicked design, he 
advised both the Moabites and Midianites to 
send their daughters into the camp of the 
Israelites, that they might first entice the 
people into lewdness, and then into idolatry ; 
by doing of which they would infellibly be 
deprived of that divine assistance that had 
hitherto protected them. 

This wicked stratagem, being highly ap- 
proved of by the Moabites and Midianites, 
was immediately put into execution, and in 
some measure attended with the wished-for 
success Many of the Israelites were de 
luded by these strange women, not only to 
commit whoredom with them, but also idola- 
try, by assisting at their sacrifices, and 
worshipping their gods, even their god Baal- 

eor 

: These offences were highly displeasing to 
God, who, as a punishment on the people, 
commanded Moses to take the chiefs of those 
who had worshipped Baal-peor, and hang 
them up in the sight of the people, without 
paying respect either to friendship or kindred. 
This was accordingly done, and the number 
that suffered was about one thousand. But 
the divine justice did not stop here, for those 
who had committed whoredom were visited 
with a dreadful plague, which in a short time 
carried off no less than twenty-four thousand 
persons 

These severe punishments opened the eyes 
of the sinful Israelites, who assembled at the 
door of the tabernacle, and, with the most 
expressive sense of affliction, bewailed their 
folly and wickedness in suffering themselves 
to have been deluded by a strange people 
who were their mortal enemies. 

While the whole congregation were thus 
situated at the door of the tabernacle, they 
were surprised with an instance of the most 
unparalleled boldness and depravity in one 
of the chiefs of the tribe of Simeon, named 
Zimri, who, in the sight of Moses and al! the 
people, brought with him a young Midian- 
itish princess, named Cozbi, into the camp, 
and, with all the actions of gallantry, con- 
ducted her to his tent. 
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This impious as well as insolent behavior 
particularly engaged the attention of Phin- 
eas, the son of Kleazar the high-priest, who, 
fired with a just indignation, suddenly arose, 
and ° taking a javelin in his hand, rah to 
Zimri’s tent, and put a period to their lives, 
by running them both through the body at 
the same instant. 

After this zealous act of Phineas, the 

lague, which God had sent among the peo- 
ple for their lewdness and impiety, ceased. 
And Phineas not only received the highest 
commendation for his conduct among the 
people, but also from God, who was pleased 
to appoint a perpetual settlement of the 
priesthood on him and his posterity, 

The disorders among: the Israelites being 
thoroughly quelled, and the offenders pun- 
ished, Moses by the direction of God, 
proceeded to take vengeance on the Midian- 
ites, who, by their conduct, had been the 
authors of the late calamities among the 
people. He ordered a detachment to be 
made out of 12,000 choice men, a thousand 
out of each tribe, whom he sent against the 
Midianites. Among them was the zealous 
Phineas, who took with him the ark, together 
with the sacred trumpets, the latter of which 
were to be blown, during the time of action, 
to animate the people. ; 

The army of the Israelites was but small 
compared with the great numbers they had to 
oppose ; but God, who put them on the 
expedition, was pleased to crown their 
attempts with such success, that conquest 
took place wherever they went. They van- 
quished five kings, whom, with their men, 
they put all to the sword. Among the slain 
was the wicked prophet Balaam,* who, 
though he had before escaped the sword 
of the angel, could not now avoid the com- 
mon danger, but fell a victim to his own 
baseness. 

In every city where the Israelites made a 
conquest, they destroyed not only the forti- 
fied places but likewise all the buildings, 
took all the women and children prisoners, 
and seized on their cattle, flocks, and goods. 

The Israelites, having thus vanquished 
their enemies, and loaded themselves with 
the spoils of conquest, returned in triumph 
to the camp, where they were met by Moses, 
Hleazar the high priest, and all the elders of 
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the different tribes, who congratulated them 
on the occasion, and the people testified their 
joy by the loudest acclamations. 

But when Moses saw the women captives, 
remembering what damage they had done by 
alluring the Israelites into idolatry, he thought 
it unsafe that their lives should be spared 
He therefore ordered that all those who had 
ever known man, together with all the male 
children, should be put to the sword, and none 
but virgins be saved alive. These orders, 
were accordingly executed, and (as a proof 
of the importance of the victory) the number 
of virgin captives amounted to two and thirty 
thousand, 

After this Moses gave orders that the 
conquerors should abide seven days without 
the camp, and that both the soldiers and 
spoils should pass through the ceremonies of 
a legal purification. 

When the time of purification was expired, 
Moses, by the command of God, took an ac- 
count of the whole booty that had been taken 
from the Midianites This he divided into 
two equal parts, one of which he gave to the 
soldiers who had taken it, and the other half 
to the rest of the people who staid at home. 
Out of the division given to the soldiers he 
ordered a five hundredth part to be paid as 
a tribute to Eleazar the high-priest, as a 
heave offering to the Lord; and out of the 
other part allotted to the people, a fiftieth, 
both of persons and beasts, to be given to the 
Levites. * 

The plunder of cattle and flocks consisted 
of 670,500 sheep, 72,000 oxen, and 61,000 
asses, besides a great quantity of rich goods 
and ornaments. And, what makes the victory 
still more miraculous is, that not one man 
among the Israelites was slain in the battle, 
as appeared from the report afterward made 
on a general muster of the whole that went 
out to war. 

The officers of the army were sensible 
that, in saving the Midianitish women, 
they had committed a great transgression. 
They therefore presented a prodigious quan- 
tity of jewels, and other rich spoils, both as 
an explatory offering to atone for their 
offence, and in gratitude to God’s goodness 
for having given them so great and signal a 
victory. 

The Israelites were now in possession of 


* It is evident, from this circumstance, that if 
Balaam did return to his own country when he 
left Balak, he did not continue long there ; but it 


is much more probable that he never did return, 
but dwelt with the princes of Midian, in order to 
give them counsel. 
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all that part of the country which lay on the 
east side of the river Jordan. It was a very 
fertile spot, and stored with good pasturage, 
in consequence of which the tribes of Reu- 
ben and Gad, together with the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, requested of Moses that they might 
be permitted to settle there, it being par- 
ticularly commodious for the feeding of their 
* flocks and cattle. 

Moses, thinking this request arose from 
their pusillanimity, and that they were desir- 
ous of continuing in a country ready gained, 
and thereby avoid giving their assistance in 
further conquests, was exceeding angry, and 
blamed them for offering a proposal so dis- 
couraging to the rest of the tribes. They 
told him they had no other reason for wish- 
ing to continue where they were than what 
they had already advanced, and that though 
they were desirous of settling there with their 
families, yet they wished not to decline the 
fatigues of war. They promised, in the most 
solemn manner, that a quota should go with 
the army into the land of Canaan, and con- 
tribute all the assistance they were able in 
reducing that country which had been so long 
promised, and that when these matters were 
accomplished, and not till then, would they 
desire to return to their families in the plains 
of Moab. On this reason, and on these 
promises, Moses told them their request 
should be granted. 

As the Israelites were now in the neighbor- 
hood of Canaan, and the time very near 
of their entering that country to take pos- 
session of it, Moses called a general 
assembly of the people, to whom he enumer- 
ated the several stations and removes they 
had made from the time of their leaving the 
land of Goshen in Egypt, till their arrival 
in the plains of Moab. He then, by the 
direction of God, pointed out the limits of 
what they were to conquer, and appointed 
the distribution of the whole among the dif- 
ferent tribes to be by lot, assigning the 
chief management, of it to Eleazar the high- 
, priest, and Joshua, the general of his army. 

In the division of the country, Moses as- 
signed forty-eight cities, together with their 
suburbs, to be inhabited by the Levites, and 
withal ordered, that six of them should be made 
cities of refuge, whither the innocent man- 
slayer who had killed his neighbor by chance, 
might betake himself, and where he should re- 
main in safety till the death of the high-priest, 
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pleased with equal safety as when in the city 
of refuge. At the same time, Moses made all 
proper provision that the wilful murderer 
should certainly be put to death. But in 
this, and all other capital cases, he made 
it a law that none should be convicted upon 
the evidence of any single person. A law 
was likewise made, that every daughter who 
should possess an inheritance in any tribe of 
the children of Israel should be married to 
one of the tribes of his father, that so the 
Israelites might every one enjoy the in- 
heritance of his father, and the inheritance 
not to be transferred to another tribe. This 
was grounded on a law made before, which 
empowered daughters to inherit land where 
the heirs male should be deficient ; and was 
the case of the daughters of Zelophehad (a 
descendant of Manasseh, the son of Joseph), 
who, by this additional law, were required 
to marry within the family of their father’s 
tribe. 

The forty years’ travels of the Israelites 
being now nearly expired, Moses, consider- 
ing that the then generation were either 
sprung up since the law was given at Mount 
Sinai, or too young to remember and under- 
stand it, thought proper to repeat the whole 
to them, that they might not be deficient in 
performing those duties so religiously en- 
joined. Accordingly, on the first day of 
the eleventh month, and in the fortieth year 
from their departure out of Egypt (being 
then encamped on the plains of Moab, by 
the banks of the river Jordan) Moses called 
all the people together, to whom he briefly ¢ 
related all that had befallen their fathers ~ 
since the time of their leaving Keypt; the 
gracious dealings of God with them; their 
continual murmurings and rebellions against 
him; and the many severe judgments that 
followed thereupon, even to his own exclusion 
from the promised land. He then gave them 
a summary of all the laws which the divine 
goodness had calculated for their happiness ; 
and, after repeating the decalogue almost 
word for word, he reminded them of the 
solemn and dreadful manner in which it was 
delivered from Mount Sinai, and of the mani- 
fold obligations they lay under to a strict 
observance of it. He encouraged them to 
be faithful to God, by assuring them, that, 
if they kept his commandments, they should 
not fail of having innumerable blessings 
heaped on them; but at the same time he 


when he was at full liberty to go where he | threatened them with all manner of calami- 
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ties if they departed from them. He then, 
in the name of the Lord, renewed the 
covenant which their fathers had made with 
God at Mount Horeb; commanded them to 
oe on the mountains of Gerizim and 
bal,* beyond Jordan, blessings on such as 
observed the covenant, and curses on those 
who broke it : and to erect an altar there, on 
which should be written, in legible characters, 
the terms and conditions of the covenant. 
These, and several other directions relative 
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to their future conduct in the land of 
Canaan, did Moses not only deliver to the 
people by word of mouth, but likewise 
ordered them to be written in a book, which 
he committed to the care and custody of the 
Levites, who, by God’s appointment, laid it 
up on the side of the ark, there to remaina 
Witness against the people should they after- 
ward rebel. 

Such was the care and concern of Moses 
for the future welfare of the people: and . 


a 


fee 


MOUNTAINS OF EBAL ANP GERIZIM, 


that they might never want a proper fund of 
devotion, he composed a song, or poem, 
which he not only repeated to them, but 
likewise gave orders that they should all 
learn by heart. In this song he expressed, 
in a very elegant manner, the many benefits 
which God had bestowed on his people ; their 
ingratitude and forgetfulness of him, the 


* These two mountains (of which we give a 
beautiful and correct representation, p. 226), are 
so near each other, that they are only separated 
by a valley of about two hundred paces wide, in 
which is situated the town of Shechem. They 
are much alike in length, height, and form: their 
figure is semicircular, and on the side of She- 


punishment wherewith he had afflicted them ; 
and the threats of greater judgments, if they 
persisted in provoking him by a repetition 
of their follies. The whole of this beautiful 
song runs from the first verse of the thirty- 
second chapter of Deuteronomy to the forty- 
third. 


The time was now near at hand when a 


chem they are so steep that there is not the least 
shelving: they are at most about half a league in 
length. But notwithstanding they are so much 
alike in the particulars mentioned, they are very 
different in one instance; namely, Ebal is desolate 
and barren, whereas Gerizim is beautiful and 
fruitful. 


* 
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period was to be put to Moses’ earthly 
peregrinations. The Almighty had before 
told him, that he should not conduct the 
people into the promised land because of his 
error at the waters of Meribah : he therefore 
now commanded him to go up to the moun- 
tains of Abarim, * and there take a view of 
the land of Canaan, which he had promised 
to his forefathers, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; and further told him, that after he 
had so done, he should die there, as his 
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Moses humbly submitted to the will of the 
Almighty, and, as a necessary preparation to 
the execution of this last command, took a 
solemn farewell of the people, bestowing a 
prophetic blessing on each tribe, in like 
manner as Jacob had done a short time pre- 
vious to his death. 

The Almighty had before appointed 
Joshua to succeed Moses in his commission ; 
and to prevent any disputes after his death, 
Moses first laid his own hands upon Joshua, 
and then presented him to Eleazar the high- 


ANCIENT SYRIAN CHIEF ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE. 


priest, who, in a solemn form of admission, | 
and in the presence of all the people, accept- | 


ed him as leader and general of the Israel- 
ites; after which Moses gave Joshua some 


instructions relative to his office, and one 
more especially which concerned his consult- 
ing God, by way of Urim and Thummim,t 
on matters of emergency. 


* These mountains were situated in the coun- 
try of the Moabites, between the two rivers Arnon 
and Jordan, and commanded a most extensive 
prospect of the land of Canaan. One part of 
these mountains was distinguished by the name 
of Nebo, as appears from Deut. xxxii. 49, but if 
we compare this with Deut. xxxiv. 1, we shall 
find that Nebo and Pisgah were one and the same 
mountain. If, therefore, there was any distinc- 
tion between the names, it was probably this, that 


the top of the mountain was more peculiarly | 


ealled Pisgah, which signifies to elevale or raise up, 


2 


and, therefore, may very properly denote the top 
or summit of any mountain. Not far from Nebo 


| was Beth-peor, which was probably so called from 


some deity of that name worshipped by the Moab- 
ites. 

{ Urim ann Taummrm. — When the Jewish 
exiles were met on their return from Babylon 
by a question which they had no data for an- 
swering, they agreed to postpone the settlement 
of the difficulty till there should rise up “a 
Priest with Urim and Thummim” (Ezr ii. 63; 
Neh. vii. 65). The mquiry, what those Urim 
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Having adjusted these matters, Moses, in 
conformity to the divine command, retired 
to Pisgah, the most elevated situation on 
Mount Nebo, directly opposite to Jericho, 
whence he might take a full view of the 
country, which God had promised to Abra- 
ham’s posterity. At this time he was a 
hundred and twenty years of age, notwith- 
standing which, his natural strength and 
vigor were not abated, nor had his eyesight 
in the least failed him. He was, therefore, 
able to survey the beauteous prospect which 
the delightful plains of Jericho, and the fair 
cliffs and lofty cedars of Lebanon, afforded 
him ; and having done this for some time, he 


at length resigned his soul into the hands of 
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seraphim, who were waiting to convey it toa 
more happy Canaan than that which he had 
been surveying. 

The Almighty was pleased to pay the 
funeral honors to the remains of this great 
prophet himself, by burying him in a valley 
in the land of Moab opposite to Beth-Peor, 
and that in so secret a manner, that the place 
of his interment was never yet discovered. 

Thus died the illustrious and pious Moses, 
the most eminent servant of , and the 
great conductor of his chosen people, who, 
as soon as they knew of his death, lamented 
the loss of him with the greatest solemnity, 
weeping and mourning for him in the plains 


of Moab for thirty days. 


CHAP LER <Xit- 


JOSHUA BECOMES LEADER. 


On the death of Moses, Joshua, being 
appointed to succeed him in the government 
of the Israelites, was installed into the kingly 
office by Eleazar, the high-priest, and with 
the universal approbation of the people. To 
encourage him in the great work he had to 
undertake, the Almighty expressly command- 
ed him (as he had done his servant Moses) 
to lead the people over the Jordan, telling 
him that every place on which they should 
tread should be their own, and that no man 
should be able to stand against him: that in 
like manner as he had been with Moses, so 
he would be with him, and that he might be 
assured he would never forsake him. 


— CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 


Encouraged by these divine assurances, 
Joshua ordered the officers to proclaim 
throughout the camp,* that within a few 
days they should pass the Jordan, in order 
to possess the land which the Almighty had 
promised them, and that therefore they should 
provide themselves with proper necessaries on 
the occasion. He then called together the 
leaders of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and 
the halftribe of Manasseh, whom he remind- 
ed of the promises they had made to Moses, 
and entreated them, not only for his sake, 
but also for their own, to fulfil their engage- 
ments. They faithfully promised to comply 
with his request, and that they would be 


and Thummim themselves were, seems likely to 
wait as long for a final and satisfying answer. 
On every side we meet with confessions of ignor- 
ance. The starting-point of such an inquiry 
must be from the words which the A. V. has 
left untranslated. In Urim, Hebrew scholars, 
with hardly an exception, have seen the plural 
of wr (= light, or fire). The LXX. translators, 
however, appear to have had reasons which led 
them to another rendering. The literal English 
equivalent would of course be “lights;”’ but the 
renderings in the LXX. and Vulg. indicate, at 
least, a traditional belief among the Jews that the 
plural form did not involve numerical plurality. 
Thummim. — Here also there is almost a consensus 
as to the derivation from t6m (= perfection, com- 
pleteness). What has been said as to the plural 


of Urim applies here also. “ Light and Perfec- 
tion ” would probably be the best English equiva- 
lent. The mere phrase, as such, leaves it there- 
fore uncertain whether each word by itself denoted 
many things of a given kind, or whether the two 
taken together might be referred to two distinct 
objects, or to one and the same object. In Deut. 
Xxxili. 8, we have separately, “ Thy Thummim 
and thy Urim,” the first order being inverted. 
Urim is found alone in Num. xxvii. 21; 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6; Thummim never by itself. — Bib. Dic- 
tionary. ACB. 

* See Engraving (p. 227).— The costume is 
Egypto-Syrian — that is Egyptian, with such 
modifications as the Syrians appear to have given 
it in adopting it from the Egyptians. It has 
been very carefully studied. 
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equally obedient to him as they had been to 
his predecessor. 

Opposite to Joshua’s camp stood the city 
of Jericho, which of course must be the first 
place he would have to attack after passing 
the river Jordan. As a necessary precaution, 
he sent two spies to take a view of the 
strength and situation of that city, and to 
learn the disposition .of the inhabitants. 
They accordingly entered Jericho, and being 
considered as strangers come thither to grati- 
fy their curiosity, were permitted to perambu- 
late the streets without the least molestation. 
On the close of the day they took up their 
residence in the house of a woman named 
Rahab, where, after refreshing themselves, 
they retired to rest. 

In the mean time, information had been 
given the king that there were two spies in 
the city, and that they had concealed them- 
selves in the house of Rahab. On this the 
king immediately despatched proper officers 
to seize them; but Rahab (who had been 
previously informed of it), before their arrival, 
had secreted the two spies under some stalks 
of flax on the roof of the house. 

When the messengers arrived and related 
their business, Rahab told them there had 
been such people at her house, but she 
knew not who they were, nor whence they 
came ; that a short time after dark, and before 
the gates of the city were shut, they departed ; 
and, as they could not have got far, it would 
be no difficult matter to overtake them. The 
messengers, believing Rahab’s story, left her, 
and immediately set out in pursuit of the 
spies. 

As soon as they were gone, Rahab uncov- 
ered her guests, told them what had passed, 
and pointed out the great danger to which 
she had exposed herself and family for their 
protection. In return for this kindness, she 
exacted from them an oath, that when the 
city should be invested by the Hebrews, 
they should preserve her and her relations 
from the general destruction. To effect this, 
they told her, when she found the city at- 
tacked, to shut herself up with her family in 
her house, and that, in order to distinguish 
it from the rest, she must hang a Scarlet 
thread to the door, which signal should be 
communicated to the general, who would, no 
doubt, give such directions as to secure her 
from all danger. This being agreed on, Ra- 
hab, for the better security of her guests, 
let them down into the street by a rope 
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fastened to the window, so that they made 
their escape unperceived. She advised them 
immediately to fly to the mountains, and 
there conceal themselves for three days, in 
which time the messengers, finding their 
endeavors ineffectual, would relinquish the 
pursuit. 

The two spies took Rahab’s advice, and 
the consequences turned out as she had pre- 
dicted ; for, after two days’ search, the mes-_ 
sengers, despairing of success, gave over the 
pursuit and returned to Jericho. At the 
close of the third day the two spies left the 
mountains, crossed the Jordan, and arriving 
safe at the camp of Joshua, gave him a 
faithful account of their expedition ; adding, 
that for certain the Lord had delivered the 
country into their hands, for the people were 
quite dispirited at the name of the Israelites. 

Pleased with this intelligence, Joshua, 
early the next morning, left Shittim, and 
conducted his army within a small distance . 
of the place where it was intended they shold 
cross the river Jordan. Here he commu- 


| nicated to every tribe the order to be observed 


in their march. He told them that when 
they saw the ark of the Lord carried by the 
priests, the whole army should then move 
and follow it, that they might know the way 
by which they were to go; and that they 
should leave a space of two thousand cubits 
betwen them and the ark. That when the 
priests were got into the middle of the chan- 
nel, they should there stand still till the 
whole multitude were got safe on the oppo- 
site shore ; and, to prepare themselves prop- 
erly for this remarkable passage, they were 
all enjoined to sanctify themselves, by wash- 
ing their clothes, avoiding all impurities, and 
abstaining from matrimonial intercourse the 
preceding night. He also, by the direction 
of the Almighty, appointed twelve men (one 
out of each tribe) to choose twelve stones 
from the middle of the river where the priests 
were to stand with the ark, and there to set 
them up (that they might be seen from each 
side of the river when the waters were 
abated) asa monument of this great miracle ; 
and to take twelve others with them to be 
erected on the land for the like purpose. 
Having given these necessary orders, early 
the next morning, which was the tenth day 
of the first month, the whole army proceeded 
on their march. The priests with the ark 
went first; and as soon as they touched the 
river with their feet, the rapidity of the 
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stream abated ; the waters above went back, |. 


and rose on heaps fora considerable distance, 
while those below continued their course the 
contrary way, so that there was a passage 
opened of about sixteen miles for the Israel- 
ites to pass. The priests stood with the ark 
in the middle of the channel till the whole 
multitude had got on the other side, when, 
having raised the twelve stones as Joshua 
‘had commanded, they left the bed of the 
river, on which the waters immediately re- 
turned, and resumed their natural course. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


The Israelites, having by this miraculous 
passage gained the plains of Jericuo, en- 
camped in a place afterwards called Gilgal,* 
where Joshua erected the twelve stones, 
which had been brought from the Jordan, as 
a monument to posterity of the Almighty’s in- , 
terposition in assisting them to pass that river. 

This extraordinary event being soon cir- 
culated through the adjacent parts of the 
country, the people were filled with the 
greatest amazement; and when the kings of 
the Amorites (who were on the west side of 


THE PLAIN OF JERICHO. 


the Jordan) and the kings of the Canaanites 
(who inhabited those parts next the sea) 
heard of it, their hearts sunk for fear, and 
their courage failed them. 

Soon after Joshua had encamped his army, 
God commanded the rite of circumcision 
(which bad been neglected for almost forty 
years) to be renewed, that the people might 
be properly qualified to partake of the 
ensuing passover.f This order being obeyed, 
the Lord said unto Joshua, ‘“* This day have 
I rolled away the reproach of Heypt [i. e. 


* This place received its name from the rite 
of circumcision, which had been long disused, 
being here renewed. It lay ahout two miles to 
the north-east of Jericho, and, in the time of St. 
Jerome, was greatly venerated by the inhabitants. 


uncircumceision] from off you, wherefore the 
name of the place is called Gilgal [i. e. roll- 
ing] unto this day.” 

As the Israelites were now arrived in a 
country where there was a sufficiency of corn 
for unleavened bread, God insisted upon the 
observance of his ordinances, and resolved 
that all things should now go in a regular 
way. He therefore ceased to supply thein 
any longer with manna, but left them for the 
future to enjoy the products of the promised 
inheritance. 


+ This was the third time of their celebrating 
that festival. The first was at their departure out 
of Egypt, and the second at their erecting the 
tabernacle at the foot of Mount Sinai. 
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Joshua, previous to his marching his army 
against Jericho, went from the camp alone, | 
in order to reconnoitre the city, and to dis- 
cover which would be the most advantageous | 
way of approaching it. While he was 
making his observations, on a sudden there 
appeared before him a person resembling a 
man, but with a lustre in his face that 
indicated he was more than mortal. In his 
hand he held a flaming sword, and his whole 
appearance far surpassed any thing of human 
nature. Undaunted at this unusual sight, | 
Joshua advanced toward him, and demand- 
ing of what party he was, the vision replied, 
of the host of the Lord,* of which he was 
captain and guardian. On this answer, 
Joshua immediately threw himself prostrate | 
on the ground, when the vision, after order- 
ing him to loose the sandals from his feet, 
proceeded to instruct him in what manner 
he would have the siege carried on, that the 
Canaanites might see it was not the arm of |; 
flesh alone by which they would be defeated. 
The instructions Joshua received were these : | 
that for six successive days the whole army 
should march round the city, with seven 
priests before the ark, having in their hands 
trumpets made of rams’ horns. That on the 
seventh day, after the army had gone round 
the city seven times, upon signal given, the | 
priests were to blow their trumpets as loud 
as possible, and the people, on a sudden, to 


* It is the opinion of the best commentators, 
both ancient and modern, that the person here 
called the captain of the Lord’s host, was no | 
other than an angel, or messenger from God, who | 
was pleased in this manner to appear to Joshua, | 
both to encourage and direct him. 

t Jericuo, “the city of palm-trees” (Deut. 
xxxiy. 3), derives all its importance from history. 
Though now only a miserable village, containing 
about thirty wretched cottages, which are inhabit- 
ed by half-naked Arabs, it was one of the oldest 
cities in Palestine, and was the first place reduced 
by the Israelites on entering the Holy Land. It 
was razed to the ground by Joshua, who de-! 
nounced a curse on the person who should rebuild 
it, Josh. vi. 20-26. Five hundred and thirty 
years afterward this malediction was literally ful- 
filled upon Hiel of Bethel, 1 Kings xvi. 34, who 
rebuilt the city, which soon appears to have 
attained a considerable degree of importance. 
There was a school of the prophets here in the 
days of Elijah and Elisha, both of whom seemed 
to have resided much here. In the vicinity of 
Jericho there was a large but unwholesome spring, 
which rendered the soil unfruitful, until it was 
cured by the prophet Elisha, 2 Kings, ii. 21. In 
Ezra ii. 84, and Neh. vii. 36, we read, that three 
hundred and forty-five of the inhabitants of Jeri- 
cho, who had been carried into captivity, returned 
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set up a great shout; at which instant the 
walls of the city should fall to the ground, 
and they might walk into it without the least 
obstruction. 

Having received these orders from the 
Divine messenger, Joshua returned to the 
camp, and early the next morning marched 
with his whole army against Jericho.t The 
place was strong, well provided, and full of 
inhabitants, who had retired into it, and . 
seemed resolved to make a vigorous defence. 

But Joshua had an irresistible force on 
his side. He strictly obeyed the orders he 


| had received, and the promises made him 


were amply fulfilled; for, on the seventh 
day, as soon as the people shouted, after 
going round the city seven times, the walls 
suddenly fell to the ground. In consequence 
of this, the Israelites immediately entered 
the place, and put every living creature to 
the sword, except Rahab and her relations, 
who, being preserved as had been directed 
by Joshua, agreeably to the promise made 
by the spies, were placed without the camp 
of the army. 

In the city were found great quantities of 
gold, silver, and brass, the whole of which 
was of immense value, and being gathered 
together as Joshua had ordered, he presented 
it to the priests, to be deposited in the sacred 
treasury. ; 

Having destroyed all the inhabitants, 


to Judea with Zerubbabel, and in Neh. iii. 2, we 
find them at work upon the walls of Jerusalem. 

Jericho appears to have continued in a flourish- 
ing condition during several centuries. In the 
time of our Saviour it was inferior only to Jeru- 
salem in the number and splendor of its public 
edifices, and was one of the royal residences of 
Herod misnamed the Great, who died there. It 
was situated in the hollow or bottom of the exten- 
sive plain called the ‘‘ Great Plain,” (which cir- 
cumstance marks the propriety of the expression 
“ going down to Jerusalem,” in Luke x. 30), and 
is about nineteen miles distant from the capital 
of Judea. In the last war of the Romans with 
the Jews, Jericho was sacked by Vespasian, and 
its inhabitants were put to the sword. Subse- 
quently re-established by the emperor Hadrian, 
A.D. 138, it was doomed at no very distant period 
to experience new disasters : again it was repaired 
by the Christians, who made it an episcopal see ; 
but in the twelfth century it was captured by the 
Mohammedans, and has not since emerged from 
its ruins. Of all its magnificent buildings there 
remains part of only one tower, the dwelling of 
the governor of the district, which is seen in the 
middle of our engraving, and which is tradition- 
ally said to have been the dwelling of Zaccheus 
the publican, who dwelt at Jericho (Luke xix. 1. 
2). 
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Joshua ordered the city to be set on fire, 
which was accordingly done, and the whole 
reduced to a heap of ashes. He likewise 
denounced a heavy curse on any person who 
should ever after attempt to rebuild it. That 
whoever should take upon him to lay the 
first stone might be punished by the loss of 
his eldest son; and whoever should finish 
the work, his youngest. 

Notwithstanding Joshua had taken the; 
greatest precaution to prevent private plunder 
in the taking of Jericho, yet one Achan, of 
the tribe of Judah, committed a violent 
depredation, by taking to himself the rich 
cloak of the king of the Canaanites, two 
hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty shekels.. He secreted these 
treasures in a pit he had dug in his tent, 
foolishly supposing the fact would be no more 
noticed by God than it was known by his 
companions. But in this he soon found 
himself mistaken. 

About twelve miles from Jericho (to the 
east of Bethel) was a small city called Ai, 
which Joshua knowing to be neither popu- 
lous nor well defended, he detached a small 
body of men to take it. But they did not 
find the conquest so easy as they had ima- 
gined ; for no sooner did they approach the ; 
place than the inhabitants immediately sal- | 
lied out upon them, and having slain some, ; 
the rest were so frightened that they betook | 
- themselves to flight, and were pursued by | 
the enemy within a small distance of their : 
own camp. 

This defeat, though small, struck a uni-| 
versal damp on the spirits of the people ; 
and Joshua, in particular, was so afflicted | 
that he had recourse to the Almighty, who 
told him there was a latent cause of his dis- | 
pleasure among the people; that some of 
them had taken of the accursed thing, and 
also of those things which were devoted to | 
the Lord, and, instead of bringing them to 
the treasury of God, had concealed them for 
theirown use. He likewise told Joshua that 
no success could attend the house of Israel 
till the accursed thing was removed; and 
discovered to him the means whereby the 
offender might be discovered and properly 
punished. 

Agreeably to the Divine instructions, 
Joshua, early the next morning, set about 
the business of discovering the thief, who 
had brought so great an evil on the people. 
For this purpose, he ordered all the tribes to 
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assemble before the altar, where, first casting 
lots among the tribes, it appeared the thief 
belonged to that of Judah. They then pro- 
ceeded from tribe to family, from family to 
household, and from household to particular 
persons; when the criminal was at length 
discovered to be Achan, who, on Joshua’s 
admonition, made an ample confession of the 
whole. ‘‘I have,”’ says he, ‘‘ sinned against 
the Lord God of Israel; for when I saw 
among the spoil a royal garment and two 
hundred shekels of silver, with a wedge of 
gold of fifty shekels weight, my covetousness 
prompted me to take them; which I did, 
and hid them in the earth in the midst of 
my tent.” ; 

On this frank confession, Joshua sent 
messengers to examine Achan’s tent, who, 
finding the treasures, brought them away, 
and laid them before the people. The 
offender being thus fully convicted, they took 
him, together with his family (whom they 
considered as accomplices in his crime), his 
cattle, tent, and all his movables, and con- 
ducted them to a neighboring valley (called 
from that time, in allusion to this man’s name, 
the valley of Achor), where they were first 
stoned to death, and their bodies afterward 
reduced to ashes. They likewise burnt all 
their goods and utensils, and erected over 
the whole a pile of stones, to perpetuate the 
memory of the crime, and to deter others 
from committing the like offence. 

The Divine vengeance being appeased by 


‘the sentence executed upon Achan, God 


commanded Joshua to make another attempt 
on the city of Ai, assurmg him that he 
should be no less successful than he had 
been in the attack on Jericho. As an en- 
couragement to the soldiers, he allowed them 
the plunder of the city and cattle, and, in 
order the more easily to facilitate the con- 
quest, particularly enjoined Joshua to place 
a party of men in ambuscade near the city. 

Agreeably to these instructions, Joshua 
selected thirty thousand men, out of which 
he sent away by night five thousand to con- 
ceal themselves between Bethel and Ai, 
who, on a signal given by him (which was to 
be the holding up of a spear with a banner 
upon it), were immediately to enter the city 
and set it on fire. arly the next morning, 
Joshua marched with his army before the 
north part of the city. Assoon as the king 
of Ai perceived him, he immediately sallied 
out of the town with his troops, followed by 
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the greater part of the inhabitants, all of 
whom had been so elated with their former 
success, that they did not doubt of soon 
making an easy conquest. They accordingly 
fell on the Israelites with great fury, who 
at the first onset gave way, and retreated a 
considerable distance from the city. But 
this was only a feint to draw the enemy into 
the plain; and therefore, as soon as Joshua 
saw that by this stratagem the city was pretty 
well emptied, he gave the signal to the 
ambuscade, who, finding it defenceless, im- 
mediately entered and set it on fire. The 
ascent of the smoke convinced Joshua that 
his men had got possession of the place; 
upon which he suddenly turned about and 
faced the enemy, who, little expecting the 
Israelites would rally, were so surprised that 
they began to think of retreating to the city. 
But when they saw it all in flames, and the 
party who had set it on fire just going to fall 
upon their rear, they were so dispirited that 
they could neither fight nor fly ; in conse- 
quence of which they were all cut to pieces by 
the Israelites, who, immediately marching to 
the city, put all they found in it to the sword : 
the whole number, men, women, and_chil- 
dren, slain that day, amounted to twelve 
thousand. The king of Ai being taken 
prisoner, was ordered to be hung on a gibbet 
till sunset ; after which his body was taken 
down and buried under a great heap of 
stones near the entrance of the city. The 
cattle and spoil taken from the enemy were 
(according to the Divine appointment) 
divided among the soldiers, who so effectu- 
ally destroyed the city as to leave it a mere 
heap of rubbish. 

As Joshua was now but a small distance 
from the mountains of Gerizim and Ebal, 
he bethought himself of the command, which 
had been given him by Moses, relative to 
the reading of the law (with the blessings 
and curses thereunto annexed), from those¢wo 
mountains. He accordingly went to Mount 
Ebal, where he erected an altar, on which 
he offered up sacrifices to God for his late 
victories. He likewise caused an abridg- 
ment of the law, or some of the most remark- 
able parts of it, to be engraven on stones ; 
and afterward read the whole of it to the 
people, as had been commanded by Moses. 

The great success of Joshua against the 
cities of Jericho and Ai, and the dreadful 
slaughter made among the inhabitants, had 
so alarmed the kings of the respective prov- 
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inces on that side the river Jordan, that 
they confederated together, and entered into 
a league for their mutual defence. But the 
Gibeonites, foreseeing the destruction that 
awaited them, and being apprehensive that 
all resistance would be in vain, resolved to 
make a peace with the Israelites, which they 
effected by the following stratagem: They 
selected a certain number of artful men, who 
were instructed to feign themselves ambas- 
sadors come from a very distant country, in 
order to obtain a league with the people of 
Israel. To make this story appear plausible, 
they were dressed in tattered garments, with 
old clouted shoes on their feet; and their 
provision consisted of dry, musty bread, 
which they carried in old sacks, with some 
wine in bottles, all tarnished and torn. In 
this woful-appearing plight they arrived at 
Gilgal, the place where the army of the Is- 
raelites was at this time encamped. 

Being introduced to Joshua, they told 
him, that from the many miracles which God 
had wrought for the Israelites in the land 
of Egypt, and the wonderful guccesses 
wherewith he had blessed their arms against 
every power that had opposed them in com- 
ing to that place, their states and rulers had 
sent them, from a very remote country, to 
form a league of friendship with them, and 
that on such conditions as were customary 
with their forefathers. They then pointed 
to their garments, which they solemnly as- 
sured Joshua were quite new when they sat 
out on their journey, but that the length of 
it had reduced them to the state in which 
they then appeared. 

This stratagem had the desired effect. 
The plausible story of these feigned ambas- 
sadors gained such credit with the Israelites, 
that they entered into an amicable alliance 
with them; and Eleazar, the high-priest, 
with the princes of the respective tribes, 
solemnly ratified the treaty, the whole mul- 
titude assenting to the oaths made by their 
leaders. When the business was over, the 
Gibeonites took their leave, and hasted home 
with the glad tidings of their successful 
expedition. 

Three days after the departure of these 
ambassadors, the whole plot was discovered, 
when it appeared that the Gibeonites were 
inhabitants of Canaan, and that they resided 
ata small distance from Jerusalem. This 
discovery greatly alarmed Joshua, who im- 
mediately sent for their governors, and re- 
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_ proached them for having practised such a 
deception ; to which they replied, that they 
were compelled to do it in their own defence, 
as they knew they should otherwise share a 
similar fate with the inhabitants of Jericho 
and Ai. Joshua was desirous of having the 
league cancelled; but as it was confirmed 
by a solemn oath, this could not be done, 
without incurring the divine displeasure. It 
was therefore resolved, in order to appease 
the people, that, as a punishment for the 
imposition, the Gibeonites should ever after 
be kept in a state of bondage, by being 
made hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
This sentence they received without the least 
murmur, humbly acquiescing in whatever 
was thought proper to be imposed upon them 
by the Israelites. 

When the confederate princes (who were 
five in number, the principal of whom was 
Adonizedek, king of Jerusalem) heard of 
the separate treaty made by the Gibeonites, 
and the artful manner in which it was ob- 
tained, they resolved to be revenged on 
them for their desertion of the common cause. 
Accordingly they joined all their forces, and 
marched toward the city of Gibeon, with a 
firm resolution of totally destroying it. 
When they came within a small distance of 
the place, they pitched their tents, intending 
to begin the attack early the next morning. 
In the mean time the Gibeonites (not daring 
to trust to their own strength) despatched a 
messenger to Joshua, imploring his imme- 
diate assistance, as they must otherwise in- 
evitably fall into the hands of the Canaan- 
ites. 

Joshua lost no time in complying with 
their request. He immediately set out with 
his army, and after marching the whole night, 
arrived, the next morning, at the spot where 
the enemy were encamped. The appearance 
of so formidable an army, and so unexpected, 
had such an effect on the Canaanites, that 
on Joshua’s making an attack they imme- 
diately gave way, and were entirely routed, 
many being killed, and the rest betaking 
themselves to a precipitate flight. God had 
all along encouraged Joshua by promising 
him success ; and therefore, as the confederate 
forces were endeavoring to escape, there fell 
a most violent storm of hail, the stones of 
which were so large that more people were 
destroyed by them than what fell by the 
sword. Joshua was so desirous of totally 
extirpating the Canaanites, and so elevated 
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with the manifest interposition of the Al- 
mighty, that while he was in chase of them, 
he begged, in the most fervent manner, that 
the sun and moon might stand still till he 
had accomplished his wishes. Notwithstand- 
ing the singularity of this request, God was 
pleased to grant it ; so that this was the most 
memorable day that ever happened, the 
Almighty condescending to alter the course 
of nature to answer the purposes of man. 

The confederate kings, finding themselves 
closely pursued, and likely to be either slain, 
or made captives, concealed themselves in a 
cave, near Makkedah, a city belonging to 
the tribe of Judah ; intelligence of which 
being given to Joshua, he ordered the mouth 
of the cave to be blocked up, and a guard 
placed over it, to prevent their escape. In 
this situation they remained till Joshua re- 
turned from pursuing the fugitives, when he 
ordered the cave to be opened, and the kings 
to be brought forth, and hung upon trees till 
the evening. This was accordingly done, 
when their bodies were taken down, and 
thrown into the cave ; so that the place they 
had chosen for their sanctuary became their 
sepulchre. ; 

After this signal victory, Joshua proceed- 
ed to the southern parts of Canaan ; in which, 
having soon reduced the most considerable 
places, and put the inhabitants to the sword, 
he returned, with his victorious army, to the 
camp at Gilgal. 

The great fame of Joshua being now 
spread throughout Canaan, several princes 
of the northern parts, at the instigation of 
Jabin, king of Hazor, confederated together, 
and raised a great army to engage the Israel- 
ites, which they encamped at Berotha, a city 
of the Upper Galilee, not far from the waters 
of Merom. This, however, did not in the 
least intimidate Joshua, who, in pursuance 
of the instructions which God had given him 
(namely, that he should not only destroy 
them, but also their horses and chariots), 
immediately took the field, marched toward 
the enemy, and fell so suddenly on them, 
that they were totally routed, and, except 
some few who escaped into the country, were 
all put to the sword ; after which he ham- 
strung their horses and burnt their chariots. 
Jabin, king of Hazor, who had been at the 
head of the confederacy, and was taken 
prisoner, he put’ to death, and ordered his 
city to be burnt to the ground ; but the other 
cities whose inhabitants were slain in the 
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action, he left standing, and gave the cattle 
and plunder to the soldiers. 

After defeating this powerful army, Joshua 
pursued his route to the most distant parts 
of Canaan ; and, by degrees, subdued all} 
the inhabitants of the country. He slew all 
their kings, who were thirty-one in number, 
together with the Anakims, or giants, of 
whom he left none remaining, except at 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod. 

Joshua, having now extended his con- 
quests as far as he thought necessary at 
present, resolved to divide the country he 
had taken among the nine tribes and a half 
who were yet unprovided for, and to dismiss 
the two tribes and a half (namely, those of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manas- 
seh) who had assisted him in the wars, and 
whose habitations had been settled by Moses 
on the east side of the river Jordan. 

In consequence of this resolution, Joshua 
appointed commissioners to take a survey of 
the captured land, and ordered them to re- 
port the state of it with all expedition. These 
messengers having executed their commis- 
sion, returned, at the expiration of seven 
months, to Joshua, to whom, having deliv- 
ered their report, he, assisted by Hleazar the 
high-priest, the elders, and the princes of 
the respective tribes, divided the whole 
country into equal portions, for which (ac- 
cording to God's direction) each tribe cast 
lots; but as some of the tribes were larger, 
and some territories richer than others, he 
took care to adjust the proportion of land to 
the largeness of the tribe, and the number of 
families in each; so that, notwithstanding 
they cast lots, the divisions were all made as 
equal as possible. 

As soon as Joshua had thus divided the 
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country on the west side of the Jordan, he 
took up his residence at a place near Shiloh,* 
where after the wars the tabernacle was 
set up, that he might have the opportunity, 
as occasion should offer, of consulting the 
divine oracle. 

After being here a few days, Joshua 
assembled together the auxiliaries (namely, 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad, with the 
half-tribe of Manasseh), and gave them an 
honorable dismission. ‘‘ He acknowledged 
the great services they had done him in his 
wars with the Canaanites, and highly ap- 
plauded their courage and fidelity. He 
exhorted them, as they were now going to 
be separated from the tabernacle, to be 
diligent in their duty to God, and to bear 
always in mind those laws which he had 
given them by his servant Moses. He ad- 
vised them to distribute a share of the rich 
booty they had got among their brethren on 
the other side of Jordan; because, though 
they did not partake of the troubles of the 
war, they had nevertheless been of infinite 
service in protecting their families during 
their absence.” With these acknowledg- 
ments and exhortations, together with many 
sincere wishes for their prosperity, Joshua 
dismissed them, and they immediately de- 
parted for their own country. 

As soon as these two tribes and a half 
arrived on the opposite side of the river Jor- 
dan, they erected an altar near the place 
where they and their brethren had miraculous- 
ly passed over, not for any religious use, but 
as a memorial to succeeding generations, that 
though they were parted by the river, they 
were of the same descent and religion, and 
held an equal right to the tabernacle at Shi- 
loh, and to the worship of God performed 


* In Judge. xxi. 19 it is said that Shiloh is 


“on the north side of Bethel. on the east side | 


of the highway that goeth up from Bethel to 
Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah.” In 
agreement with this the traveller at the present 
day, going north from Jerusalem, lodges the first 
night at Beitin, the ancient Bethel ; the next day, 
at the distance of a few hours, turn aside to the 
right, in order to visit Set/téin, the Arabic for 
Shiloh; and then passing through the narrow 
Wady, which brings him to the main réad, leaves 
el-Lebbén, the Lebonah of Scripture, on the left, 
as he pursues “the highway” to Nddlus, the 
ancient Shechem. Shiloh was one of the earliest 
and most sacred of the Hebrew sanctuaries. The 
ark of the covenant, which had been kept at 
Gilgal, during the progress of the Conquest 


(Josh. xviii. 1 sq.) was removed thence on the 
subjugation of the country, and kept at Shiloh 


from the last days of Joshua to the time of 
Samuel (Josh. xviii. 10; Judg. xviii. 31; 1 Sam. 
iv. 3). It was here the Hebrew conqueror divided 
among the tribes the portion of the west Jordan- 
region, which had not been already allotted (Josh. 
xviii. 10, xix. 51). In this distribution, or an 
earlier one, Shiloh fell within the limits of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 5) The seizure here of the “ daughters 
of Shiloh” by the Benjamites, is recorded as an 
event which preserved one of the tribes from ex- 
tinction (Judg. xxi. 19-23). The ungodly conduct 
of the sons of Eli occasioned the loss of the ark 
of the covenant, which had been carried into battle 
against the Philistines, and Shiloh from that time 
sank into insignificance. It stands forth in the 
Jewish history as a striking example of the 
Divine indignation (Jer. vii. 12).— Smith’s Bib. 
Dictionary. 
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there, as their brethren on the other side the 
Jordan. This had like to have proved of 
fatal consequences, for the latter, either from 
being misinformed, or misapprehending the 
intent of the altar being erected, fell into a 
violent rage, considering them as apostates 
from the true religion; and, in order to 
punish them, assembled their forces at 
Shiloh, with a resolution of immediately de- 
claring war against them. But before they 
proceeded to these extremities, their rulers 
advised them to suspend the execution of 
their wrath till they had sent a deputation in 
order to know their reason for building such 
an altar. This being agreed to, they sent 
Phineas, the son of KHleazar, with ten 
princes, one out of each tribe, to expostulate 
with them on their conduct. On their arriv- 
al Phineas accosted them in very severe 
terms, charging them with idolatry and 
rebellion against the Lord. 

He reminded them of the calamities which 
God had formerly sent upon them for their 
worship of Baal-peor; and that, if he had 
been so severe upon them for the offence of 
one man (namely, Achan only) what might 
they not expect, when two tribes and a half 
were going to make a general revolt? He 
then concluded by saying, ‘‘ If ye have done 
this from any apprehension that the land ye 
possess on this side the Jordan is unclean, 
or less holy than ours, because the tabernacle 
is on our side, return and settle among us 
where the tabernacle resteth; but by no 
means rebel against the Lord, nor us, in 
building you an altar, besides the altar of 
the Lord.” . 

The Reubenites, Gadites, and Manassites, 
concerned to hear the ill opinion which their 
brethren had conceived of them, protested 
their innocence of any idolatrous intention, 
and made a solemn appeal to God, that so 
far were they from setting up an altar in 
opposition to his, that the only design of the 
structure they had raised was, to perpetuate 
their right to the service of the tabernacle, 
and to secure it to their latest posterity. — 

From this answer the deputies were fally 
convinced that the accusation laid against 
their brethren was totally groundless, and 
instead of having committed a crime, that 
they had only given an instance of their sin- 
cere attachment to their religious duties. 
The deputies, therefore, after taking a 
friendly leave, returned to Shiloh, and hay- 
ing communicated the particulars of all that 
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had passed to the people, they expressed the 
greatest satisfaction at the result of the 
embassy ; and the angry thoughts of war 
were immediately changed into peace and 
brotherly affection. On the other hand, the 
Reubenites and their brethren, to prevent 
any future jealousy, or suspicion, called the 
altar they had erected kd, intending it as a 
standing witness (for so the word signifies) 
that though they lived at a distance from the 
rest of their brethren, yet they had all but 
one origin, and one God, who was the com- 
mon God and father of all Israel. 

This matter being adjusted, and the 
Israelites quietly settled in the possession of 
their conquests on both sides the river 
Jordan, Joshua disbanded his forces, and 
retired to Shechem. 

No particular occurrence took place from 
this period till the death of Joshua, which 
happened about twenty years after. He was 
at this time far advanced in years, and find- 
ing his dissolution near at hand, he convened 
a general assembly of the princes and magis- 
trates, with as many of the common people 
as could be gathered together. As soon as 
they were met, he harangued them in a very 
pertinent discourse on the great benefits and 
protection they had received from the hand 
of Providence. He pointed out to them in 
what manner he had preserved them, even 
in the midst of dangers; and that he had 
not only relieved them in all their wants and 
distresses, but had removed them from the 
most abject, to the most prosperous situation 
in life. In gratitude to so great a protector 
and benefactor, he exhorted them to a faith- 
ful observance of his laws, and invited them 
to renew their covenant with God, which 
their forefathers had made. This being done 
in very ample and significant terms, he re- 
corded the covenant in the book of the law, 
and set up a great stone under an oak, near 
a place of religious worship, as a testimony 
against them, should they ever after deny 
God’s service. 

A short time after this Joshua paid the 
debt of nature, in the one hundred and tenth 
year of his age. He was buried at Timnath- 
serah, in Mount Ephraim, which city, on 
the division of the land among the tribes, 
was given to him by the Israelites, as an 
acknowledgment for the great services they 
had received from his administration. 

Much about the same time died Hleazar, 
the high-priest, who was likewise buried in 
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one of the hills of Ephraim, which had been 
given him by the Israelites, and which after- 
ward descended to Phineas, his son, and 
successor in the priesthood. F 

These two funerals, so near the same time 
and place, reminded the Israelites of the 
bones of Joseph, which, at his request, had 
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been brought out of Egypt, but not yet in- 
terred. ‘They therefore took this opportunity 
of performing the funeral obsequies of their 
great progenitor in Shechem, where Jacob 
had purchased a piece of ground of the sons 
of Hamor, and which afterward became the 
inheritance of Joseph’s posterity. 


CHAPTER XII. 


WARS. — IDOLATRY.—STORY OF RUTH.—DEBORAH’S HEROISM. — GIDEON. 


From Joshua to Samuel (a period of 
about four hundred and seventy-four years) 
the condition of the Israelites varied accord- 
ing as the fundamental law of the state was 
observed or transgressed, exactly as Moses 
had predicted, and as the sanctions of the 
law had determined. 

The last admonitions of Joshua, and the 
solemn renewal of the covenant with Je- 
hovah, failed to produce all the effect in- 
tended. That generation, indeed, never 
suffered idolatry to become predominant, but 
still they were very negligent with respect to 
the expulsion of the Canaanites. Only a few 
tribes made war upon them, and even they 
were soon weary of the contest. They spared 
their dangerous and corrupting neighbors, 
and, contrary to express statute, were satisfied 
with making them tributary. They even 
became connected with them by unlawful 
marriages, and then it was ne longer easy 
for them to exterminate or banish the near 
relatives of their own families. The He- 
brews thus rendered the execution of so 
severe a law in a manner impossible, and 
wove for themselves the web in which they 
were afterward entangled. Their Canaanit- 
ish relatives invited them to their festivals, 
where not only lascivious songs were sung in 
honor of the gods, but fornication and un- 
natural lusts were indulged in as part of the 
divine service. These debaucheries, then 
consecrated by the religious customs of all 
nations, were gratifying to the sensual appe- 
tites ; and the subject of Jehovah too readily 
submitted himself to such deities, so highly 
honored by his connections, and worshipped 
in all the neighboring nations. At first, 
probably, a symbolical representation of 


Jehovah was set up; but this was soon 
transferred to an idol, or was invoked as an 
idol by others. Idolatrous images were 
afterward set up, together with the image of 
Jehovah, and the Israelites fondly imagined 
that they should be the more prosperous if 
they rendered homage to the ancient gods of 
the land. The propensity to idolatry, which 
was predominant in all the rest of the world, 
thus spread itself among the chosen people 
like a plague. Irom time to time, idolatry 
was publicly professed, and this national 
treachery to their king, Jehovah, always 
brought with it national misfortunes. 
However, it does not appear that any form 
of idolatry was openly tolerated until that 
generation was extinct, which, under Joshua, 
had sworn anew to the covenant with Je- 
hovah. After that the rulers were unable 
or unwilling any longer to prevent the public — 
worship of pagan deities. But the Hebrews, 
rendered effeminate by this voluptuous reli- 
gion, and forsaken by their king,. Jehovah, 
were no longer able to contend with their 
foes, and were forced to bend their necks 
under a foreign yoke. In this humiliating 
and painful subjection to a conquering people, 
they called to mind their deliverance from 
Egypt, the ancient kindnesses of Jehovah, 
the promises and threatenings of the law: 
then they forsook their idols, who could afford 
them no help, —they returned to the sacred 
tabernacle, and then found a deliverer who 
freed them from their bondage. The refor- 
mation was generally of no longer duration 
than the life of the deliverer. As soon as 
that generation was extinct, idolatry again 
crept in by the same way, and soon became 
predominant. Then followed subjection and 
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oppression under the yoke of some neighbor- 
ing people, until a second reformation pre- 
pared them for a new deliverance. Between 
these extremes of prosperity and adversity, 
the consequences of their fidelity or treachery 
to their divine king, the Hebrew nation was 
continually fluctuating until the time of 
Samuel. Such were the arrangements of 
Providence, that as soon as idolatry gained 
the ascendency, some one of the neighboring 
nations grew powerful, acquired the prepon- 
derance, and subjected the Hebrews. Jehovah 
always permitted their oppressions to become 
sufficiently severe to arouse them from their 
slumbers, to remind them of the sanctions of 
the law, and to turn them again to their God 
and king. Then a hero arose, who inspired 
the people with courage, defeated their ene- 
mies, abolished idolatry, and re-established 
the authority of Jehovah. As the Hebrews, 
in the course of time, became more obstinate 
in their idolatry, so each subsequent oppres- 
sion of the nation was always more severe 
than the preceding. So difficult was it, as 
mankind were then situated, to preserve a 
knowledge of the true God in the world, 
although so repeatedly and so expressly 
revealed, and in so high a degree made 
manifest to the senses.* 

After this general view of the whole period 
above referred to, we may proceed to the 
historical details from which that view is 
collected. 

Soon after the death of Joshua, and while 
the contemporary elders still lived, the 
Israelites made some vigorous and successful 
exertions to extend their territory. _The most 
remarkable of these exertions was that made 
by the tribe of Judah, assisted by that of 
Simeon. They slew ten thousand Canaan- 
ites and Perizzites in the territory of Bezek, 
the king of which, Adoni-bezek (literally, 
“my lord of Bezek’’), contrived to make 
his escape ; but he was pursued and taken, 
when the conquerors cut off his thumbs and 
great toes. Now this, at the first view, was 
a barbarous act. It was not a mode in which 
the Hebrews were wont to treat their captives ; 
and the reason for it— that it was intended as 
an act of just retaliation, or, as we should say, 
of poetic justice — appears from the bitter re- 
mark of Adoni-bezek himself : — ‘‘ Threescore 
and ten kings, having their thumbs and great 
toes cut off, gathered their meat under my 


* Jahn, chap. iii. sect. 20. 


table: as I have done,so God hath requited 
me.”’? This proves that, as we have already on 
more than one occasion intimated, the war 
practices of the Israelites — especially in the 
treatment of their captives — were not more 
barbarous, and, in many respects, less bar- 
barous, than those of their contemporaries ; 
and that even their polished neighbors, the 
Egyptians, were not in this respect above 
them. Adoni-bezek died soon after at Jeru- 
salem, to which place he was taken by the 
conquerors. They at this timé had posses- 
sion of the lower part of that town, and soon 
after succeeded in taking the upper city, 
upon Mount Zion, which the Jebusites had 
hitherto retained. They sacked it and 
burned it with fire. But as we afterward 
again find it in the occupation of the Jebu- 
sites, down to the time of Dayid, it seems 
they took advantage of some one of the 
subsequent oppressions of Israel to recover 
the site and rebuild the upper city. 

Eleazar the high-priest, as we have seen, 
did not long survive Joshua; and the rem- 
nant of the seventy elders, originally ap- 
pointed by Moses to assist him in the gov- 
ernment of the nation, soon followed them 
to the tomb. While these venerable per- 
sons lived, the Israelites remained faithful to 
their divine King and to his laws. But 
soon after their death the beginnings of cor- 
ruption appeared. A timely attempt was 
made to check its progress by the remon- 
strances and threatenings of a prophet from 
Gilgal. But although they quailed under 
the rebuke which was there administered, the 
effect was but temporary. The downward 
course which the nation had taken was speed- 
ily resumed ; and it is strikingly illustrated 
by some circumstances which the author of 
the book of Judges has given in an appen- 
dix contained in the last five chapters of that 
book, but which we shall find it more con- 
venient to introduce here in their proper 
chronological place. 

The history of Micah furnishes a very in- 
teresting example of the extent to which 
even Israelites, well disposed in the main, 
had become familiarized with superstitious 
and idolatrous practices, and the curious 
manner in which they managed to make a 
monstrous and most unseemly alliance be 
tween the true doctrine in which they had 
been brought up, and the erroneous notions 
which they had imbibed. : 

A woman of Ephraim had, through a mis 
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taken zeal, dedicated a large quantity of 
silver (about five hundred and fifty ounces) 
to the Lord, intending that her son should 
make therewith a teraph, in the hope that 
by this means she might procure to her 
house the blessings of One who had abso- 
lutely forbidden all worship by images. 
Her son Micah knew not of this sacred ap- 
propriation of the money, and took it for 
the use of the house. But on learning its 
destination, and hearing his mother lay her 
curse upon the sacrilegious person by whom 
she’ supposed it had been stolen, he became 
alarmed, and restored her the silver; and 
received it again from her with directions to 
give effect to her intention. This he did. 
He provided a teraph, and all things neces- 
sary to the performance of religious services 
before it, including vestments for a_ priest. 
He set apart one of his own sons as priest, 
until he should be able to procure a Levite to 
take that character. He had not long to 
wait. It would seem that the dues of the 
Leyites were not properly paid at this time ; 
for a young Levite, who had lived at Beth- 
lehem, felt himself obliged to leave that 
place and seek elsewhere a_ subsistence. 
Happening to call at Micah’s house, he 
gladly accepted that person’s offer to remain 
and act as priest for the recompense of his 
victuals, with two suits of clothes (one prob- 
ably sacerdotal), and eleven shekels of sil- 
ver. Micah was delighted at this comple- 
tion of his establishment, and, with most 
marvellous infatuation, cried, ‘‘ Now I know 
Jehovah will bless me, seeing I have a Le- 
vite to be my priest.’’ Things went on tran- 
quilly for a time. But it happened that 
the tribe of Dan could not get possession of 
more than the hilly part of its territory, as 
the Amorites retained the plain, which was 
the most rich and valuable part. They 
therefore sought elsewhere an equivalent 
territory which might be more easily ac- 
quired. Having ascertained that this might 
be found in the remote but wealthy and 
peaceable town and district of Laish, near 
the sources of the Jordan, a body of six 

undred men was sent to get possession of 
it. rom the persons they had previously 
sent to explore the country, they had heard 
of Micah’s establishment; and so far from 
manifesting any surprise or indignation, they 
viewed the matter much in the same light 
as Micah did himself. They envied him 
his idol and his priest, and resolved to de- 
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prive him of both, and take them to. their 
new settlement. They did so, notwithstand- 
ing the protests and outeries of the owner : 
and as for the Levite, he was easily persuad- 
ed to prefer the priesthood of a clan to that of 
a single family. His descendants continued 
long after to exercise the priestly office, in 
connection with this idol, at Dan, which was 
the name the conquerors gave to the town 
of Laish: and it is lamentable to have to 
add, that there is good reason to suspect that 
this Levite was no other than a grandson 
of Moses. 

It would seem that the tribe of Benjamin 
had much the start of the other tribes in 
the moral corruption, in the infamous vices, 
which resulted from the looseness of their 
religious notions, and from the contaminat- 
ing example of the heathen, with whom they 
were surrounded and intermixed. 

A Levite of Mount Ephraim was on his 
way home with his wife, whom he was bring- 
ing back from her father’s house in Bethle- 
hem ; and, on the approach of night, he 
entered the town of Gibeah, in Benjamin, to 
tarry till the next morning. As the custom 
of the travellers was, he remained in the 
street till some one should invite them to his 
house. But in that wicked place no hos- 
pitable notice was taken of them until an 
old man, himself from Mount Hphraim, but 
living there, invited them to his home. In 
the night that house was besieged by the 
men of the place, after the same fashion and 
for the same purpose as that of Lot had been, 
when he entertained the angels in Sodom. 
The efforts of the aged host to turn them 
from their purpose were unavailing ; and, as 
a last resource, the Levite, in the hope of 
diverting them from their abominable purpose, 
put forth his wife into the street. She was 
grievously maltreated by these vile people 
until the morning, when they left her. She 
then went and lay down at the door of the 
house in which her lord lay ; and when he 
afterward opened it—she was dead. The 
Levite lay the corpse upon his beast and 
hastened to his home. 

There was a rather mysterious custom, in 
calling an assembly, by sending to the differ- 
ent bodies of persons which were to compose 
it a portion of a divided beast (see 1 Sam. 
xi. 7); and it then became ‘awfully impera- 
tive upon the party which received the bloody 
missive to obey the call which it intimated. 
To give a horrible intensity to the custom in 
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this case, the Levite—a man of obviously 
peculiar character — divided his wife’s body 
into twelve parts, and sent one portion to 
each of the tribes of Israel. The horror- 
struck tribes, on receiving their portion of 
the body, and hearing the statement which 
the messengers delivered, agreed that such a 
thing had not before been heard of in Israel, 
and hastened to the place of meeting, which 
was Mizpeh. 

In the great audience there assembled, the 
Levite declared his wrongs; which when 
they had heard, the thousands of Israel 
vowed not to return to their homes until they 
had brought the offenders to condign punish- 
ment. And to express the earnestness of 


their purpose, they appointed one-tenth of . 


their whole number to bring in provisions 
for the rest, that the want of victuals might 
not, as often happens in Oriental warfare, 
oblige them to disperse before their object 
was accomplished. But, in the first instance, 
they sent messengers throughout the tribe of 
Benjamin, explaining the occasion of their 
assembling, and demanding that the offenders 
should be delivered up to justice. This the 
Benjamites were so far from granting that 
the whole tribe made common cause with the 
people of Gibeah, and all its force was called 
out to repel any attempt which the other 
tribes might make against them. Consider- 
ing that the force of the eleven tribes amounted 
to four hundred thousand able men, whereas 
the Benjamites could bring together no more 
than twenty-six thousand, the hardihoood of 
this resistance is well worthy of remark, if it 
does not make out the claim of the Benja- 
mites to that character for indomitable courage 
which they appear to have acquired. Prob- 
ably the influence of that acknowledged 
character upon their opponents, together with 
their own peculiar skill in the use of the 
sling, formed their main reliance. Among 
them were seven hundred left-handed men 
who could sling stones to a hair’s breadth and 
not miss. 

The Israelites committed one fatal over- 
sight in this undertaking. Although the 
affair was of such grave importance, they 
neglected to consult their divine King, with- 
out whose permission they ought not to have 
supposed themselves authorized to act as they 
did. They first decided on war, and then 
only consulted him as to the manner it should 
be conducted. The consequence was that 
they were twice defeated by the Benjamites, 
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who sallied from the town of Gibeah against. 
them. Corrected by this experience, they 
applied in a proper manner to learn the will 
of their King; and then the victory was 
promised to them. , 

In their next attempt the Israelites resorted 
to the same familiar stratagem of ambuscade 
and of pretended flight, when the besieged 
sallied forth against them, as that whereby 
the town of Ai had been taken by Joshua, 
and with precisely the same result. Kighteen 
thousand Benjamites, ‘‘ men of valor,’’ were 
‘¢ trodden down with ease’ by the vast host 
which now enclosed them. The rest endeay- 
ored to escape to the wilderness, but were all 
overtaken and destroyed, with the exception 
of six hundred who found shelter among the 
rocks of Rimmon. The conquerors then 
went through the land, subjecting it to mili- 
tary execution. They set on fire all the 
towns to which they came, and put to the 
sword the men, the cattle, and all that came 
to hand. 

But when the heat of the conflict and 
execution had subsided, the national and 
clannish feelings of the Israelites were 
shocked at the reflection that they had ex- 
tinguished a tribe in Israel. It was true 
that six hundred men remained alive among 
the rocks of Rimmon ; but it was not clear 
how the race of Benjamin could be con- 
tinued through them, as, at the very com- 
mencement of the undertaking, the Israel- 
ites had solemnly sworn that they would not 
give their daughters in marriage to the Ben- 
jamites. They had now leisure to repent of 
this vow ; although, with reference to the 
vile propensities exhibited by the people of 
Gibeah, it was quite natural that in the 
first excitement such a vow should have been 
taken. 

But now they were sincerely anxious to 
find means of repairing their error, and to 
provide the survivors with wives, that the 
house of Benjamin might not be wholly lost. 
It was found that the summons whereby 
the tribes had been assembled had been 
unheeded by the men of Jabesh-Gilead, 
whereby they had exposed themselves to thé 
terrible doom which the very act of sum- 
mons denounced against the disobedient. 
That doom was inflicted, save that all the 
virgins were spared to be wives for the 
Benjamites. But as these were still insuf- 
ficient, the unprovided Benjamites were 
secretly advised to lie m wait in the vine- 
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* yards near Shiloh, when they attended the 
next annual festival at the tabernacle, and 
when the young women of the place came 
out in dances, as at such times they were 
wont, they might seize and carry off the 
number they required. The men followed 
this advice. And when the fathers and 
brothers of the stolen maidens began to 
raise an outcry, the elders, by whom the 
measure had been counselled, interposed to 
pacify them, and persuaded them to overlook 
the matter, in consideration of the difficul- 
ties by which the case was surrounded. 

The Benjamites then returned to their 
desolated cities, and rebuilt and re-occupied 
them as they were able. But from this time 
Benjamin was the least, although not the 
least distinguished, of all the tribes. 

At length (B. C. 1572) the idolatries 
and demoralization of the Israelites had 
become so rank, that a fiery trial was judged 
necessary for their correction. A king 
named Cushan-rishathaim, reigning in Mes- 
opotamia, had extended his power far on 
this side the Euphrates. He now advanced 
into Canaan, and, either by victory or 
menace, rendered the Hebrews tributary. 
They remained under severe bondage for 
eight years. At the end of that time, 
Othniel — that relative of Caleb who has 
already been mentioned — was incited to 
put himself at the head of the people and 
attempt their deliverance. The garrisons 
which the Mesopotamians had left in the 
country were suddenly surprised and slain ; 
the armies of Israel again appeared in the 
field, and, although at first few in number, 
they fought at every point. the troops op- 
posed to them; and when their numbers 
were increased by the re-enforcements which 
poured in from all quarters on the first news 
of probable success, they hazarded a general 
action, in which they obtained a complete 
victory over the Mesopotamians, and drove 
them beyond the Euphrates.* 

Othniel remained the acknowledged 
judge, or regent, of the divine king for 
forty years. During his administration, the 
people remained faithful to their God and 
king, and consequently prospered. But 
when the beneficial control which Othniel 
exercised was withdrawn by his death, they 
fell again into idolatry and crime, and new 
afflictions became needful to them. 
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The instruments of their punishment, this 
time, were the Moabites. By a long peace, 
this nation had recovered from the defeats 
which they had suffered from the Amorites 
before the time of Moses ; and, perceiving 
that the Israelites were not invincible, Eglon, 
the king of Moab, formed a confederacy with 
the Ammonites and Amalekites, and, with 
this help, made an attack upon them — 
probably under the same pretences which we 
shall find to have been employed on a sub- 
sequent occasion. He defeated the idola- 
trous Hebrews in battle, subdued the tribes 
beyond Jordan, and the southern tribes on 
this side the river, and established himself in 
Jericho, which he must have found a con- 
venient post for intercepting, or at least 
checking, the communications between the 
eastern and western tribes. At that place 
the conquered tribes were obliged to bring 
him presents, or, in other words, to pay a 
periodical tribute. This subjection to a 
king who resided among them was still more 
oppressive than that from which they had 
been delivered by Othniel ; and it continued 
more than twice as long—that is, for 
eighteen years. This oppression must have 
been particularly heavy upon the tribe of 
Benjamin, as it was their territory to which 
Jericho belonged, and which was therefore 
encumbered by the presence of the court of 
the conqueror. It was natural that those 
whose necks were the most galléd by the 
yoke should make the first effort to shake it 
off. Accordingly, the next deliverer was of 
the tribe.of Benjamin. His name was 
Ehud, one of those left-handed men —or 
rather, perhaps, men who could use the left 
hand with as much ease and power as the 
right — for which this tribe seems to have 
been remarkable. He conducted a deputa- 
tion which bore from the Israelites the» 
customary tributes to the king. It seemed 
that men with weapons were not admitted to 
the king’s presence: but Ehud had,a two- 
edged dagger under his garment; but as he 
wore it on the right side, where it is worn by 
no right-handed man, its presence was not 
suspected. When he had left the presence 
and dismissed his people, Ehud went on as 
far as the carved images which had been 
placed at Gilgal. The sight of these images, 
which the Moabites had probably set up by 


‘the sacred monument of stones which the 


* This paragraph is partly from Josephus, 
whose account is here in agreement with, while it 
16 


fills up, the brief notice which the Book of Judges 
offers. 
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Israelites had there set up, seems to have 
revived the perhaps faltering zeal of the 
Benjamite, and he returned to Jericho and 
to the presence of the king, and intimated 
that he had a secret message te deliver. The 
king then withdrew with him to his ‘‘ sum- 
mer-parlor,”” which seems to have been such 
a detached or otherwise pleasantly-situated 
apartment as are still usually found in the 
mansions and gardens of the East, and to 
which the master retires to enjoy a freer air, 
and more open prospects, than any other 
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part of his dwelling commands, and where 
also he usually withdraws to enjoy his-sleep 
during the heat of the day. . It is strictly a 
private apartment, which no one enters with- 
out being specially invited ; and accordingly 
it is said of this, that it was an apartment 
‘‘-which he had for himself alone.”” As the 
king sat in this parlor, Ehud approached 
him, saying, ‘‘I have a message from God 
to thee.”” On hearing that sacred name, the 
king rose from his seat, and Ehud availed 
himself of the opportunity of burying his 


BUTLER SC 


SUMMER PARLOR ON THE NILE, 


dagger in his bowels. The Benjamite then 
withdrew quietly, bolting after him the door 
of the summer-parlor ; and as such parlors 
usually communicate by a private stair with 
the porch, without the necessity of passing 
into or through the interior parts of the 
mansion, there was nothing to impede his 
egress, unless the porters at the outer gate 
had seen cause for suspicion. 

The scripture as is frequently the case, 
mentions this as an historical fact, without 
commendatory or reprehensive remark ; and 
we have no right to infer the approbation 
which is not expressed. No doubt Ehud’s 
deed was a murder ; and the only excuse for 
it is to be found in its public object, and in 
the fact that the notions of the Hast have 


always been, and are now, far more lax on 
this point than those which Christian civili- 
zation has produced in Europe. There all 
means of getting rid of a public enemy, 
whom the arm of the law cannot reach, are 
considered just and proper. No one can 
read a few pages of any Oriental history 
without being fully aware of this; and it is 
by Oriental notions, rather than by our own, 
that the act of Ehud must, to a certain 
extent, be judged. 

The servants of Eglon supposed that their 
lord was taking his afternoon sleep in his 
summer-parlor, and hence a considerable 
time elapsed before his assassination was 
discovered. 

In the mean time, Ehud was able to make 
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known the death of the king, and to collect 
a body of men, with whom he went down to 
seize the fords of the Jordan, that the 
Moabites in Canaan might neither receive 
re-enforcements from their own country nor 
escape to it. Confounded by the death of 
their king, they were easily overcome. All 
who were on this side the Jordan, ten 
thousand in number, were destroyed — not 
one escaped. This deliverance secured for 
Israel a repose of eighty years, terminating 
in the year B. C. 1426, being 182 years 
_ after the passage of the Jordan. 

At or toward the end of this period of 
eighty years, a first attempt was made by the 
Philistines to bring the southern tribes under 
their yoke. But they were unable to accom- 
plish their design, having been repulsed on 
their first advance, with the loss of six 
hundred men, by Shamgar and other husband- 
men, who fought with ox-goads,* being then 
employed in the cultivation of the fields. 


It is about this time that the story of Ruth, 
which occupiesa separate book in the Hebrew 
scriptures, is placed by Usher and other chro- 
nologers. Being episodical, and only slightly 


eonnected with the historical narrative, we 
cannot follow the details of this beautiful 
story; but the intimations of the state of 
society, and of the manners and ideas of the 
times, which it contains, are, even historically, 
of too much importance to be overlooked. 

The scene of the principal part of the 
story isin Bethlehem of Judah. 

A famine in the land drives an inhabitant 
of this town, with his wife and two sons, to 
the land of Moab, which, in consequence of 
the victories under Ehud, seems to have been 
at this time in some sort of subjection to the 
Israelites. The man’s name was Hlimelech, 
his wife’s Naomi, and the sons were called 
Mahlon and Chilion. The woman lost her 
husband and two sons in the land of Moab ; 
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but. the childless ‘wives of her sons, who had 
married in that land, remained with her. 
One was called Orpah, and the other Ruth. 
At the end of ten years, Naomi determined 
to return home, but, with beautiful disinter- 
estedness, exhorted the widows of her two 
sons to remain in their own land with their 
well-provided friends, and not go to be par- 
takers of her destitution. Orpah accordingly 
remained: but nothing could overcome the 
devoted attachment of Ruth to the mother 
of her lost husband. To the really touching 
representations of Naomi, her still more 
touching reply was, ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following thee: for 
whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God; where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be 
buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me.”’ 
This strong and unmistakable expression of — 
most beautiful and true affections could not 
be repelled by Naomi. They took their 
homeward way together. 

It was barley harvest when -Naomi and 
Ruth arrived at Bethlehem. Ruth, anxious 
to provide in any little way for their joint sub- 
sistence, soon bethought herself of going forth 
to seek permission to glean in some harvest 
field. It happened that the field where she 
asked and obtained this permission, from the 
overseer of the reapers, belonged to Boaz, a 
person of large possession in these parts. 
Boaz himself came in the course of the day, 
to view the progress of the harvest. He 
greeted his reapers, ‘‘ Jehovah be with you ;” 
and they answered him, ‘‘ Jehovah bless 
thee.”’ His attention was attracted toward 
Ruth, and he inquired concerning her of his 
overseer, who told him that this was ‘‘ The 
Moabitish damsel that came back with Naomi 
out of the land of Moab,” and related how 
she had applied for leave to glean after 
the reapers. Boaz then himself accosted her, 
and kindly charged her not to go elsewhere, 


* “At Khan Leban the country people were 
now everywhere at plough in the fields in order to 
sow cotton. *Twas observable that in ploughing 
they used goads of an extraordinary size; upon 
measuring of several, I found them to be about 
eight feet long, and, at the bigger end, six inches 
in circumference. They are armed at the lesser 
end with a sharp prickle for driving the oxen ; and 
at the other end with a small spade or paddle of 
iron, strong and massy, to clear the plough from 


the clay that encumbers 1t in working. May we 
not hence conjecture’ that it was with such a goad 


as one of these that Shamgar made that prodi- 
gious slaughter? I am confident that whoever 
should see one of these implements will judge it 
to be a weapon not less fit, perhaps fitter, than a 
sword for such an execution. Goads of this sort 
I always saw used hereabouts, and also in Syria; 
and the reason is because the same single person 
both drives the oxen and also holds and manages 
the plough, which makes it necessary to use such 
a goad as is described above to avoid the incum- 
brance of two instruments.” —Maundrell, 110. 
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but to remain in his fields, and keep com- 
pany with his maidens till the harvest was 
over. He had enjoined his young men not 
to molest her. If she were athirst she might 
go and drink freely from the vessels of water 
provided for the use of the reapers. Ruth 
was astonished at all this kindness, and fell 
at his feet, expressing her thanks and her 
surprise that he should take such kind notice 
of a stranger 

But he said, ‘‘ It has been fully shown me, 
all that thou hast done to thy mother-in-law, 
since the death of thy husband ; and how 
thou hast left thy father and thy mother, and 
the land of thy nativity, and art come unto a 
people which thou knowest not heretofore. 
Jehovah recompense thy deed: and a full 
recompense be given to thee from Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, under whose wings thou 
art come to trust.’? She answered, ‘‘ Let 
me find favor in thy sight, my lord, for that 
thou hast comforted me, and for that thou 
hast spoken friendly unto thine handmaid, 
though I be not like one of thine hand- 
ma‘dens.”’ 

When the meal-time of the harvest. people 
came round, Boaz invited her to draw near 
and eat of the bread, and dip her morsel in 
the vinegar with them. He also handed her 
some new corn parched, which was considered 
rather a luxury, and therefore Ruth reserved 

art of it for Naomi. 

All these little incidents, beautifully de- 
scriptive of the innocent old customs of harvest 
time, bring strongly before the mind of one 
who has studied the antiquities of Egypt, the 
agricultural scenes depicted in the grottos 
of Hleithuias, in which so many of the usages 
of Kgyptian agriculture are represented. 
There we see the different processes of cutting 
with the reaping-hook, and of plucking up 
the stalks; gleaners ; water refrigerating in 
porous jars (placed on stands) for the re- 
freshment of the reapers; the reapers 
quenching their thirst ; and women bearing 
away the vessels in which drink has been 
brought to them at their labor. 

. When Ruth returned home in the evening 
with the result of her day’s gleaning—an 
ephah of barley — Naomi was anxious to know 
how it happened that her labors had been 
so prosperous: and when she heard the name 
of Boaz, she remarked that he was a near 
kinsman of the family ; and advised that, ac- 
cording to his wish, Ruth should confine her 
gleaning to his fields. So Ruth gleaned in 
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the fields of Boaz, until the end not only of 
the barley, but of the wheat harvest. 

When the harvest was over, Naomi, who 
was anxious for the rest and welfare of the 
good and devoted creature who had been 
more than a daughter to her, acquainted her 
with what had lately engaged her thoughts. 
She said that Boaz was so near of kin that he 
came under the operation of the levirate law, 
which required that when a man died child- 
less, his next of kin should marry the widow, 
in order that the first child born from this 
union should be counted as the son of 
the deceased, and inherit as his heir. It 
was, therefore, no less her duty than a cir- 
cumstance highly calculated to promote her 
welfare, that Boaz should be reminded of the 
obligation which devolyed upon him. But 
as it was not wished to press the matter upon 
him, if he were averse to it, it was necessary 
that the claim should, in the first instance, be 
privately made. In such a case, Ruth, a 
stranger very imperfectly acquainted with 
the laws and habits of the Israelites, could 
only submit herself to Naomi’s guidance. 
She told Ruth that Boaz was engaged in 
winnowing his barley in the threshing-floor ; 
which, of course, was nothing more than a 
properly levelled place in the open air. 
Naomi conjectured he would rest there at 
night, and told Ruth to mark the spot 
to which he withdrew, and advance to 
claim the protection he was bound to 
render. All happened as Naomi had fore- 
seen. Boaz, after he had supped, withdrew 
to sleep at the end of the heap of corn; and 
after he had lain down, Ruth advanced and 
placed herself at his feet : and when he awoke 
at midnight, and with much astonishment 
asked who she was, she answered, ‘‘I am 
Ruth, thy handmaid: take therefore thy 
handmaid under thy protection, for thou art 
a near kinsman.’? Those who, measuring 
all things by their own small and current 
standards, regard as improper or indelicate 
this procedure of one 


“ Who feared no evil, for she knew no sin,” 


need only hear the answer of Boaz to be 
satisfied. ‘‘ Blessed be thou, of Jehovah, 
my daughter.... And now, my daughter, 
fear not: for all my fellow-citizens do know 
that thou art a virtuous woman.”’ He added, 
however, that there was a person in the town 
more nearly related to her deceased husband ; 


and on him properly the levirate duty de- 
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volved: but if he declined it, then it fell to 
himself, and he would certainly undertake it. 
It being too late for Ruth to return home, Boaz 
desired her to remain in the threshing-floor 
for the night. Early in the morning he dis- 
missed her, after having filled her veil with 
corn to take to Naomi. 

In those times, and long after, it was cus- 
tomary to transact all business of a public 
nature and to administer justice in the gates. 
When there was little use of written docu- 
ments, this gave to every transaction the 
binding obligation which the presence of 
many witnesses involved ; and thus also jus- 
tice was easily and speedily administered 
among the people, at the hours when they 
passed to and fro between the fields and the 
city. And such hours were, for this reason, 
those at which the judges and elders gave 
their attendance in the gates. 

Boaz therefore went up to the gate; and 
requested ten of the elders, there present, 
to sit down with him as witnesses of what 
was to take place. When the ‘near kins- 
man’’ passed by, he called him to sit down 
with them. He then questioned him as to 
his willingness “‘ to raise up the name of the 
dead upon his inheritance.’’ This he was 
not willing to do, “lest he should mar his 
own inheritance ;”’ and therefore he was glad 
to relinquish his prior claim to Boaz, which 
he did by the significant action of drawing 
off his own shoe and giving it to him. 
This action was usual in all transactions of 
this nature, and it may well be interpreted 
by the familiar idiom which would express 
Boaz as being made, by this act and with 
reference to this particular question, to stand 
an the shoes of the person who had trans- 
ferred to him his rights and duties. Boaz 
then declared all the people there present at 
the gate to be witnesses of this transfer, and 
they responded, ‘‘ We are witnesses.”” After 
this, Boaz took Ruth to be his wife ; and the 
fruit of this union was Obed, the grandfather 
of David, of whom, according to the flesh, 
came the Saviour of the world. 

From the repose which this narrative of- 
fers, one turns reluctantly to renewed. scenes 
of war, oppression, and wrong. 

It may be doubted that the authority — 
such as it was—of any of the judges ex- 
tended over all the tribes. Hardly any of 
the oppressions to which the Israelites were 
subject appear to have been general, and in 
most cases the authority of the judge ap- 
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pears to have been confined to the tribes he 
had been instrumental in delivering from 
their oppressors. There is, for instance, not 
the least reason to suppose that the authority 
of Ehud extended over the northern tribes, 
which had not been affected by the oppression 
of the Moabites, from which he derived the 
south and east. The eighty years of good 
conduct which followed this deliverance is 
therefore only to be understood as exhibited 
by the tribes which were then delivered. 
The northern tribes, and in some degree, 
those of the centre and the west, were mean- 
while falling into those evil practices, from 
which it was necessary that distress and sor- 
row should bring them back. And therefore 
they were distressed. 

The northern Canaanites had, in the 
course of time, recovered from the effects of 
that great overthrow which they sustained 
in the time of Joshua. A new Jabin, 
reigning like his predecessor in Hazor, by 
the Lake Merom, rose into great power. 
His general, Sisera, was an able and suc- 
cessful warrior ; and his powerful military 
force contained not fewer than nine hundred 
of those iron-armed chariots of war which the 
Israelites regarded with so- much dread. 
With such a force, he was enabled, for the 
punishment of their sins, to reduce the 
northern tribes to subjection, and hold them 
tributary. Considering the character of the 
power which now prevailed over them, there 
is reason to conclude that this was the sever- 
est of all the oppressions to which Israel had 
hitherto been subject. The song of Debo- 
rah conveys some intimations of their miser- 
able condition. The villages and open 
homesteads, which were continually liable to 
be pillaged, and the inhabitants insulted and 
wronged by the Canaanites, were deserted 
throughout the land, and the people found 
it necessary to congregate in the walled 
towns. ‘Travelling was unsafe; in conse- 
quence of which the highways were deserted, 
and those who were obliged to go from one 
place to another found it necessary to jour- 
ney in by-roads and unfrequented paths. 
At the places to which it was necessary to 
resort for water, they were waylaid and 
robbed, wounded, or slain; and, to crown 
all, they were disarmed, — among forty thou- 
sand in Israel, a shield or spear was not to 
be found. The details of this picture are 
exactly such as are offered by the condition 
of any oppressed or subjugated population, 
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at this day, in the East. The government 
itself may be content with its tribute; but 
it will be obliged to wink at, because unable 
to prevent, the far greater grievances, — 
the exactions, robberies, insults, woundings, 
deaths, to which the people are subjected 
by the inferior officers of government, by 
bands of licentious soldiers, and by an 
adverse and triumphant populace: all of 
whom look upon them as their prey and 
spoil, as things made only to be trampled 
son. Such oppression the Israelites endured 
for twenty years. They then remembered 
that, to them, trouble was the punishment of 
sin, and that there was One able and willing 
to deliver them, if they would but turn 
themselves unto him. They did turn, and 
their deliverance was certain from that hour. 
In those days, a pious and able woman, 
well acquainted with the divine law, became 
an important person in Israel. Her name 
was Deborah, and she abode under a palm- 
tree in the southern part of Ephraim. Her 
high character for piety and wisdom occa- 
sioned the Israelites to resort to her for 
counsel and for justice ; and it is not unlikely 
that her salutary influence contributed to 
‘move the. people to that repentance which 
prepared the way for their deliverance. 
When their punishment had thus wrought 
its intended object, the divine king made 
known to the prophetess his intention to 
deliver the house of Israel from its bondage ; 
but seeing that she, as a woman, could not 
personally lead the Israelites to battle, she 
sent to a person of the tribe of Naphtali, 
named Barak, and communicated to him the 
instructions she had received. These were, 
that he should bring together, at Mount 
Tabor, ten thousand men of the tribes of 
Naphtali and Zebulun, and with them give 
battle to the forces of King Jabin. Barak, 
being fully aware of the difficulty of assem- 
bling and arming a respectable force, and 
recollecting the greatness of that power he 
was to oppose, rather shrunk from the enter- 
prise. He, however, offered to undertake it, 
if Deborah would afford him the benefit of 
‘her influential presence, but not else. She 
consented ; but, to rebuke the weakness of 
his faith, she prophesied that Sisera— the 
redoubted captain of King Jabin’s host— 
should not be slain in fight with him, or be 
taken captive by him, but should fall by a 
woman’s hand. 

They went into the north together; and 
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the required number of men from Napbtali 
and Zebulun readily obeyed their call, and 
marched to Mount Tabor. These two tribes 
had probably been selected on the ground 
that they were likely to engage more readily 
in this service, in consequence of their 
vicinity to the metropolitan seat of the 
oppressing power having rendered the yoke 
of servitude more galling and irritating to 
them than to the other tribes. 

As soon as Jabin’s general, Sisera, heard 
of the Hebrew force assembled on Mount 
Tabor, he brought forth his nine hundred 
chariots, and assembled his whole army, not 
doubting to surround and cut in pieces a 
body of men so comparatively small. The 
Hebrews were in general much afraid of 
war-chariots, to drawn battles in open plains 
they were unaccustomed; and the disparity 
of numbers was in this instance very great. 
Yet, encouraged by the assurances of vic- 
tory which Deborah conveyed, Barak did 
not await the assault of Sisera, but marched 
his men down from the mountain into the 
open plain, and fell impetuously upon the 
adverse host. In Oriental warfare the result 
of the first shock usually decides the battle, 
and the army is lost which then gives way or 
has its ranks broken. So it was now. At 
the first shock the vast army of Sisera 
was seized with a panic terror. The soldiers 
threw away their arms, and sought only how 
they might escape ; while the chariots, drawn 
by terrified horses, impeded the retreat of 
the fugitives, and added to the confusion and 
the loss. The carnage among the Canaan- 
ites was horrible; and, besides those who 
perished by the sword, vast numbers of them 
were swept away by the sudden overflow of 
the river Kishon. Sisera himself fled in his 
chariot across the plain of Esdraelon ; but, 
fearing that his chariot rendered him too con- 
spicuous, he dismounted and continued his 
flight on foot. At last he came to a nomad 
encampment, belonging to Heber the Kenite, 
one of the descendants of those of the family 
and clan of Jethro, who, with the brother-in. 
law of Moses, entered the land of Canaan 
with the Israelites, and enjoyed the privilege 
of pasturing their flocks in its plains. He- 
ber was from home; but his wife knew the 
illustrious fugitive, and offered him the pro- 
tection of her tent. This, as the Kenites 
had been neutral in the war, Sisera did not 
hesitate to accept. He knew that the tent 
of a Bedouin, and especially the woman’s 
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portion of it, was a sanctuary, which the 
owner would sooner perish than allow to be 
violated, and that infamy worse than death 
awaited him who allowed injury to befall the 
guest. or fugitive who was admitted to its 
shelter. Being athirst, Sisera asked for 
water ; but instead of this she gave him sour 
milk —the best beverage an Arab tent con- 
tams, and the refreshing qualities of which 
are well known to those who have travelled 
in the East. This, with his fatigue, disposed. 
Sisera to sleep. As he slept, the thought 
occurred to Jael (that was the woman’s 
name) that the greatest enemy of the now 
victorious Israelites lay helpless before her ; 
and that it was in her power to win great 
favor from the victors, by anticipating the 
almost certain death which awaited the chief 
captain of Jabin’s host. Having no weapon, 
she took a mallet and one of the long nails 
by which the tent cords are fastened to the 
ground, and stealing softly to the place where 
he lay, she smote the nail into his temple, 
pinning his head to the ground. Barak, 
passing that way soon after, in pursuit, was 
called in by Jael, and he beheld the re- 
doubted Sisera dead at his feet —slain igno- 


miniously by a woman’s hand. He might | 


then have pondered whether, had Sisera been 
the victor and himself the fugitive, the same 
fate might not have been his own. When 
we reflect that ‘‘there was peace between 
Jabin, king of Hazor, and the house of 
Heber the Kenite,’’ and that it was in the 
knowledge that he deserved no wrong at 


their hands, that Sisera accepted the shelter | 
which Jael offered ; and when, moreover, we 


consider that the emir, Jael’s husband, had 
no interest. in the result, save that of stand- 
ing well with the victorious party, it will be 
difficult to find any other motive than that 
we have assigned — the desire to win the 
favor of the victors—for an act so grossly 
opposed to all those notions of honor among 
tent-dwellers on which Sisera had relied for 
his safety. It was a most treacherous and 
cruel murder, wanting all those extenuations 
which were applicable to the assassination of 
King Eglon by Ehud. 

The time is gone by when commentators 
or historians might venture to justify this 
deed. Our extended acquaintance with the 
Hast enables us to know that those Orientals 
whose principles would allow them to applaud 


* The original is highly figurative ; “ Why is 
his chariot ashamed to come ¢” 


| injurious to the public weal. 
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the act of Ehud would regard with horror 
the murder, in his sleep, of a confiding and 
friendly guest, to whom the sacred shelter 
of the tent had been offered. That Deborah, 
as a prophetess, was enabled to foretell the 
fall of Sisera by a woman’s hand, does not 
convey the divine sanction of this deed, but 
only manifests the divine foreknowledge ; 
and that the same Deborah, in her triumphant 
song, blesses Jael for this act, only indicates 
the feeling, in the first excitement of victory, 
of one who had far more cause to rejoice at 
the death of Sisera than Jael had to inflict 
it. 
The triumphant song of Deborah has 
attracted great and deserved attention as a 
noble ‘‘ specimen of the perfectly sublime 
ode.”” The design of this ode seems to be 
twofold, religious and political: first, to 
thank God for the recent deliverance of 
Israel from Canaanitish bondage and oppres- 
sion; and, next, to celebrate the zeal and 


| alacrity with which some of the tribes-volun- 


teered their services against the common 
enemy; and to censure the lukewarmness 
and apathy of others who staid at home, 
and thus betrayed the public cause; and, by 
this contrast and exposure, to heal those fatal 
divisions among the tribes which were so 
It consists of 
three parts : — first, the exordium, containing 
an appeal to past times, where Israel was 
under the special protection of Jehovah, as 
compared with their late disastrous condition ; 
next, a recital of the circumstances which 
preceded and those that accompanied the 
victory ; lastly, a fuller description of the 
concluding event, the death of Sisera, and 
the disappointed hopes of his mother for his 
triumphant return. The admired conclusion 
is thus : — 


“The mother of Sisera gazed through the window, 
Through the lattice she, lamenting, cried, 
‘Why is his chariot so long in coming? * 
Wherefore linger the steps of his steeds ?” 

Her wise ladies answered their mistress, 

Yea, she returned answer to herself, — 

‘Have they not sped, and are dividing the spoil ? 

To every chief man a damsel or two ? 

To Sisera a spoil of various colors, 

A spoil of various-colored embroidery, 

A spoil of various-colored embroideries for the 

neck,’ 

So let thine enemies perish, O Jehovah! 

But let they who love thee become 

As the sun going forth in his strength.” t 


+ “The first sentences exhibit a striking pic- 
ture of maternal solicitude, and of a mind sus- 
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From the animadversions which this ode 
contains, it is easy to collect that only those 
tribes which were actually subject to the 
oppression, and even only those on which the 
oppression the most heavily fell, were willing 
to disturb themselves by engaging in warlike 
operations against the oppressor. It does 
not appear that the southern tribes and the 
tribes beyond Jordan were directly affected 
by the subjugation of the northern tribes ; 
and even of those under tribute, the tribes 
more remote from the seat of King Jabin 
‘seem to have been more at ease than the 
others. All these were loath to come forward 
on this occasion; and, in general, we find 
that, among the Hebrews of this early period, 
there was little if any of that high-spirited 
and honorable abhorrence of a foreign yoke, 
which is, under God, the surest safeguard of 
a nation’s independence. It was not the 
yoke itself they hated, but its physical weight 
upon their shoulders; and that weight must 
be very heavy before they could be roused 
to any great effort to shake it from them. 
The iron which entered their souls in Egypt 
still rusted there. 

These sectional divisions —or rather this 
want of a general and sympathizing union 
among the several members of the house of 
Israel— were the obvious secondary cause 
of the miseries and oppressions under which 
different portions of that great body did from 
time to time fall; and this disunion itself was 
the natural and inevitable result of the 
neglect of the law, as a whole, and especially 
of those provisions which were, in their 
proper operation, admirably calculated to 
keep the tribes united together as one nation. 
It would be ridiculous to say that the 
theocratic policy was a failure. That which 
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was not fairly and fully tried cannot be said 
to fail. Ruin to the people did not come 
from the system itself; and that ruin did 
come from the neglect of its conditions, rather 
shows how well that system was calculated 
to form a happy and united people. 

The victory of Deborah and Barak over 
Sisera gave to Israel a long repose from the 
aggressions of the nations west of the Jordan ; 
for although their peace began again to be 
disturbed after forty years (in 1336 B.C ), 
the invasion was then from the east. 

At the latter end of the forty years which 
followed the victory over Sisera, the Israel- 
ites had again relapsed into their evil and 
idolatrous habits. This was particularly the 
case of the tribes beyond Jordan, whose 
repose had been of longer duration than that 
of the western tribes, for it does not appear 
that the oppressions of King Jabin had 
extended to them. 

Their punishment was this time particu- 
larly heavy, and came from an unexpected 
quarter. The pastoral tribes dwelling on 
the borders of the land and in the eastern 
deserts —the Midianites, Amalekites, with 
other tribes of Arabia—came swarming 
into the land ‘like locusts,’’ with countless 
flocks and herds, and pitching their tents 
in the plains and valleys. Arriving by the 
time the products of the soil began to be 
gathered in, they remained until the final 
ingatherings of the year, when the advance 
of winter warned them to withdraw into their 
deserts. Thus their cattle grew fat upon 
the rich pastures of the land, while those of 
Israel were starved ; and the men them- 
selves lived merrily upon the grain which 
the Hebrews had sowed, and upon the fruits 
which they had cultivated: and as, besides 


pended and agitated between hope and _ fear. 
Immediately, impatient of delay, she anticipates 
the consolations of her friends; and her mind 
being somewhat elevated, she boasts with all the 
levity of a fond female, — 


‘ Vast in her hopes and giddy with success.’ 


Let us here observe how well adapted every senti- 
ment, every word, is to the character of the 
speaker. She makes no account of the slaughter 
of the enemy, of the valor and conduct of the 
conqueror, of the multitude of the captives, but 


‘Burns with a female thirst of prey and spoils.’ 


Nothing is omitted which is calculated to attract 
and engage the passions of a vain and trifling 
woman, — slaves, gold, and rich apparel. Nor is 
she satisfied with the bare enumeration of them, 


she repeats, she amplifies, she heightens every 
circumstance ; she seems to have the very plun- 
der in her immediate possession ; she pauses and 
contemplates every particular. To add to the 
beauty of this passage, there is also an uncommon 
neatness in the versification; great force, ac- 
curacy, and perspicuity in the diction; and the 
utmost elegance in the repetitions, which, not- 
withstanding their apparent redundancy, are con- 
ducted with the most perfect brevity. In the end, 
the fatal disappointment of female hope and 
credulity, tacitly insinuated by the unexpected 
apostrophe, — 
* So let thine enemies perish, O Jehovah!” 


is expressed more forcibly by this very silence of 
the person who was just speaking, than it could 
possibly have been by all the powers of lan- 
guage.” — Lowth. 
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this deprivation of the sustenance for which 
they had labored, such lawless crews are 
always ready for any kind of great or small 
robbery and exaction, the Israelites were 
obliged to abandon the open country, and to 
resort to the walled towns, to intrench them- 
selves in strongholds, and even to seek the 
shelter of the caves among the mountains. 
Even those who ventured to remain in oc- 
cupation of their own allotments were afraid 
to have it known that they had in their pos- 
session any of the produce of their own 
fields. All this while it does not appear 
that there was any open war, or any mili- 
tary operations. The invaders bore all 
before them, and had entirely their own way, 
by the mere force of the intimidating im- 
pressions which their numbers created. 
Countries or districts bordering on the des- 
ert are still subject to similar visitations, 
where the local government is not strong 
enough to prevent them, or where the pre- 
occupation of the border soil by Arabs in 
the state of semi-cultivators does not form 
an obstacle (as it does not always) to the 
incursions of pure Bedouins. Down to a 
very recent date, the very country east of 
the Jordan, which suffered the most on the 
present occasion, suffered much from the 
periodical sojourn and severe exactions of 
the Bedouin tribes. 

These incursions of the Midianites were 
repeated for seven years. By this time the 
oppression had become so heavy that the Is- 
raelites, finding by bitter experience the 
insufficiency of all other help, cried to Him 
who had delivered them of old: their cry 
was heard. A prophet was commissioned 
to point out to them that their disobedience 
had been the cause of their sufferings, and 
to give to them the promise of a new de- 
liverance. 

The hero this time appointed to act for 
the deliverance of Israel was Gideon of 
Manasseh. His family was exposed to the 
general suffering occasioned by the presence 
of the Bedouin tribes, —so much so, that 
having retained possession of some corn, 
they dared not thresh it out for use in the 
ordinary threshing-floor, but, to conceal it 
from the knowledge or suspicion of the in- 
vaders, were obliged to perform this opera- 
tion silently and secretly, in so unusual a 

lace as the vineyard, near the wine-press. 
The threshing-floors were watched by the 
Midianites at this time, when the harvests 
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had been gathered in; but no regard was 
paid to the vineyards, as the season of ripe 
grapes was far off. Gideon was engaged in 
this service when “‘ the angel of Jehovah ” 
appeared to him standing under an oak 
which grew there. When apprised of his 
vocation to deliver Israel, the modest hus- 
bandman would have excused himself on the 
ground of his wanting that eminence of sta- 
tion which so important a service appeared 
to demand ; and when silenced by the em- 
phatic “I will be with thee” from his 
heavenly visitant, he still sought to have 
some certain tokens whereby he might feel 
assured, and be enabled to convey the 
assurance to others, that his call was indeed 
from God. Accordingly, a succession of 
signal miracles were wrought to satisfy his 
mind and to confirm his faith. The refec- 
tion of kid’s-flesh and bread, which the hos- 
pitable Gideon quickly got ready for the 
stranger, was, as he directed, laid upon a 
rock before him, and when he touched it 
with the end of his staff, a spontaneous fire 
arose by which it was consumed, as a sacri- 
fice, and at the same time the stranger dis- 
appeared. After this, at the special desire 
of Gideon, ‘‘asign”’ of his own choosing 
was granted to him. A fleece which he 
laid upon the threshing-floor (in the open 
air) was saturated with dew, while the soil 
around was all dry; and again, condescend- 
ing to his prayer, the Lord was pleased to 
reverse this miracle, by exempting the fleece 
alone from the dewy moisture which be- 
spread the ground. Gideon was satisfied. 
Yet the family from which the deliverer 
was chosen was not less tainted by the sins 
than visited by the punishments of Israel ; 
for Joash, the father of Gideon, had erected 
an altar to Baal, at Ophrah, the town of his 
residence, at which the people of that place 
rendered their idolatrous services to that 
idol. This altar Gideon was directed to 
destroy, and in its place to erect, over the 
rock on which his offering had been con- 
sumed, an altar to Jehovah. It would seem 
that Joash himself was brought back to his 
fealty to Jehovah by the first of the miracles 
we have related, of which, probably, Gideon 
was not the sole witness: for when the men 
of Ophrah, early in the following morning, 
arose to render their worship to Baal, and, 
finding his altar overthrown, demanded the 
death of Gideon, his father.stood forward to 
vindicate his conduct. He undauntedly re- 
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torted the sentence of death against the 
idolaters themselves for their apostasy from 
Jehovah. By demanding the punishment 
of Gideon for his act against Baal, they 
recognized in fact the fairness of the punish- 
ments denounced by the law against those 
individuals or cities which turned away from 
Jehovah to serve other gods; and this, 
coupled with the derision of Joash at the 
impotency of Baal to vindicate or avenge 
his own cause, so wrought upon the people 
of that place, that they were among the 
_ foremost to gather to him when he sounded 
the trumpet of war. He then sent messen- 
gers throughout his own tribe of Manasseh 


, (on both sides the Jordan), as well as 


through those of Asher, Naphtali, and 
Zebulun. And so cheerfully was the call 
obeyed, that Gideon soon found himself at 
the head of thirty-two thousand men. With 
this force Gideon marched to the mountains 
of Gilboa, where he found vast multitudes of 
the enemy encamped before him in the 
plain of Hsdraelon. This fine plain had 
probably been before their favorite resort; 
but they seem to have congregated there in 
unusual numbers as soon as they heard of 
Gideon’s preparations. And now that the 
people might have no cause to attribute their 
deliverance to their own numbers and prow- 
ess, it pleased the divine King of Israel to 
reduce this important army to a mere hand- 
ful of spirited men, In the first place, 
Gideon was directed to proclaim liberty for 
all who now, in sight of the enemy, were 
fearful and faint-hearted, to return to their 
own homes. This proclamation, according 
to the law (Deut. xx. 8), ought in all cases 
to have been made; but it seems that from 
some reason or other (perhaps either from 
ignorance of the law, or from supposing that 
it was not intended to apply to such a case 
as the present), it would not have been 
made by Gideon without the special com- 
mand which he received. Such a law, or 
practice, however inapplicable, or even ruin- 
ous, it might prove under the military 
systems and tactics of modern Europe, was 
well calculated to act beneficially in the war- 
fare of those early times ; for as every thing 
then depended on the individual courage and 
prowess of those engaged, ‘‘ the faint-heart- 
ed”’ were more likely to damage than assist 
.those on “whose side they appeared ; as their 
conduct was tolerably certain to bring about 
results fatal to themselves, and discouraging 
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to their more valorous companions. In the 
present instance the result was, that although 
the men composing the army of Gideon had 
come forward voluntarily, above two-thirds 
of them were so intimidated in the actual 
presence of danger, that they took advantage 
of this permission to depart to their own 
homes. Of the thirty-two thousand, only 
ten thousand remained with Gideon. Yet 
as these were men of valor, as evinced by 
their determination to remain, room for vain- 
glorious boastings was still left, and there- 
fore Gideon was informed that the number 
was still too large, and that a further reduc- 
tion must be made. The process of this 
second selection was very curious. All 
those were dismissed who, in drinking at 
the watering-place, stooped down to drink in 
large draughts of water at the surface ; but 
those who merely ‘‘lapped’’ the water, or 
took it up in the hollow of their hands to 
drink, were retained. The different methods 
of drinking have been supposed to have 
distinguished the self-indulgent from the 
more manly and active men. The latter — 
those who took up the water in their hol- 
lowed hands— were but three hundred out 
of the ten thousand ; and these were declared 
sufficient for the enterprise. 

The night after this, Gideon, with his 
faithful follower Phurah, went down to the 
camp of the enemy, in consequence of an 
intimation that he would there hear matter 
for his encouragement. What he heard was 
one soldier, just awakened, telling a dream 
to his companions. He had dreamed that 
he saw a barley-cake roll down from the 
hills to the Midianitish camp, where it over- 
threw the first tent to’'which it came. The 
interpretation which the other gave was — 
‘‘This is none other than the sword of 
Gideon, the son of Joash, a man of Israel, 
into whose hand God delivereth Midian and 
the whole camp.” 

Several facts are indicated by this inci- 
dent ; such as the stress generally laid upon 
dreams in that age, as indicative of contin- 
gent results, —the honor attached to the 
office of spy, as one of danger, and which 
was therefore, as in the Mosaic age, assigned 
to, or undertaken by, the very chief persons 
in the army, — and the truly Oriental want 
of sentinels and pickets, even in the face of 
the enemy. This indeed may have been 
noticed on many former occasions ;, and to 
this astonishing neglect of a precaution 
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which seems to us so obvious and so simple, 
» may be attributed the facility and success of 
‘those sudden surprises of which we so often 
read in the military history of those early 
ages. 

Gideon no sooner heard the dream and its 


Assyrian lamps of terra cotta, glass, &c. (From originals 
in Brit. Mus.) 


interpretation than he understood and accept- 
ed the sion. He returned to his own small 
band, and proceeded to carry into immediate 
execution a remarkable stratagem which had 
already been suggested to him. He divided 
his three hundred men into three companies. 
Every man was provided with a trumpet in 


Bronze lamps of the Roman period, found in Egyptian 
tombs. 


one hand, and in the other a pitcher contain- 
ing a lighted lamp. They.were then sta- 
tioned in silence and darkness at different 
points on the outside of the enemy’s camp. 
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Then, on a signal given by Gideon, all the 
three companies, at the same instant, blew 
their trumpets, exposed their lamps, broke 
the pitchers which had concealed them, and 
then continued shouting, ‘‘The sword of 
Jehovah and of Gideon!’’* The terrible 
din and crash which thus suddenly broke in 
upon the stillness of midnight, with the 
equally sudden blaze of light from three hun- 
dred lamps, which illumined its darkness, 
struck an instant panic into the vast host of 
Midian, suggesting to them that the lamp- 


| bearing trumpeters (whose numbers must. 


have been greatly magnified in the confused 
apprehension of men just awakened) were 
but the advanced guard of the Hebrew host 
whom they were lighting to the attack on the 
camp. ‘They therefore fled in all directions, 
through the openings between the three com- 
panies. In their midnight flight, not doubt- 
ing that the Hebrews had fallen upon them, 
they mistook friends for foes, and vast multi- 
tudes of them perished by each other’s 
swords. The survivors, in their further 
flight, came up with the several parties which 
had been dismissed by Gideon to their homes, 
and these committed a terrible slaughter 
among the fugitives. ‘Gideon also sent mes- 
sengers desiring the Ephraimites to seize the 
various fords of the Jordan, between the two 
lakes, and thereby prevent the escape of any 
of the fugitives eastward, which was the di- 
rection they would naturally take. In this 
terrible overthrow no less than one hundred 
and twenty thousand of the various tribes of 
‘the children of the east”’ perished ; and so 
completely were the Midianites subdued, 
that from that time they were never able ‘‘ to 
lift up their heads any more.” 

A remnant of fifteen thousand, headed by 
their emirs, Zebah and Zalmunna, managed 
to escape across the river (probably before 
the Ephraimites had seized the fords), and 
having reached a distance where they deemed 
themselves safe from further pursuit, they 
ventured to encamp. But Gideon himself, 
with his faithful three hundred, continued 
the pursuit even to that distance — even into 
the land of the tent-dwellers—and falling 
suddenly upon the camp, which lay carelessly 
secure, the already scared Midianites were 
completely overthrown. The two emirs 
themselves were taken alive and brought 


* The hint of this watchword was taken from 
the interpretation of the Midianitish soldier’s 
dream, “ the sword of Gideon,” to which Gideon, 


with equal piety and modesty, prefixed, “ the 
sword of Jehovah.” 
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before Gideon. He had formed, for those 
times, the singularly generous intention to 
spare their lives ; but when he gathered, from 
their own lips, that they had created a case 
of blood-revenge between himself and them, 
by putting to death, near Mount Tabor, his 
brethren, ‘‘the sons of his own mother,”’* 
he, as the legal avenger of their blood, slew 
these emirs with his own hand. 

Gideon seems to have been a man eminent- 
ly qualified for the high and difficult station 
to which he was called. Firm even to stern- 
_ ness, where the exhibition of the stronger 
qualities seemed necessary, and in war ‘“‘a 
mighty man of valor,’’ we are called upon in 
his case, more frequently than in any other 
which has occurred, to admire his truly 
courteous and self-retreating character, and 
that nice and difficult tact — difficult, because 
spontaneously natwral — in the management 
of men, which is a rarer and finer species of 
judgment, and by which he was intuitively 
taught to say the properest word, and do 
the properest deed at the most proper time. 
This is the true secret of his ultimate popu- 
larity and influence, which much exceeded 
that enjoyed by any judge before him. 
Some instances of the qualities which we 
have indicated have already appeared, and 
others will presently occur. 

The Ephraimites who had guarded the 
Jordan, having performed all that their duty 
required, hastened to join Gideon in the pur- 
suit of the Midianites. They met him on 
his return, and laid before him the heads of 
Oreb and Zeeb,f two emirs of Midian, whom 
they had taken and slain. This tribe of 
Ephraim, which was, after that of Judah, 
the most important in Israel, was exceedingly 
jealous of its superiority ; and was, there- 
fore, not a little annoyed that an obscure 
Abiezrite should have undertaken so great 
an enterprise as that now happily completed, 
without consulting them. They now took 
occasion to remonstrate with him sharply on 
the subject, but were soon pacified by his 
modest and good-tempered answer. ‘‘ How 
little have I done now in comparison with 
you,” he said. ‘‘ Isnot the gleaning of the 
grapes of Ephraim better than the vintage of 
Abiezer? God hath delivered up the princes 


* The emphasis lies in the probability that his 
father had children by other wives than Gideon’s 
mother. To be her children, therefore, con- 
stituted a far dearer tie than to be his father’s 
children in the general sense. 
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of Midian, Oreb, and Zeeb; and what have 
I been able to do in comparison with you?”’, 
Gideon knew what Solomon taught long 
after, ‘‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
When he had crossed the Jordan in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, he was anxious to obtain 
for his small band — ‘‘ faint, yet pursuing ”’— 


refreshments from the town of Succoth, which 


he passed, and afterward from that of Peniel ; 
but he was in both cases refused. The in- 
habitants seem to have been fearful of bring- 
ing upon themselves the vengeance of the 
Midianites, to whom they had for seven years 
been subject, and against whom they held it 
to be very unlikely that he would succeed 
with so small a force. They not only re- 
fused, but added insult to injury. Instead 
of chastising them on the spot, he coolly 
told both that he would do so on his return ; 
and he now kept his promise. Coming upon 
Succoth by surprise, before the sun was up, 
he took the chief persons of Succoth, and, as 
he had threatened, scourged them to death 
with thorns and briars. Of Peniel he made 
a still severer example, for he beat down the 
fortress-tower of that city, and put to death 
the men belonging to it. 

The Israelites, in the warmth of their 
gratitude, offered to make Gideon their king, 
and to eontinue the crown to his descendants. 
This proposal, which clearly shows how un- 
mindful the Israelites had become of the 
great political principle of the theocracy with 
which they were so unwarrantably ready to 
dispense, was nobly rejected by Gideon, who 
replied to it in the true spirit of the theocracy : 
‘ T will not reign over you, neither shall m 
son reign over you ; ,J EH0vaH, he shall reign 
over you.”’ But while thus alive to the true 
political character of the Mosaic institutions, 
he was not equally cognisant of the religious 
obligations of that system. When he was 
called to his great work at Ophrah, he had been 
instructed to build an altar on the rock on 
which his offering had been accepted, and 
himself to offer sacrifices there. This prob- 
ably led him to conclude that it would be 
right to form a religious establishment at that 
spot, for the worship of God by sacrifice. A 
more perfect acquaintance with the principles 
of the law would have taught him otherwise. 


t+ The names mean crow and wolf. It would 
seem that the chiefs of the Midianites (like the 
North-American Indians) took the names of 
animals, as significant of qualities to which they 
aspired. 
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However, to this object he applied the prod- 
uce of the golden ear-rings of the Midian- 
ites, which, at his special request (not unlike 
that of Aaron, Exod. xxxii. 2), were cheer- 
fully granted to him by the army as his 
share of the spoil. The weight being one 
thousand seven hundred shekels, the gold 
thus obtained must have been worth upward 
of fifteen thousand dollars of our money ; 
and the ‘‘ephod”’ which he is described as 
having made with it, probably included not 
only ‘‘ the priests’ dress,’’ as the word signi- 
fies, but a regular sacerdotal establishment 
in his own town, where sacrifices might be 
constantly offered. For this purpose such a 
sum as he applied to it must have been fully 
requisite. It has been disputed whether 
Gideon himself officiated as priest, or, like 
Micah, engaged a Levite for that purpose. 
The latter seems the more likely supposition, 
unless from having been once directed to 
offer sacrifice, Gideon concluded he had a 
superior claim to discharge that office. 
However well intended this establishment 
may have been in the first instance, this was 
a most mistaken and dangerous step, resem- 
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bling, in its principle, the establishment 
which the Danites had formed in the north. 
It infringed upon the peculiar claims of Shi- 
loh, the seat of the Divine Presence; and 
the result of these and all attempts to form 
separate establishments affords ample illus- 
tration of the design with which the formal 
worship of God by sacrifice was confined to 
one particular locality. It proved ‘a snare 
to Gideon and his family,”’ in worshipping 
the true God in an improper manner. It. 
became popular to ‘‘ all Israel,’’ who resorted 
to Ophrah to render that worship and service 
which was due only at the sacred tabernacle ; 
and, with the predisposition to idolatry, it is 
not wonderful that, free at this place from 
the restraint and supervision which the wor- 
ship at Shiloh imposed, the service at this 
place soon became associated with idolatrous 
ideas and objects, until at last it degen- 
erated into rank idolatry after the death 
of Gideon. He survived and ruled Israel 
forty years after his victory over the Mid- 
ianites, and during all this time the tran- 
quillity of Israel appears to have been 
undisturbed. 


CHAPTER XIVe 


MURDER OF GIDEON’S SONS. —JEPHTHAH’S VICTORY. — SAMSON. 


Grpx0n left no less than seventy sons by 
his numerous wives, besides one spurious 
son called Abimelech, by a concubine (whom 
Josephus calls Drumah) who belonged to 
Shechem. A bastard among seventy legiti- 
mate sons was not likely to be pleasantly 
circumstanced when his father was dead, and 
- it is not surprising that he soon withdrew 
from among them to his mother’s relations at 
Shechem. They seem to have been persons 
of some consideration in that place. 

After the death of Gideon, the history, 
without stating the fact, seems to require us 
to suppose that his sons had been invited to 
take the government, or to share it among 
them ; and that they, actuated by the same 
noble, because disinterested regard for the 
principles of the theocracy which had in- 
fluenced their father, had declined the offer. 
But Abimelech, ‘a bold, bad man,’’ was of 


a different spirit. He soon saw the advantage 
which he might take of the existing posture 
of affairs. Prompted by him, his uncles 
and other maternal connections suggested to 
the chief people of Shechem his willingness 
to undertake the charge which the people 
generally were anxious to see in the hands 
of a son, or some of the sons, of Gideon. 
They suggested whether it were not much 
better that one man should reign over them 
than that they should be subject to all the 
sons of Gideon, seventy persons in number ; 
and if the government of one man was to be 
desired, who had so strong a claim to their 
preference and attachment as one so closely 
connected with them as Abimelech? These 
suggestions had their weight upon the lead- 
ing men of Shechem, particularly the con- 
sideration that he was ‘‘ their brother.’ 


They supplied him with money out of the 
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treasury of Baal-berith, whose worship seems 


to have been that to which the Israelites 
were at this time the most inclined. The 
sum was not large,* but it served him to 
hire a set of unprincipled men, prepared for 
any undertaking he might propose. And, 
with the usual short-sightedness of wicked 
men, thinking to concentrate in his own 
person the attachment of the Israelites to the 
house of Gideon, as well as to extinguish 
. that which was likely to be the most active 
opposition he would have to encounter, 
Abimelech marched his troop to Ophrah, 
where he put to death all his brethren, the 
sons of Gideon, with the exception of the 
youngest, named Jotham, who managed to 
escape. This is the first example of a stroke 
of barbarous policy which has since been 
very common in the history of the Kast. In 
the first instance it had the effect he intended ; 
for on his return to Shechem, the people of 
that place assembled and anointed Abimelech 
king, close to a pillar of stone that stood 
near that town — perhaps the same which 
Joshua had set up there as a memorial of 
the covenant with God. 

When Jotham was made acquainted with 
this, he repaired secretly to the neighbor- 
hood of Shechem ; and, taking advantage 
of some festival which brought the inhabit- 
ants together outside the town, he appeared 
suddenly on a cliff overlooking the valley i 
which they were assembled, and, in a 
voice, called their attention to his 
He then delivered that earliest and very fine 
parable which represents the trees as making 
choice of a king: The olive refused to leave 
its oil, the fig-tree its sweetness, and the 
vine-tree its wine, to reign over the trees 
(thus intimating the refusal of Gideon’s 
sons) ; but the upstart bramble (represent- 
ing Abimelech) accepts, with great dignity, 
the offered honor, and even proposes the 
conditions of its acceptance. These are ex- 
quisitely satirical, both in their terms and in 
their applications: ‘‘ If ye truly intend to 
anoint me king over you, come, take shelter 
under my shadow ; and if not, let fire come 
out of the bramble and devour the cedars 
of Lebanon.’ That they might be at no loss 
to understand his meaning, Jotham gave the 
obvious ‘‘ moral,’’ in which he included a 
bitter rebuke of the ingratitude of the people 
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to their deliverer, all whose sons, save him- 
self, they had slain; together with an inti- 
mation, which proved prophetic, of the prob- 
able result. He then fled with all haste, in 
fear of Abimelech; and ultimately settled 
beyond his reach, at Beer, in the tribe of 
Benjamin. 

Abimelech reigned three years in Shechem, 
during which he so disgusted the men by 
whom he had been raised to that bad emi- 
nence on which he stood, that they expelled. 
him from their city. In return, ke, with 
the aid of the desperate fellows whc ‘re- 
mained with him, did his utmost to distress 
the inhabitants, so that at the season of 
vintage they were afraid to go out into their 
vineyards to collect their fruits. Hearing 
of these transactions, one Gaal went over to 
Shechem with his armed followers and kins- 
men, to see how they might be turned to 
his advantage. We know not precisely who 
this person was, or whence he came; but 
there are circumstances in the original nar- 
rative which would suggest that he was a 
Canaanite, descended from the former rulers 
of Shechem, and that his people also were 
a remnant of the original Shechemites. He 
came so opportunely, that the people very 
gladly accepted his protection during the 
vintage. In the feasts which followed the 
joyful labors of that season, Gaal, who 


seems to have been a cowardly, boasting 


fellow, spoke contemptuously of Abimelech, 


.|and talked largely of what he could and 


would do, if authority were vested in him. 
This was heard with much indignation by 
Zebul, one of the principal magistrates of 
the city, who lost no time in secretly 
sending to apprise Abimelech how matters 
stood, and advised him to show himself 
suddenly before the city, when he would 
undertake to induce Gaal to march out 
against him. Accordingly, one morning, 
when Zebul and other principal persons 
were with Gaal at the gate of the city, 
armed men were seen descending the hills. 
Zebul amused Gaal till they came nearer, 
and then, by reminding him of his recent 
boastings, compelled him to draw out his 
men to repel the advance of Abimelech. 
They met, and no sooner did Gaal see a 
few of his men fall, than, with the rest, he 
fled hastily into the city. Zebul availed 


* Seventy shekels of silver, about equal to 
forty dollars of our money. But proper allow- 
ance must be made for a great difference in the 


real value of money, although the precise amount 
of that difference chnnot be stated. 
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himself of this palpable exhibition of im- 
potence, if not cowardice, to induce the 
people of Shechem to expel Gaal and his 
troop from the town. Abimelech, who was 
staying at Arumah, a place not far off, was 
informed of this the next morning, as well 
as that the inhabitants, although no longer 
guarded by Gaal, went out daily to the 
labors of the field. He therefore laid am- 
bushes in the neighborhood ; and when the 
men were come forth to their work in the 
vineyards, two of the ambushed parties rose 
to destroy them, while a third hastened to 
the gates to prevent their return to the town. 
The city itself was then taken, and Abimelech 
caused all the buildings to be destroyed, 
and the ground to be strewn with salt, as a 
symbol of the desolation to which his inten- 
tion consigned it. The fortress, however, 
still remained, and a thousand men were in 
it. But they, fancying that it was not 
tenable, withdrew to ‘‘the stronghold of 
the temple of Baal-berith,” which had the 
advantage of standing in a more elevated 
and commanding position. This, it will be 
noted, is the first temple which we read of 
in scripture. On perceiving this, Abime- 
lech cut down the bough of a tree with his 
battle-axe, and bore it upon his shoulder, 
directing all his men to do the same. The 
wood was deposited against the entrance and 
walls of the stronghold, and, when kindled, 
made a tremendous fire, in which the build- 
ing and the thousand men it contained were 
destroyed. 

To follow up this victory, Abimelech 
marched against Thebez, another revolted 
town. As before, he took the town itself 
with little difficulty, but all the people had 
shut themselves up in a tower or fortress, 
which offered a more serious obstacle. 
However, Abimelech advanced to the door 
with the intention of burning it down, when 
a woman threw a large stone from the bat- 
tlements above. It fell upon him, and 
broke his skull; and mindful, even in that 
bitter moment, of that principle of military 
honor which counts death from a woman’s 
hands disgraceful, he hastily called to his 
armor-bearer to thrust him through with his 
sword, that it might not be said a woman 
slew him. But the disgrace which he 
desired to avoid attached forever to his 
name ; for it was always remembered to his 
dishonor that a woman slew him. 


After Abimelech, Tola, of the tribe of 
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Issachar, but dwelling in Mount Ephraim, 
governed the people for twenty-three years. 

He was succeeded by Jair, a Gileadite 
(of eastern Manasseh), who judged Israel 
twenty-two years. His opulence is indicated 
by his being the owner of thirty villages, 
which collectively bore the name of Havoth- 
Jair (Jair’s villages), and that he had thirty 
sons, all of whom he could afford to mount 
on young asses. In those days, horses and 
mules were not in use among the Hebrews. 
Their place was not unworthily substituted 
by the fine breed of asses which the country 
afforded; and to possess as many as thirty 
of these, young and vigorous, and fit for the 
saddle (implying the possession of many 
more, older and of inferior condition), was 
no questionable sign of wealth. 

As the administration of these two judges 
was peaceable, the notice of them is confined 
to a few lines; the chief design of the sacred 
historian being to record the calamities which 
the Israelites drew upon themselves by their 
apostasies to the idolatries of the surround- 
ing nations, and their providential deliver- 
ances upon their repentance and return to 
their God and king. After the calm of these 
administrations, they multiplied their idola- 
tries ; and in punishment for this, they were 
brought under a servitude to the Ammonites, 
which continued for eighteen years, and was 
particularly severe upon the tribes beyond 
Jordan, although the southern and central 
tribes on this side the river — Judah, Ben- 
jamin, and Ephraim— were also subdued. 

Corrected by calamity, the Israelites put 
away their idols, and cried to God for pardon 
and deliverance. In reply, to their suit, they 
were reminded of the deliverances which 
they had already experienced, notwithstand- 
ing which they had repeatedly turned to 
serve other gods. Their prayer was there- 
fore refused, and they were told, ‘‘Go and 
cry to the gods that ye have chosen; let 
them deliver you in the time of your tribula- 
tion.” Their reply to this was very proper: 
‘«« We have sinned: do thou to us whatever 
seemeth good unto thee ; only deliver us, we 
pray thee, this time.” And forthwith they 
rooted out the remains of idolatry from among 
them, and worshipped Jehovah with ‘such 
singleness and zeal that ‘‘his soul was grieved 
for the misery of Israel.”’ 

There was a man called Jephthah, who 
was, like Abimelech, the spurious son of a 
man who had a large family. of legitimate 
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children. When the father died, the other 
sons expelled Jephthah from among them, 
saying, ‘‘ Thou shalt not inherit in our father’s 
house, for thou art the son of a strange 
woman.”” Ags this last phrase generally 
~ denotes a foreigner, or one not of Israel, this 
treatment, although very harsh, was less un- 
just, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the Hebrew constitution, than might at the 
first view appear ; for it was a strong point 
of the Mosaic policy to discourage all con- 
nection with foreigners (necessarily idola- 
ters); and nothing was better calculated to 
this end, for a people like the Hebrews, than 
the disqualification of the progeny of such 
connections from receiving a share in the in- 
heritance. 

On this Jephthah withdrew into “the 
land of Tob,’’ toward the borders of the 
desert ; and as he had before this found 
opportunities of establishing a character for 
spirit and courage, he was soon joined by a 
number of destitute and idle young men, 
who were led by inclination, or more impera- 
tive inducements, to prefer the free life he 
led to the sober habits which a settled com- 
munity requires. Besides, from pastoral 
societies, such as those beyond Jordan, the 
step into the free life of the desert is much 
shorter than it would be among a more agri- 
cultural people. It is really useless to 
attempt to consider Jephthah’s troop otherwise 
than asa set of daring, careless fellows, acting 
as men at the present day act in the Hast 
under similar circumstances, and similarly 
brought together. Being without any other 
means of subsistence, they unquestionably 
lived by a sort of robbery, as we should call 
it now, examples of which are found in all 
rude states of society, and to which, in such 
states of society, no one dreams of attaching 
disgrace. They lived doubtless by razds, or 
plundering excursions, into the neighboring 
small states, driving off cattle, and taking 
whatever came to their hands; and we may 
from analogy conclude that they waylaid and 
levied black-mail upon caravans, when com- 
posed of parties which they had no reason to 
treat with favor. Their point of honor prob- 
ably was, to abstain from any acts against 
their own countrymen ; and this exception 
existing, the body of the Israelites must have 
regarded the performances of Jephthah and 
his troop with favor, especially if, as is likely, 
they were thornsin the sides of the Ammonites, 
and took pleasure to annoy, in their own quar- 
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ters, the enemies of Israel. However this 
may be, the courage and conduct of Jephthah 
became so well known by his successful enter- 
prises, that when, after their repentance, the 
tribes beyond Jordan determined to make a. 
stand against the Ammonites, but felt the 
want of a leader, they agreed that there was 
no known person so fit as Jephthah to lead 
them to battle. The chiefs of Gilead, his 
native district, therefore went in person to 
the land of Tob, to solicit this already cel- 
ebrated person to undertake the conduct of | 
the expedition. They were rather harshly 
received. ‘‘ Did ye not hate me,” said the 
hero, ‘‘ and expel me from my father’s house ? 
and why do ye come to me now, when ye 
are in distress?”’ They, however, continued 
to press him, and intimated that, as had been 
usual in such cases, the government of, at — 
least, the land of Gilead, would be the re- 
ward of his success. This was very agree- 
able to Jephthah, who forthwith accom- 
panied them to Mizpeh, where this agreement 
was solemnly ratified, and all things neces- 
sary for conducting the war were regulated. 

By the time Jephthah had organized his 
forces in Mizpeh, the Ammonites, taking 
alarm, had assembled a numerous army in 
Gilead. Although, from his previous habits 
of life, we should hardly have expected it 
from him, we find the Hebrew general com- 
mencing the war with much more than usual 
attention to those formalities which are judged 
necessary to render the grounds of quarrel 
manifest. He sent ambassadors to the king 
of the Ammonites, requiring to know why 
he had come to fight against the Hebrews in 
their own land. The king, in reply, alleged 
that he came to recover the land taken from 
his ancestors by the Israelites, on their way 
from Egypt, and of which he, therefore, re- 
quired peaceable restitution. Jephthah in 
his reply gave a fair and clear recital of the 
whole transaction which had put these lands 
into the possession of the Hebrews, and he 
refused to surrender them on the following 
grounds: 1. He denied that the Ammonites 
had any existing title to the lands, for they 
had been driven out of these lands by the 
Amorites before the Hebrews appeared ; and 
that they (the Hebrews) in overcoming and 
driving out the Amorites, without any assist- 
ance from or friendly understanding with the 
Ammonites, became entitled to the territory 
which the conquered people occupied ; 2, 
that the title of the Israelites was confirmed 
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by a prescription of above three hundred 
years, during which none of Ammon or of 
Moab had ever reclaimed these lands; and 
— 3, as an argumentum ad hominem, he 
alleged that the God of Israel was as well 
entitled to grant his people the lands which 
they held as was their own god Chemosh, 
according to their opinion, to grant to the 
Ammonites the lands which they now occu- 
pied. This admirable and well-reasoned 
statement concluded with an appeal to Heaven 
to decide the justice of the cause by the event 
of the battle which was now inevitable. 

The result was such as might be ex- 
pected. Jephthah defeated the Ammon- 
ites with great slaughter, and reduced the 

~ nation to subjection. 

But not joy to exalt and gladden his 
heart, but a bitter grief to rend it deeply, 
awaited the victor on his return to Mizpeh. 
Feeling, perhaps, that he had not, like former 
deliverers, been expressly and publicly called 
and appointed by God to the work he had 
undertaken, he had sought to propitiate 
Heaven by a vow, that if allowed to return 
to his home in peace, whatsoever first came 
forth to meet him should be offered as a 
burnt-offering to Jehovah. 

Jephthah had no child, save one daughter, hs) 

a virgin, beautiful and young. And she, SEIN II \ - 
when the news came of his great victory, and = Nt = \ 
of his return in triumph and peace, went Os ‘A \ 


forth at the head of her fair companions to pe LAY) eg) 
17 = SS SZ 
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meet her glorious father, dancing joyously 
to their timbrels as he drew nigh. Here, 
then, was the object of his vow — his cher- 
ished daughter—the only object in the 
world which could call. forth those kindly 
sympathies and tendernesses which lurk deep 
within even those natures which have been 
the most scarred and roughened in the storms 
of life. The desolated father rent his clothes, 
erying, ‘‘ Alas! my daughter, thou hast 
brought me low indeed !. . for I have opened 
my mouth to Jehovah and I cannot reverse 
it.”’ Then, understanding the nature of his 
vow, that noble maiden, mindful only that 
Israel was delivered, and impressed with the 
solemn obligation which that vow imposed, 
sought not to turn her father from his pur- 
pose, or encouraged him to seek those evasions 
which others have since discovered for him. 
With unexampled magnanimity she cried, 
‘« My father, if thou hast opened thy mouth 
to Jehovah, do with me according to that 
which thou hast spoken for as much as Jeho- 
vah hath taken vengeance for thee upon thine 
enemies, upon the Ammonites.’ All she 
desired was that she might be allowed for two 
months to wander among the mountains, with 
her companions, to bewail that it was not her 
lot to be a bride and mother in Israel. At 
the end of that time, Jephthah ‘‘ did with her 
according to his vow.” 

It is much to be regretted that the re- 
luctance of the sacred writer to express in 
plain terms the dreadful immolation which 
we believe to be thus indicated has left the 
whole matter open as a subject of dispute. 
The early Jewish and Christian writers (in- 
cluding Josephus) made no question that 
Jephthah, under a most mistaken notion of 
duty, did, after the manner of the heathen, 
really offer his daughter in sacrifice ; but the 
ingenuity of modern criticism has discovered 
the alternative that she was not immolated 
on the altar, but was devoted to perpetual 
virginity in the service of the tabernacle. It 
must be confessed that the subject is one of 
such difficulty, as to render it hard to reach 
a positive conclusion. But on anxiously 
considering the question, we are sorry to feel 
constrained to adhere to the harsher alterna- 
tive. 

There was no institution among the Jews 
under which practical effect could be given 
to the alternative which modern interpreta- 
tion has provided ; and even had not this 
been the case, there was, at the time that 
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this devotement to the tabernacle must have 
taken place, no access to the tabernacle from 
the east ; for Jephthah was about that time 
waging a bitter war with the tribe of 
Ephraim, in whose territory, at Shiloh, the 
ark was situated. This posture of affairs 
would preclude him from receiving from the 
priests those instructions and remonstrances 
which would have prevented that piteous im- 
molation which he deemed his vow to require. 
We are persuaded that the more thoroughly 
any one makes himself acquainted with the 
spirit of the time, the state of religion, the na- 
ture of the ideas which then prevailed, the 
peculiarities of the ecclesiastical polity among 
the Hebrews, and the character of Jephthah 
himself, — the more strong will be his convie- 
tion that the infatuated hero really did offer 
his daughter in sacrifice, and the greater will 
the difficulty seem of providing any other 
alternative. The opinion of the Jews them- 
selves is also entitled to some weight; and 
at a time when they abhorred the idea of 
human sacrifices, they not only state it as an 
unquestionable fact that this sacrifice did 
take place, but ascribe the deposition of the 
line of Eleazar from the high-priesthood, and 
the substitution of that of Ithamar, to the 
circumstance that the existing pontiff did not 
take measures to prevent this stain upon the 
annals of Israel. 

We must consider how long the minds of 
the Israelites had been saturated with notions 
imbibed from the surrounding heathen, 
which implies the neglect, and consequent 
ignorance, of the divine law; and that 
among those ideas and practices that of the 
superior efficacy of human sacrifices occupied 
a prominent place. We may also reflect that 
a rough military adventurer, like Jephthah, 
had been even more than usually exposed to 
contaminating influences: such persons are 
also usually found to be superstitious, and 
are seldom capable of apprehending more 
than certain broad and hard features of such 
higher matters as are presented to their 
notice. Jephthah knew that human victims 
were generally regarded as in a peculiar de- 
gree acceptable to the gods ; and as historical 
facts are in general more familiarly known 
than dogmas, it was probably unknown to 
him that human sacrifices were abhorrent to 
Jehoyah, while he was certain to know that 
Abraham had been expressly commanded by 
God himself to offer his beloved Isaac upon 
the altar; and although the completion of 
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this act was prevented, it would be remem- 
bered that the patriarch obtained high praise 
because he had not withheld even his only 
and well-loved son from God. That Jeph- 
thah made such a vow at all corroborates 
the view we take of his character. It was 
superstitious ; and it implies his imperfect 
knowledge of the law, which would have 
apprised him of various alternatives which 
would render the fulfilment of his vow in- 
compatible with obedience to the law. But 
to such a mind the literal accomplishment of 
a vow — whatever its purport — will appear 
the first of duties ; and in the fulfilment of 
such a vow as this, it would seem that the 
greater his own anguish, the more deeply the 
iron entered into his own- soul, the more 
meritorious, and the more acceptable to God, 
the act of the offerer was deemed. 

The virgins of Israel instituted an anni- 
versary commemoration of four days, which 
they spent in celebrating the praises and 
bewailing the fate of Jephthah’s daughter.* 

The misunderstanding with Ephraim, to 
which we have incidentally alluded, was 
similar to that which the tact of Gideon had 
averted ona former occasion. That haughty 
and overbearing tribe had been called to the 
war in the first instance, but refused to take 
part in the enterprise ; but when that enter- 
prise proved successful, they were astonished 
and mortified that Israel had been delivered 
by the Gileadites without their assistance. 
They then assembled tumultuously, and with 
many contemptuous and abusive expressions 
toward the Gileadites in general, and toward 
Jephthah in particular, they threatened to 
burn his house over his head, because he had 
not called them to the last decisive action. 
The conqueror stated the matter as it actu- 
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ally happened ; for his rough nature would 
not permit him to smooth down their ruffled 
plumes, as Gideon had done on a similar 
occasion. And then, finding that they were 
still bent on mischief, he called out the Gil- 
eadites, who were highly exasperated at the 
reflections which had been cast upon them as 
‘fugitives of Hphraim,’’—‘‘a base breed 
between Ephraim and Manasseh.’’ A battle 
took place, in which the Ephraimites were 
signally defeated. They had crossed over to 
the eastern side of the Jordan, and, after the 
victory, the Gileadites hastened to seize the 
fords of that river, to intercept those of 
the fugitives who attempted to return to their 
homes. But as Israelites of all the tribes 
were constantly passing the river, a test was 
necessary to distinguish the Ephraimites from 
the others. It is remarkable that the test 
chosen was that of pronunciation. When 
any man approached to cross the river, he 
was asked, ‘‘ Art thou an Hphraimite ?”’ If 
he answered, ‘‘ No,” they said, ‘‘ Then, say 
Shibboleth ’’ (water-brooks) ; but if he were 
really an Ephraimite, he could not pronounce 
the sh, but gave the word as ‘‘ Sibboleth ; ”” 
and was slain on the spot. This incident is 
curious, as showing that lingual differences 
had already arisen by which particular tribes 
could be distinguished. In like manner, a 
Galilean was, in the time of Christ, known 
at Jerusalem by his speech. 

In this disastrous affair the loss of the 
Ephraimites amounted to forty-two thousand 
men. Such a success could be no matter 
of triumph to the unhappy Jephthah. His 
troubled life was not long protracted. He 
died after he had judged Israel six years, 
B. C. 1247. 

After Jephthah follow the names of three 


* Jephthah, a judge in Israel. His history 
is contained in Judg. xi. 1-xii. 7. He was a 
Gileadite. His fame as a bold and successful 
captain was carried back to his native Gilead; 
and when the time was ripe for throwing off the 
yoke of Ammon, Jephthah consented to become 
their captain, on the condition, that, in the event 
of his success against Ammon, he should still 
remain as their acknowledged head. He col- 
lected warriors throughout Gilead and Manasseh, 
the provinces which acknowledged his authority ; 
and then he vowed his vow unto the Lord. The 
Ammonites were routed with great slaughter. 
But as the conqueror returned to Mizpeh, there 
came out to meet him a procession of damsels 
with dances and timbrels, and among them — 
the first person from his own house — his 
daughter and only child. ‘Alas! my daughter, 
thou hast brought me very low,” was the greeting 


of the heart-stricken father. But the high- 
minded maiden is ready for any personal suffer- 
ing in the hour of her father’s triumph. Only 
she asks for a respite of two months to withdraw 
to her native mountains, and in their recesses to 
weep with her virgin-friends over the early dis- 
appointment of her life. When that time was 
ended, she returned to her father, and “he did 
unto her his vow.” That the daughter of 
Jephthah was really offered up to God in sacrifice 
—slain by the hand of her father and then burnt 
—isa horrible conclusion, but one which it seems 
impossible to avoid. Joseph Kimchi supposed 
that, instead of being sacrificed, she was shut 
up in a house which her father built for the pur- 
pose, and that she was there visited by the 
daughters of Israel four days in each year so long 
as she lived. This interpretation has been ado ted 
by many eminent men.— Bib. Dictionary. A. 
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judges, the silence of the record concerning 
whose actions may be understood to indicate 
a period of tranquillity and ease. These 
were Ibzan, of Bethlehem in Ephraim, for 
seven years; Elon, a Zebulonite, for ten 
years; and Abdon, an Ephraimite, for eight 
years. Under the repose of these adminis- 
trations, however, the Hebrews again insen- 
sibly relapsed into idolatry. or this they 
were brought under a rigorous servitude to 
their western foes, the Philistines, which 
(in its full rigor) lasted for forty years. 
This people had so recruited their strength 
since the days of Shamgar, that they now 
take a very conspicuous place in the Hebrew 
history, forming by far the most powerful 
and inveterate enemies the Israelites had yet 
encountered. They continued much longer 
than any other power had done to wield the 
weapon by which the iniquities of Israel were 
chastised ; for it was not until the time of 
David that the deliverance was completed. 

When we read of the corrupt state of the 
nation at large, it would be a grievous error 
to infer that all had departed, from God. 
There are various intimations that, in the 
worst times, not a few families were to be 
found religious and well regulated, and 
which maintained among themselves the 
faith of the one only God, and followed with 
exactitude all the requirements of the law. 
Thus, at a later day, when the prophet 
deemed that he was himself the only one by 
whom Jehovah was acknowledged, God him- 
self knew that there were in Israel seven 
thousand persons whose knees had not been 
bowed to Baal. (1 Kings, xix. 18.) But 
ulthough these were the salt of Israel, they 
could not preserve the mass from such putre- 
faction as required that it should be cast 
forth and trodden under foot. 

And now, about the same time that the 
Israelites were cast forth to be trodden 
under foot by the Philistines, it pleased 
their offended King, while with the one 
hand he punished his revolted subjects, to 
provide with the other for the beginnings of 
their deliverance at a future day. For about 
that time the angel of Jehovah appeared to 
the wife of Manoah, a Danite, who had been 
barren, and promised her a son, who was to 
be a Nazarite (a person consecrated to God) 
from the womb, and that in time he should 
begin to deliver Israel from the yoke of the 
Philistines. 

Accordingly, the woman gave birth in due 
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season to a son, on whom the name of 
Samson was bestowed. As the child grew, 
it became manifest that the most extraordi- 
nary bodily powers had been given to him: 
while, to prevent undue exaltation of spirit 
from the consciousness of superior powers, it 
was known to him that his gifts had no 
necessary dependence on the physical com- 
plication of his sinews, but on his condition 
as a Nazarite, and on the unshorn hair 
which formed the sign and symbol of that 
condition. 

It is from the twentieth year of his age, 
which was also the twentieth of the bondage 
to the Philistines, that we are to date the. 
commencement of Samson’s vindictive ad- 
ministration. He proved to be a man of 
ungovernable passions; but, through the 
influence of his destiny to begin the deliver- 
ance of Israel, it was so ordered that even 
his worst passions, and even the sorrows and 
calamities which these passions wrought upon 
himself, were made the instruments of dis- 
tress and ruin to the Philistines. 

The fact that the territory occupied by the 
tribe of Dan, to which Samson belonged, 
immediately adjoined the country of the 
Philistines, in consequence of which he be 
came well acquainted with that people, min- 
istered occasion for most of his operations 
against them, And first —in the Philistine 
town of Timnath, Samson had seen a young 
woman with whom he was so well pleased 
that he resolved to obtain her for his wife. 
But as such matters were always adjusted, 
between the parents of the respective par- 
ties, he went home and desired his father 
and mother to secure this woman for him. 
His parents would much have preferred that 
his ahdies had fallen on one of the daughters 
of his own people ; but, seeing his determi- 
nation was fixed, they yielded, and went back 
with him to Timnath. It was on this jour- 
ney that Samsom gave the first recorded 
indication of the prodigious strength with 
which he was endowed, by slaying, without 
any weapon in his hands, a young and fierce 
lion by which he was assailed. 

At Timnath the proposals of his parents 
were favorably received by the parents of the 
damsel Samson sought in marriage. It was 
necessary, by the customs of the time and 
country, that at least a month should pass 
between such a proposal and the celebration 
of the marriage. At the expiration of this 
time, Samson, again accompanied by his 
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arents, went down to Timnath to claim his 

ride. On the way he turned aside to see 
what had become of the carcass of the lion 
he had slain on the former journey. In that 
climate the carcasses of animals left dead upon 
the ground are speedily devoured by jackals 
and vultures, and other beasts and birds 
which feed on carrion. Even insects con- 
tribute largely to this service. Accordingly, 
Samson found only the clean skeleton of the 
lion, partially covered with the undevoured 
hide. In the cavity thus formed a swarm of 
bees had lodged and deposited their honey. 
At wedding-feasts, it was at that time usual for 
the young men then assembled together to 
amuse themselves by proposing riddles — 
those who were unable to solve the riddle in- 
curring a forfeiture to him by whom it was 
proposed, who himself was liable to a similar 
forfeiture if his riddle were found out. The 
adventure with the lion suggested to Samson 
the riddle which he proposed —‘‘ Out of the 
eater came forth food, and out of the fierce 
came forth sweetness.’? For three days they 
vainly tried to discover the meaning of this 
riddle; and at last, rather than incur the 
heavy forfeiture of ‘‘ thirty shirts and thirty 
suits of raiment,’ they applied to the bride, 
and threatened destruction to her family if 
she did not extract from her husband the re- 
quired solution, and make it known to them. 
He was very unwilling to tell her, declaring 
that even his father and mother were ignorant 
of it. But she put in practice all the little 
arts by which women have ever carried their 
points with men usually weak — as Samson 
was, with all his corporal strength — and by 
her tears, and reproaches of his want of love 
and confidence, she so wearied him that he 
at length gave her the information she de- 
sired. The guests were consequently en- 
abled, within the given time, to answer — 
“* What is sweeter than honey? What is 
fiercer than alion?”’ But Samson was well 
convinced that the wit of man could never 
have discovered the, true solution without a 
knowledge of the circumstances, which they 
could only have obtained by tampering with 
his wife. He exelaimed indignantly — “ If 
ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye had 
not found out my riddle!’ He did not, 
however, as he might have done, refuse 
the payment of the forfeiture he had thus 
unexpectedly incurred ; but to obtain it he 
went and slew thirty of the Philistines near 
Ascalon, and gave their raiment to the per- 
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sons who had expounded his riddle. He 
then returned to his own home, without 
again seeing his wife, with whose conduct he 
was deeply disgusted. 

But after some time his resentment sub- 
sided, and he went down to Timnath to 
revisit his wife, with a present of a kid. 
But he found that in the mean time she had 
been given in marriage to a man among the 
Philistines, who in former times had been 
his most dear and familiar friend, and whom, 
in that character, he had chosen to act 
as his brideman at the wedding. The 
incensed hero rejected with indignation 
the offer of the father to give him his young- 
est daughter in lieu of the woman he had 
married ; and regarding, probably, the treat- 
ment ‘he had received as in some degree re- 
sulting from the insolence of superiority, 
and from the contempt in which the Philis- 
tines held the people they had so long held 
in subjection, he considered himself justified 
in avenging his own injuries upon the 
Philistine nation, as part and parcel of the 
wrongs his nation suffered. This mode of 
taking his revenge was no less remarkable 
than effective. He obtained three hundred 
jackals, and tying them together, with a fire- 
brand between their tails, let them loose. 
The affrighted animals, being so bound as to 
be obliged to run side by side, hastened for 
shelter to the fields of standing and ripened 
corn, which, at that dry season, when the corn 
was ripe, was easily kindled intoa blaze. As 
the tortured jackals took different directions, 
the conflagration was very extensive ; nor 
was it confined to the standing corn, but 
wrought much damage among the olive- 
grounds: and vineyards, and consumed the 
corn which had been cut down and heaped 
for the threshing-floor. 

When the Philistines understood the im- 
mediate cause of this act of hostility on the 
part of Samson, they went and burned. his 
wife and her father’s house with fire ; thus 
punishing them for that breach of faith to 
which they were first led by the fear of this 
very punishment. If this act. was intended 
to appease Samson, it had not that effect ; for 
it did not prevent him from taking an oppor- 
tunity which offered of discomfiting, with 
much slaughter, a considerable number of 
men belonging to that nation. He then 
withdrew to a strong rock called Etam, in 
the tribe of Judah. To that place he was 
pursued by a large body of Philistines, whose 
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presence occasioned great alarm to the Juda- 
ites. But when they understood that 
Samson individually was the sole object of 
this incursion, they most shamefully under- 
took of themselves to deliver him up to his 
enemies. Accordingly, three thousand of 
them went up to him, feeling assured that he 
would not act against his own people. They 
told him they were come to bind him, and to 
put him into the hands of the Philistines. It 
strikingly illustrates the opinion Samson had 
of his own countrymen — an opinion which 
the circumstances justified — that before he 
consented to be bound, he obliged them to 
swear that they would not kill him themselves. 
He then allowed them to bind him securely 
with two new ropes, and to take him down 
to the Philistines. When he was led to their 
camp they raised a triumphant shout against 
him. As he heard that shout, ‘‘ the Spirit 
of Jehovah came mightily upon him:’’ he 
burst his strong bands asunder as easily 
as if they had been .tow burnt with fire, 
and seizing the jawbone of an ass which lay 
at hand, he flew upon the Philistines, and, 
with no other weapon, routed the whole thou- 
sands which had come against him, slaying 
~many of their number. They only lived who 
fled. As Milton makes the hero observe — 


“ad Judah that day joined, or one whole tribe, 
They had by this possessed the towers of Gath, 
And lorded over them whom now they serve. 
But what more oft, in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty ; 
And to despise, or envy, or suspect, 


* Gaza (properly Azzah), one of the five chief 
cities of the Philistines. It is remarkable for its 
continuous existence and importance from the 
very earliest times. The secret of this unbroken 
history is to be found in: the situation of Gaza. 
It is the last town in the S. W. of Palestine, on 
the frontier towards Egypt. The same peculiarity 
of situation has made Gaza important in a 
military sense. Its name means “the strong ;” 
and this was well elucidated in its siege by 
Alexander the Great, which lasted five months. 
This city was one of the most important military 
positions in the wars of the Maccabees (1 Macc. 
xi. 61, 62, xiii. 43). Some of the most impor- 
tant campaigns of the crusaders took place in the 
neighborhood. The Biblical history of Gaza 
may be traced through the following stages. In 
Gen. x. 19 it appears, even before the call of 
Abraham, as a “border” city of the Canaanites. 
In the conquest of Joshua the territory of Gaza 
is mentioned as one which he was not able to 
subdue (Josh. x. 41, xi. 22, xiii. 3). 2t was 
assigned to the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 47), 
and that tribe did obtain possession of it (Judg. 
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Whom God hath of his special favor raised 

As their deliverer? If he aught begin, 

How frequent to desert him, and at last 

To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds.” 

Samson AGONISTES. 

Proudly confident in his strength, Samson 
was not deterred from going again among the 
Philistines, as soon as a motive occurred in 
the indulgence of that blind passion which 
had already brought him into much trouble, 
and which was destined to be his ruin. He 
went to Gaza* to visit a harlot of that place. 
His arrival was soon known, and although 
this was a different state from that which had 
been the scene of his former exploits, the 
authorities of the place were too sensible of 
the importance of destroying this implacable 
enemy of their nation, to neglect the advan- 
tage which his folly had placed in their hands. 
The city gates were closed to prevent his es- 
cape ; and a strong guard was placed there 
to surprise and kill him in the morning. 
Samson, however, anticipated their plan ; 
and, rising at midnight, he went boldly to the 
gate, forced it from its place, and, by way of 
bravado, carried it off entire, posts, bars, and 
all, to the top of a hill on the way to Hebron. 
The guards were too much astonished and 
terrified to molest or pursue him. 

After this, Samson did not again venture 
into the territory of the Philistines, but 
sought at home the indulgence of those blind- 
ing passions which make the strongest weak. 
‘*He loved a woman in the vale of Serek,”’ 
so celebrated for its vines. Her name was 
Delilah, and she was probably of Israel, al- 
though Josephus, to save the credit of his 


i. 18); but they did not hold it long; for soon 
afterwards we find it in the hands of the Philis- 
tines (Judg. iii. 3, xiii. 1, xvi. 1, 21); indeed it 
seems to have been their capital; and apparently 
continued through the times of Samuel, Saul, 
and David to be a Philistine city (1 Sam. vi. 17, 
xiv. 52, xxxi. 1; 2 Sam. xxi. 15). Solomon 
became master of “ Azzah” (1 K. iv. 24). But 
in after-times the same trouble with the Philis- 
tines recurred (2 Chr. xxi. 16, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 
18). The passage where Gaza is mentioned in 
the N. T. (Acts viii. 26) is full of interest. It is 
the account of the baptism of the Ethiopian 
eunuch on his return from Jerusalem to Egypt. 
The modern Ghuzzeh is situated partly on an 
oblong hill of moderate height, and partly on 
the lower ground. The climate of the place is 
almost tropical, but it has deep wells of excellent 
water.’ There are a few palm-trees in the town, 
and its fruit-orchards are very productive. But 
the chief feature of the neighborhood is the wide- 
peed olive-grove to the N. and N.E. — Smith’s 
tb. Dictionary. A. B. 
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DEATH OF SAMSON. 


HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


_ countrywoemen, makes her a Philistine. The 
Philistines themselves took an anxious inter- 
est in all the movements of Samson, and 
were soon acquainted with this new besot- 
ment, of which they prepared to take advan- 
tage. A deputation, consisting of a principal 
person from each"of the five Philistine states, 
went up the valley to the place where he was. 
And now, we observe, it was not their object 
to get possession of his person while he 
retained all his strength, but to ascertain how 
that strength might be taken from him. 
They were well persuaded that a strength so 
greatly exceeding all they knew or had ever 
heard of, and to which that possessed by the 
few descendants of Anak who lived among 
them could not for an instant be compared, 
must be supernatural —the result of some 
condition which might be neutralized, or of 
some charm which might be broken» \ They 
therefore offered Delilah the heavy bribe of 
eleven hundred shekels of silver from each 
of their number (amounting altogether to 
6871.) to discover the secret of his great 
strength, and to betray him into their hands, 
that they might bind and afflict him. Sam- 
son amused her by telling her of certain pro- 
cesses whereby the weakness of other men 
would be brought upon him; but each time 
the imposition was detected, by her putting 
the process to the proof. Then she con- 
tinued to worry him by such trite but always 


effective reproaches as, ‘‘ How canst thou say. 


‘I love thee,’ when thy heart is not with 
me? for thou hast deceived me these three 
times, and hast not told me wherein thy great 
strength lieth.”” Thusday by day she pressed 
him and urged him, until ‘“‘his soul was 
vexed unto death,” and at last he told the 
whole truth to her —that he was a Nazarite 
from his birth, and that if he left that state 
by cutting off his hair, which had never yet 
been shorn or shaven, his extraordinary 
strength would depart from him. Delilah 
saw by his earnestness that he had this time 
told her the truth. Accordingly, she sent 
for a man, who, while the hero slept with his 
head upon her lap, shaved off the luxuriant 
tresses of his hair. His strength departed 
from him: but he knew it not; and whén 
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aroused from his sleep by the approach of the 
Philistines to seize him, he thought to put 
forth his wonted power and destroy them all ; 
but his listless arms refused to render him 
their wonted service, and he knew, too late, 
that ‘‘ Jehovah had departed from him.’ 

The Philistines took and bound him ; and, 
to complete his disablement, put out both his 
eyes —a mode of rendering a public enemy 
or offender incapable of further offence, of 
which this is the first historical instance, but 
which has ever since been much resorted to 
in the kingdoms of the East.* They then 
took him down to Gath, and binding him 
with fetters of brass, employed him to grind 
in the prison-house. 

Nothing could more clearly than this dep- 
rivation evince the miraculous nature of the 
superhuman strength with which Samson had 
been for special purposes invested. Samson 
himself had known this before; but now, 
weak, blind, bound, ‘“‘ disglorified,’’ and de- 
graded to a woman’s service, t he had occa- 
sion and leisure to feel it; and in his 
‘* prison-house’’ he probably learned more 
of himself than he had known in all his 
previous life. Nor was this knowledge un- 
profitable. He felt that although he had 
begun to deliver Israel, this employment of 
the gifts confided to him had rather been the 
incidental effect of his own insensate pas- 
sions, than the result of those stern and 
steady purposes which became one who had 
so solemnly been set apart, even before his 
birth, to the salvation of his country. Such 
thoughts as these brought repentance to his 
soul; and as by this repentance his condition 
of Nazariteship was in some sort renewed, it 
pleased God that, along with the growth of 
his hair, his strength should gradually return 
to him. 

Fatally for the Philistines, they took the 
view that, since the strength of Samson had 
been the gift of the God of Israel, their 
triumph over him evinced that their own god, 
Dagon, was more powerful than Jehovah. 
This raised the matter from being a case 
between Samson and the Philistines, to one 
between Jehovah and Dago1; and it thus 
became necessary that the divine honor should 


* This barbarous infliction is, however, now 
—under the operation of those humanizing in- 
fluences which are insensibly pervading the East 
—in the course of being discontinued. It was 
formerly more common in Persia than in any 
other country ; but it became comparatively rare 


under the late king; and we believe that no 
instance has yet occurred in which the present 
monarch has resorted to it. 


+ Grinding is almost invariably performed by 
women in the East. 
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be vindicated. An occasion for this was 
soon offered under aggravated circumstances. 

The Philistines held a feast to Dagon, 
their god, who, as they supposed, had deliy- 
ered their enemy into their hands. In the 
height of their festivity they thought of 
ordering Samson himself to be produced, 
that the people might feed their eyes with 
the sight of the degraded condition of one 
who had not long since been their dread. 
The assembled multitude greeted his ap- 
pearance with shouts of triumph, and 


praised. their god who had reduced ‘the 
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destroyer of their country” togbe their 
bond-slave. After having been for some 
time exposed to their mockeries and insults, 
the blind hero desired the lad who led and 
held him by the band, to let him rest him- 
self against the pillars which sustained the 
chief weight of the roof of the temple, 
upon which no less than three thousand per- 
sons had assembled to view the spectacle, 
and celebrate Dagon’s sacrifices. Thus 
placed, Samson breathed the prayer — “‘ O 
Lord Jehovah, remember me, I pray thee, 
and strengthen me, I pray thee, only this 


SUPPORTING PILLARS OF EASTERN BUILDINGS. 


once, God, that I may at once be avenged 
of the Philistines for my two eyes.” Say- 
ing this, he grasped the pillars with his 
mighty arms, and erying, ‘‘ Let me die with 
the Philistines ! ’’ he bowed himself with such 
prodigious force that the pillars gave way, 
and then the roof fell in, destroying with 
one tremendous crash all who were above it 
‘and below it. Thus those whom Samson 
slew at his death were more in number than 
those he slew in his life. 

“‘Tt is remarkable that the exploits of 
Samson against the Philistines were per- 
formed singly, and without any co-operation 


from his countrymen to vindicate their lib- 
erties: whether it was that the arm of the 
Lord might be the more visibly revealed in 
him, or that his countrymen were too much 
depressed by the severity of their servitude 
to be animated by his example. They seem 
also to have feared him almost as much as 
they did the Philistines. Else why should 
three thousand armed men of Judah have 
gone to persuade him to surrender himself 
to the Philistines, when, with such a leader, 
they might naturally expect to have been 


invincible? or why, when he destroyed 
[routed ?] a thousand Philistines with’ so 
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simple a weapon, did they not join in pursuit | any authority in the tribes; but to carry on 
of the rest? So true was the prediction of| the historical time, he is counted as one of 
the angel to his mother, that he should only | the judges, and his administration is com- 


begin to deliver Israel.” * 


puted at forty years, ending by his death, in 


It scarcely appears that Samson exercised | the year 1222 B. C. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ELI.— DEFEAT OF ISRAEL.— ADMINISTRATION OF SAMUEL. 


Samson was the last of the military 
heroes stirred up to deliver Israel from its 
oppressors. The two that followed, Eli and 
Samuel, were men of peace —the one a 
priest, and the other a Levite. 

In the absence of a person specially 
called and appointed to deliver and judge 
the people, the civil government, by the 
ptinciples of the theocracy, devolved on 
the high-priest, as the vizier of the great 
king, haying access to his presence, and 
being the interpreter of his will. It is not 
easy to see that Samson exercised the civil 
government over any of the tribes. And 
although, therefore, in order to carry on 
the succession of times, it is convenient to 
say that at his death the government de- 
volved on the high-priest, yet, in fact, there 
is little reason to question that the high- 
priest exercised as much authority before as 
after. But, in such times as these, that 
authority was but small, and chiefly, as it 
would appear, judicial, particularly in ad- 
justing disputes between persons of dif- 
ferent tribes. The heads of the several 
tribes seem to have considered themselves 
fully competent to manage their internal 
affuirs; and their divided allegiance to 
Jehovah involved the political evil, that the 
authority of the general government was 
proportionably weakened, and the cohesion 
of the tribes in the same degree relaxed. 
Subject to this preliminary observation, the 
high-priest may, for historical convenience, 
be considered the successor of Samson. 

It is remarkable that functionaries so 
important in the’ theory of the Hebrew con- 
stitution, as the high-priests, are scarcely 


* Hales ii. 108. 


noticed in the history of the Judges. From 
Phineas, the grandson of Aaron, to Eli, a 
high-priest is not mentioned on any occasion, 
nor would even their names be known but 
for the list in Chronicles (1 Chron. vi. 
4-16, 50-52), where the order is thus 
given: — Abishua, Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, 
Meraioth. 

In the person of Eli, a change in the line 
of succession to this high office took place, 
as he was the first of the race of Ithamar, 
the second son of Aaron. But as the line 
of his elder son Hleazar was not extinct, and 
as the cause of the change is not assigned, 
some difficulty has been experienced in as- 
counting for it. The Jews, as we have seen, 
suppose that it was because the existing pon- 
tiff had not taken measures sufficiently active 
to prevent Jephthah from sacrificing his daugh- 
ter. But if, in the absence of all positive 
information, a conjecture might be hazarded, 
we would suggest the probability that the 
last pontiff of Hleazar’s line died leaving no 
son old enough to take the office, and that it 
then (as afterward in the succession in the 
kingdom) devolved on his adult uncle or 
cousin of the line of Ithamar. Such a 
course resorted to in temporal successions, to 
avoid the evils of a minority and regency, 
must have been much more necessary in 
the case of the high-priesthood. That the 
change took place in some such natural 
and quiet way seems to afford the most 
satisfactory explanation of the silence of the 
record on a matter of such importance. 

Eli was a good and pious man, estimable 
in private life for his many virtues and the 
mildness of his character ; but he was great- 
ly wanting those sterner virtues which 
became his public station, and which were 
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indeed necessary for the repression of wicked- 
ness, and the punishment of the wrong doer. 
As he grew old, he devolved much of his 
public duty upon his sons Hophni and Phin- 
eas, two evil-disposed men, who possessed 
the energy their father lacked, without any 
of his virtues. Even in their sacred minis- 
trations at the tabernacle, their conduct was 
so shamefully signalized by rapacity and li- 
centiousness, that the people, through their 
misconduct, were led to abhor the offering 
of Jehovah. All this became known to Eli ; 
but, instead of taking the immediate and 
decisive measures which became his station, 
he contented himself with a mild and inef- 
fective remonstrance. This weakness of Eli’s 
was justly counted a sin in that venerable 
person; and a prophet was commissioned to 
warn him of the evil consequences, which 
were no less than the exclusion of his race 
from the pontificate to which he had been 
advanced. But even this could not rouse 
the old man to the exertion which became 
his station; but he seems rather to have ac- 
quiesced in this judgment as a thing not to 
be averted. 

The next reproof which this remiss judge 
received was through an unexpected channel. 

At the tabernacle, in personal attendance 
upon the high-priest, was a boy, a Levite, 
who having been the child signally granted 
in answer to the many prayers of Hannah, 
his previously barren mother, was by her 
consecrated from the womb, as a Nazarite, to 
Jehovah. In consequence of this, com- 
bined with his Levitical character, he had 
been left at the tabernacle as early as he 
could be separated from his mother’s care, 
to render such services there as his tender 
years allowed. His name was Samuel: and 
as his pious mother came to Shiloh yearly 
with her husband to celebrate the passover 
(bringing with her a dress for her son), she 
had the delight of perceiving that he, grow- 
ing up under the shadow of the altar, con- 
ducted himself with such propriety and dis- 
cretion, that he stood very high in the favor 
of God and man. ‘That he was thus, from 
his very infancy, constantly before the eyes 
of the people when they attended at the tab- 
ernacle, doubtless went far to prepare the 
way for that influence and station which he 
ultimately attained. 

It wasthe thirty-first year of, Eli’s admin- 
istration, when Samuel, then twelve years of 
age, lay on his bed at night, that he heard a 
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voice calling him by his name. He supposed 
that it was Eli who had called ; he hastened 
to him, but found that it was not so. This 
was repeated three times; and at the third 
time, Eli, concluding that it was the Lord 
who had called the lad, instructed him to 
answer, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth.”” Samuel obeyed; and the Voice then 
delivered to him, as an irrevocable doom, the 
former denunciations against Eli’s house, 
‘because his sons had made themselves vile, 
and he restrained them not;’’ declaring 
that he would ‘ do a thing in Israel at which 
both the ears of every one that heareth it 
shall tingle.” In the morning, the lad, 
being pressed by Hli, delivered to him the 
message he had received. But even this 
only gave occasion for the further manifesta- 
tion of the passive virtues of his character. 
“Tt is Jehovah,” he said; “let him do 
what seemeth to him good.” 

After this, matters went on for some time 
much as they had done. Eli’s sons pursued 
their old courses, making themselves still 
more vile; and their father, though now well 
aware of the doom which hung over himself 
and them, took no measures in the hope to 
avert it. But as Samuel grew, the word of 
the Lord again came to him from time to - 
time, and all Israel knew that he was estab- 
lished to be a prophet of Jehovah. 

Thus passed ten years, at the end of 
which the threatened judgments began to be 
inflicted upon the house of Eli. At that 
time the Israelites rashly, and without con- 
sulting their Divine King, embarked in a 
war with the Philistines. In the forty years 
since the death of Samson, this people had 
recruited their strength, and recovered the 
courage of which they appear to have been 
for a season deprived by the astounding 
ealamity which swept away so many of their 
chiefs and nobles. In the first engagement 
the Israelites were defeated, with the loss of 
four thousand men. On this they sent to 
Shiloh for the ark of the covenant, not 
doubting of victory under its protection. 
The two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phineas, 
attended it to the camp. On its arrival 
there, ‘‘all Israel shouted witha great shout, 
so that the earth rang again.’’ On hearing 
this, and being apprised of its cause, the 
Philistines were filled with consternation; 
and the manner in which their alarm was 
expressed affords a very clear intimation of 
the effect which had been produced on their 
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minds, by the wonders which Jehovah had 
wrought for the deliverance and protection 
of Israel. ‘Wo unto us!” they cried; 
‘“‘who shall deliver us out of the hand of 
these mighty gods? These are the gods that 
smote the Egyptians with all the plagues of 
the wilderness.”” The procedure itself did 
not strike them as strange, for it was not 
unusual among ancient nations to take their 
gods to their wars; and the ark, with its 
cherubim, the Philistines supposed to be the 
god of the Hebrews. They did not ques- 
tion the existence of that God, or his special 
care for his people ; neither did they deny 
his power, of which, indeed, they were afraid. 
They allowed Jehovah to be the god of the 
Hebrews, in the same sense in which they 
regarded Dagon to be their own god. It 
was his universal and exclusive power that 
they denied, or rather did not recognize. 

Notwithstanding their alarm, the Philis- 
tines did not give way to despair ; but like 
a brave people, which they were always, the 
imminence of the danger only stimulated 
them to the more strenuous exertions for 
victory. They cried to one another: ‘“‘ Be 
strong, and quit yourselves like men, O ye 
Philistines, that ye become not servants unto 
the Hebrews, as they have been to you! 
Quit yourselves like men, and fight!” 

They fought: and the victory was given 
to theth, to punish the Hebrews for their 
misdoings, and for having engaged in this 
war without consulting their King, as well 
as to teach them that undue confidence in 
the ark itself was a superstition, if not an 
idolatry, apart from a due reliance on God 
himself, whose footstool only the ark was. 
Thirty thousand men of Israel fell in the 
battle and pursuit; the. guilty sons of Eli 
were among the slain, and the ark itself was 
taken. 

Eli, blind and old, remained at Shiloh, 
anxiously expecting news from the camp; 
*« for his heart trembled for the ark of God ;”’ 
and that he might be in the way of receiv- 
ing the earliest rumors from the war, he sat 
watching by the wayside. One day he 
heard an outcry in the town, which had been 
occasioned by the news brought by one of 
the fugitives from the battle. This man, with 
his clothes rent and dust upon his head, 
soon came before the high-priest and gave to 
him the tidings that Israel fled before the 
Philistines — that there had been a great 
slaughter — that his two sons, Hophni and 
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Phineas, were slain — and that the ark of 
God was taken! No sooner had the last 
words passed the lips of the messenger than 
the high-priest fell backward from off his 
seat ; and, being old and heavy, his neck was 
broken in the fall. Soon after the news of 
all these calamities was carried to the wife 
of Phineas ; on hearing which she was taken 
with the pains of labor, and died, after she 
had looked upon the son to whom she gave 
birth, and given him the sad name of Icha- 
bod (Inglorious) ; for she said, ‘‘ The glory 
is departed from Israel; for the ark of 
Jenovau, the God of Israel, is taken.” 
These incidents serve to evince the depth of 
that astonishment and grief with which the 
loss of the ark was regarded. 

The Philistines soon found that they had 
small cause to rejoice in the glorious trophy 
they had won; and most convincingly was it 
made known to them that the Israelites had 
been defeated for the punishment of their 
sins, which rendered them unworthy of their 
God’s protection, and not through his want 
of power to save. The Philistines certainly 
considered that they had taken captive the 
god of the Hebrews, and could, on the prin- 
ciples of pagan idolatry, hardly fail to 
attribute it to the superior power of Dagon, 
their own god. Yet they still must have 
had a very salutary dread of the God of 
Israel ; and while they could not but regard 
the ark as the proudest of their trophies, it 
was probably more with the view of propiti- 
ating him, by associating him with their own 
god, than by way of insult, that they 
deposited the conquered ark in the temple 
of their Dagon at Azotus. But God dis- 
dained this dishonoring alliance ; and twice 
the Philistines found their idol overthrown, 
and the second time broken to pieces, before 
the ark of God. And further to demonstrate 
his power in such a way as might include a 
punishment for their idolatry and for the 
abominations connected with it, the Lord 
smote the people of the place with hemor- 
rhoids, or the piles, with a mortal destruction. 
The land also swarmed with jerboas, whereby 
the products of the fields were consumed. 
Attributing these calamities to the presence 
of the ark, they sent it to Gath, where it 
remained until the pressure of the same 
inflictions compelled them to send it from 
them. It was taken to Ekron, another of 
the five metropolitan cities of Philistia. 
The Ekronites received it with terror, 
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erying, ‘‘ They have brought round to us the 
ark of the God of Israel to slay us and our 
people.” They therefore, in an assembly of 
‘the lords of the Philistines,’”’ proposed that 
the ark should be sent back to its own place 
in the land of Israel. This was determined ; 
nor was the determmation too soon, for 
already the hand of God was so heavy upon 
Ekron, that “‘ the ery of the city went up to 
the heavens.’’ And that it might be sent 
away with all honor, the diviners, who were 
consulted as to the best means of giving 
effect to the intention which had been formed, 
counselled that five golden hemorrhoids, and 
five golden mice, one from each of the Phi- 
listine states, should be deposited in a coffer 
beside the ark, as a trespass-offering: for 
even thus early the custom had come into 
use of making votive offerings representing 
the instruments of affliction, or of the parts 
afflicted, to the god to whom the infliction or 
the cure wasattributed. That they might give 
the glory to the God of Israel, and not 
harden their hearts as did the Egyptians, 
and thereby bring upon themselves the pun- 
ishments of that people, were the reasons by 
which this course of conduct was enforced. 
And they are remarkable as showing the 
effect, even at this remote date, upon the 
neighboring nations, of the wonders of judg- 
ment and deliverance which had been 
wrought in the land of Egypt. 

To testify all possible respect, the ark was 
placed in a new car,* to which were yoked 


* CaRS DRAWN BY Oxen. — That the Philis- 
tines thought of placing the ark on a car, to 
drawn by oxen, shows that vehicles drawn by 
such animals were in use among them, at least in 
their sacred processions. There is nothing of 
the kind among the Egyptians, Their religious 
processions were walking processions, and by 
water: that is to say, as all their towns were 
along the Nile, their religious progresses from one 
place to another were by that river, the short 
distances to and from which they walked, bearin 
their arks, their idols, and their implements of 
religious service. The Jews had no religious 
processions after they became a settled people — 
unless it were in the removals of the ark; which 
removals resulted from circumstances, for it was 
tntended to be stationary. It was indeed not 
unlawful to take the ark to the wars; but the 
only instance in which this is recorded to have 
been done, was when it was taken by the Philis- 
tines. In the wilderness the ark was carried on 
the shoulders of the Levites, as were the other 
more sacred utensils of the tabernacle; but the 
fabric itself, and its heavier furniture, were placed 
on cars or wagons drawn by oxen. The ark itself 
was never thus conveyed, except on the various 
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two kine, whose necks had never before 
been subjected to the yoke. Their calves 
were tied up at home; and, by the advice 
of the priests, it was concluded to leave 
the cows free to take their own course: 
if the animals went away from their calves 
to the land of Israel, it was to be inferred 
that a right judgment had been formed of 
the. cause from which their calamities pro- 
ceeded ; but if not, they might conclude 
that it had been the result of natural causes. _ 
From such incidents the heathen were even 
thus early accustomed to conjecture the will 
of their gods. In this case, no sooner were 
the kine set free than they turned their backs 
upon their young, and took the road toward 
the town of Bethshemesh in Judah, being 
the nearest city of the Levites toward the 
Philistine frontier. It was the time of the 
wheat-harvest, when the people of the town 
were abroad in the valley reaping the fruits 
of their fields. They beheld the ark advan- 
cing with great gladness ; and when the kine 
stopped of their own accord, near a great 
stone, in a field belonging to one Joshua, the 
Levites who were present detached them 
from the car, and offered them up in sacrifice 
upon that stone before the ark. And the 
stone being thus consecrated by sacrifice, the 
ark was removed from the car and deposited 
thereon. ‘The five lords of the Philistines, 
who had followed the car to the borders of 
Bethshemesh (which was twelve miles dis- 
tant from Ekron), and who had stood wit 


stages of its return from the Philistines. For the 
Israelites, observing that those people had in this 
manner transported it safely, continued its re- 
moval in the same manner, until the con- 
sequences that ultimately ensued, reminded them 
of the more proper method. 

After Solomon, the Hebrews learned from the 
Egyptians and their nearer neighbors to have 
chariots of war drawn by horses ; and kings and 
high military commanders appear to have had 
their private chariots also drawn by horses. To 
these and agricultural purposes, wheel-carriages 
seem to have been very much confined ; but, as 
far as they were used, they appear, except in the 
cases specified, to have been drawn by oxen. The 
use of war-chariots has now nearly disappeared 
in the East, and with it the employment of horses 
for.draught. QOxen are das Bee everywhere, 
from the Yellow Sea to the Mediterranean. And 
in our present engravings, the elegance of the 
vehicles, and the cost and finish of the equip- 
ments, show that to ride in a car drawn by oxen 
is not, nor was, considered a mode of conveyance 
by any means so rude or ignoble as the illustra 
tions at first sight might have suggested. 
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nessing these proceedings, now returned 
home, well convinced that it was the hand 
of the God of Israel by which they had 
been smitten. The ark had been in their 
hands seven months. 

The adventures of the ark, and its con- 
stant exposure to their sight, begat in the 
Bethshemites a familiarity toward it, incon- 
sistent with the respect due to Jehovah, and 
which it was highly necessary to repress. 
When therefore their familiarity went so far 
that they ventured to raise the cover of the 
ark, to gratify their curiosity with a view of 
its contents, sixty of their number — prin- 
cipal persons of the place — were smitten 
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with death. On this the people cried, with 
great consternation, ‘‘ Who is able to stand 
before this holy God, Jehovah? and to whom 
shall he go from us?’’ They decided to 
invite the people of Kirjath-jearim to take the 
ark away. ‘hey did so, and deposited it 
in the house of Abinadab “ upon the hill.” 
This person set apart his son Hleazar to take 
the charge of it— to preserve it from pol- 
lution, and to keep all things clean and 
orderly about it. Thus it remained about 
eighty-two years. Why it was not returned 
to Shiloh does not very clearly appear. 
Probably no command on the subject was 
given; and from the experience which the 
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Israelites now had of the jealousy with which 
its sanctity was guarded, they were afraid to 
remove it without express orders. Besides, 
at this time, the people were again far gone 
into idolatrous practices, which made them 
comparatively indifferent about the ark ; and 
it is not unlikely that the re-action of the 
sentiment of astonishment and grief with 
which its loss has been regarded did much 
to impair that veneration of which it had 
been the object. Add to this that they had 
been without the ark for seven months, in 
the course of which they had accustomed 
their minds to the want of it, and had learned 
to regard it as less essential to them than it 


had before seemed. The tabernacle still 
remained at Shiloh, which continued to be 
the seat of the appointed ministrations, until 
it was removed, in the reign of Saul, to 
Nob, probably in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of Shiloh in the Philistine war (1 Sam. 
xiv. 3; Jer. vii. 12-14, xxvi. 6-9). 

For their idolatries and alienation, the 
Hebrews were punished by twenty years’ 
continuance (including the seven months of 
the ark’s absence) of their subjection to the 
Philistines. 

It is usually stated that Samuel succeeded 
Eli. He was then little more than twenty 
years of age; and although, as his years 
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advanced, he doubtless acquired much au- 
thority among the people from the influence 
of his character and position, there is no 
_ evidence that it was any other than that 
which prophets usually exercised. It rather 
appears from the text that it was after the 
twenty years of further servitude to the 
Philistines, that Samuel was publicly called 
to assume the civil government. 

At the end of these twenty years, the 
people ‘lamented after the Lord,”’ or re- 
pented of the sins by which they had 
alienated themselves from him, and were 
disposed to return to their allegiance. 
Samuel then came forward in his prophetic 
character, and. promised them deliverance 
from the Philistines, if they would put away 
the strange gods — the Baals and Ashtaroths 
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(representing the sun and moon), and devote | 
themselves to the exclusive service of 
Jehovah. His directions were followed ; 
and he then convened an assembly of all 
Israel at Mizpeh, where they held a solemn 
fast and humiliation for their sins, and poured 
out water before Jehovah, as expressive of 
their despondency or grief. And to testify 
their good intentions for the future, the 


prophet himself was there invested by them 


with the authority of a ‘‘ judge.” 

The Philistines took umbrage at this great 
assembly in Mizpeh, which, they rightly 
judged, boded no good to the continuance 
of their dominion. They assembled their 
forces and marched to that place, to disperse 
the congregation. The people, not being 
prepared for war, were filled with alarm on 
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the approach of their enemies, and besought 
Samuel to ery to Jehovah for them, that he 
might save them from the hand of the 
Philistines. Samuel did so with great ear- 
nestness ; and he was in the act of offering 
up a lamb as a burnt-offering, when the 
Philistines drew near to battle. The prayers 
of the prophet were then answered by a 
terrible storm of thunder and lightning, by 
which the enemy were alarmed and con- 
founded, while the Israelites, recognizing 
the sign, were inspired with sudden and in- 
domitable courage. They fell impetuously 
upon the force they had so lately dreaded, 
and sléw vast numbers of them, chasing the 
remainder as far as Beth-car. In memory 
of this great victory, Samuel set up a 
memorial-stone, and gave it the name of 


Ebenezer (the help-stone), saying, ‘‘ Hitherto 
Jehovah hath helped us.” 

This very brilliant victory broke the 
spirit of the Philistines for many years. 
They were obliged to restore all their con- 
quests from the Israelites; and, for many 
years to come, they kept carefully within 
their own territories, and abstained from any 
hostile acts against the Hebrews. Their 
example was followed by the other neigh- 
bors of Israel, which. hence enjoyed the 
felicity of a profound peace during the en- 
tire period of Samuel’s sole administration. 

This excellent judge administered justice 
regularly to the tribes in his annual circuit, 
which he took to.the places of sacred stones 
at Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and con- 
stantly at his own place of abode at Ramah, 
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where he built an altar to Jehovah. This 
was probably by the divine permission or 
direction, at least for the present, as God 
had not yet given any declaration where the. 
ark was to be fixed. 

The sole administration of Samuel lasted 
twelve years, dating it, as we do, from the 
end of the Philistine servitude, and not from 
the death of Eli. Near the close of this 
period, when the prophet was ‘‘ growing old 
and gray-headed,”’ being sixty-four years of 
age, he appointed his sons, Joel and Abiah, to 
act for him at Bethel and Beersheba. But 
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they walked not in the steps of their father. 
‘‘They turned aside after lucre, and took 
bribes, and perverted judgment.” 

This misconduct of his sons, with his own 
advancing age, and the seemingly unsettled 
state in which the government would be left 
at his death, were among the causes which.at 
this time induced the elders of Israel to resort 
to Samuel at Ramah, and to demand of him 
that a king should be appointed to reign 
over them, as in other nations. 

The causes which we have just stated, to- 
gether with the regular administration of 
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justice to which Samuel had accustomed 
them, occasioned the demand, it would seem, 
at this particular time; but there were 
deeper causes which would unquestionably 
have brought them to this point ere long, if 
they had not now. These causes have been 
well discriminated by Jahn. 

This able writer justly refers the frequent 
interruptions to the welfare of the Hebrew 
state under the judges to— ‘‘1. The effem- 
inacy and cowardice of the people; and, 2, 
to the disunion and jealousy of the tribes, 
who never assisted each other with the requi- 
site zeal and alacrity. But as this effemi- 
nacy arose from the vices of idolatry, and 


their cowardice from a want of confidence in 
Jehovah ; so the disunion and jealousy of 
the tribes, though selfishness was the im- 
mediate cause, arose from a disposition to 
neglect their divine king, and not to consid- 
er themselves as the united and only people 
of Jehovah. This disposition, if it did not 
originate from, was at least very much 
heightened by, the multiplication of deities. 
Thus both these causes of their misfortunes 
owed their origin to idolatry, that great 
cause of all their calamities, so often’ men- 
tioned in the sanctions of the law. ‘Thus 
the people, by increasing their gods, ener- 
vated themselves, and prepared for them- 
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selves those sufferings and chastisements by 
which they were again to be brought back 
to their King, Jehovah.” 

‘He proceeds to observe that ‘‘ These causes 
of national misfortune were all in operation 
at the time of Samuel, and threatened to 
produce after his death still greater calami- 
ties. The tribes beyond the Jordan had 
formidable enemies in the Ammonites, and 
the southern tribes in the Philistines, while 
the northern tribes stood aloof from the dan- 
gers of their more exposed countrymen. 
The latter seems to have been the principal 
reason why the rulers in general assembly 
requested a king. The tribes in southern 
Palestine and beyond the Jordan were the 
most earnest for this change in the govern- 
ment; they feared that the death of Samuel 
would leave them without a supreme magis- 
trate, and that, the nation being again dis- 
united, they should be left to their fate. 
The degeneracy of Samuel’s sons, who had 
been appointed subordinate judges, or depu- 
ties, increased their apprehensions. They, 
therefore, strenuously insisted on their de- 
mand, ‘ Nay, but we will havea king over 
us, that we also may be like all the nations.’ 
They had reason to hope that a king invest 
ed with supreme authority might be able to 
unite the power of the whole nation and 
protect each tribe with the collected strength 
of all ; that under him the affairs of govern- 

“ment would be more promptly administered 

and necessary aid more readily afforded ; 
that if he were a man devoted to Jehovah, 
he could more effectually repress or prevent 
idolatry, and thus place the welfare of the 
state on a more solid foundation. They 
might imagine themselves justified in this 
request as Moses had taken it for granted 
that the nation would eventually have a king, 
and the same thing had. been promised to 
their great progenitor Abraham. It con- 
duces greatly to the honor of the Hebrews 
that they attempted this change in their con- 
stitution, not by their own power, but in ac; 
cordance with the principles of the theocracy ; 
they requested it of their king, Jehovah, 
by the intervention of a prophet, and they 
effected it without bloodshed, —a manifest 
proof that the time of the judges was neither 
what is usually understood by a ‘ barbarous’ 
nor an ‘ heroic age.’ ”’ . 

But as all the objects which they desired 


to realize were attainable under the theocracy, | - 


were they but faithful to its principles and 
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engagements; and as the unseen king, 
Jehovah, would necessarily be obscured by 
a subordinate, visible monarch, he, by means 
of Samuel, gave the rulers to understand his 
disapprobation of their request ; and at the 
same time represented to them the burdens 
they would have to bear under a king, 
especially how easily he might be led to 
imitate other Oriental monarchs, and to dis- 
regard the law of Jehovah. 

The picture which was then drawn by 
Samuel exhibits in a lively manner the 
character of the monarchies which at that 
time existed in the Hast, and enables us to 
ascertain that, whatever changes may have 
taken place in particular states, the monar- 
chical principle as it then existed has been 
preserved to this day in its full vigor in the 
East. This is so true, that there is no royal 
usage mentioned by Samuel which may not 
be illustrated and explained from the modern 
sovereignties of that part of the world. The 
statement must have seemed the more effective 
from the implied contrast to the mild and 
gentle character of that service which the 
Lord, as king of Israel, had required. 
Samuel reminded them that their kings would 
soon fall into the state of other monarchs, to 
support whicn the heaviest exactions upon 
their persons and estates would become 
necessary. le would take their young men 
and employ them as charioteers and horse- 
men, and even (according to the Egyptian 
custom) as runners before and about his 
chariot.* A standing army would deprive 
them of the valuable services of their young 
men ; and if this were not enough, the king 
of a future day would “take them to till 
his ground and to make Ais instruments of 
war and the furniture of Ads chariots. In 
like manner the daughters of Israel, who 
should marry and bring up children, would 
be largely taken to minister to the luxury of 
the court as ‘‘ confectioners. and bakers.”’ 
Nor would he much scruple to take the 
chosen and best of their male and female 
slaves, as well as their laboring cattle, and . 
“put them to his own work.’’ And then to 
support his expenses, the heaviest exactions 
would be necessary ; and although the kingly 
tenth were already appropriated to Jehovah, 
the divine king, not the less would their 
human king exact his kingly dues; thus, in 
fact, rendering their burdens greater than 
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those of any other nation. A clear intima- 
tion was also given them of the danger to 
which their landed possessions would be 
ultimately exposed under the form of govern- 
_ ment which they so much desired. For the 
_ expression, ‘‘ He will take the best of your 
fields, and of your vineyards, and of your 
oliye-yards, and give them to his servants,” 
manifestly refers to the fact that, inasmuch 
as their true king, Jehovah, was the sovereign 
proprietor of the soil, and as such had long 
before distributed the whole in inalienable 
estates among the people, whatever human 
king they might have, would necessarily 
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stand in the (then and there) peculiar position 
of being only a civil governor, and not, like the 
neighboring king, also the territorial sover. 
eign ; and that hence, wanting the means of 
providing for his family and servants which 
other kings possessed, he would be tempted 
to avail himself of all kinds of pretences to 
dispossess them of the lands which they held 
from their divine king. ‘‘ His servants ye 
will become,’’ concludes the prophet. “ And 
ye shall cry out in that day because of the 
king that ye have chosen: but Jehovah will 
not hear you in that day.”’ 

The purpose of the people was, however, 
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too firmly fixed to be shaken even by this 
discouraging representation. An acquies- 
cence in their demand was _ therefore 
reluctantly conceded, probably, as Jahn 
conjectures, ‘‘because the desired change 
was requested of the invisible King in a law- 
ful manner, through the mediation of his 
prophet, and because, in the present disposi- 
tion of the nation, it might be effected with- 
out bloodshed. If the remark of Polybius 
be in all cases true, that ‘all aristocracies 
and democracies terminate at last in mon- 
archy,’* this change must have taken place 


* Hist. lib. v. 6, 7. 
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in some future time, and perhaps might: have 
been attended with civil war. 

‘« By this alteration of the constitution the 
theocracy was indeed thrown somewhat into 
the shade, as it was no longer so manifest 
that God was the king of the Hebrews. 
Still however, as the principles of the theoc- 
racy were interwoven with the fundamental 
and unchangeable laws of the state, their 
influence did not entirely cease, but the 
elected king was to act as the viceroy and 
vassal of Jehovah, On this account Moses 
had already established the following regula- 
tions (Deut. xvii. 14-20) : — 

‘1, That the Hebrews, whenever they 
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adopted the monarchical form of govern- 
- ment, should raise only those to the throne 
who were chosen by Jehovah himself. As 
monarchs (called kings of kings) were ac- 
~ customed to appoint sub-kings, or viceroys, 
in the several provinces of their dominions, 
so was the king of the Hebrews to be called 
to the throne by Jehovah, to receive the 
kingdom from him, and in all respects to 
consider himself as his representative, vice- 
_ roy, and vassal. On this occasion the will 
‘of Jehovah was to be made known by a 
prophet, or by means of Urim and Thum- 
‘mim, and the viceroy elect was to prove him- 
self an instrument of God by protecting the 
commonwealth against its foes. The succes- 
sion of the royal house was to depend on the 
will of God, to be made known by his 
prophets. 

‘2. Moses had likewise ordained that 
the new king should be a native Israelite. 
Thus foreigners were excluded from the 
throne, even though they should be proposed 
by false prophets; for, being heathen, they 
might transgress the fundamental law of the 
state by the introduction of idolatry ; or, at 
least, it might be difficult for them to rule in 
all respects as the vassals of Jehovah. This 

regulation had reference merely to free elec- 
tions, and was by no means to be under- 
stood, as it was explained by Judas of 
Galilee (Acts v. 37) and the Zealots during 
the last war with the Romans, that the 
Hebrews were not to submit to these foreign 
powers, under whose dominion they were 
brought by an all-directing Providence. On 
the contrary, Moses himself had predicted 
such events, and Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
earnestly exhorted their countrymen to sur- 
render quietly to the Chaldzeans.”’ 

Upon such conditions the choice of a king 
was permitted, according to law ; and in the 
year 1110 B. C., 538 years after the exode, 
the first election took place. 

Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, went forth about this time with a 
servant to seek some strayed asses belonging 
to his father. For three days the search 
was fruitless ; and then finding himself near 
Ramah, the stated residence of Samuel, he 
resolved to go and consult him ; for it was 
known to all Israel that nothing was hidden 
from the man of God. According to the 
still subsisting custom of the East, no one 
could, with the least propriety, present him- 
self before a man in authority, and still less 
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before a person of so sacred a character as 
Samuel bore, without some present, however 
small, in token of his respect and homage. 
But although the toil and travel-stained 
stranger who appeared before the prophet — 
could only lay before him the worth of seven- 
pence halfpenny in silver, he was received 
with particular notice and honor ; for it had 
been specially revealed to Samuel that on 
that day and at that hour the destined king 
of Israel would present himself before him. 
The prophet assured Saul that his father had 
found the asses, and began now to be anxious 
about his son. Nevertheless, he urged him 
to stay with him over the night, and partake 
of a feast which he had provided; at the 
same time conveying to him a slight intima- 
tion of the splendid fortunes which were in 
store for him; to which, with modest self- 
withdrawment, Saul replied, ‘‘Am not I a 
Benjamite, of the smallest of the tribes of 
Israel? and my family the least of all the 
families of the tribe of Benjamin? Where- 
fore then speakest thou so tome?”’ Part of 
this must be attributed to the Oriental forms 
of self-detraction; for although Benjamin 
was certainly the smallest of the tribes — as 
it had not recovered the serious blow in- 
flicted by all the other tribes—it appears 
from the history that the family of Kish was 
of some consideration in Benjamin. 

In consequence of the intimation he had 
previously received, Samuel had against this 
time prepared an entertainment, to which 


‘thirty principal persons of the place had been 


invited. Samuel conducted the stranger to 
the room in which these guests were assem- 
bled, and led him to the corner-seat of honor ; 
and when the meat was served, directed the 
most honorable joint — the shoulder — to be 
set before him. 

Being summer, the bed for Saul was 
made on the house-top; and before he lay 
down, Samuel communed with him there, 
probably to ascertain his sentiments and 
character, and to acquaint him with the true 
nature of that form of kingly government 
which he’ was destined to establish. Early 
in the morning the prophet called Saul to 
depart, and walked forth with him. Aftera 
time Samuel directed the servant to pass on 
before ; and then the prophet, desiring Saul 
to stand still, that he might show him the 
purposes of God, produced a vial of oil, and 
poured it upon his head, thus anointing him 
‘*gaptain over the Lord’s inheritance.”” He 


then kissed him, and to confirm his faith, 
proceeded to tell him all the incidents that 
would occur to him during his journey home, 
and to encourage him, under the sense he 
_ entertained of his own inferior claims to such a 
distinction, assured him that on the way, and 
through the divine influence, the needful 
- qualifications should grow upon him, so that 
he should seem to receive another * heart 
and to become another man. 
On his way home all happened to Saul 
which the prophet had foreshown ; and some 
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of the incidents are too illustrative of the 
manners of the time to pass unnoticed. In 
the plain of Tabor he was met by three men 
who were proceeding to the place of sacred 
stones in Bethel, to worship God there. One 
of them carried three kids, intended as a 
sacrifice for each of their number; another 
had three loaves of bread ; and the third a. 
leather bottle of wine, all evidently intended 
to be used with the flesh of the kids in an 
offermg-feast. They gave Saul the saluta- 
tion of peace—such as travellers give each 


A MEETING NEAR MOUNT TABOR. 


other by the way— probably the usual 
‘Peace be unto thee!’ which is no other 
than the common Salam aleikoom of the 
modern Hast; and they gave him two of the 
three loaves of bread which they had with 
them. 

As Saul went on to Gibeah in Benjamin, 
which seems to have been called ‘ the hill 
of God,” either because there was here a 
*‘high-place ’’ consecrated to the worship of 


God, or because it was the seat of a ‘ school 
of the prophets,’’ or a kind of college where 
young men were instructed in the duties of 
religion, in the knowledge of the law, in 
psalmody, and other religious exercises. Or 
it may have been so called for both these 
reasons, for both existed. As Saul drew 
nigh, he perceived a company of these proph- 
ets returning from the high-place where they 
had been to worship ; and as they went they 


* Another, not new; a distinction, which, from 
the scriptural acceptation of the word “new, 


\ 


together with the after-conduct of Saul, it may 
be important to note. 
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sang the praises of God to the sound of the 
psaltery, the tabret, the pipe, and the harp.* 
As they drew nigh, the Spirit of God came 
upon him, as Samuel had predicted, and he 
became as another man. He joined the 
prophets, and sang the praises of God with 
them. And when those to whom he was 
known (for this was in his own tribe and 
neighborhood) witnessed this sudden endow- 
ment of the untaught husbandman they were 
much astonished, and said one to another, 
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‘« What is this that is come unto the son of 
Kish? Is Saul also among the prophets ?”’ 
Whence this last expression passed into a 
proverb, applied to one found in society with 
which his previous habits had not prepared 
him to mingle. It may be seen, however, 
that this incident would serve in a very con- 
spicuous manner to direct attention to the 
person and character of Saul. 

Samuel, in parting from Saul, had ap- 
pointed a future meeting at Gilgal, to whick 


A MUSICAL PROCESSION, 


place of sacred stones he convoked all Israel 
for the election of a king. As on other 
occasions, the choice of God was to be mani- 
fested by lot, which would also tend to pre- 
vent jealousies and the suspicion of partiality 
on the part of Samuel. In the usual man- 
ner of successive indications, the tribe of 
Benjamin was taken by the lot from the sey- 
eral tribes ; then the family of Matri from 
the families of that tribe ; then the house of 
Kish from the family of Matri; and, lastly, 


Saul from the household of Kish. But Saul 
was not to be found. Well assured of the 
result, he had not formed one in the assem- 
bly, but had, from modesty, kept himself apart 
among the baggage. When his retreat was 
discovered, he was led forward into the midst 
of the congregation ; and the mass of the 
people observed with complacency that the 
elected king was of most noble presence, in 
the full prime of life, comely and tall, being 
higher by the head and shoulders than any 


* Yn this engraving (page 276) ancient musical 
instruments have been introduced (from Egyptian 


sources} for the sake of more effective illustra 
tion 
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of those among whom he stood. On such a 
man, in a rude age, when personal qualities 
are the most valued, the suffrages of all men 
would have centred, regarding him as pointed 
out by nature for rule and dominion. And 
so far did this feeling operate even on Sam- 
uel, that with evident pride that, since there 
must be a king, the divine choice had fallen 
on one who must seem in the eyes of all 
men so well qualified to dignify his high 
office, he thus proclaimed him to the people : 
“See ye him whom Jehovah hath chosen, 
that there is none like him among all the 
people.” And the people, responding to 
that feeling, raised at once the: shout of 
recognition, ‘‘ Long live the king!” 

In concluding the present chapter, we are 
reluctant to withhold from the reader the very 
interesting survey which Jahn has taken of 
the office of the judges, and of the condition 
of Israel under their administration. This 
survey is embodied in the ensuing paragraphs, 
but having modified several passages to suit 
them to the views which we have ourselves 
developed, we abstain from giving them the 
form of a direct quotation. 

From what has been already. said respect- 
ing the judges and their achievements, we 
cau ascertain, with a tolerable degree of 
certainty, the nature of their office. Most 
of them, indeed, had been at the head of 
_ armies, and delivered their country from 
foreign oppression: Eli and Samuel, how- 
ever, were not military men. Deborah was 
judge before she planned the war against 
Jabin; and of Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Ab- 
don, it is at least uncertain whether they 
ever held any military command. Judges 
are mentioned in the Mosaic law, in connec- 
tion with the high-priest, as arbiters of civil 
controversies, without any allusion to war. 
(Deut. xvii. 9.) In like manner, the 
judges who were appointed over Tyre after 
King Baal were certainly not military off- 
cers, for the city was at that time tributary 
to Babylon. The command of the army 
can therefore be scarcely considered as the 
peculiar distinction @f these magistrates. 
But as in ancient times the duties of a 
judge were reckoned among the first and 
most important duties of a ruler, so the 
Hebrew judges appear to have been ap- 
pointed for the general administration of 
public affairs, and the command of the 
army fell to them as the supreme executive 
officers. In many cases, it is true, military 
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achievements were the means whereby men 
elevated themselves to the rank of judges; 
but our inquiry is, not how the office was 
obtained, but for what purposes it was in- 
stituted. It may, however, be proper to 
recollect that Jephthah and Samuel, and, 
for aught that appears, Jair, Elon, Ibzan, 
and Abdon, were raised to this office by the 
free, unsolicited voice of the people. 

The office of these judges or regents was 
held during life, but it was not hereditary. 
neither could they appoint their successors. 
This arrangement might seem to be attended 
with the disadvantage that at the death of 
a judge the supreme executive authority 
ceased ; but on consideration it will appear 
that these civil functions devolved on the 
high-priest, or rather were inherent to his 
high office, and were called into operation 
in the absence of any person more especially 
appointed to exercise them. And, without 
this, the apparent disadvantage would be’ 
more than counterbalanced by its prevent- 
ing a degenerate heir or successor from 
giving to idolatry the support of his influ- 
ence. This authority was limited by the 
law alone; and in doubtful cases they were 
directed by the sacred Oracle. (Num. 
xxvii. 21.) They were not obliged in com- 
mon cases to ask advice of the ordinary 
rulers; it was sufficient that they did not 
remonstrate against the measures of the 
judge. In important emergencies, how- 
ever, they convoked a general assembly of 
the rulers, over which they presided and 
exerted a powerful influence. They could 
issue orders, but not enact laws; they could 
neither levy taxes nor appoint officers, 
except perhaps in the army. Their author- 
ity extended only over those tribes by whom 
they had been elected or acknowledged ; 
for, as has been before remarked, several 
of the judges presided over separate tribes. 
There was no salary attached tv their office, 
nor was there any income appropriated to 


‘them, unless it might be a larger share of 


the spoils, and those presents which were 
made to them as testimonials of respect. 
(Judges viii. 24.) They had no external 
marks of dignity, and maintained no retinue 
of courtiers. though some of them were very 
opulent. They were not only simple in 
their manners, moderate in their desires, 
and free from avarice and ambition, but 
noble and magnanimous men, who felt 
that whatever they did for their country 
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was above all reward, and could not be 
recompensed ; who desired merely to pro- 
mote the public good, and chose rather to 
deserve well of their country than to be en- 
riched by its wealth. This exalted patriot- 
ism, like every thing else connected with 
politics in the theocratical state of the He- 
brews, was partly of a religious character ; 
and those regents always conducted them- 
selves as the officers of God; in all their 
‘enterprises they relied upon him, and their 
only care was that their countrymen should 
acknowledge the authority of Jehovah, their 
invisible King. (Judg. viii 22, et seq. ; 
comp. Heb. xi.) ‘Still they were not with- 
out faults, neither are they so represented 
by their historians; they relate, on the 
contrary, with the utmost frankness, the 
great sins of which. some of them were 
guilty. They were not merely deliverers of 
the state from a foreign yoke, but destroyers 
of idolatry, foes of pagan vices, promoters of 
the knowledge of God, of religion, and 
of morality; restorers of theocracy in the 
minds of the Hebrews, and powerful instru- 
ments of divine Providence in the promotion 
of the great design of preserving the He- 
brew constitution, and by that means of res- 
ceuing the true religion from destruction. 

By comparing the periods during which 
the Hebrews were oppressed by their ene- 
mies with those in which they were inde- 
pendent, and governed by their own consti- 
tution, it is apparent that the nation in 
general experienced much more ’ prosperity 
than adversity in the time of the judges: 
their dominion continued four hundred and 
seventy-two years ; but the whole period of 
foreign oppression amounts only to one 
hundred and thirty-one years, scarcely a 
fourth part of that period. Even during 
these years of bondage, the whole nation 
was seldom under the yoke. at the same time, 
but, for the most part, separate tribes only 
were held in servitude; nor were their 
oppressions always very severe ; and all the 
calamities terminated in the advantage and 
glory of the people, as soon as they abolished 
idolatry, and returned to their king, Jehovah. 
Neither was ‘the nation in such a state of 
anarchy at this time as has generally been 
supposed. There were regular judicial tribu- 
nals at which justice could be obtained; and 
when there was no supreme regent, the public 
welfare was provided for by the high-priest 
and the ordinary rulers of the tribes. (Ruth 
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iv. 1-11; Judg. viii. 22, xi. 1-11; 1 Sam. © 
iv. 1, vii. 1,2.) These rulers, it is true, 
were jealous of each other, and their jeal- 
ousies not unfrequently broke out into civil 
war; but the union of the state was never 
entirely destroyed. They were not always 
provided with arms (2 Judg. vy. 8; 1 Sam. 
xiii. 19) ; but yet, when united under their 
king, Jehovah, they gained splendid victories. 
They were not sufficiently careful to repress 
idolatry, but they never suffered it to become 
universally predominant. The sacred tab- 
ernacle was never entirely deserted and shut 
up, nor was it ever polluted by the rites of 
heathen superstition. 

These times would certainly not be con- 
sidered so turbulent as barbarous, much less 
would they be taken, contrary to the clearest 
evidence and to the analogy of all history, 
for an ‘“‘heroic age,” * if they were viewed 
without the prejudices of preconceived 
hypothesis. It must never be forgotten that 
the book of Judges is by no means a com- 
plete history. Itis, in a manner, a mere 
register of diseases, from which, however, 
we have no right to conclude that there were 
no healthy men, much less that there were no 
healthy seasons ; when the book itself, for the 
most part, mentions only a few tribes in which 
the epidemic prevailed, and notices long 
periods during which it had entirely ceased. 
Whatever may be the result of more accurate 
investigation, it remains undeniable that the 
history of the Hebrews during this period per- 
fectly corresponds throughout to the sanctions 
of the law ; and they were always prosperous 
when they complied with the conditions on 
which prosperity was promised to them; it 
remains undeniable that the government of 
God was clearly manifested, not only to the 
Hebrews, but to their heathen neighbors, that 
the fulfilling of the promises and threatenings 
of the law were so many sensible proofs of 
the universal dominion of the divine King of 
the Hebrews ; and, consequently, that all the 
various fortunes of that nation were so many 
means of preserving the knowledge of God 
on the earth. The Hebrews had no sufficient 
reason to desire a change in their constitution, 
since all that was necessary was that they 
should observe the conditions on which 
national prosperity had been promised to 
them. 


* Tt is thus characterized by Heeren and other 
writers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


SAUL’S REIGN. — HIS WARS.—DAVID ANOINTED KING. 


Tue election of Saul, though generally 
approved, did not meet with universal 
acceptance. In one point of view, the 
choice of a person belonging to a neutral 
and powerless tribe was calculated to obviate 
the rivalries of the two great tribes of 
Ephraim and Judah, who probably both 
thought that they had the better right to the 
distinction, but neither of whom were likely 
to agree that the other should have had it. 
But, on the other hand, Saul himself was 
not likely to derive the more respect from 
this neutral and politically insignificant 
position which prevented the mutual jealous- 
ies of these great rivals. But seeing that 
the tribe of Benjamin was, from its geograph- 

ical position, closely conuected with and in 
some degree dependent on that of Judahy it 
is more probable that the dissentients, ‘‘ the 
children of Belial,’’ who despised Saul, and 
said, ‘‘ How shall this man save us?” were 
of the haughty and turbulent tribe of 
Ephraim. Samuel left it to the people 
themselves to settle the money-price they 
were to pay for their new luxury; and, 
although he had foreshown the exactions which 
the regal state would in the end render 
necessary, it was not his object to give his 
sanction to that which he had announced as 
a contingent evil. Besides the external 
organization of the new government was left 
to be developed by circumstances, the prophet 
having only cared to secure the princi- 
ples. Saul was left to grow into his position 
and its privileges, while Samuel continued 
to administer the civil government ; for it is 
to be borne in mind that Samuel continued to 
judge Israel all the days of his life, which 
did not terminate until thirty-eight years after 
the election of Saul, who himself outlived the 
Lae but two years. The position of 

aul was, therefore, for the greater part 
of his reign, chiefly that of a military leader, 
while Samuel continued to discharge the civil 
part of the regal office, to which it was prob- 
ably obvious that Saul was not competent. 
The kingdom, properly speaking, was not 
established, not developed under Saul, but 


only begun with him. And this it is neces- 
sary to understand, if we would clearly 
apprehend the growth of that monarchical 
principle which was only planted with Saul. 

After his election at Gilgal, the king 
returned to his own home at Gibeah, where 
such ‘ presents’ were brought him by the 
people as Oriental kings usually receive, and: 
which form no inconsiderable portion of 
their ordinary revenue. As the product 
of these offerings was probably more than 
adequate to the present wants and expecta- 
tions of the king, who as yet assumed no 
regal state, the question as to the permanent 
support of the kingly government was not 
yet pressed upon the attention of either the — 
people or the king. The discontented par- 
ties, however, ‘‘ brought him no presents.” 
Saul took no notice of their insults, but 
wisely ‘‘ held his peace.” 

Very soon after Saul’s election, the 
Ammonites, under their king Nahash, 
marched into the old disputed territory be- 
yond Jordan, and laid siege to the important 
city of Jabesh Gilead. The inhabitants, 
avowing their impotence, offered to submit 
to the condition of paying tribute to the 
Ammonites ; but the insulting and barbarous 
king refused to receive their submission on 
any other terms than that the right eye of 
every one of them should be extinguished, 
that they might remain as so many living 
monuments of his victory. Here again was 
a barbarity of which the Israelites were never 
guilty, even in thought. The people of 
Jabesh Gilead were so distressed that they 
dared not absolutely refuse even these merci- 
less conditions, but besought a grace of 
seven days for deliberation. This they did 
with the hope that the tribes on the other 
side the river might, in the interval, be 
roused by the news to appear for their deliv- 
erance. Nor was their hope in vain. Saul 
no sooner received the intelligence than he 
at once and decidedly stood up in his posi- 
tion of a hero and a king, claiming the 
obedience of the people, whom he summoned 
to follow him to the deliverance of Jabesh 
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Gilead. This call was readily obeyed ; for 
it ran in the names of Saul and Samuel, 
and was conveyed in that imperative and 
compulsory form, which it was not, under 
any circumstances, judged safe to disobey. 
_ For he hewed a yoke of oxen in pieces, and 
sent the pieces by the hands of swift messen- 
gers to all Israel, calling them, by all the 
penalties of that well-known and dreaded 
sign, to follow him. All Israel obeyed with 
one consent. All the men, of age to bear 
arms, quitted their several labors, and hast- 
ened from all parts to the plain of Bezek, 
where Saul numbering his army, found it 
to consist of three hundred and thirty thous- 
and men, of whom thirty thousand were of 
Judah, which seems rather an inadequate 
proportion for so large a tribe. It being 
already the sixth day, Saul sent to apprise 
the citizens of Jabesh Gilead of the help 
which was preparing for them, and which 
they might expect to receive on the morrow, 
being the very day they. were to surrender 
their eyes to the Ammonites. 

Accordingly, in the morning, the king, hay- 


ing marched all night, appeared before Ja-. 


besh, at the head of his army, invested the 
camp of the Ammonites, and falling upon them 
on three different sides, overthrew them with 
a great slaughter. So complete was the rout, 
that those who escaped were so broken and 
dispersed, that no two could be found together. 

Saul in this action displayed a large meas- 
ure of those heroic qualities which the ancient 
nations most desired their monarchs to pos- 
sess. Considering all the circumstances, the 


promptitude and energy of his decision, the | 


speed with which he collected an immense 
army and brought it into action, and the 
skill and good military conduct of the whole 
transaction, there are probably few operations 
of the Hebrew history which more recom- 
mend themselves to the respect and admira- 
tion of a modern soldier. Its effect was not 
lost upon the people, who joyfully recognized 
in their king the qualities which have 
generally been held most worthy of rule ; 
and so much was their enthusiasm excited, 
that they began to talk of putting to death 
_ the small minority who had refused to recog- 
nize his sovereignty. But Samuel interposed 
to prevent an act unbecoming a day in which 
“God had wrought salvation in Israel.’ 
So harsh a proceeding would also have been 
rather likely to provoke than allay’ the dis- 
affection of the leading tribes. 
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Samuel then invited the army, which com- 
prehended in fact the effective body of the 
Hebrew people, to proceed to Gilgal, there 
solemnly to confirm the kingdom to Saul, 
seeing that now his claims were undisputed 
by any portion of the people. This was 
done with great solemnity, and with abun- 
dant sacrifices of peace and joy. 

But lest this solemnity, which was obvious- 
ly designed to remind the people of their 
continued dependence on Jehovah, should 
be construed into an approbation and sanction 
of all their proceedings, the prophet took this 
public occasion of reminding them that their 
proceeding had been most unpleasing to their 
Divine King; although, if they maintained 
their fidelity to him and to the principles of 
the theocracy, some of the evil consequences 
might be averted. He also neglected not the 
opportunity of justifying his own conduct 
and the purity of his administration. He 
challenged assembled Israel to produce one” 
instance of oppression, fraud, or corruption, 
on his part, while he had been their s le 
judge; and in that vast multitude not one 
voice was raised to impugn his integrity and 
uprightness. He then proceeded to remind 
them of their past transgressions, in forget- 
ting or turning astray from their God, with 
the punishments which had invariably fol- 
lowed, and the deliverances which their 
repentance had procured ; showing them, by 
these instances, the sufficiency of their Di- 
vine Sovereign to rule them, and to save 
them from their enemies, without the inter- 
vention of an earthly king, whom they had 
persisted in demanding. And he assured 
them that, under their regal government, 
public sins would not cease to be visited with 
public calamities. To add the greater 
weight to his words, and to evince the divine 
displeasure, the commissioned prophet called 
down thunder and rain from heaven, then at 
the usual season of wheat harvest, when the 
air is usually, in that country, serene and 
cloudless. On this the people were greatly 
alarmed at the possible consequences of the 
displeasure they had provoked, and besought 
Samuel to intercede for them. The prophet 
kindly encouraged them to hope that if they 
continued to trust faithfully in God, all would 
yet be well; and he assured them of con- 
tinued intercession on their behalf, and of 
his services as a civil judge or teacher, — for 
that the omission would be a sin on his ow 
part. 


Saul, now fully established as king, dis- 
missed his numerous army ; but he retained 
three thousand of their number, two thousand 
of which he stationed at Michmash and 
Bethel, under his own immediate orders, 
while the other thousand were at Gibeah of 
Benjamin, under his eldest son Jonathan. 
Josephus says that these formed the body- 
guard of himself and his son. If so, he 
began very soon to act ‘‘like the kings of 
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the nations,” and to fulfil one part of the 
predictions of Samuel as to the course which — 
the kingdom was likely to take. Even ‘sup- 
posing (as we rather do) that he retained 
this force to be in readiness for the smaller 
military operations which he had in view, it 
is evident that he had already taken the idea 
of a standing army, the nucleus of which 
this body of three thousand men may be 
deemed to have formed. At all events, it 


may seem as an early indication of Saul’s 
subsequently besetting public sin, of forget- 
ting his properly vice-regal character, and 
his subordination to the Divine King. It 
was assuredly a new thing in Israel, and 
does savor somewhat of a distrust of God’s 
providence, by which the peculiar people had 
hitherto been protected and delivered in 
every time of need; as well as of an affec- 
tation of that independent authority which 
“the kings of the nations’? took to them- 
selves. However, as the character of Saul 
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seems to be held. generally in more disesteem 
than the writers of his history intended, we 
shall not impute blame to him where the 
Scripture does not; but are ready to allow 
that, under all the circumstances, the meas- 
ure was prudent and proper ; for it appears 
that an enemy was then actually present in 
the country, whose expulsion the king had 
then in view. There were garrisons of the 
Philistines in the land. How this came to 
pass is not very clear. It would seem, how- 
ever, that in resigning their conquests after 
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their last defeat, they had retained some hill 
fortresses, from which they knew the Hebrews 
would find it difficult to dislodge them ; and 
that when they recovered from the blow 
which was then inflicted upon their power, 
they contrived, by the help of this hold which 


they had in the country, to bring the south- | 


ern tribes (at least those of Judah and 
Benjamin) under a sort of subjection. 
Thus when Saul was returning home after 
having been privately anointed by Samuel 
at Ramah, and met the sons of the prophets 
at Gibeah,-we learn that at that place was 
‘*a garrison of the Philistines.” And now 
we further learn that the Hebrews had in 
fact been disarmed by that people. Accord- 
ing to that jealous policy of which other ex- 
amples will ultimately be offered, they had 
even removed all the smiths of Israel, lest 
they should make weapons of war; in con- 
sequence of which the Hebrews were obliged 
to resort to the Philistines whenever their 
agricultural implements needed any other 
sharpening than that which a grindstone could 
give ; and as this was an unpleasant alterna- 
tive, even these important instruments had 
been suffered to become blunt at the time to 
which we are now come; and s0 strict had 
been the deprivation of arms, that, in the 
military operations which soon after followed, 
no one of the Israelites, save Saul and his 
eldest son, was possessed of a spear or sword. 

This was the state of southern Palestine, 
where Jonathan, acting doubtless by the 


Egyptian Trumpeter. 


orders of his father, attacked and overcame 
with his thousand men the Philistine garrison 
Encouraged by this success, 
Saul caused open war to be proclaimed, by 
sound of trumpet, against the Philistines, and 


at Gibeah. 
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to assert his authority over the tribes beyond 
Jordan, who were but too apt to regard their 
interests as separate from those of the other 
tribes, and who might think themselves 
exempt from taking part in a war against a 


Roman Trumpet. 


people whose oppressions had not extended to 
themselves,— Saul directed the proclamation 
to be made not only ‘‘ throughout all the 
land,’”? but in a special manner it included 
‘those beyond Jordan.”’ They did not 
disobey ; but came with other Israelites, 


Roman Trumpeter. 


from all quarters, to the standard of the king 
at Gilgal. The people generally, though 
destitute of proper military weapons, were 
much inspirited by the success of Jonathan, 


Greek Trumpeter. 


and by their confidence in the now tried valor 
and military conduct of the king. 

Meanwhile the Philistines were not heed- 
less of this movement among the Israelites. 
No sooner did they hear of the defeat of 


* 


_ thetr garrison in Gibeah than they assembled 
a formidable force, which seemed sufficient 
to overwhelm all opposition. It was com- 
posed of three thousand chariots of war, six 
thousand horsemen, and ‘people as the 
sand upon the seashore for multitude.’’ The 
enthusiasm of the disarmed Israelites evapo- 
rated in the presence of this powerful force ; 
and the army of Saul diminished every day, 
as great numbers of the men stole away to seek 
refuge in caves, in woods, in rocks, in towers, 
and in pits. 

Saul had exhibited his inability of under- 
standing his true position, or his disposition 
to regard himself as an independent sover- 
eign, by entering upon or provoking this 
war without consulting, through Samuel or 
the priest, the divine will. Although not 
formally so declared, it was the well-under- 
stood practice of the Hebrew constitution, 

_that no war against any other than the doom- 
ed nations of Canaan would be undertaken 
without the previous consent and promised 
assistance of the Great King. Yet Saul, 
without any such authority, had taken meas- 
ures which were certain to produce a war 
with the Philistines. He probably thought 
that the aggressions of the Philistines, and 
their existing position as the oppressors of 
Israel, and their intrusion into the Hebrew 
territory, made his undertaking so obviously 
just and patriotic as to render a direct 
authorization superfluous, as its refusal could 
not be supposed : nor are we quite sure that 
in this he was mistaken. Be this as it may, 
Samuel was not willing that such a precedent 
should be established ; and therefore he had 
appointed to meet Saul on a particular day at 
Gilgal, ‘‘to offer burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings, arid to show him what he should 
do,”’ that is, both to propitiate the Lord, 
as on other occasions, and to advise Saul 
how to act in carrying on the war. On the 
appointed day, Samuel did not arrive as soon 
as the king expected. The prophet probably 
delayed his coming on purpose to test his 
fidelity and obedience. Saul failed in this 
test. Seeing his force hourly diminishing 
by desertions ; and in the pride of his fancied 
independence, considering that he had as 
much right as the Egyptian and other kings 
to perform the priestly functions, he ordered 
the victims to be brought, and offered them 
himself upon the altar. This usurpation of 
the priestly office by one who had no natural 
authority asan Aaronite, nor any special 
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authorization as a prophet, was decisive of 
the character and the fate of Saul. If the 
principles of the theocracy were to be pre- 
served, and if the political supremacy of 
Jehovah was at all to be maintained, it was 
indispensably necessary that the first mani- 
festation by the kings of autocratic dispo- 
sitions and of self-willed assumption of 
superiority to the law, should be visited by 
severe examples of punishment; for if not 
checked in the beginnings, the growth would 
have been fatal to the constitution. It will 
hence appear that the punishments which 
Saul incurred for this and other acts manifest- 
ing the same class of dispositions, were not 
so disproportioned to his offences, or so 
uncalled for by the occasions of the’ state, 
as some persons have been led to imagine. 

Saul had scarcely made an end of offering — 
his sacrifices before he was apprised of the 
approach of Samuel, and went forth to meet 
him. The apology he made to the prophet: 
for what he had done, — that his force was 
diminishing, and that he was afraid that if 
he delayed any longer the Philistines would 
fall upon him before sacrifices had been 
offered to Jehovah — showed little-of that 
reliance upon the Divine King, which every 
Hebrew general was expected to manifest ; 
and but little anxiety to receive these pro- 
phetic counsels which Samuel had promised 
to deliver. Under nearly similar circum- 
stances, how different was the conduct of 
Gideon, who gained immortal honor by these 
theocratic sentiments which enabled him to 
leave to his successors a memorable example 
of confidence in God! Samuel saw through 
the hollowness of Saul’s apology, and warned 
him that by such sentiments as he enter- 
tained, and such conduct as he manifested, 
he was rendering himself unworthy to be the 
founder of a royal house, inasmuch as he 
could not become a pattern to his succes- 
sors; and that by persevering in such a 
course he would compel the appointment of 
one more worthy than himself to reign over 
Israel, and to be the father of a kingly race. 
Samuel then retired from Gilgal, leaving 
Saul to carry on, as he saw best, the war he 
had undertaken. 

On numbering his remaining force, Saul 
found that but six hundred men remained 
with him. With a less force than this, ene- 
mies as formidable as the Philistines had in 
former times been defeated. But Saul, 
entirely overlooking, or distrusting, that di- 
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vine assistance which every Hebrew leader 
in a just war was entitled to expect, and 
regarding only the disparity of his force, felt 
that it would be imprudent to engage or 
oppose so vast an army with a mere handful 
of disheartened men. He therefore retired 
from the field, and threw himself into the 
reconquered fortress of Gibeah. On discov- 
ering his retreat, the Philistines sent three 
powerful detachments in different directions 
to ravage the country, while the main body 
| of their army still remained encamped near 
Michmash. 

In this extremity, an entire change was 
wrought in the aspect of affairs through the 
daring valor of Jonathan. Accompanied 
only by his armor-bearer, he withdrew se- 
eretly from the camp, and, by climbing, 
opened himself a passage to one of the out- 
~ posts of the Philistines, upon the summit of 
a cliff, deemed inaccessible, and therefore 
not very strongly guarded ; and penetrating 
to the enemy by so new and unexpected a 
path, he killed the advanced pickets, and, 
supported by his follower, slew all whom his 
hand encountered, and bore disorder and 
alarm into the camp of the Philistines, then 
much weakened by the detachments we have 
mentioned. The cries which arose from 
this part of the camp confounded and _terri- 
fied the more distant parts; so that, aware 
of the presence of an enemy, which yet did 
not appear to them, they turned their arms 
against one another, and destroyed them- 
selves with the blind fury of despairing men. 
The clamor which arose in the Philistine 
camp was heard by the Israelites. Saul at 
first was willing to go through the form of 
consulting the Lord by urim; but the con- 
fusion increasing in the Philistine camp, he 
deemed it a time for action rather than 
counsel ; and directing the priest to forbear, 
he hastened to join his valiant son, whose 
absence was now known, and to whom this 
disorder was rightly attributed. The enemy 
were already flying in all directions, and 
Saul, with his small band, committed terri- 
ble havoc upon the fugitives. While thus 
engaged, his force increased with still great- 
er rapidity than it had previously dimin- 
ished: for not only did the Hebrew captives 
take the opportunity of making their escape 
and joining their king, but great numbers 
came forth from their lurking places to join 
in the pursuit ; so that Saul soon found him- 
self at the head of six thousand men. The 
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rash and inconsiderate king, in his deter- 
mination to make the most of his advantage, 
laid an interdictive curse upon any of his 
people who should taste food until the even 
ing. Not only were the pursuers weakened 
and exhausted by the strict abstinence thus 
enjoined, but Jonathan, unaware of this in- 
terdict, unwittingly transgressed it by tast- 
ing a little wild honey which he met with 
in his way through a forest. 

In the evening, the famished people, being 
then released from the interdict, flew raven- 
ously upon the prey of cattle, and, in their 
impatience, began to devour the raw and liv- 
ing flesh. This being a transgression of the 
law which forbade meat not properly exsan- 
guinated to be eaten, Saul, who was really 
rather zealous to observe the law when it 
did not interfere with his own objects, inter- 
posed, and ordered the meat to be properly 
and legally slaughtered and prepared for 
food. 

The people being now refreshed, Saul pro- 
posed to continue the pursuit during the 
night, but deemed it prudent first to consult 
the Lord through the priest. No answer 
was given. This Saul interpreted to inti- 
mate that his solemn interdict had been 
transgressed ; and, again unreasoning and 
rash, he swore that even were the transgressor 
his own son Jonathan, he should surely be 
put to death. It was Jonathan: the lot de 
termined this. His father told him he must 
die; but the people, full of admiration of 
the young prince, protested that not a hair 
of his head should suffer damage, and thus 
saved his life. 

This campaign, although concluded with- 
out a battle, was not the less productive of 
durable advantage. The glory which Saul 
acquired by it strengthened his authority 
among his own people, and henceforth no 
enemy to which he could be opposed seemed 
invincible to him. We see him, indeed, 
waging war, in turn, against Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom, and against the Amalekites and 
the Philistines ; and in whatever direction he 
turned his arms, he obtained the victory and 
honor. Valiant himself, he esteemed valor 
in others; and whenever he discovered a 
man of ability and courage, he endeavored 
to draw him near to himself, and to attach 
him to his person. The qualities most prized 
by Saul were eminently possessed by his own 
cousin Abner, and he became ‘“< captain of the 
host,”’ or generalissimo of the army of Israel. 


The several expeditions of Saul against 
the enemies of Israel took up, at intervals, 
the space of five orsix years. During these 
_ years, Samuel, without further interference in 
political affairs, continued to watch the civil 
interests of the people, and to administer 
justice between them. The authority which 
he still preserved in Israel was very great, 
and probably not considerably less than it 
had been at any former time. 

About the tenth or eleventh year of Saul’s 
reign, God made known to the prophet that 
the iniquity of the Amalekites had now 
reached its height, and that the time was 
fully come when the old sentence of utter 
extermination should be executed. Saul was 
charged with its execution ; and his commis- 
sion, as delivered to him by Samuel, was 
expressed in the most absolute terms, and 
left the king no option to spare aught that 
breathed. Under this supreme order, the 
king made a general call upon all the tribes, 
which brought together an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, among whom there were 
but ten thousand men of Judah. The 
deficiency of that tribe in supplying its due 
proportion is probably not noticed by the 
historian on this and on a former occasion, 
without some object ; and that object probably 
was to convey the intimation that since the 
sceptre had been of old promised to that 
tribe, it"was discontented at the government 
of Saul, and less hearty than the other tribes 
in its obedience. 

The king led his army into the territory of 
Amalek. There he made the most able dis- 
position of his forces, seized the most favora- 
ble positions, and then turned his advantages 
against the@enemy. A general action fol- 
lowed, in which the Israelites were victorious, 
and they pursued the Amalekites to their 
most distant and last retreats. Agag, the 
king, was taken alive with all his riches. 
Blinded by his ambition and his avarice to 
the danger of acting in defiance of a most 
positive and public command from God him- 
self, Saul determined to spare the life. of 
Agag, and to preserve the more yaluable 
parts of all the booty from destruction ; but 
with a most insulting or weak mockery of 
obedience, ‘‘all that was vile and refuse they 
utterly destroyed.”’ He then led home his 
triumphant army, and paused in the land of 
Eastern Carmel,* where he erected a monu- 


* On the south-western borders of the Dead 
Sea, and which we call “ Eastern Carmel” to dis- 
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ment of the most important and distant 
expedition in which he had hitherto been 
engaged. He. then passed on to Gilgal. 
Samuel came to him there soon after his 
arrival, and at once charged him with his 
disobedience. Saul behaved with a degree 
of confusion and meanness which we should 
scarcely have expected from him, and which 
the consciousness of wrong-doing only can 
explain. He affirmed and persisted that he 
had obeyed the Divine command, when 
every thing before and around him evinced 
that he had not. In the end he confessed 
that he had acted wrong ; but then excused 
himself by laying one part of it on the zeal 
of the people to sacrifice the best of the 
cattle to Jehovah, and part to his own fear 
of restraining them from it. It was a great 
grief to Samuel to hear the king of Israel 
betray such meanness of soul, in palliating © 
an unjustifiable action ; and, conceding the 
truth of the latter statement, he asked with 
severity, ‘‘ Hath Jehovah as much delight in 
burnt-offerings and in sacrifices as in 
obedience to his voice? Behold, to. obey is 
better than sacrifice ; and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.”” He then continued authori- 
tatively, as a prophet, to announce his rejec 
tion from being the founder of a royal house, 
as the fixed purpose of the Divine King 
whose imperative commands he had_ publicly 
disobeyed, or assumed a power of dispensing — 
with, to such an extent as suited his com 
venience. It would be wrong to consider 
this as the sole act or omission for which this 
rejection was incurred. It was but one of 
many acts by which he indicated an utter 
incapability of apprehending his true position, 
and in consequence manifested dispositions 
and conduct utterly at variance with the 
principles of government which the welfare 
of the state, and, indeed, the very objects of 
its foundation, made it most essential to 
maintain. Unless the attempts at absolute 
independence made by Saul were checked, 
or visited with some signal mark of the 
divine displeasure, the precedents established 
by the first king were likely to become the 
rule to future sovereigns. And hence the 
necessity, now at the beginning, of peculiar 
strictness, or even of severity, for preventing 
the establishment of bad rules and precedents 
for future reigns. 

Saul at first betrayed more anxiety about 
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tinguish it from ‘“ Mount Carmel,” which lies 
westward, on the Mediterranean. 
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present appearances than ultimate results ; 
and he entreated Samuel to remain, and 
honor him in the sight of the people, by 
joining with him in an act of worship to 
_ Jehovah. Samuel refused ; and as he turned 
to go away, the king caught hold of the skirt 
‘of bis robe to detain him, with such force, 
that the skirt wasrent off. ‘So hath God,”’ 
said the prophet, ‘‘ rent from thee, this day, 
the kingdom of Israel, and given it to thy 
neighbor who is better than thee. Nor will 
he who gives victory to Israel lie or repent ; 
for he is not a man, that he should repent.”’ 
The expression which we have here particu- 
larly indicated was probably intended and 
understood as a further rebuke for the tri- 
umphal monument which Saul had erected 
in Carmel, and whereby he seemed to claim 
to himself that honor for the recent victory 
which, under the principles of the theocracy, 
was due to God-only. Samuel, however, 
complied with the earnest wish of the king, 
_and returned with him to the camp. There 
acting on the stern injunction which Saul 
had neglected, the prophet commanded the 
king of the Amalekites, by whose sword 
“many mothers in Israel had been made child- 
less, to be put to death. When the prophet 
and the king separated, the former proceeded 
to his usual residence at Ramah, and went 
no more to see Saul to the day of his death. 
Yet as he had a great regard for a man who, 
with all his faults, had many good natural 
qualities which would well have fitted him 
for rule in a simple human monarchy, and 
who, moreover, was faithful and even zeal- 
ous for Jehovah, as his God, however defi- 
cient in obedience to him as his king, the 
pees continued long to mourn greatly for 

im, and to bewail the doom which it had 
been his painful duty to declare. 

‘After fifteen years, the Lord rebuked 
Samuel for this useless repining, and com- 
manded him to proceed to Bethlehem, there 
to anoint the man worthier than Saul, whom 
he had chosen to fill his forfeited place, and 
to become the founder of a royal house. 
This was a delicate mission; for Samuel 
knew enough of Saul to fear that he would 
not scruple to put even himself to death if 
the fact came to his knowledge. He there- 
fore veiled his real object under the form of 
a public sacrifice, which, in his prophetic 
character, he had a right to enjoin, That he 
still retained his authority as civil judge is 
evinced by the alarm which his unexpected 
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visit occasioned to the elders of Bethle- 
hem, who “trembled” at his coming, for 
fear it should be not ‘‘ peaceably,’’ but in 
judgment. 

The family to which Samuel was sent was — 
that of Jesse, the grandson of Boaz and 
Ruth, and, as such, a person of consideration 
in that place. Jesse was the father of eight 
sons, all of whom were present in Bethle- 
hem, save the youngest, David by name, 
who was abroad with his father’s flock. The 
whole family was invited by the prophet to 
be present at his sacrifice. Samuel knew ~ 
that the destined king was to be found 
among Jesse’s sons, but knew not as yet for 
which of them that distinction was intended. 
Still influenced by those general preposses- 
sions in favor of such personal qualities as 
he had formerly beheld in Saul with compla 
cency and admiration, Samuel no sooner 
beheld the commanding and stately figure of 
Jesse’s eldest son, Eliab, than he concluded 
that ‘‘ the Lord’s anointed was before him.” 
For this he received the striking rebuke, 
‘* Lock not on his countenance, or on the 
height of his stature ; because I have refused 
him: for Jehovah seeth not as man seeth; 
for man looketh on the outward appearance, 
but Jehovah looketh on the heart.” It 
further appeared that no one of the other 
sons of Jesse then present was the object of 
the divine choice. On this, Saniifiel, with 
some surprise, asked Jesse whether he had 
other sons ; and learning that the youngest, 
a mere youth of fifteen years old, was abroad 
in the fields, he caused him to be sent for. 
When he arrived, Samuel was struck by his 
uncommonly handsome appearance, espe- 
cially by a freshness of complegion unusual 
in that country, and by the singular fire and 
beauty of his eyes. The divine choice was 
at once intimated to him, ‘‘ Arise, anoint 
him, for this is he!’’ Asin the ease of 
Saul himself, this precious anointing was 
significant only of the divine intention and 
choice. As Saul had returned to his fields, 
so David returned to his flock. The path 
to the throne was to be opened by circum. 
stances which did not yet appear. The 
anointing was the sign-and seal of an ulti- 
mate intention. For the present, David 
was not more a king, nor Saul less one, than 
before. 

The doom of exclusion had been pro- 
nounced upon Saul at a time when he was 
daily strengthening himself on the throne, 


and increasing in power, popularity, and 
fame; and when his eldest son, Jonathan, 
stood, and deserved to stand, so high in the 
favor of all the people, that no man could, 
according to human probabilities, look upon 
any one else as likely to succeed him in the 
_ throne. But when the excitement of war 
and victory had subsided, and the king had 
leisure to consider and brood over the 
solemn and declaredly irrevocable sentence 
which the prophet had pronounced, a very 
serious effect was gradually produced upon 
his mind and character ; for he was no longer 


prospered and directed by God, but left a. 


prey to his own gloomy mind. The con- 
sciousness that he had not met the require- 
ments of the high vocation to which, ‘‘ when 
he was little in his own sight,’”’ he had been 
called, together with the threatened loss of 
his dominion and the possible destruction 
of his house, made him jealous, sanguinary, 
and irritable, and occasionally threw him into 
fits of the most profound and morbid mel- 
ancholy. This is what, in the language of 
scripture, is called “the evil spirit that 
troubled him.’”’ That it was not a case of 
demoniacal possession, as some have been 
led -by this form of expression to suppose, is 
obvious from the effects to which we shall 
presently advert. Nor was it needful; for, 
as acting upon the character of man, earth 
contains not a more evil spirit than the guilty 
or troubled mind abandoned to its own 
impulses. 

Not long after David had been anointed 
by Samuel, the mental malady of Saul 
gathered such strength — the fits of his mad 
melancholy became so long and frequent, 
that some remedial measures appéared neces- 
sary. Remembering that Saul had always 
been remarkably sensible to the influence of 
sweet sounds, it occurred to his friends that 
it might be attended with good effects, were 
an able musician retained at court, to play 
before the king when his fits of gloom and 
horror came upon him. Saul himself ap- 
proved of this advice, and directed that a 
pon with the suitable qualifications should 
e sought. This reminded one of the cour- 
tiers how skilfully and sweetly he had heard 
the youngest son of Jesse play upon the 
harp; and in mentioning this to the king he 
also took occasion to commend David as a 
young man of known valor, prudent in 
conduct, and very comely in his person. 
From this and other corroborative circum- 
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stances, it is easy to perceive that music was 
now, and much earlier, cultivated by the — 
Hebrews as a private accomplishment and _ 
solace. It formed their most usual relaxa- 
tion, and divided their time with the labors 
of agriculture and the care of flocks. 
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The report which he had heard engaged 
Saul to send to Jesse, demanding his son 
David. The old man accordingly sent him 
to court, together with such a present to the 
king as the customs of the age — and of 
the Hast in all ages, required as a homage, 


Egyptian Harp. 


It consisted of a quantity of bread, a skin- 
bottle of wine, and a kid. 

Thus, in the providence of God, an open. 
ing was made for David, whereby he might 
become acquainted with the manners of the 
court, the business of government, and 
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the affairs and interests of the several 
tribes, and was put in the way of securing 
the equally important advantage of becoming 
extensively known to the people. These 
were training circumstances for the high 
destinies which awaited him. Saul himself, 
ignorant that in him he beheld the ‘‘man 
-worthier than himself,’’ on whom the in- 
heritance of his throne was to devolve, con- 
tributed to these preparations. He received 
the youthful minstrel with fervor ; and, won 
by his engaging disposition and the beau- 
ties of his mind and person, not less than 
by the melody of his harp, became much 
attached to him. The personal bravery of 
David, also, did not long remain unnoticed 
by the veteran hero, who soon elevated him 
to the honorable and confidential station 
of his armor-bearer— having obtained 
Jesse’s consent to allow his son to remain in 
attendance upon him. His presence was a 
great solace and relief to Saul; for whenever 
e fell into his fits of melancholy, David 
played on his harp before him ; and its soft 
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and soothing strains soon calmed his troubled 
spirit, and brought peace to his soul. 

In the twenty-six years which had passed 
since the signal overthrow of the Philistines 
at Michmash, that people had recruited 
their strength, and at last * deemed them- 
selves able to wipe out the disgrace they 
then incurred, and to recover their previous 
superiority over the Israelites. They re- 
commenced the war by invading the territory 
of Judah: Saul marched against them; 
and the two armies encamped in the face of 


* B. C. 1080, five years after the anointing 
of David. 
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each other, on the sides of opposite moun- — 
tains which a valley separated. While thus 
stationed, the Hebrews were astonished and 
terrified to behold a man of enormous 
stature, between nine and ten feet high, 
advance from the camp of the Philistines 
attended by his armor-bearer. His name was 
Goliath. He was arrayed in complete mail, 
and armed with weapons proportioned to his 
bulk. He stood forth between the hosts, 
and,.as authorized by the Philistines, who 
were confident that his match could not be 
found, proposed, with great arrogance of 
language, that the question of tribute and 
servitude should be determined by the result 
of a single combat between himself and any 
champion which might be opposed to him. 
The Israelites were quite as much dismayed 
at the appearance of Goliath, and at the 
proposal which he made, as the Philistines 
could have expected, or as the Philistines 
themselves would have been under -the 
same circumstances. No heart in Israel was 
found stout enough to dare the encounter 
with this dreadful Philistine ; nor was any 
man then present willing to take on his 
single arm the serious consequences of the 
possible result. Then finding that no one 
of riper years or higher pretensions offered 
himself to the combat, David presented him- 
self before Saul, whom he attended as his 
armor-bearer, and said, ‘‘ Let no man’s heart 
fail because of him ; thy servant will go and 
fight with this Philistine.” But Saul told 
him that he was unequal to such a contest, 
‘* For thou art but a youth, but he a man 
of war from his youth.” The reply of 
David was equally forcible and modest : — 
“Thy servant tended his father’s flocks; 
and when there came a lion or a bear, and 
took a lamb out of the flock, then I pursued 
him and smote him, and snatched it from 
his mouth; and if he rose against me, I 
caught him by the beard, and smote him, 
and slew him. Both lions and bears hath 
thy servant smitten, and this uncircumcised 
Philistine shall be like one of them. Let 
me go and smite him, and take away the 
reproach from Israel ; for who is this uncir- 
cumcised Philistine that he should defy the 
hosts of the living God?” He added, 
‘ Jehovah who delivered me frem the power 
of lions and bears will deliver me from 
the hand of this Philistine.’ © Saul had 
been too little accustomed to this mode of 
speaking and feeling not to be struck by it. 
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Although he had himself not been prone 
to exhibit military confidence in God, he 
perceived that such a confidence now sup- 
plied the only prospect of success ; he there- 
fore said, ‘Go; and may Jehovah be with 
thee!’’ He would fain have arrayed him 
in his own complete armor; but David re- 
jected this as an encumbrance, and stepped 
lightly forward in his ordinary dress, and 
without sword or shield, or spear, having 
only in his right hand a sling — with the 
use of which early pastoral habits had made 
him familiar — and in his left a little bag 
containing five smooth pebbles picked up 
from the small brook that then meandered 
and still meapders through the valley of 
Elah.* The giant was astonished, and felt 
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insulted that a mere youth should be sent 
forth to contend with so redoubted a cham- 
pion as himself; and availing himself of 
the pause which the ancient champions were 
wont to take to abuse, threaten, and provoke 
each other, he cried, ‘‘ Am I a dog, that 
thou comest against me with staves?”’ He 
then cursed him by his god, and, like the 
old Homeric heroes, threatened to give his 
flesh to the fowls of the air and to the 
beasts of the field. David’s reply, con- 
ceived in the finest and truest spirit of the 
theocracy, at once satisfies us that we behold 
in him the man fit to reign over the pecu- 
liar people. ‘‘ Thou comest to me with a 


* “ We entered the famous Terebinthine vale, 
renowned for centuries as the field of the victory 
ce by David over the uncircumcised Philistine. 

othing has occurred to alter the face of the 

country. The very brook out of which David 

chose the five smooth stones has been noticed by 

many a thirsty pilgrim journeying from Jaffa to 

Jerusalem, all of whom must pass it in their way. 
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sword, and with a spear, and with a shield : 
but I come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts, the God of the hosts of Israel, 
whom thou hast defied. This day will 
Jehovah deliver thee into my hand; and I 
will take thy head from thee, and I will 
give thy carcass, and the carcasses of the 


1. Egyptian (Rosellini). 2. Assyrian (Nineveh marbles). 


host of the Philistines, this day to the fowls 
of the air and to the wild beasts of the 
earth, that the whole earth may know that 
there is a God in Israel. And all this ag 
sembly shall know that Jehovah can save 
without sword or spear; for the battle is 
Jehovah’s, and he will deliver you into our 
hands.”’ On this the enraged giant strode 
forward ; and David hastened to fit a stone 
to his sling; and he flung it with so true 
an aim that it smote the Philistine in the 
only vulnerable part that was not cased in 
armor, his forehead, and buried itself deep 
in his brain. He then ran and cut off the 
monster’s head with his own sword, thus 
fulfilling the prediction he had just uttered. 


BA OE Se BALLS Se 
The ruins of goodly edifices, indeed, attest the 
religious veneration entertained in later periods 
for this hallowed spot; but even these are now 
become so insignificant that they are scarcely 
discernible, and nothing can be said to interrupt 
the native dignity of this memorable scene.” — 
Clarke. 
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A few minutes after he had gone forth, he| we know that from this time forward David 


returned, and laid the head and sword of 
the giant at the feet of Saul. 

The overthrow of their champion struck a 
panic into the Philistines. They fled, and 
were pursued, with great slaughter, even to 


mn Egyptian Slinger. 


their own country, by the Israelites, who then 
returned and plundered their camp. 

The honor which David won by this splen- 
did achievement was too great for his safety. 
Saul could not but feel that the sort of 
spirit by which the youthful hero had been 
actuated was precisely that which on many 
preceding occasions he himself ought to have 
manifested, and for not doing which the 
doom of exclusion had been pronounced 
against him. The feeling that David was 
really the hero of the recent fight was also 
not pleasant to one so jealous of his military 
glory. And when the women came forth 
from their towns to greet the returning 
conquerors with their instruments of music, 
and sang responsively to their tabrets and 
their viols,— 

“Saul has smitten his thousands, 

But David has his ten thousands slain,” 


the indignation of the king was provoked to 
the utmost. ‘‘Tome,”’ he said, “ they have 
ascribed but thousands, and to David tens of 
thousands: what more can he have but the 
kingdom?” It would therefore seem that 
this preference of David to him by the 
women in their songs first suggested to him 
the possibility that he was the man, worthier 
than himself, who was destined to succeed 
him and to supersede ‘his descendants; and 
the notion having once cecurred, he probably 
made such inquiries as enabled him to con- 
clude or to discover that such was the fact. 
His knowledge.of it appears soon after ; and 


became the object, not merely of his envy 
and jealousy, but of his hatred and dislike. 
Yet he was afraid, if he as yet wished, to do 
him any open injury; but as he could not 
bear him any longer in his former close 
attendance about his person, he threw him 
more into. the public service, intrusting to 
him the command of a thousand men. From 
his subsequent expressions and conduet, it 
seems likely that the king expected that the 
inexperience of youth might lead David into 
such errors in this respunsible public station 
as would either give him occasion to act 
against him, or would seriously damage his 
character with the people. But if such were 
his views, they were grievously disappointed. 
In his public station ‘‘ David behaved him- 
self wisely in all his ways, for Jehovah was 
with hini ;”’ and the opportunity which was 
given him only served to evince his talents 
for business and his attention to it; and, 
consequently, to increase and establish that 
popularity among the people which his char- 
acter and exploits had already won. And 
so it was, that the dislike and apprehensions 
of Saul increased in proportion to the abilities 
and discretion which David evinced, and to 
the popularity which he acquired. 

The king was under the full operation of 
those feelings, which as yet he durst not 
avow, when he happened to learn that his 
daughter Michal had become attached to 
David. This was far from displeasing .him, 
as he thought it gave him an opportunity of 
entrapping the son of Jesse to his own 
destruction. He promised her to him; but 
on the condition of so difficult an enterprise 
against the Philistines, as he fully expected 
would insure his death. But David, always 
victorious, returned in a few days with more 
numerous pledges of his valor than the king 
had ventured to demand ; and he was then 
married to Michal, who could not with any 
decency be refused to him. . 

In some subsequent actions against the 
Philistines, with whom a desultory warfare 
was still carried on, David displayed such 
courage and military skill as greatly increased 
his renown in Israel, and increased in the 
same proportion the animosity of Saul. His 
hate became at last so ungovernable, that he 
could no longer confine the dark secret to his 
own bosom, or limit himself to underhand 
attempts against the life of Jesse’s son. He 
avowed it to his son Jonathan and to his 
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courtiers, charging them to take any favor- 
able opportunity of putting him to death. 
He knew not yet of the strong attachment 
which subsisted between Jonathan and David, 
— that his noble son, rising far above all 
selfishness, pride, or envy, loved the son of 
Jesse even ‘‘as his own soul.’ He heard 
the command with horror, and apprised 
David of it, counselling him to hide himself 
until he should have an opportunity of re- 
monstrating on the subject privately with the 
king. This he did with such effect, display- 
ing the services and fidelity of David with 
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such force, that the better reason of Saul pre- 
vailed for the time, and he solemnly swore ta 
make no further attempt against his life. 
But not long after, all the evil passions of 
Saul were again roused by the increased 
renown which David obtained by a splendid 
victory over the Philistines. He had scarce 
returned to court before he had a narrow 
escape of being pinned to the wall by a 
javelin which the king threw at bim in one 
of those fits of frenzied melancholy which 
the son of Jesse was at that moment endeay- 
oring to soothe by playing on his harp. 


THROWING A JAVELIN. 


David then withdrew to his own house. 
But the king had now committed himself, 
and henceforth threw aside all disguise or 
restraint. He sent some of his attendants to 
watch the house ; and David would undoubt- 
edly have been murdered the next morning, 
had not his faithful wife managed his escape 
during the night, by letting him down in a 
basket through one of the windows. In the 
morning, when the man demanded admit- 
tance with the intention of slaying her hus- 
band, Michal told them he was very ill and 
confined to his bed ; and in proof of it showed 
them the bed, in which she had placed a 


figure made up so as to present the appear- 
ance of a body covered with the bedclothes. 
This news they carried to the king, who sent 
them back with orders to bring him alive in 
his bed. By this means Michal’s artifice 
was discovered, and her father was so en- 
raged, that, for her own safety, she made 
him believe that it was to save her own life 
she had consented to it. 

As the only revenge then in his power, 
Saul took away Michal, and gave her in 
marriage to another; and the story which 
she had made up, that David had put her in 
fear of ber life, probably precluded her from 
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making that strenuous opposition which she 
might otherwise have done. 

David himself escaped to Ramah, where 
he acquainted Samuel with all the king’s 
behavior to him. Samuel took him to 
Naioth, which seems to have been a kind 
of school or college of the prophets, in the 
neighborhood of Ramah, over which Samuel 


ESCAPE FROM A WINDOW. 


presided. Saul soon heard where he was ; 
and so reckless was he now become, and so 
madly bent on his murderous object, that he 
would not respect even this asylum, but sent 
messengers to bring David to him. These, 
when they beheld the company of prophets, 
with Samuel at their head, ‘‘ prophesying,”’ 
or singing hymns, fell into an ecstasy, and 
*‘ prophesied” in like manner. The same 
happened to a second and a third party. At 
last Saul determined to go himself; and in 
his rage he probably intended to slay Samuel 
also for sheltering David. Indeed, that the 
youth had gone to Samuel, and was sheltered 
by him, must have confirmed his conviction 
that David was his appointed successor, if he 
did not yet know, as he probably did, that the 
son of Jesse had actually been anointed by 
the prophet. But no sooner had the king 
beheld what had so strongly affected his 
messengers, than he also, as had happened 
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to him in his happier days, ‘ prophesied,” 
and lay in an ecstatic trance, divested of bis 
outer garment, all that day and night. . 

This gave David an opportunity to leave 
the neighborhood ; and he repaired to 
Gibeah, where the king resided, and where 
Jonathan then was, to seek a private inter- 
view with that valuable friend. Jonathan 
thought himself fully acquainted with all the 
intentions of his father, and would not believe 
that he really designed the death of David. 
But the latter was well assured of it; and 
thought that Saul, having become acquainted 
with their friendship, had eoncealed his full 
purpose from Jonathan. It was, however, 
agreed between them, that the conduct of 
the king on an approaching occasion should 
be deemed to determine his ultimate inten- 
tions; and that meanwhile David should 
keep himself concealed. The two friends 
then walked forth into the fields. Jonathan 
then avowed to David his conviction that he, 
and not himself, was the destined successor of 
Saul ; and, with rare generosity of spirit and 
abandonment of self, he expressed his cheer- 
ful assen‘; to this, and only desired to receive 
the pledge of David that, if himself alive 
when be became king, protection should be 
granted to him from the designs which evil 
men might entertain ; and that if not himself 
living, kindness should be extended to his 
family for his sake. This was a matter in 
which he might be allowed at this time to 
feel more than usual anxiety, as it appears, 
from a comparison of dates, that a son, 
Mephibosheth, had lately been born to him. 
Reciprocally, he would pledge himself to 
protect the life of David, to the extent of his 
power, from the designs of Saul and his 
other enemies. These things they swore 
before God to each other, and entered to- 
gether into a covenant of peace and love. 

It seems that by this time Saul lived in con- 
siderable state. At the recurrence of the new 
moons, he was accustomed to entertain his 
principal officers at meat. Such a feast 
was now near at hand ; and it appears that 
Saul, who knew that David bad returned to 
Gibeah, expected that, notwithstanding what 
had passed, he would make his appearance 
at this feast, as it would seem that non- 
attendance was regarded as an offensive neg- 
lect. Most probabiy the king thought that 
David might regard the attempt which had 
been made upon his life as a mere frenetic 
impulse, not indicative of any deliberate 
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intention against him. The first day of 
the feast, the place which belonged to David 
at the king’s table was vacant; but Saul 
then made no remark, thinking the absence 
might be accidental. But when the son of 
Jesse made no appearance on the second 


1. Darts or Javelins. (Nineveh Marbles.) 
2,3. Babylonian bronze spear-heads. (Brit. Mus.) 
4,4. Egyptian spear-heads. (Brit. Mus.) 


5. Darts. (Brit. Mus.) 


day, the king put some questions to Jona- 
than, who excused David’s absence, alleging 
that it was by his permission and consent. 
On this, Saul breke forth into the grossest 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Assyrian and Egyptian Quivers and Bows. 


abuse of Jonathan, and, assuring him that 
his succession to the throne could never be 
secure while David lived, concluded with, 
‘* Wherefore now send for him ; for he shall 
surely die.”” And when Jonathan ventured 
to remonstrate, ‘‘ Wherefore shall he be 
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slain? what hath he done?” the mad- 
dened king threw a javelin to smite him. 
That he could thus treat his own son, on 
whom, in fact, all the hopes that remained 
to him were centred, lessens our wonder at 
his behavior to David, and at the other acts 
of madness of which he was guilty. By 


this Jonathan knew that the king really in- 
tended to destroy his friend. He therefore 
took his bow and went forth, attended by a 
lad, as if to shoot in the field where David 
lay hid; for it had been agreed upon 
between them that the manner in which the 
arrows were shot, and the expressions used 
by the archer to the lad who collected the 
arrows after they had been discharged, was 


y| 
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to be a sign intimating to David the course 
he was to take ; thus preventing the danger 
which might accrue to both from another in- 
terview. But when the unfavorable sign 
had been given, which he knew would ren- 
der his friend a fugitive, Jonathan could 
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not resist the desire again to commune with 
him before he departed. He therefore sent 
away the lad, and as soon as he was gone 
‘‘ David arose out of a place toward the 
south, and fell on his face toward the 
ground, and three times did obeisance ; and 
they kissed each other, and wept one with 
another, with great lamentation.” 

After taking leave of Jonathan, David took 
his journey westward, with the intention of 
putting himself beyond the reach of Saul, by 
going tothe land of the Philistines, who were 
not at that time in actual hostilities with the 
Israelites, and with whom alone the enmity 
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of Saul was not likely to operate to his dis- 
advantage. In his way, attended by a few 
young men who were attached to him, he 
came to the town of Nob, belonging to the 
priests, about twelve miles from Gibeah, 
and in the neighborhood of Jerusalem and 
Anathoth. To this place the tabernacle 
had at this time been removed. We are 
not made acquainted with the precise occasion 
of its removal from Shiloh; but it was 
probably consequent upon the destruction 
of that town in the war with the Philistines. 
At this place he was received, as his rank and 
renown demanded, by the high-priest Ahime- 
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lech, whose surprise at seeing him he 
thought himself obliged to dispel, by the 
false and unseemly pretence that he had 
been sent by the king on private business 
of importance. But taking notice of the 
presence of one Doeg, an Edomite, the 
chief of Saul’s shepherds, by whom he 
doubted not that he should be betrayed, he 
represented to Ahimelech that his business 
was urgent, and begged that he would sup- 
ply some refreshment to himself and_ his 
men, after which he would continue his 
journey. The high-priest had nothing to 
offer but bread which had lain a week on the 
table of showbread in the sanctuary ; and 
although by the priests only this might law- 


fully be eaten, he was induced by the 
alleged urgency of the occasion to give it 
to David and his men. David afterward 
inquired for weapons ; and was told there 
were none but the sword of Goliah, which, 
as a pious memorial of the victory over that 
proud blasphemer, had been deposited in 
the tabernacle. This, at his desire, was 
brought to him, and having girded it on, 
he took leave of Ahimelech, and continued 


his journey till he reached the Philistine 


city of Gath, where he presented himself or 
was brought before Achish, the king of that 
place, or rather of the state of which that 
place was the denominating metropolis. It 
does not appear that David intended himself 
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to be known ; or if so, anticipated a more 
favorable reception ; for when he found that 
he was recognized, and that the courtiers 
‘ominously represented him as that David to 
whom the maidens of Israel had in their songs 
ascribed the slaughter of tens of thousands of 
Philistines, and thousands only to Saul, 
dreading the result of such recollections, 
David feigned himself mad, with such suc- 
cess that Achish exclaimed, ‘‘ Lo, ye’ see 
the man is mad ; why have ye brought him 
tome? Have I need of madmen, that ye 
have brought this one to play the madman 
in my presence ? Shall such a one come 
into my house?’’ He was therefore al- 
lowed to go where he pleased. He delayed 
- not to avail himself of this advantage, and 
hastened into the territory of his own tribe 
of Judah, where he found shelter in the 
cave of Adullam. He was here joined by 
his parents and family, who probably deemed 
themselves unsafe in Bethlehem; and as 
soon as his retreat became known in the 
neighborhood, his reputation attracted to 
him a considerable number of men hanging 
loose upon society, as in the somewhat anal- 
ogous case of Jephthah. To understand 
some of their future operations under David, 
it is quite necessary to give them just 
that character, and no other, which they 
bear in the Scriptural record, which states 
that ‘‘ Every one in distress, every one in 
debt, and every one discontented, flocked 
to him; and he became chief over them, 
and there were with him about four hundred 
men.” 

From Adullam, David took an opposite 
direction to that which he had first followed, 
and went into the land of Moab. Here he 
was well received; for the king consented 
to take the parents of the outcast under his 
protection until the dawning of better days. 
They therefore remained among the Moab- 
ites until the troubles of their son ended 
with the life of Saul. But, although he 
might himself have found greater safety in 
that land, it was important to his future in- 
terests that he should return to his own 
country, that his conduct, adventures, and 
persecutions there might keep him alive in 
the minds of the people. He did not him- 
self plan any thing with reference to the 
destination intended for him ultimately ; but 


* The spear was obviously used by him not 
more as a weapon than as a sceptre. As such it 
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God, who best knew by what agencies to 
effect his purpose, sent the prophet Gad to 
command him to return into the land of 
Judah. He obeyed, and found shelter in 
the forest of Hareth. 

Saul soon heard of David’s return and 
the place of his retreat, and was greatly 
troubled ; for, as his safety could not be the 
object of this move from the security which 
Moab aftorded, he inferred that he had re- 
turned with the intention of acting offensive- 
ly and vindictively against him when occa- 
sion or advantage offered. He therefore 
called together the officers of his court ; and 
as there was not, as yet, any building or 
palace in which such assemblies could be 
held, the king sat upon a bank, under a 
tamarisk tree, with a spear in his hand.* 
It seems that the persons present were chief- 
ly Benjamites ; and Saul, speaking as one 
distrustful of their fidelity, appealed to their 
selfish interests, asking on what grounds 
they, as Benjamites, could hope to be bet- 
tered by the son of Jesse; and complained 
that there were plots between him and his 
own son Jonathan, of which they knew, but 
that they were not sorry for him, nor would 
give any information to him. On this Doeg, 
the! Hdomite, informed him of the assistance 
which David had received at Nob from the 
high-priest ; but omitted to state, if he knew, 
the certainly false grounds on which that 
assistance had been claimed by David and 
given by the priest ; and added (which was 
not true) that Ahimelech had ‘“ inquired of 
God ”’ for him. On hearing this, Saul was 
highly enraged, and immediately sent for 
Ahimelech and all the priests of his family 
that were at Nob. When they arrived, the 
king fiercely charged him with his participa- 
tion in what his jealous imagination tortured 
into a conspiracy of David against him. 
Ahimelech declared that he had entertained 
him merely as the king’s son-in-law, and 
one employed on the king’s business, and 
denied that he had consulted the sacred ora- 
cle on his behalf; but Saul, without listen- 
ing to his statement, commanded his follow- 
ers to slay them all. A dead stillness fol- 
lowed this order ; and, finding that no one 
moved to obey it, the frantic king turned to 
Doeg and commanded him to fall upon them. 
The unscrupulous Edomite was ready in his 


is several times mentioned. The earliest sceptres 
were, in fact, spears in many ancient nations. 
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obedience ; and although the Israelites then 
present had refused to stain their own hands 
with the blood of the most sacred persons in 
the land, they had not sufficient spirit or 
principle to interpose in their behalf, but 
stood by and saw them slaughtered by Doeg 
and his myrmidons. Not fewer than eighty- 
five priests fell in this horrid massacre ; and 
immediately after, Doeg, by Saul’s order, of 
course, proceeded to Nob, and slew all that 
lived in it — man, woman, child, and beast. 
This was a further development of that judg- 
ment upon the house of Hli which had been 
pronounced of old; this was that deed in 
Israel of which it had been predicted that 
‘‘ both the ears of every one that heareth it 
shall tingle.” The only individual: of the 
family of the high-priest who escaped was 
Abiathar, one of his sons. This person 
repaired to David, who was deeply afflicted 
at the intelligence which he brought, and 
desired him to remain with him. 

Soon after this, David heard that a party 
of Philistines had come up against the bor- 
der-town of Keilah, with the view of taking 
away the produce of the harvest which the 
people of that town had lately gathered in. 
He greatly desired to march his troop to the 
relief of that place; but his men, who, as 
might be expected from their character, were 
by no means distinguished for their courage 
or subordination, declined so bold an enter- 
prise. At last, a distinct promise of victory 
from the sacred oracle, consulted by Abia- 
thar, who acted as priest, encouraged their 
obedience. They went and obtained a com- 
plete victory over the Philistines, delivering 
Keilah from the danger by which it was 
threatened. This and other instances of 
David’s readiness, in his own precarious 
situation, to employ his resources against 
the enemies of his country, must have tend- 
ed much to raise his character among the 
people, and to keep him before the public 
eye. yas 

He now entered and remained in the town 
he had relieved, which Saul no sooner un- 
_ derstood than he exclaimed, ‘“‘ God hath 

delivered him into my hand ; for he is shut 
in by entering into a town that hath gates 
and bars;”’ and he delayed not to call to- 
gether a powerful force, which he marched 
to besiege that place. But David, being 
apprised by the oracle that the people of 
Keilah, unmindful of their obligation to him, 
_ would deliver him up to the king if he 
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remained there until his arrival, withdrew 
from the place at the head of a force now 
increased to six hundred men. When Saul 
heard this, he discontinued his march 
against Keilah. 

David now sought shelter in the eastern 
part of Judea, toward the Dead Sea. 
There were strong posts and obscure retreats 
in that quarter, among the mountains and the 
woods, to which he successively removed, as 
the motions of Saul dictated ; for the king, 
now openly bent on his destruction, hastened 
to every place to which he heard that the 
son of Jesse had retreated, hunting him “ like 
a partridge in the mountains.” He was for 
some time in different parts of the wilderness 
of Ziph. He was sheltered by a wood in 


|that wilderness, when Jonathan, becoming 


acquainted with his place of retreat, went to 
him, “‘ to encourage him to trust in God.” 
He said to him, ‘‘ Fear not, for the hand of 
Saul my father shall not find thee ; and thou- 
shalt be king over Israel, and I shall be next 
thee ; and that also Saul my father know- 
eth.” Again the friends renewed their cove- 
nant before Jehovah, and parted —to meet 
no more. There is really nothing in all 
history finer than this love of Jonathan to 
David; it was, as the latter himself found 
occasion to describe it, ‘‘ Wonderful, passing 
the love of women!”’ It was a noble spirit 
with which the son of the king held close to 
his heart, and admitted the superior claims of, 
the man destined to supersede him and his 
in the most splendid object of human ambi- 
tion, which, on ordinary principles, he might 
have considered his just inheritance. But 
his were not ordinary principles, such as 
swayed the mind and determined the con- 
duct of his father. His were the true prin- 
ciples of the theocracy, whereby he knew 
that Jehovah was the true king of Israel, 
and cheerfully submitted to his undoubted 
right to appoint whom he would as his regent, 
even to his own exclusion ; and, with gener- 
ous humility, was the first to recognize and 
admire the superior qualities of the man on 
whom it was known that his forfeited des- 
tinies had fallen. Yet lest, in our admiration 
of Jonathan’s conduct, human virtue should 
seem too highly exalted, it may be well to 
remember that the hereditary principle in 
civil government was as yet without prece- 
dent among the Hebrews, with whom sons 
had not yet learned to look to succeed their 
fathers in their public offices. None of 
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the judges had transmitted their authority 
to their sons or relatives; and the only 
instarice in which an attempt had been made 
(by Abimelech) to establish this hereditary 
principle had most miserably failed. But 
the friendship of Jonathan and Dayid is a 
passage in the history of the Hebrew king- 
dom from which the mind reluctantly with- 
draws. If it occurred in a fiction, it would be 
pointed out as an example of most refined 
and consummate art, that the author represents 
to us in such colors of beauty and truth the 
person he intends to set aside, and allows 
him so largely to share our sympathies and 
admiration with the hero of his tale. 

Not long after this, some inhabitants of 
Ziph went to Gibeah, and acquainted the 
king with the quarter in which David lay 
hid. Saul was so transported with joy at 
the news, that he heartily blessed them as 
the only people who had compassion upon 
him in his trouble ; for by this time, if not 
before, it seems that his morbid fancy had 
fully persuaded him that David was really 
engaged in a conspiracy to take his life, and 
place the crown upon his own head. But 
David had timely intelligence that his retreat 
was betrayed, and withdrew southward into 
the wilderness of Moan.- But Saul pursued 
him thither, and, with the design to surround 
him, was already on one side of the moun- 
tain, on the other side of which David lay, 
when he was providentially called off by in- 
telligence of a sudden incursion into the 
country by the Philistines. He went and 
repulsed them; and then, at the head of 
three thousand men, returned to follow upon 
the tracks of Jesse’s son — so inveterately 
was he now bent upon his fell purpose. 

Meanwhile David had removed to the 
district of Engedi, toward the south-western 
extremity of the Dead Sea, the caverns and 
rocky fastnesses of which offered many secure 
retreats. Saul pursued him into this region, 
and one day entered a large cave, to repose 
himself during the heat of the day. Now 
it happened that David and his men were 
already in this cave ; but, being in the remote 
and dark inner extremity, were unperceived 
by the king ; but he, being between them 
and the light which entered at the cave’s 
mouth, was seen and recognized by them. 
As he lay asleep, David’s men joyfully con- 
gratulated him that his enemy was now 
completely in his power. But they knew 
not what manner of spirit was in the son of 
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Jesse. ‘‘ Jehovah forbid,’ he said to them, 
‘that I should do this thing to my master, 
the anointed of Jehovah, to stretch forth my 
hand against him ; for the anointed of Jehovah 
is he ;’’ and the men were with difficulty 
restrained by these words from putting the 
king todeath. But that he might know how 
completely his life had been in the hands of 
the man whose life he sought, David went 
and cut off the skirt of his mantle. Saul at 
length arose, and left the cave, and went his 
way. David went out and called after him, 
‘* My lord, the king!’’ When Saul turned, 
David bowed himself reverently toward the 
earth, and proceded in the most respectful 
terms to remonstrate against the injustice 
with which he had been treated, and the 
inveteracy with which he was pursued. He 
charitably imputed the designs laid to his 
charge to the suggestions of evil-minded 
men ; and, in proof of their utter groundless- 
ness, related what had happened in the 
cave, and produced the skirt to show how 
entirely the king’s life had been in his power. 
Saul’s naturally good feelings were touched 
by this generous forbearance from one who 
knew that his own life was then sought by 
him. ‘Is that thy voice, my son David!” 
he cried, and his softened heart yielded re- 
freshing tears, such as he had not lately been 
wont to shed. That which had been in David 
a forbearance resulting from the natural and 
spontaneous impulse of his own feelings, 
seemed to the king an act of superhuman 
virtue, which forced upon him the recognition 
that he was indeed that ‘‘ worthier ’ man to 
whom the inheritance of his crown had been 
prophesied. Rendering good for evil was a 
new thing to him; and now, in the regard 
and admiration which it excited, he freely 
acknowledged the conviction he entertained, 
—‘‘ And now, behold, I know well that 
thou wilt surely be king, and that the kingdom 
of Israel will be established in thy hand. 
Swear now, therefore, to me, by Jehovah, 
that thou wilt not cut off my seed after me, 
and that thou wilt not destroy my name out 
of my father’s house.”’ The anxiety of the 
king, and even of Jonathan, on this point, 
seems to show (what has already appeared 
in the case of Abimelech) that it was even 
then, as it ever has been until lately, usual 
for Oriental kings to remove by death all those 
whose claims to the throne might seem 
superior or equal to their own, or whose 
presence might offer an alternative to the 
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discontented : the intense horror with which 
the Hebrews regarded the prospect or fear of 
genealogical extinction, also contributes to 
explain the anxiety which both Saul and 
Jonathan felt on this point more than on any 
other. David took the oath required from 
him: Saul then returned to Gibeah; and 
Dayid, who had little confidence in the per- 
manency of the impression he had made, 
remained in his strongholds. 

Very soon after this, Samuel died, at the 
advanced age of ninety-two years (B. C. 
1072), after he had judged Israel fifty years, 
that is, twelve years alone, and. thirty-eight 
years jointly with Saul ; for there is no doubt 
that he retained his authority as civil judge 
to the end of his life. The death of this 
good man was lamented as a common calami- 
ty by all true Israelites, who assembled in 
great numbers to honor his funeral. He was 
buried in the garden of his own house at 
Ramah. 

As David immediately after removed much 
further southward, even ‘‘into the wilder- 
ness of Paran,’’ it would seem that, having 
no confidence in Saul’s fits of right feeling, 
he was fearful of the consequences of the 
absence of that degree of moral restraint 
upon him which had existed while the 
prophet lived. The southern country offers, 
in the proper season, excellent pastures, 
away to wnich those of Judah, who had 
‘* large possessions of cattle,’’ were wont to 
send their flocks during a part of the year. 
The advantage offered by the free use of 
these open pastures was, however, in some 
degree counterbalanced by the danger from 
the prowling Arab trikes with which they 
sometimes came in contact. David probably 
supported his men during the eight months 
of his stay in this region by acting against 
those tribes, and making spoil of their cattle. 
And as their hand was against every man, it 
was natural that every man’s hand should be 
against them ; the rather, as we may be sure, 
from their general conduct, that they lost no 
occasions of oppressing or plundering the 
people inhabiting, or pasturing their flocks, 
along or near the southern frontier. Thus 
the presence of David’s troop was, for that 
reason, a great advantage to the shepherds, 
as he had by this time secured sufficient con- 
trol over his men to oblige them to respect 
the property of the Israelites. And this was, 
at least in the feelings of the people, no small 


thing in a body of men living abroad with 
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swords in their hands, and obliged, as they 
were, to collect their subsistence in the best 
way they could. Among those who’ were 
advantaged by this, none were more so than 
the shepherds of Nabal, a man of large pos- 
sessions in Carmel. When David returned 
northward, he heard that Nabal was making 
great preparations for the entertainment of 
his people during the shearing of his three 
thousand sheep; and being then greatly 
pressed for provisions, he sent some of his 
young men to this person to salute him 
respectfully in his name, and to request some 
small supply out of the abundance he had 
provided. Now in point of fact, according 
to all usage, Nabal ought to have anticipated 
this request, as soon as he learned that one 
who had protected his property in the wil- 
derness was then in his neighborhood. But 
Nabal was ‘‘churlish and evil in all his 
manners, and irritable as a dog.”’ This 
character, his insulting answer to the mes- 
sage fully supported: —‘‘ Who is David? 
and who is the son of Jesse? There be 
many servants now-a-days that break away, 
every man fromhis master. Shall I then 
take my bread, and my water, and my flesh, 
which I have killed for my shearers, and give 
it to men whom [ know not whence they 
be?’? When this answer was brought back 
to David, he was highly enraged, and ordered 
his men to gird on their swords ; and, with 
four hundred of them (leaving two hundred 
to protect the baggage), he set forth with the 
rash and cruel purpose of destroying the 
churl and all that belonged to him. The 
provocation, although very great, and not 
likely to be overlooked by a military man, 
was certainly not such as to justify this bar- 
barous design.’ Its execution was, however, 
averted by Abigail, the wife of Nabal, who. 
is described as ‘‘a woman of good under- 
standing, and beautiful in form.’’ Those 
shepherds who had been in the wilderness 
with the flocks, and were sensible of the 
value of that protection which David’s troop 
had rendered, greatly disapproved of their 
master’s conduct. They therefore reported 
the whole matter to their mistress, who 
appears to have had that real authority in the 
household which a woman: of sense always 
has had in the house of even a brutal fool. 
She concurred in their apprehensions as to 
the probable consequences, and with a promp- 
titude which bears out the character given to 
her, decided on the proper steps to. avert 
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them. While Nabal was eating anJ drink- 
ing, even to drunkenness, at the feast, she 
made up an elogant and liberal present, con- 
sisting of two hundred loaves of bread, two 
skin-bottles of wine, five measures of parched 
corn, five sheep ready dressed, two hundied 
clusters of raisins, and two hundred cakes 
of figs; and, having placed all this on asses, 
she set forth with su.table attendance to meet 
the enrage hero. She soon met him and 
his men, on fu!l march to Carmel; and after 
rendering him her most respectful homage, 
she spoke to him with such fine tact and 
prudence, that his passion grew calm under 
her hand; and she convinced him that the 
deed which he contemplated would cause the 
weight of innocent blood to lie heavy on his 
conscience in after-days. Being thus made 
to feel that he had allowed the bitterness of 
‘a blockhead’s insult ’’ * to sink too deeply 
in his soul, he felt really thankful that his 
fell purpose had been interrupted: — 
“Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Israel,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ who sent thee this day to meet 
me; and blessed be thy advice, and blessed 
be thou, who hast kept me this day from 
coming to shed blood, and from avenging 
myself with mine own hand.”’ 

Abigail returned to her husband, and the 
next day acquainted him with the steps she 
bad taken, and the imminent danger into 


« “Wate never wounds more deep the generous heart 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart.” 
JOHNSON, 
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which his churlishness had brought him and 
his. ‘The view which was presented to his 
mind of the evil which had hung over his 
head struck him with such intense dread and 
horror, that in a few days he died of a broken 
heart. When this came to the ears of 
David, who had been much charmed by the 
-good sense and beauty of Abigail, he sent to 
her, and she consented to become his wife. 
He had previously married Ahinoam of Jez- 
reel, after Saul had given Michal to another. 
Polygamy was not expressly forbidden by the 
law; neither did it receive any sanction 
therefrom. It was a matter of existing 
usage with which the law did not interfere ; 
although it discouraged the formation, by the 
kings, of such extensive harems as the kings 
of the Hast have been wont to possess ; and 
both David and his son Solomon had ample 
occasion to lament those besotting passions 
which led them to neglect this injunction, as 
well as to learn that there is in this matter 
an obvious social law which cannot with 
impunity be transgressed. 

Soon after this, David removed to his for- 
mer place of shelter, in the wilderness of 
Ziph. While he remained there, Saul justi- 
fied the doubts which the son of Jesse, who 
well knew his character, entertained of the 
continuance of his good resolutions ; for he 
again came to seek him at the head of three 
thousand men. But this only gave David 
another opportunity of evincing the true and 
generous loyalty of his own character. Tor 
one night, while the king lay asleep in the 
midst of his men, with his spear stuck in the 
ground at his head, to mark the station of 
the chief, David entered his camp, attended 
by Abishai (brother to the subsequently 
celebrated Joab), and, without being noticed, 
penetrated to the very spot where the king 
lay. Abishai thought this a fine opportu- 
nity of ending all their troubles with the life 
of their persecutor; and begged David to 
permit him to transfix the sleeping king with 
his spear. But, to the pious hero, ‘a 
divinely appointed king, although his enemy, 
was a sacred person. ‘To lay violent hands 
on him, and to open a way to the throne 
by regicide, was a crime which he justly 
abhorred. What God had promised him he 
was willing to wait for till He who had 
promised should deliver it to him in the 
ordinary course of his providence.”’* He 


* Jahn, chap. iv. sect. 29. 
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therefore checked the misdirected zeal of 
Abishai, and withdrew with him, taking 
away the spear which was planted at Saul’s 
head, and the vessel of water which stood 
there for his use. David then went and sta- 
tioned himself at the edge of an opposite 
cliff overlooking the camp of Saul, and 
calling by name to Abner, the cousin and 
chief commander of the king, told him he 
was worthy of death for the careless manner 
in which he guarded the royal person. As 
he went on reproaching Abner, Saul, as he 
expected, recognized his voice, and guessing 
that he had again been spared when in his 
power, called out, ‘‘Is that thy voice, my 
son David?” and was answered, ‘It is my 
voice, my lord, O king!”’ David then pro- 
ceeded with much energy, but in the most 
respectful language, to remonstrate against 
the treatment he received, and produced the 
evidence of the spear and water-jug, as 
evincing the value of the king’s life in his 
eyes. The result was the same as it had 
been on a similar occasion before: Saul’s 
heart was touched. He acknowledged that 
he had ‘acted foolishly, and erred exceed- 
ingly ;”’ and after blessing David, returned 
to Gibeah. 

David had before this formed the intention 
of again withdrawing to the Philistines ; for 
in his remonstrance with Saul he had laid the 
responsibility of this measure upon his per- 
secutors: ‘‘ If Jehovah had stirred thee up 
against me, let him accept an offering ; but 
if they be the children of men, accursed be 
they before Jehovah, for they now drive me 
out from abiding in the inheritance of Jeho- 
vah.”’ He must not be allowed, however, 
thus easily to rid himself of the responsibil- 
ity of so ill-advised and desperate an expe- 
dient, in which he neglected to ask counsel 
of God, but followed the impulse of his own 
apprehensions ; and from the natural and 
ohvious consequences of which he could only 
escape by acts of equivocation, hypocrisy, 
and ingratitude, which do no honor to his 
name. However, we are to regard David, 
in all this portion of his life as a learner, as 
one who was in the course of being trained 
to rule wisely, by various disciplines, dis- 
tresses, and errors ; — for even the errors of 
conduct into which men fall, by having 
placed themselves in a false position through 
too confident a reliance on their own judg- 
ment, are not among the least profitable 
experiences which they obtain, and which go 
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toward the ripening of their minds. But, 
undoubtedly, it had been better for David, 
and more becoming, had he remained in his 
own country, relying upon the protection of 
that good Providence by which he had hith- 
erto been preserved. 

On reaching Gath, with his six hundred 
men, David was well received by the king, 
who appears to have been the same Achish 
_ In whose presence he had formerly played 
the madman. The Hebrew chief soon took 
occasion to request the Philistine king to 
assign him some town in which he might 
reside with his people ; and the king, with 
generous and unsuspecting confidence, made 
over to him, to his full and exclusive posses- 
sion, the small border town of Ziklag, which 
was situated not far from the brook Besor. 
Here he resided one year and four months, 
or until the death of Saul. From this place 
he undertook excursions against the ancient 
predatory enemies of Israel, the Amalekites, 
the Geshurites, and the Gezrites, who roved 
about in Arabia Petreea, on the seacoast as 
far as Pelusium, and on the southern frontier 
of the tribe of Judah. In all these excur- 
sions he utterly destroyed man, woman, and 
child, and took possession of the cattle and 
apparel, of which their wealth consisted. 
The exterminating character which he gave 
to this warfare was to prevent the Philistines 
from learning that he had been acting against 
their allies and friends; and he always pre- 
tended to Achish that his expedition had 
been against the Israelites and their allies, 
by which he established himself firmly in 
the confidence of that king. For the cool 
manner in which the son of Jesse poured 
out innocent blood to cover a deliberate and 
designing falsehood, we have no excuse to 
offer. He must bear the blame forever. 

In those days the Philistine states joined 
their forces for war against Israel; and David, 
having by his pretences impressed upon 
Achish the conviction that he now detested 
his own people, and was detested by them, 
was driven to the dreadful alternative of 
either taking the field with the Philistines 
and fighting against his brethren, or else of 
appearing ungrateful to Achish, and perhaps 
of occasioning the destruction of his family 
and himself. But from this difficulty he was 
extricated by the not unreasonable jealousy 
of the other Philistine princes, who expected 
he might turn against them in the battle in 

order to reconcile himself to his master. 
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Achish was much hurt at such suspicions 
against one on whom he so perfectly relied, 
but was reluctantly obliged to dismiss him 
from the expedition. 

On returning to Ziklag, David found the 
city pillaged and reduced to ashes. The 
Amalekites, Geshurites, and Gezrites, had 
taken the opportunity of his absence in 
another direction thus to avenge ‘themselves 
for his former inroads upon them. They did 
not, however, retaliate to the full extent; for 
although ‘‘they took the men and women 
who were in it captive, they slew not any, 
either great or small, but carried them away.” 
David’s two wives were among the captives. 
His men were frantic at the loss of their 
families and substance, and at first talked of 
stoning their leader whom they regarded as 
at least the remote cause of this calamity. 
But they were at last appeased, and set out 
in pursuit of the spoilers, notwithstanding the 
fatigue occasioned by their previous march. 
Two hundred of the men were unable to pro- 
ceed farther than the brook Besor; and 
David, leaving them there, continued the 
pursuit with the remaining four hundred. 
On their way they fell in with a man half 
dead with illness, hunger, and_ thirst. 
Having refreshed him with food and drink, 
they learned that he was an Hgyptian, a 
slave to one of the party they pursued ; but 
that having fallen ill three days before, his 
master had left him —to live or die, as might 
happen —and that since then no bread or 
water had passed his lips. He gave an 
account of the operations of the horde ; and, 
when pressed, agreed to.conduct the Hebrew 
party to the spot at which he knew that they 
intended to repose. When that spot was 
reached, the nomads were enjoying them- 
selves in full security, as they supposed 
themselves beyond the reach of pursuit, and 
could not know that David would have 
returned to Ziklag so soon. They were thus 
easily overthrown; and not only did the 
Hebrews recapture all that they had taken, 
but gained besides so considerable a booty, 
that David was enabled to send presents to 
all the rulers in Judah who were favorable 
to his cause. 

The four hundred men who had continued 
the pursuit were unwilling to share the 
additional spoil with the two hundred who 
had tarried by the brook Besor, although 
willing to restore their own property to them. 
But David took the opportunity of establish- 
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ing the useful principle that all the persons 
engaged in an expedition should share 
equally, whatever part they took in it; or, 
in other words, that those whose presence 
protected the baggage should be equally 
benefited by a victory with those who went 
to the fight. 

The present campaign of the Philistines 
against the Israelites was one of those large 
operations which nations can in general only 
undertake after long intervals of rest. There 
seems, indeed, during the reign of Saul, to 
have been always a sort of desultory and 
partial warfare between the two nations ; but 
it had produced no measure comparable to 
this, which was intended to be decisive, and 
was calculated to tax to the utmost the 
resources of the belligerents. When Saul 
surveyed, from the heights of Gilboa, the 
formidable army which the Philistines had 
brought into the plain of Esdraelon —that 
great battle-field of nations — his heart failed 
him. Presentiments of coming events cast 
deep shadows over his troubled mind. He 
sought council of God. But God had 
forsaken him —left him to his own devices 
—and answered him not, ‘either by dreams, 
or by urim, or by prophets.” 

The crimes of Saul arose from his disloyalty 
to Jehovah, in his reluctance to acknowledge 
him as the true king of Israel. But as his 


God he worshipped him, and had no tendency 
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toward. those idolatries by which ‘so many. 
subsequent kings were disgraced. All idola- 
try and idolatrous acts were discouraged and 
punished by him. In obedience to the law 
(Deut. xviii. 10, 11), he banished from the 
land all the diviners and wizards he could 
find. But now, in his dismay, he directed 
his.attendants to find out a woman skilful in 
necromancy, that he might seek through her 
the informat‘on which the Lord refused to 
give. One was found at Endor, a town not 
far from the camp in G:lboa ; and to her he 
repaired by night, disguised, with two attend- 
ants, and desired her to evoke the spirit of 
Samuel, that, in this dread emergency, he 
might ask counsel of him. Whatever might 
be the nature of the woman’s art, and her 
design in undertaking to fulfil his wish— 
whether she meant to impose on Saul by 
getting some accomplice to personate Samuel, 
who had only been dead two years, and 
whose person must have become well known 
to the Israelites during his long administration 
—-or whether she expected a demoniacal 
spirit to give him an answer, it appears from 
a close examination of the text, that, to the 
great astonishment of the woman herself, and 
before she had time to utter any of her incan- 
tations, the spirit of Samuel was permitted to 
appear, in a glorified form, and ominously 
clad in that mantle in which was the rent 
that s:gnified the rending of the kingdom 
from the family of Saul.* When the figure 
appeared, the kinz knew that it was Samuel, 
and bowed himself to the ground before him. 
From that awful and passionless form he 
heard that the doom declared long since was 
now to be accompl'shed ; — to-morrow Israel 
should be given up to the sword of the Phi- 
listines — to-morrow Saul and his sons should 
be numbered with the dead. At these heavy 


* The account of Saul’s consulting the witch 
of Endor is the foremost place in Scripture of 
those which refer to magic. The supernatural 
terror with which it is full cannot however be 
proved to be due to this art, for it has always been 
held by sober critics that the appearing of Samuel 
was permitted for the purpose of declaring the 
doom of Saul, and not that it was caused by the 
incantations of a sorceress. As, however, the nar- 
rative is allowed to be very difficult, we may look 
for a moment at the evidence of its authenticity. 
The details are strictly in accordance with the 
age: there is a simplicity in the manners described 
that is foreign to a later time. ‘The circumstan- 
ces are agreeable with the rest of the history, and 
especially with all we know of Saul’s character. 
Here, as ever, he is seen resolved to gain his ends 
without caring what wrong he does: he wishes to 
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tidings the king fell down as one dead, for 
he had touched no food that night or the pre- 
ceding day, and was with difficulty restored 
to his senses, and refreshed by the woman 
and his attendants. 

The next day all that had been foretold 
was accomplished. Israel fled before the 
Philistine archers ; and Saul and his sons, 
unable to stem the retreating torrent, fled 
also. The three sons of the king, Jonaruas, 
Abinadab, and Melchi-shua, were slain. Saul 
himself was grievously wounded by the arch- 
ers ; and that he might not fall alive into the 
hands of the Philistines, and be subjected to 
their insults, he desired his armor-bearer to 
strike him through with his sword; and when 
that faithful follower refused, he fell upon 
his own sword: and the example was fol- 
lowed by the armor-bearer, when he beheld 
his lord lying dead before him. ‘‘So Saul 
died, and his three sons, and his armor- 
bearer, and all his men, that same day 
together.”’ 

The next day, when the Philistines came 
to collect the spoils of the slain, they found 
the bodies of Saul and his three sons. The 
indignity with which they treated the re- 
mains of these brave men has né previous 
example. They cut off their heads, and 
hung their bodies to the wall of the town 
of Bethshan, near the Jordan. Their heads 
and armor they sent into Philistia, as trophies 
of their triumph, by the hand of the messen- 
gers who were despatched to publish it in 
their temples and their towns. The bodies 
of Saul and his sons were soon stolen away 
by night from the wall of Bethshan, by some 
valiant men of Jabesh,:on the opposite side 
of the river, where a grateful remembrance 
was cherished of the king’s first military 
exploit, whereby the people of that town 


consult a prophet, and asks a witch to call up his 
shade. Most of all, the vigor of the narrative, 
showing us the scene in a few words, proves its 
antiquity and genuineness. We can see no reason 
whatever for supposing that it is an interpolation. 
From the beginning to the end of this strange his- 
tory we have no warrant for attributing super- 
natural power to magicians. Viewed reasonably, 
it refers to the question of apparitions of the dead 
as to which other places in the Bible leave no 
doubt. The connection with magic seems purely 
accidental. The witch is no more than a by- 
stander after the first: she sees Samuel, and that 
is all. The apparition may have been a terrible 
fulfilment of Saul’s desire; but this does not prove _ 
that the measures he used were of any power. © 
— Smith's Bib. Dictionary. A. B. 
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were delivered from the loss of their liberty | bodies, the people burnt them, and buried 
and their eyes. To preclude any attempt at | the collected bones and ashes under a tama- 
the recovery and continued insult of the | risk-tree. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


DAVID’S REIGN. — HIS CONQUESTS.— PURPOSE TO BUILD A TEMPLE. 


On the third day of David’s return to 
Ziklag a man arrived in haste, with his 
clothes rent, and earth upon his head, and 
laid at the feet of David the crown and arm- 
let which Saul had worn. He told, truly, 
that Israel had fled before the Philistines, 
and that Saul and his sons were slain; but 
thinking to win royal rewards from the son 
of Jesse, he boasted that he had slain Saul 
with his own hand. The truth was probably 
that he had found the body of Saul in the 
night after the battle, and had taken from it 
the royal insignia which he brought to 
David. His expectations were grievously 
disappointed ; for David, believing his state- 
tnent, caused him to be put to death, as one 
who had not feared to slay the Lord’s anoint- 
ed. The man was an Amalekite. David 
mourned and fasted for the desolation of 
Israel, and he lamented the death of his 
beloved Jonathan, and even of Saul, in a 
most affecting and beautiful elegy, which we 
may here introduce as a specimen of the 
poetical compositions of one whose rank 
among the poets of the Hebrews is fully 
equal to that which he occupies among their 
kings : — 


“O antelope of Israel ! at on thy high place! 
How are the mighty fallen ! 
Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Askelon, 
\ Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 
Ye mountains of Gilboa, on you be no dew, 
Nor rain, nor fields of first-fruits ; 
Since there hath been vilely cast away, 
The shield of the mighty, the shield of Saul, 
The armor of him anointed with oil. 
From the blood of the slain, 
From the fat of the mighty. 
The bow of Jonathan was not held back, 
Nor did the sword of Saul return in yain. 
Saul and Jonathan ! 
In mutual love were they in life united, 
And in their death they were not separated. 


| eagles, stronger than lions were 
they ! ; 
Ye daughters of Israel weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you pleasantly in scarlet, 
And put golden ornaments upon your robes. 
How are the mighty fallen in the midst of battle! 
O Jonathan, slain on thy own mountains! 
I am grieved for thee, O Jonathan, my brother! 
Very dear to me wast thou : 
Wonderful was thy love to me, 
Surpassing the love of women. 
ow are the mighty fallen ! 
And the weapons of war perished!” 


BoortHroyp’s VERSION. 


That he mourned even for Saul will only 
be attributed to hypocrisy by those who are 
themselves incapable of such magnanimity, 
and are determined to forget that David, 
during the life of his persecutor, always 
respected him as a king appointed by God, 
and twice spared him when he had his life 
completely in his power. 

With the approbation of the Lord, whom 
he consulted, David now removed, with his 
family and friends, to Hebron, where the 
rulers of the tribe of Judah, with views 
altogether theocratical, awarded the sceptre 
to him, as oue whom God had already des- 
ignated as king. David was at this time 
thirty years of age. 

But no other tribe concurred with Judah 
in this important step. On the contrary, all 
the other tribes elected Saul’s only surviving 
son, Eshbaal, as he was originally named 
(1 Chron. xiii. 33, ix. 89), but nicknamed 
Ishbosheth (a man of shame) from his 
weakness and incapacity, which, it would 
appear, saved his life, by precluding him 
from being present at the battle in which his 
brothers perished. This measure was prob- 
ably promoted by that radical jealousy 
between the tribes of Judah and Ephraim, 
which prevented the latter (which took the 
lead among the other tribes) from concur- 
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ring in the appointing a king of the rival 
tribe, or indeed from heartily sympathizing 
in any measure which that tribe originated. 
But the prime agent in this schism was Ab- 
ner, the commander of the army, who had 
drawn off the remnant of the defeated army 
to the other side the Jordan, and there, at 
Mahanaim, proclaimed . Ishbosheth king. 
Abner was a bold and able, but unprincipled 
man ; and doubless expected to. govern in 
the name of his feeble nephew... And he 
did so. 
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For two years no hostile acts between the 
two kingdoms took place. But war was at 
length provoked by Abner, who crossed the 
Jordan with the intention to subdue the tribe 
of Judah to the authority of Ishbosheth. 
David sent Joab to meet him; and the 
opposing forces met near the pool of Gibeon. 
But the men on each side felt that they 
were all Israelites, and were reluctant to 
fight against each other. The two generals, 
therefore, thought of a deyice which has 
often been employed in the Hast, and else- 


HEBRON. 


where, to excite tribes or nations to battle 
when relationship or other causes made them 
reluctant or wanting in zeal. Twelve men 
on each side were matched to fight against 
each other between the two armies; and so 
well were they matched that they no sooner 
came within reach of one another than each 
man seized his antagonist by the head and 
sheathed his sword in his body, so that they 
were all killed upon the spot. This kindled 
the opposing forces, and a desperate and 
most sanguinary ‘battle followed. It ended 
in the defeat of Abner, who was himself 
obliged to flee for his life. As he fled, he 


20 


was singled out by Joab’s brother Asahel, 
‘who was as swift of foot as any antelope 
of the field ;’’ and he pursued him, without 
allowing himself to be drawn aside by other 
objects. He was close at the heels of Ab- 
ner, when the latter looked back, and finding 
who it was, he became most anxious to avoid 
such a blood-feud as would arise between 
him and Joab, in case he slew his brother, 
even in his own defence. He therefore en- 
treated Asahel to turn back that he might 
not be compelled to smite him to the ground. 
But finding that he was still pursued, and 
that it was impossible to outstrip his pursuer, 


® 
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he struck at him with the hinder point of 
his spear,* and with such force that the 
weapon passed through him and came out 
behind. The pursuit of Abner and the 
other fugitives was continued by Joab and 
his other brother Abishai until sunset, by 
which time they were got as far as the hill 
of Ammah. Here the Benjamites (always 
valiant, and jealously attached to the house 
of Saul) rallied again under Abner, and 
posting themselves on the rising of the hill, 
stood prepared to make a stout defence ; but 
their general, who was weary of fighting, 
called to Joab, and begged him to put a 
stop to the slaughter of his brethren, whose 
destruction could not but cause bitterness 
in the end. Although Joab had determined 
to continue the pursuit all night, he had the 
sense to-hearken to his advice, and eaused the 
“trumpet to sound a retreat. After this, 
Abner and his men took the way to Maha- 
naim, and Joab returned to Hebron. Ab- 
ner lost three hundred and sixty men in this 
action, while on David’s side only nineteen 
were killed. The war having thus com- 
menced was continued for several years ; 
but it appears to have been a small irritating 
warfare, which never came to any important 
or decisive engagement between the opposing 
parties. It was, however attended with this 
result, that the cause of David was gather- 
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* The spear is armed at the lower end with a 
pointed iron, whereby it is stuck into the 
ground when the owner is in repose. 
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ing strength every day, while the house of 
Saul daily became weaker and weaker. 
Indeed, it seems to have required all the 
great talents of Abner to keep the kingdom 
of Ishbosheth together. 

Meanwhile David reigned prosperously in 
Hebron.* He increased the number of his 
wives to six, by all of whom sons were born 
to him in that place. In this small kingdom 
his good and prosperous government, to- 
gether with the knowledge that he had been 
divinely appointed to reign over all Israel, 
appears insensibly to have inclined the other 
tribes toward him, by which, more even than 
by war, his cause gathered that strength 
which that of Ishbosheth lost. Abner was 
fully sensible that without himself the king- 
dom of his nephew would fall to pieces, or 
rather pass quietly into the hands of David. 
He rated his services at their full value; and 
although we do not ourselves see cause to 
suspect, as some have doue, that he contem- 
plated taking the crown to himself, it is 
certain that he was not disposed to consider 
himself responsible to the king for his con- 
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duct, or to allow any of his proceedings to 
be questioned by him. Now Ishbosheth had 
heard that Abner carried on a criminal inter- 
course with one of Saul’s concubines, named 
Rizpah: and as, according to the usages of 
the East, the concubines of a deceased sove- 
reign became the property of the successor in 
so strong and peculiar a sense, that such an 
act as that imputed to Abner might be inter- 
preted into a design upon the crown, f or at 
least was an insulting encroachment upon 
the peculiar rights of royalty, even the timid 
Ishbosheth was roused to question Abner on 
the subject. It is not very clear whether the 
charge was true or false ; but it is clear that 
this overbearing personage was astonished 
and disgusted that the king should dare to 
question any part of his conduct. He rose 
into a towering passion: ‘‘Am I, who, 
against Judah, have to this day shown kind- 
ness to the house of Saul, thy father, and to 
his brethren and to his friends, and have not 
delivered thee into the hands of David, such 
a dog’s head that thou chargest me to-day 
with a fault concerning this woman? God 


* Hepron is an ancient city of Palestine, situ- 
ated in the heart of the hill-country of Judza, 
about twenty-seven miles south-west from Jerusa- 
lem. Originally it was called Kirjath-Arba, or 
the city of Arba, “ which Arba was a great man 
among the Anakims.” (Josh. xiv. 15.) In the 
vicinity of this place, Abraham abode after he 
parted with Lot (Gen. xiii. 18), and bought a field 
with a cave in which to bury his dead. (Gen. xxiii. 
3-20.) Besides Abraham and Sarah, his son 
Isaac, his grandson Jacob, with their wives Re- 
bekah and Leah, and his great grandson Joseph, 
were severally interred here. (Gen. xxiii. 19, 
xxv. 10, xlix. 29-33, 1. 12,13.) When the He- 
brews invaded Palestine, Hebron was the residence 
of a king (Josh. xii. 10) named Hoham, who con- 
federated with four other Canaanitish kings 
against Israel; but they were all discomfited and 
destroyed by Joshua. (Josh. x. 3, 4, 22~27.) 
After which the city, being taken, was assigned 
to Caleb (Josh. xix. 6-11) agreeably to a promise 
given him by Moses. (Num. xiii. 30-33, xix. 5, 
24.) Subsequently it was made a city of refuge, 
and given to the priests. (Josh. xxi. 11, xx. 7.) 
Afterward, when David succeeded Saul on the 
throne of Israel, he selected Hebron for his royal 
residence, and continued there until Jerusalem 
’ was captured from the Jebusites. (2 Sam. ii. 1, 
v. 4-9.; 1 Chron, xii., xiii.) On the division of 
the kingdom under Rehoboam, Hebron fell to the 
share of the king of Judah. (2. Chron. xi. 10.) 

Hebrew, Habroun, or, according to the Arabic 
orthography followed by the moderns, El Hhalil, 
is a flourishing town, the flat-roofed houses of 
which are closely jammed together. It contains 
about four hundred families of Arabs. A splen- 
did church was erected over the graves of the 
patriarchs by the empress Helena: it has long 


been converted into a Turkish mosque. Accord- 
ing to Ali Bey, who visited it in 1807, the ascent 
to it is by a large and fine staircase leading to a 
long gallery, the entrance to which is by a small 
court. Toward the left is a portico, resting upon 
square pillars. The vestibule of the temple con- 
tains two rooms, one of which is called the tomb 
of Abraham, the other that of Sarah. In the body 
of the church, between two large pillars on the 
right, is seen a small recess, in which is the sepnl- 
chre of Isaac, and in a similar one upon the left 
is that of his wife. On the opposite side of the 
court is another vestibule, which has also two 
rooms, respectively called the tombs of Jacob and 
his wife. At the extremity of the portico, on the 
right hand, is a door leading to a sort of long gal- 
lery, which still serves for a mosque; and passing 
thence, is observed another room, said to contain 
the ashes of Joseph. All the sepulchres of the 
patriarchs are covered with rich carpets of green 
silk, magnificently embroidered with gold; those 
of their wives are red, embroidered in like man- 
ner. The sultans of Constantinople furnish these 
carpets, which are renewed from time to time. 
Ali Bey counted nine, one over the other, upon 
the sepulchre of Abraham. The rooms also 
which contain the tombs are covered with rich 
carpets: the entrance to them is guarded by iron 
gates, and wooden doors plated with silver, hav- 
ing bolts and padlocks of the same metal. More 
than a hundred persons are employed in the ser- 
vice of this Mohammedan temple. The popula- 
tion of Hebron is considerable: the inhabitants 
manufacture glass lamps, which are exported to 
Egypt. Provisions are abundant, and there is a 
considerable number of shops. 

+ See instances of this in the case of Absalom 
(2 Sam. xx. 23) and Adonijah, 1 Kings, ii. 13-25. 
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do so to Abner, and more also, if, as Jehovah 
hath sworn to David, Ido not so to him, by 
transferring the dominion of the house of 
Saul, and to set up the throne of David over 


Tsrael and over Judah, from Dan even to 


Beersheba.’’. From this it seems that even 
Abner knew that he had acted against a 
higher duty, in setting.up Ishbosheth in op- 
position to David; but this cannot: justify 
the grounds on which he now declared his in- 
tention to act against him. What he had said 
was no vain threat, although he was probably 
willing afterward that the son of Saul should 
take it for an unmeaning outbreak of passion. 
He sent messengers to David to enter into a 
treaty with him, under which he would en- 
gage to use his great influence-in bringing 
all Israel to acknowledge him as king; and 
after this he found a pretence for going him- 
self unsuspectedly to. Hebron to complete 
the agreement and arrange the steps to be 
taken. David had sent to Ishbosheth to 
desire him to restore to him his wife Michal, 
whom Saul had given to another. He had 
a perfect right to make this demand, if so 
inclined, — the rather as she had thus been 
disposed of against her own wish; but we 
may suppose that he was particularly induced 
to reclaim her at this juncture, in considera- 
tion of the satisfaction the measure was like- 
ly to give to those attached to the family of 
Saul. As this claim was doubtless support- 
ed by Abner, it was granted; and having 
obtained an order to demand her from her 
present husband, that personage himself un- 
dertook to escort her to David. From this 
transaction it would seem that the war had 
latterly been allowed to die away, although 
without any concession or treaty having been 
made on either side. That he was escorting 
the daughter of Saul to David proved to 
Abner a favorable opportunity, on his way, 
of explaining his present sentiments to the 
elders of the tribes through which he passed ; 
especially to those of Benjamin, which was 
naturally the most attached to the house of 
Saul, while his own influence in it was the 
greatest. He dwelt strongly on the public 
benefits which might be expected from the 
government of one who had been expressly 
nominated by Jehovah to the kingdom ; and 
such a presentation, coming from such a 
quarter, coupled with the favorable dispo- 
sitions toward David which had grown up 
during his reign in Hebron, was attended 
with such effect, that. Abner was authorized 
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to make overtures to him in behalf of the 
tribes which had hitherto adhered to the 
house of Saul. f 

Abner was received with great distinction 
and royally feasted by David ; and after the 
business on which he really came had been 
settled to his satisfaction, he departed with 
the intention of inducing the tribes to concur 
in giving David a public invitation to take 
the crown of Israel. 

Joab had been absent from Hebron during 
this visit of Abner; but he returned imme- 
diately after Abner had departed, and was 
deeply displeased when he learned what- had 
occurred. Through the energy of “his char- 
acter, his. abilities and experience in the 
affairs of peace and war, his influence and 
popularity with the army which was under 
his command, and his unquestioned devotion 
to the interests of David, this man had great 
authority with the king. His standing, in- 
deed, in the kingdom of Judah, had much 
resemblance to that of Abner in the other 
kingdom ; nor were their characters altogether 
unlike. In the points of difference, the ad- 
vantage was on the side of Abner ; for his 
experience in military and public affairs was 
larger, from which, together with his near 
relationship to Saul and his son, and the 
high stations he had occupied under them, 
his influence with the people was far greater 
than that which Joab or any other man in 
Israel could pretend to; and hence his great- 
er power at this time of rendering essential 
services to the king of Judah. Abner and 
Joab also served very different masters ; and 
thus it happened that while Abner was, in 
the public eye, the greatest man in the king- 
dom of Israel, Joab was in that of Judah 
only the greatest man next to David. Upon 
the whole, Abner was the only man in the 
country of whom Joab had cause to be afraid, 
and by whom it was likely that his own in- 
fluence would be superseded in case the two 
kingdoms were united through his instrumen- 
tality. It was probably more from such con- 
siderations than any other that his displeasure 
at the intercourse between David and Abner 
arose. He went instantly to the king, and 
reproached him for allowing himself to be 
imposed upon by the able unele of Ishbosheth, 
declaring his belief that the true object of his 
visit was to obtain such information concern- 
ing his state and resources as he might. after. 
ward employ against him. He then went 
out and sent a messenger after Abner to call 
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him back in the name of the king. As he 
returned, Joab took care to meet him near 
the gate, and drew him aside as if to speak 
to him privately, and while he was entirely 
unguarded and unsuspicious, gave him a 
treacherous stab, of which he instantly 
died. The history describes this as an 
act of blood-revenge for the death of his 
brother Asahel by the hand of Abner ; and 
while allowing him the full benefit of this 
motive, itis hard to believe that envy and 
jealousy sharpened not the dagger of the 
avenger. It must be conceded, neverthe- 
less, that the existence of a blood-feud be- 
tween them extenuated if it did not justify 
the act of Joab in the eyes of all Israel. It 
was, in fact, according to the strict ideas of 
that barbarous institution, the imperative 
duty of Joab to shed the blood of Abner, 
who had slain his brother; and that Abner 
himself knew that the death of Asahel would 
be attended with this result, is evinced by his 
anxiety to avoid the fatal necessity of slaying 
his pursuer ; for if the man-slayer is known, 
the avenger is not bound to make any dis- 
tinction as to the circumstances under which 
his relative is slain; and at the present day, 
the one who slays another-in battle is pur- 
sued by the avenger equally with the mur- 
derer. The extent to which the law of 
Moses had interfered with this custom ‘only 
provided for the safety of the man-slayer 
while in a city of refuge. Hebron was a 
city of refuge ; and if Joab had slain Abner 
within that city, the law would have allowed 
David to treat him as a murderer. ‘This 
Joab knew; and hence his meeting Abner 
at the gate, and drawing him aside before he 
entered the city. These details we judge 
necessary, to show that those who most suf- 
fered from the death of Abner, and abhorred 
the manner in which it was inflicted, knew 
that his offence was not punishable by the 
_ king or by the law ; and hence that it was not 
merely the rank and influence of Joab which 
prevented David from calling him to account 
for this barbarous deed. Perhaps he could 
not have punished Joab in any casé ; but it 
is important to know, that in the present case 
the law, custom, and public opinion, did not 
require or permit him to do so. 

The resentment of David was nevertheless 
very great. Like other Eastern sovereigns, 
he must have been impressed with the evils 
of this custom of blood-revenge, and the 
extent to which it interfered with good gov- 
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ernment ; nor was he insensible to the insult 
offered to himself, in the present and other 
instances, by ‘‘the sons of Zeruiah,’’ Joab 
and Abishai, and the high hand with which 
they wrought their own will. ‘I am this 
day weak,” he said, ‘though an anointed 
king; and these men, the sons of Zeruiah, 
are too stubborn for me. Jehovah will 
reward the evil-doer according to his evil 
deeds.”” As it was of the highest impor- 
tance to him that he should be clear of any 
suspicion of having had any part in the death 
of Abner, he publicly, ‘‘ before Jehovah,” 
declared himself guiltless of the blood which 
had been shed, and invoked the full burden 
of that blood on Joab and on his house. 
He ordered a public act of solemn mourning, 
in which he himself took a prominent part ; 
and at the funeral he followed the body, as 
chief mourner, to the grave, where he stood 
weeping, and where he lamented, in elegiac 
verse, over the prince and the great man who 
had that day fallen in Israel. 

This conduct of David tended still further 
to satisfy and conciliate the tribes attached to 
the house of Saul; and by them the murder 
of Abner was never imputed to him. Indeed, 
the event must, at the time, have seemed to 
himself and others any thing but advanta- 
geous for his cause. But we, who have his 
whole history before us, can see that the 
manner in which he ultimately became king 
over all Israel, by the free and unsolicited 
choice of the tribes, was more honorable and 
safe to him, and more becoming his divine 
appointment, than the same result brought 
about through the exertions of Abner, whose 
conduct, as between David and Ishbosheth, 
must have seemed very equivocal, and could, 
at the best, have been but ‘‘ traitorously 
honest.”’ * 

When Ishbosheth heard of Abner’s death 
(without being aware of the plot in which he 
was engaged), he felt that the right arm of 
his kingdom’s strength was broken. Others 
felt this also: and the conviction that the son 
of Saul could not govern the troubled king. 
dom without. Abner, grew stronger every day 
among the tribes;'and directed their eyes to 
David as the only person under whom they 
could expect to realize the benefits the nation 
had expected to enjoy under a regal govern- 
ment. This feeling, this, tendency of the 
nation toward David, was perceived, even in 
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the court of Ishbosheth; and two of his 
officers, brothers, determined ‘to anticipate 
the course which events were taking, by the 
assassination of their master, expecting by 
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the result of a unanimous decision ina great 
council of the eleven tribes, that those tribes 
sent an embassy to David in Hebron to 
invite him to assume the general government 


this act to deserve high rewards and honors} of the nation. This they did on the grounds 


from the king of Judah. Accordingly, they 
stole into his chamber, while, according to 
the universal custom of the East, he slept 
there during the mid-day heat. They pierced 
him as he slept, and then took off his head, 
with which they escaped unperceived, as at 
that time of the day most of the people were 
asleep. The murderers sped to Hebron, and 
laid the head of Saul’s son at the feet of 
David, with the words, ‘‘ Behold the head of 
Tshbosheth, the son of Saul thine enemy, who 
sought thy life. Jehovah hath this day 
avenged my lord the king of Saul and of his 
seed.” Astounding to them was the answer 


—‘‘As Jehovah liveth, who hath redeemed | 


my soul out of every distress! if, when one 
told me, saying, Behold, Saul is dead, think- 
ing that he brought good tidings, I took hold 
of him and slew him at Ziklag, when he ex- 
pected that I should have given him a reward 
for his tidings;— how much more when 
wicked men have slain a just person in his 
own house, upon his own bed, shall I not now 
require his blood from your hand, and destroy 
you from the earth ?’’ And with these words 
he commanded his attendants to remove them 
to an ignominious death. The head of Ish- 
bosheth he ordered to be deposited in the 
sepulchre of Abner. 

The kingdom of Israel-was now without 
even the appearance of a head, nor was there 
any remaining member of the family of Saul 
whom the most zealous adherents of that fallen 
house could dream of supporting in opposition 
to David. Saul had indeed left some sons by 
concubines, but they were living in obscurity, 
and eyen their existence was scarcely known 
to the people. Jonathan also had left one son, 
but he was a mere boy and lame. He was 
five years old when Saul and his sons per- 
ished in the battle of Gilboa, and he became 
lame from a fall which he received when his 
nurse fled with him, as soon as the tidings 
of that overthrow were brought to the house 
of Saul and Jonathan. His name was 
Mephibosheth. 

David had reigned seven years and a half 
in Hebron, when, after the deaths of Abner 
and Ishbosheth, the crown of all Israel 
seemed to devolve upon him, as naturally as 
by an act of succession. It was probably 


of, 1, his military claim, as one who had often 
led them to victory in the days of Saul; and, 
2, of his theocratical claim, as one who had 


Crowns. 
1, 2, 8. Olive, Oak, and Laurel Crowns. 4, 5, 6. Mural, 
Naval, and Military Crowns. (Those which follow are 


fillets and crowns trom th» coins chiefly of Judgan or 
Syrian kings.) 7. M. Vips. Agrippa. 8. Antigonus. 9. An- 
tiochus IV. 10, Antiochus VI. 11. Herod the Great. 
12, Antiochus VIII. 13, 14. Tigranes, king of Armenia. 
15. Aretas, king of Arabia. 


been expressly nominated by God to govern 
Israel. By this we see that the people were 
on this occasion careful to recognize the 
theocracy, since they rested their preference 
of him on his having been nominated to the 
kingdom by Jehovah, and having proved 
himself worthy of it during the reign of 
Saul. The studious avoidance of all notice 
of the seven years in which the tribes had 
been separately ruled seems to intimate a 
desire that this measure should be formally 
regarded as following the death of Saul. 
David intimated his readiness to receive the 
honor designed for him, and to accede to the 
conditions on which the crown was to be 
held. The rulers of the eleven tribes, there- 
fore, at the head of large bodies of the best 
trained men in the several tribes, described 
as ‘‘men that could keep rank,’’ who were 
chosen to represent the whole of their several 
tribes in the great national act of inaugura- 
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tion, repaired to Hebron to make David 
king. ‘The number amounted to not less 
than three hundred and forty thousand, and 
the enumeration in the book of Chronicles 
(1 Chron. xii. 23, ad fin.) is accompanied 
with several remarks, which the scantiness 
of our information concerning the distinctive 
character of the tribes makes interesting. It 
appears that many members of the tribe of 
Judah had adhered to the house of Saul, 
and abode within its dominions; for, on the 
present occasion, six thousand eight hundred 
men of that tribe, armed with shield and 
spear, came with thesothers to submit to 
David. There were seven thousand one 
hundred Simeonites of valor. The Levites 
sent four thousand six hundred ; and there 
were three thousand seven hundred priests, 
headed by Jehoiada, the son of Benaiah ; 
besides whom came Zadok at the head of 
twenty-two chiefs of his father’s house. This 
Zadok, of the old pontificial line of Hleazar, 
is the same who was long after made sole 
high-priest by Solomon, to the final exelu- 
sion of the house of Eli; but, on the present 
occasion, he is particularly noticed as ‘‘a 
young man, mighty in valor,’ which shows 
— as indeed appears in the history — that 
the pursuits of the Levites, and even of the 
Aaronites, were not exclusively of an 
ecclesiastical and civil nature. From Ben- 
jamin came three thousand men; but the 
greater part of this tribe held back, still 
cherishing a lingering and futile attachment 
to the house of Saul, the rule of which had 
given to the tribe a flattering pre-eminence, 
which it was unwilling to relinquish. The 
half-tribe of Manasseh on this side the Jor- 
dan sent eighteen thousand men; and the 
proud tribe of Ephraim testified its concur- 
rence by sending twenty-eight thousand. 
From Issachar came only two hundred men ; 
but these were the chief persons in the tribe, 
the whole of which was at their beck, and 
would have been in attendance if required. 
‘To them is given the marked character of 
being men of political prudence and sagacity, 
who knew better than most men how Israel 
ought to act under the present and other 
circumstances, and whose support was there- 
fore of great value to David. From Zebu- 
Jun came not fewer than fifty thousand men, 
skilled in the use of all warlike weapons, 
and ‘‘ not double-hearted,”’ with respect to 
the object for which they came. Naphtali 
furnished one thousand captains, and with 
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them thirty-seven thousand men, armed with 
shield and spear. Dan supplied twenty- 
eight thousand six hundred able warriors, 
and Asher forty thousand. The tribes 
beyond Jordan, Reuben, Gad, and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, sent, collectively, one 
hundred and twenty thousand warlike men. 
One obvious remark, arising from the survey 
of these numbers, is the comparative large- 
ness of the proportions furnished by the 
remoter tribes, to the north and beyond Jor- 
dan. This is, perhaps, explained by the 
absence in those tribes of any pretensions 
for themselves, and of any strong attach- 
ment for the house of Saul, which could 
interfere with the heartiness of their recog- 
nition of the claims of David; together with 
the operation of the principles which gives 
to a prophet and a great man the least degree 
of honor in and near his own home. 

With this vast body, the flower of the 
Hebrew nation, and representing the whole 
of it, ‘‘ David made a league before the 
Lord,”’ which can be eonstrued to have no 
other meaning than that which has already 
been indicated in the case of Saul, that he 
bound himself by oath to observe the con- 
ditions on which he received the sceptre, 
which are now unknown. He was then 
anointed king, and received the homage of 
his new subjects; and the whole was ter- 
minated by a feast to all the multitude as- 
sembled at Hebron, supplies for which were 
liberally sent in by all the neighboring 
tribes, ‘‘ on asses, on camels, on mules, and on 
oxen,” and consisted of meat, meal, figs, rais- 
ins, wine, oil, oxen, and sheep, in great abun- 
dance. ‘‘ For there was great joy in Israel.” 

The first act of David’s reign was to 
undertake the reduction of the fortress of 
Jebus, on Mount Zion, which had remained 
in the hands of the natives ever since the 
days of Joshua, and which, as Josephus re- 
ports,* had been, from its situation and its 
fortifications, hitherto deemed impregnable. 
The Jebusites, therefore, ridiculed the at- 
tempt, and appear to have placed the lame 
and the blind on the walls, in derision, as 
fully sufficient to keep him out. But from 
the lower city, which was already in the 
possession of the Israelites, there was ‘‘a 
gutter,’ or subterrancous communication, 
with the fortress, by which David introdueed 
a party of men and took “the stronghold of 
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Zion.”’ In the operations of this siege such 
ability and conduct were displayed by Joab, 
that he was appointed to the same chief com- 
mand of the armies of Israel which he had 
previously held in the separate kingdom of 
Judah. The fact that David’s rule was like- 
ly, under all circumstances, to find the most 
zealous supporters in his own tribe of Judah, 
probably disinclined him to remove from its 
borders ; and he determined to make his new 
conquest the metropolis of his empire. A 
more central situation, with respect to all 
the tribes, would have placed him in the hands 
of the Ephraimites, whose cordiality toward a 
Judahite king might well be suspected, and 
in whom little confidence could be placed 
in times of danger and difficulty. Similar 
considerations have dictated the choice of a 
very inconveniently situated capital to the 
reigning dynasty of Persia. But although 
better sites for a metropolitan city might have 
been found in the largest extent of Palestine, 
there were not better within the limits to 
which, for the reasons indicated, the choice 
of David was confined. That the site is 
overlooked from the Mount of Olives, al- 
though a great disadvantage in the eyes of 
modern military engineers, was of little con- 
sequence under the ancient systems of war- 
fare, and could not countervail the peculiar 
advantages which it offered in being en- 
closed on three sides by a natural fosse of 
ravines and deep valleys, and terminating in 
an eminence, which, while strong in its 
defences from without, commanded the town 
within, and was capable of being strongly 
fortified. The united influence of all these 
considerations appears to have determined the 
preference of David for a site which was open 
to the serious objection, among others, of 
being so remote from the northern tribes as 
to render the legal obligation of resort to it 
‘three times every year a more burdensome 
matter to them than it need. have been had a 
more central situation been chosen. 

Itiis supposed that David first gave the 
mame of Jerusalem (‘‘ the possession of 
peace”’) to the city; but this is not quite 
certain. On Mount Zion he fixed his resi- 
dence, and erected a palace and other build- 
dings, and it was.on this account called ‘ the 
eity of David.” 
‘whole metropolis ever after remained what 
may be called the royal quarter of the town. 


* Counting ‘from his first becoming king over | 
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The Philistines had good reason to dread 
the consequences of the consolidation of all 
the power of the Hebrew tribes in hands of 
such tried vigor as those of David, and they 
deemed it prudent to set upon him before he 
had time to establish himself firmly in his 
kingdom. Their measures were so well 
planned, and so secretly executed, that they 
appeared suddenly, in great force, in the 
heart of Judzea, and took the king’s native 
town of Bethlehem before he was able to 
make any resistance. Indeed, the danger of 
his position was so urgent, that he was 
obliged to withdraws for present safety, with 
some attached followers, to his old retreat in 
the cave of Adullam. It was here that he 
happened to express a longing desire for a 
drink of water from that well of his native 
town at which the thirst of his younger days 
had often been assuaged. Hearing this, 
three of his most valiant and devoted men, 
Joab, Jashobeam, and Eleazar, secretly de- 
parted, and, breaking through the host of 
the Philistines, which was encamped along 
the valley of Rephaim, brought him the 
precious fluid for which they had perilled 
their lives. But when the king received it 
he would not drink, but poured it out asa 
libation to Jehovah. 

Soon after this, David, encouraged by a 
favorable answer from God, fell upon the 
Philistines, and so effectually discomfited 
them in two different onsets, that they were 
never after able to make head against him or 
any of his successors. Thus was one of the 
most irritating thorns in the side of Israel 
most effectually removed. 

And now, when David had a respite from 
war, about the tenth year of his reign,* he 
thought of the ark of God, which had 80 
long remained in the house of Abinadab, at 
Kirjath-jearim, and contemplated its removal 
to Jerusalem, that the place which had now 
become the capital of the human kingdom, 
might also become the capital of the invisi- 
ble King. The design being received with 
approbation by the elders and chiefs of Israel 
whom he consulted, the king prepared for 
its execution, by despatching messengers 
throughout all Israel, to summon all the 
priests and Levites, and to invite as many of 
the people as were so disposed to attend the 
solemnity. He also prepared a tabernacle f 
to receive the ark on its arrival. Accord- 


t The old tabernacle, made in the wilderness, 
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ingly, at the appointed time, the ark was 
removed from the house of Abinadab, upon 
a new cart, attended by David and his court, 
by a large body of priests and Levites, who 
sang and played on various instruments 
of music, and by a numerous concourse of 
people from all parts of the kingdom. On 
the irregularity of removing it on a cart, we 
have already had occasion to remark. This 
irregularity gave occasion to an accident, 
attended with such fatal consequences as 
threw an effectual damp upon the joy of the 
solemnity ; for the cart being at one place 
much shaken by the oxen, the cfficious 
Uzzah, the son or grandson of Abinadab, 
was struck dead upon the spot for putting 
forth his hand to stay the ark, none but the 
priests being warranted to touch it under 
pain of death. (Num. iv. 15.) This 
event struck David and the people with such 
consternation, that the intention of taking 
the ark to Jerusalem was relinquished, and 
it was left in the house of a Levite named 
Obed-edom, near which the circumstance 
oceurred. But about three months after, 
hearing that the blessing of Jehovah had 
very evidently rested on the house in which 
the ark lay, the king hastened to complete 
his design. _ He perceived the former impro- 
prieties, and directed that the priests should 
now bear the ark upon their shoulders ; and 
the whole solemnity was placed under the 
direction of Chenaniah, the chief of the 
Levites, who was found to be best acquainted 
with the proper observances. This was a 
great day in Israel. Nothing was omitted 
by which the occasion could be honored. In 
the presence of that sacred symbol of the 
Divine King, David laid aside his royal 
mantle, and appeared in such a garb as the 
Levites wore, with and before whom he went, 
as one of them ; andas they sang and played 
the triumphant song which he had composed 
for the occasion, he accompanied them with 
his renowned harp, and danced to the joyful 
sounds it gave forth. Michal, the daughter 
of Saul, beheld this from a window, when 
the procession was approaching its destina- 
tion; and she, imbued with some of the 
royal notions which had been fatal to her 
father and his house, despised him in heart 
for acting so far beneath what she conceived 
to be the dignity of the king of Israel ; and 


as it appears, at Gibeon; why David erected a 
new tabernacle, instead of removing the former, 
does not clearly appear; but it is probable that 
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when he came home, she could not. refrain 
from allowing vent to this feeling. The reply 
of David was spirited and proper, declaring 
that it was before Jehovah, the true king of 
Israel, that he had laid aside the king, and 
made himself one with the people. And if 
this were to be vile, as she deemed, “I will 
yet be more vile than thus, and will be base 
in mine own sight.”’ is 

David now instituted a regular and orderly 
attendance upon the ark and its tabernacle. 
But the regular services of religion were still 
performed at Gibeon, where the old tabernacle 
and altar remained, and which was still there- 
fore the place of concourse to the nation at 
their great festivals. Here the priests rendered 
their services, under Zadok. The solemn 
removal of the ark, and its dignified repose 
in the city of David, were well calculated to 
make an impression upon the multitudes who 
were present on that occasion, and awaken 
their slumbering zeal for Jehovah. These 
favorable and becoming dispositions the king 
wished to confirm and strengthen, and for 
that end made suitable regulations in the 
services of the priests and Levites, and this 
especially by animating and _ instructive 
psalms, which were composed partly by him- 
self, and partly by other gifted persons. They 
were sung not only by the Levites at all the 
sacrifices, but also by the people while on 
their way to the national altar, to attend the 
feasts. A very precious collection of these 
compositions has been preserved to our own 
day in the book of Psalms, which has in all 
subsequent ages ministered much edification 
and comfort to a large portion of mankind. 
By such instructive means. David, without 
coercive measures, brought the whole nation 
to forget their idols, and to worship Jehovah 
alone; and thus also their religion became 
honorable, even in the eyes of foreigners, and 
acceptable to many of them. The above is 
the first occasion on which Zadok is mentioned 
as high-priest. But after this, throughout the 
reign of David, he and Abiathar are often 
named separately or together, as both bearing 
that character—a singular innovation, result- 
ing probably from circumstances over which 
the king had little control. It seems likely 
that after Saul had slain the priests of Itha- 
mar’s line at Nob he Eslied, the pontificate 
to the line of Eleazar, in the person of Zadok ; 


it was too large for the place within his new 
palace, which, for the present, he intended it to 
occupy. 
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while David and his people, during his wan- 
dering and his reign in Judah, had been ac- 
customed to look to Abiathar, the escaped 
son of Ahimelech, as the high-priest; and 
that, on his accession to the throne of Israel, 
he found the people so accustomed to regard 
Zadok as high-priest, that he thought it 
proper and prudent to recognize him in that 
character, without depriving Abiathar of the 
consideration he had previously enjoyed. If 
this explanation be correct, Zadok would 
have had this advantage over Abiathar, that 
he had actually discharged the regular func- 
tions of the high-priesthood at the tabernacle, 
which the other had never an opportunity of 
doing. It is probably on this account, that 
wherever the two names occur together, that 
of Zadok is placed first. 

About five years after this, and the fifteenth 
of David’s reign, when the king had finished 
and inhabited his palace of cedar, ‘‘ and God 
had given him rest from his enemies round 
about,’”’ he meditated a design of building a 
temple to Jehovah, in place of the temporary 
tabernacle which he had provided. This 
design he mentioned to the prophet Nathan, 
to whom it seemed so obviously proper, that 
he gave it much commendation and encour- 
agement. But the night following, a mes- 
sage from God to David was delivered to 
him. _ This message declared it seemly that 
the temple of God should be built by a man 
of peace ; but his life had been spent in war- 
fare, and he had shed much blood. He was 
therefore directed to leave the accomplish- 
ment of his plan to his son and successor, 
whose reign should be one of peace. Never- 
theless it’ was well for David that this inten- 
tion had been formed ; for the Lord, to testify 
his approbation of this and other evidences 
of his zeal, and of his attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the theocracy, promised to make his 
name ‘‘as great as the names of the great 
ones who are on the earth ;’’ and, far beyond 
this, the Lord promised ‘‘to build him a 
house,” by establishing the succession in his 
house, and by granting to his posterity an 
eternal kingdom. The gratitude with which 
ths promise was received by David seems to 
show he had some conception of its extensive 
import. He went, and seating himself most 
reverently on the ground before the ark, 
poured forth the strong expression of his 
gratitude. 

As the Israelites were always victorious in 
war while they were faithful to their God and 
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to the principles of the theocracy, so now the 
arms of David prospered in whatever direction 
they were turned. Indeed, it is scarcely until 
his reign that the national character of the 
Hebrews can be deemed to have recovered 
of the wounds which it had received in 
Egypt; and we find amorg them little 
military skill, and as little valor or fortitude. 
But from this time forward, trained to war 
and victory by David, they may be recognized 
as a truly courageous people, possessing 
among them as much military skill, science, 
and discipline, as any other nation of the 
same rank and age could claim. 

The neighboring and rival nations had 
soon cause to learn that a new king reigned 
in Israel. The time was come for the old 
enemies, who had so often inspired the 
Israelites with dread, to be afraid in their 
turn; and even the more distant foreign 
princes, whose assistance they procured, had 
cause to repent of provoking an enemy 
more puissant than themselves. It was 
now the turn of the Philistines to receive 
the yoke to which they had accustomed 
Israel. Attacked in their own country, 
and beaten on all hands, they were brought 
under tribute and subjection. The Moab- 
ites were more heavily dealt with: to 
secure his conquest, David thought it neces- 
sary to act with a severity not usual with 
him ; for he put to death one half of those who 
were taken with arms in their hands: and 
although it was then, or had been not long 
previously, usual for the nations to put all 
the armed men to death, this deed strikes 
us as harsh, fiom comparison with the 
milder general character of Davd’s own 
warfare, and can only be explained by ref- 
erence to some peculiar circumstances with 
which we are unacquainted. 

In the ancient promises to the Hebrews, 
the limit to which, in their palmy state, 
their victorious arms should extend, had 
been as clearly defined as the limit of their 
own proper territory. And the distinction 
here incidentally mentioned, between the limit 
of the proper country destined for their own 
occupation, and that of the subject territory 
which should be acquired, is of consider- 
able importance, and should not be over- 
looked or confounded as it often has been. 
The limit of conquest was fully reached by 
David. 

Eastward this limit was to extend to the 
Euphrates. Of the kings who reigned in 
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the intermediate country, one of the most 
owerful was Hadadezer, king of Zobah. 
his sovereign, whose dominion extended 
eastward to the Euphrates, was defeated by 
David in the first battle, and lost twenty 
thousand infantry, seven thousand horsemen 
with their horses, and one thousand chariots 
of war. Of the chariots, the king of 
Israel preserved a hundred, with horses for 
them; but, mindful that the law of the 
kingdom forbade the accumulation of horses, 
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all the others were destroyed. The Syrians 
of Damascus, who were allies (perhaps 
tributaries) of Hadadezer, and came to bis 
assistance, shared his fate. Hadad, their 
king, was vanquished, with the loss of 
twenty-two thousand men, and David 
brought his territory under subjection to his 
sceptre. These two victories carried the 
eastern limit of his conquests to the Euphra- 
tes. Josephus adduces the testimony of a 
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native historian, Nicolaus of Damascus, in 
confirmation of the testimony which the 
Hebrew writers have left. From this it 
seems that the kingdom, of which Damascus 
was the capital, had grown very powerful 
under this Hadad, who might, indeed, be 
considered as its actual founder; but after 
various engagements with King David, was 
finally overthrown in a great battle near 
the Kuphrates, in which he performed deeds 
worthy of his high name. Josephus him- 
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self, in conformity with the scriptural ac- 
count, relates that after David had reduced 
to his obedience Damascus and all Syria, 
having strong garrisons in every place where 
they seemed necessary, he returned in tri- 
th to Jerusalem, where he consecrated 
to God the golden shields which had been 
borne by the royal guard of Hadadezer, 
from whose cities he also brought much 
spoil of brass for the service of the future 
temple. 

While David was engaged in these victo- 
ries, the southern frontier of his conquests was, 
according to ancient promises, extended south- 
ward to the Red Sea. This was the work 
of Joab’s valiant brother, Abishai, who de- 
feated the Kdomites in ‘“‘ the Valley of 
Salt,’’ at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, and then carried his victorious 
arms into the mountains, the enclosed val- 
leys, and the rocky wildernesses of Mount 
Seir, leaving garrisons to secure the advan- 
tages he had gained. 

David was too well acquainted with the 
law to attempt to incorporate any of these 
conquests as integral parts of the Hebrew 
territory. He appears in most cases to 
have left the internal government of the 
conquered states in the hands of the native 
princes, who were required to render an- 
nually a certain amount of tribute, consisting, 
for the most part, of such articles as their 
country afforded in the most abundance, or 
which they had the best means of procuring 
or producing. The delivery of such tribute 
from subject states, under the name of 
presents, was anciently, as it is now, an 
occasion of great pomp and ceremony, 
which, on another occasion,.we shall more 
particularly notice. The obedience of the 
more distant conquests was secured by 
garrisons, which do not seem to have been 
judged necessary in those nearer countries 
which the mere vicinity of the conquering 
power might sufficiently control. 

Thus David literally became a ‘king of 
kings,’ and his fame extended into far 
countries. Some states which had been at 
hostilities with the states conquered by him 
sent splendid embassies, with valuable 
gifts, to congratulate him on his successes, 
Among these, Toi, the king of Hamah, upon 
the Orontes, who had been at war with 
Hadadezer, is particularly mentioned. He ~ 
sent his own son Joram “to salute and 
bless” King David, and to deliver costly 
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gifts, such as vessels and utensils of gold, 
silver; and fine brass. All the surplus 
wealth thus acquired from the states he con- 
-quered, or from those which sought his 
friendship and alliance, was treasured up by 
him for the great. work which he had so much 
‘at heart, and which his son was destined to 
execute. 

But of all David’s foreign alliances, the 
earliest. and ‘most. valuable was that with 
Hiram, king of Tyre. This had. been 
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formed very soon’ after’ David» had taken 


Jerusalem and defeated the Philistines, and 
seems to have been sought by Hiram’; for 
it will be remembered that David was 
famous in the closely neighboring »states 
before he became king; and no doubt not 
only his eminent public qualities, but his 
remarkable personal history, was familiar 
not less to the Pheenicians than to the 
Philistines. And although an enterprising 
commercial and skilful manufacturing nation, 
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like them, would be disposed: to look down 
upon a people ‘so inferior to themselves as 
the Hebrews in the finer and larger arts of 
social life, military talents and. success, and 
such heroic qualities as the character of 
David. offered, have never yet failed: to be 
appreciated, wherever found. | Hiram 
‘*was ever a lover of -David,’’ and the 
offered alliance must have been the more 
gratifying to him as it came before ‘ David 
acquired a name, and [before] his fame 
went out into all lands, and the Lord 
brought the fear of him upon all nations.’ 
This alliance was one of mutual advantage. 


Tyre possessed but a narrow strip of maritime 
territory, the produce of which, if sedulously 
cultivated, would have been very inadequate 
to the supply of its teeming population and 
numerous fleets. But, besides this, the 
absorbing devotion of the Phoenicians to 
commerce and the arts rendered them averse 
to the. slow pursuits of agriculture, the 
products of which they could so much. more 
easily obtain by exchange against the 
products of their. foreign traffic and their 
skill. To them therefore it was a most in- 
valuable circumstance, that behind them lay 
a country in the hands of a people who had 
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none of the advantages which were so much 
prized by themselves, but who had abun- 
dance of corn, wine, oil, and cattle, to barter 
for them. An alliance cemented by such 
reciprocal benefits, and undisturbed by ter- 
ritorial designs or jealousies, was likely to 
be permanent ; and we know that it tended 
much to advance the Hebrews in the arts 
which belong to civilized life, and to promote 
the external splendor of this and the ensu- 
ing reign. In the present instance, Hiram 
supplied the architects and mechanics, as 
well as the timber (hewn in. Lebanon), 
whereby David was enabled to build his 
palace of cedar, and to undertake the other 
works which united the upper and lower 
cities, and rendered Jerusalem a strong and 
comely metropolis. 

In the midst of his success and glory, the 
memory of Jonathan was still very dear to 
David. He caused inquiry to’ be made 
whether any of his family remained, ‘< to 
whom he might show kindness;”’ he then 
first heard of his lame son Mephibosheth, 
and caused him to be conducted to Jeru- 
salem. The afflicted young man was re- 
ceived with great kindness by the king; 
who restored to him the lands which had 
belonged to Saul for the support of his 
household, but desired that he would him- 
self be a constant guest at the royal table, 
even as one of the king’s own sons. This 
generous treatment, with the continued 
kindness which he afterward received, won 
entirely the open heart of Jonathan’s son. 
He became strongly attached to the person 
and interests of David, whose higher 
qualities he regarded with admiration and 
reverence. 

It was probably in the period of peace and 
glory which followed the victories of David 
over all the enemies of Israel, that he em- 
ployed himself in the organization of the 
government. The very important part which 
he took in giving to all the departments of the 
government the form and character which he 
desired it to bear in future times, has, it seems 
.to us, been rather overlooked and under- 
valued. For, in truth, David was the real 
founder of the Hebrew monarchy; and in 
that character his great abilities appear not 
less prominently than in the various other 
endowments by which he was so eminently 
distinguished from the mass of mankind. 

During the days of his adversity, when 
persecuted by Saul, David had been treated 
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by Nahash, the king of Ammon, with some 
kindness, of which he cherished a very grate- 
ful remembrance. When, therefore, he heard 
of his death, he sent an embassy to condole 
with the new king, Hanun, upon the loss 
of his father, and to congratulate him upon 
his peaceable succession. But this prince 
was led by his courtiers to regard the ambas- 
sadors as spies, and dared to give them such 
treatment as was then, and would be at this 
day in the Hast, regarded as the most igno- 
minious which any men could receive. He 
caused their beards to be shaved, and their 
long garments to be cut short at their but- 
tocks, and in this condition sent them away. 
When David heard of this grievous insult to 
him through his ambassadors, he was filled 
with indignation. He sent messengers to 
meet these personages, and to relieve them 
from. the necessity of appearing at his court 
in their present degraded condition, by di- 
recting them to remain at Jericho until the 
renewed growth of their beards might enable 
them to appear without shame. As the in- 
sult was too gross to be allowed to pass un- 
punished, David ordered Joab to march with 
an imposing force against the Ammonites. 
Meanwhile that people had not been idle ; 
but, fully aware of the probable effect of 
their ungenerous conduct, and not confiding 
in their own strength, they engaged the 
asisstance of some of the neighboring princes 
of Syria—in fact, ‘“‘hired’’ them as 
mercenaries, being the first example of the 
kind which history offers. The force thus 
obtained from four Syrian princes amounted 
to thirty-three thousand men, who came and 
encamped before Medeba in the land of 
Ammon. The force of the Ammonites them- 
selves marched out of the town when the 
army of Israel appeared. Joab with his 
usual address hastened to prevent the junc- 
tion of the two armies, and himself turned 
against the Syrians, while his brother Abishai 
kept the Ammonites in check. The Syrians 
were speedily put to flight by Joab; and 
when the Ammonites saw this, they also fled 
before Abishai, and hastened into the city. 
In a second éampaign, David himself 
marched against a powerful army, composed 
not only of the Syrians, but of Assyrians 
from beyond the Euphrates, whose assistance 
had been procured by Hadadezer, who seems 
now to have determined on a last and grand 
effort to recover and secure his independence. 
This formidable army was under the command 
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of Shobach, the general of Hadadezer, and 
were encamped at Helam, near the Euphrates, 
where David found them. In the terrible 
battle which ensued, the Israelites were 
victorious ; and that day they destroyed 700 
chariots, 7,000 horses, and 40,000 foot, being 
about half the force which the Syrians on 
both sides the river had been able to bring 
into the field. By this decisive victory the 
Syrian nations were completely subuded, and 
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the Ammonites were henceforth left to their 
own resources. 

The next campaign against that nation 
David left to the conduct of Joab, remaining 
himself at Jerusalem. Joab marched into 
the land of Ammon, and, after ravaging the 
country, laid siege to the metropolitan city 
of Rabbah, or Rabbath-Ammon,* which for 
some time held out against him. 

There was little in this war to occasion 


* The site of the ancient capital of the Am- 
monites was first indicatd by Seetzen, and has 
since been visited by various travellers. The 
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original names of this town, which existed in the 
time of Moses, Ammon and Rabbath-Ammon, 
were for a time obscured by that of Philadelphia, 


RUINS OF AMMON. 


which it took from Ptolemy Philadelphus, by 
whom it was rebuilt. That any portions of the 
ruins are of earlier date than this rebuilding by 
him, it would be absurd to expect; and most of 
them are obviously of later date, and may, for the 
most part, be referred to the period of the Roman 
domination in Syria. The present natives of the 
country now know nothing of the name of Phila- 
delphia, but give to the site its original name 
of Ammon. 

The very precise manner in which the proph- 
ecies applicable to the city have been fulfilled 
gives to the place more interest than it could his- 
torically claim, although even that is not incon- 
siderable. The description which is the most 
available for our purposes is that which Lord 
Lindsay has given. In transcribing it, however, 
we omit the account of the ruins, which, although 


of high interest in themselves, are not such as the 
purpose of the present work requires us to de- 
scribe : 
“The scenery waxed drearier and drearier, as, 
at ten hours and a half from Jerash, we descended 
a precipitous stony slope into the valley of Ammon, 
and crossed a beautiful stream called Moiet Am- 
mon. It has its source in a pond a few hundred. 
paces from the south-west end of the town, and, 
after passing under ground several times, empties 
itself into the Zerka (Jabbok). The valley is 
bordered at intervals by strips of stunted grass, 
often interrupted; no oleanders cheered the eye 
with their rich blossoms; the hills on both sides 
were rocky and bare, and pierced with excavations 
and natural caves. Here, at a turning in the nar- 
row valley, commence the antiquities of Ammon. 
It was situated on both sides the stream. The 


‘this valley of desolation. 
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much anxiety in the king, who remained 
quiet at Jerusalem, where, in an evi! and un- 
guarded hour, his inordinate desires brought 
him very low, and entailed much anguish 
and sorrow on his future reign. 

One afternoon the king arose from his 
mid-day sleep, and walked on the terraced 
roof of his palace, from the commanding 
height of which he unhappily caught a view 
of a woman bathing. This was the beautiful 
Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the Hittite, 
who was then serving under Joab at the 
siege of Rabbah. The king sent for her, 
and she became with child by him. Afilict- 
ed at this event, which was so calculated, by 
betraying the adulterous connection, to bring 
upon the woman the: ignominious death 
which the law demanded, if the husband 
should think proper to demand her punish- 
ment, David sent to desire Joab to send him 
to Jerusalem, as if with news of the war, 
hoping that his presence about this time 
would screen, or at least render doubtful, 
the effects of his own crime. But Uriah, 
either, as he professed, thinking the gratifi- 
cations of home inconsistent with the obliga- 


tions of his military service, or suspecting | 


the fidelity of his wife, avoided her during 
his stay, and remained publicly among the 
king’s attendants. Disappointed in this 
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device by the proud honor or caution of 
Uriah, the king concluded that the life of 
Bathsheba and his own character could only 
be secured by his death. This therefore he 
contrived, in concert with the unprincipled 
Joab, in such a manner as to make him 
perish by the sword of the Ammonites, 
although this could not be effected without 
involving several other men in the slaughter. 
David concluded his complicated crime by 
sending back to Joab, through the messen- 
gers who brought this intelligence, a hypo- 
critical message of condolence: ‘‘ Let not 
this trouble thee, for the sword devoureth 
one as well as another.’ And then, to fill 
up the measure of his successful guilt, he 
openly took Bathsheba to wife, after the 
days of her mourning were expired ; and she 
bore him a son.* 

But the deed which David had done with 
so much privacy, thinking to escape human 
detection, ‘“‘ displeased Jehovah; and he 
sent Nathan the prophet to reprove him.” 
This he did with much tact, in a well-known 
and beautiful tale of oppression and distress, 
so framed that the king did not at the first 
perceive its application to himself, and which 
worked so powerfully upon his feelings that 
his anger was kindled against the man ‘‘ who 
had no pity,”’ and he declared not only that 


dreariness of its present aspect is quite indescrib- 
able. It looks like the abode of death. The 
valley stinks with dead camels. One of them 
was rotting in the stream, and, although we saw 
none among the ruins, they were absolutely cov- 
ered in every direction with their dung. That 
morniny’s ride would have convinced a sceptic. 
How runs the prophecy? ‘I will make Rabbah 
a stable for camels, and the Ammonites for flocks ; 
and ye shall know that I am the Lord!’ 

‘‘ Nothing but the croaking of frogs and screams 
of wild birds broke the silence, as we advanced up 
Passing on the left an 
unopened tomb (for the singularity in these re- 
gions is where the tomb has not been violated), sev- 
eral broken sarcophagi, and an aqueduct, in one 
spot full of human skulls, a bridge on the right, a 
ruin on the left, apparently the southern gate of 
the town, a high wall and lofty terrace, with one 
pillar still standing, the remains probably of a por- 
tico, we halted under the square building supposed 
by Seetzen to have been a mausoleum, and, after 
a hasty glance at it, hurried up the glen in search 
of the principal ruins, which we found much more 
extensive and interesting than we expected, not 
certainly in such good preservation as those of 
Jerash, but designed on a much grander scale. 
Storks were perched in every direction on the tops 
of the different buildings; others soared at an 
immense height above us. 


“Ammon is now quite deserted, except by the | 


| 


| beautiful condition. 


Bedouins who water their flocks at its little river. 
We met sheep and goats by thousands, and cam- 
els by hundreds, coming down to drink, all in 
How — let me again cite the 
prophecy — how runs it? ‘Ammon shall be a 
desolation! — Rabbah of the Ammonites... 
shall be a desolate heap !—I will make Rabbah a 
stable for camels, and the Ammonites a couching 
place for flocks ; and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord!’ ” / 


* The group of incidents noticed in this part 
of the sacred narrative contains the tragedy of 
David’s life, which grew in all its parts out of the 
polygamy, with its evil consequences, into which 
he had plunged on becoming king. Underneath 
the splendor of his last glorious campaign against 
the Ammonites was a dark story, known probably 
at that time only to a very few; the double crime 
of adultery with Bathsheba, and of the virtual 
murder of Uriah. The crimes are undoubtedly 
those of a common Oriental despot. But the 
rebuke of Nathan; the sudden revival of the king’s 
conscience; his grief for the sickness of the child ; 
the gathering of his uncles and elder brothers 
around him; his return of hope and peace; are 
characteristic of David, and of David only. But 
the clouds from this time gathered over David’s 
fortunes, and henceforward “the sword never 
departed from his house” (2 Sam. xii. 10).— 
Bible Lietionary. \ A. B. 
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he should, as the law required, make a four- 
fold restitution, but, with a severity beyond 
the law of the case, pronounced a sentence 
of death upon him. Instantly the prophet 
retorted, ‘“‘ Thow art the man!” In the 
name of the Lord, he authoritatively up- 
braided him with his ingratitude and trans- 
gression, and threatened him that the sword 
which he had privily employed to cut off 
Uriah should never depart from his own 
house, and that his own wives should be 
publicly dishonored by his neighbor. 2 Sam. 
xii. 1-14. 

Convicted and confounded, David instant- 
ly confessed his guilt—<‘‘I have sinned 
against Jenovan!”’ and for this speedy 
humiliation, without attempting to dissemble 
or cloak his guilt, the Lord was pleased to 
remit the sentence of death which he had pro- 
nounced on himself, and to transfer it to the 
fruit of his crime. The child died; and the 

’ Rabbins remark that three more. of David’s 
sons were cut off by violent deaths, thus 
completing as it were the fourfold retaliation 
for the murder of Uriah, which he had him- 
self denounced. 

The fall of David is one of the most in- 
structive and alarming recorded in that most 
faithful and impartial of all histories, the 
Holy Bible. And the transgression of one 
idle and unguarded moment pierced him 
through with many sorrows and imbittered 
the remainder of his life, and gave occasion 
for the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme on 
account of this crying offence of ‘‘ the man 
after God’s own heart.” When he only cut 
off the skirt of Saul’s robe, Avs heart smote 
him for the indignity thus offered to his 
master ; but when he treacherously cut off a 

. faithful and gallant soldier, who was fighting 
his battles, after having defiled his bed, his 
heart smote him not —at least we read not 
of any compunction or remorse of conscience 
till Nathan was sent to reprove him. Then, 
indeed, his sorrow was extreme; and his 
Psalms, composed on this occasion, express 
in the most pathetic strains the anguish of 
a wounded spirit, and the bitterness of his 

enitence. (See Ps, xxxi., li,  cili.) 

till the rising again of David holds forth no 
encouragement to sinners who may wish to 
shelter themselves under his example, or 
flatter themselves with the hope of obtaining 
his forgiveness; for though his life was 
spared, yet God inflicted upon him those 
temporal punishments which the prophet had 
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denounced. The remainder of his days were 
as disastrous as the beginning had been — 
prosperous. 

These things happened about the eigh- 
teenth year of David’s reign, and the forty- 
eighth of his age. 

Soon after this, Joab, always zealous for 
the honor and credit of his master, though — 
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Assyrian and Egyptian Crowns. 


1. Crown of Upper Egypt. 2. Crown of Lower Egypt. 
5 Crown of Upper and Lower Egypt united. 4. Crowns 
ofa Prince. 5. Crown ofa Queen or Princess 6. Crown 
—— a Sassanian medal. 7. Crown from Nineveh mar- 

es. 


not himself an unambitious man, sent to 
acquaint David that he had taken the royal 
quarter of the city of Rabbah; and as this 
contained the sources from which the rest 


Modern Asiatic Crowns. 


1. Crown of NadirShah. 2. Crown of Feth Ali Shah. 
8. Ottoman Crown. 
was supplied with water, it was not possible 
that it could much longer hold out. He 
therefore desired that the king would come 
with a suitable re-enforcement and carry the 
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David did so. 
The spoil taken in this metropolis was im- 
mense ; and among it was the crown of the 
king, of gold set round with jewels, and 
worth a talent of gold, which may be reck- 
oned at nearly thirty thousand dollars. 
This was ‘“‘ set upon David’s head;’’ but 
whether as appropriating it to his own future 
use as king of Israel, or as the act of a con- 
queror to denote the transferrence to himself 
of that sovereignty over Ammon which the 
native princes had hitherto enjoyed, is not 
quite evident. It is certain that such of this 
cruel and arrogant people as were taken in 
Rabbah were treated with unusual severity 
—not, indeed, by their being put to tortur- 
ing deaths, as the ambiguous terms of the 
text have suggested, but by their being 
reduced to personal servitude, and devoted to 
the most laborious employments which exist- 
ed among the Hebrews, being such as those 
of sawing and cleaving wood, of harrowing 
the ground, and of laboring in the brick- 
fields. 

This was prosperity; as was, not long 
after, the birth of another son from Bath- 
sheba. This son was Sotomon, who, long 
before hjs birth, and long before his mother 
was known to David, had been pointed out 
by name as ‘“‘ the man of peace,’’ who was 
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to succeed him on the throne, and through 

whom his dynasty was to reign in Israel. 
But the commencement of the evils 

threatened upon the house of David was not 


long withheld. Amnon, the eldest of his 
sons, conceived a violent passion for his 
half-sister, Tamar, the full sister of Absalom. 
By a feigned sickness, he procured her 
presence in his house, and delayed not to 
declare to her his criminal desires; and 
finding that he could not persuade her to 
compliance, he by force effected her dishon- 
or. Then, passing suddenly from a crimi- 
nal excess of Jove to an equal excess of 
hate, he expelled her ignominiously from his 
house. Tamar, in her grief, rent her vir- 
ginal robe and threw dust upon her head, 
and sought the asylum of her brother Absa- 
lom’s house ; for, according to the ideas of 
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‘the East, the son of the same mother is, 
more than even the father, the proper per- 
son to protect a female and to redress her 
wrongs. No man could be more haughty 
and implacable than Absalom; but he was 
also deeply politic; and while he received 
the unhappy Tamar with tenderness, he de- 
sired her to conceal her grief, seeing that a 
brother was the cause of it, and to spend 
her remaining days in retirement in his 
house. He made no complaint on the sub- 
ject, and, young as he was, so well con- 
cealed his deep resentment, that even Amnon 
had not the least suspicion of it. When the 
news of this villanous fact came to the ears 
of David, it troubled him greatly ; but being 
greatly attached to Amnon, as being his 
eldest son and probable successor on the 
throne, he neglected to call him to account 
or to punish him for his transgression. This, 
we may be sure, increased the resentment 
‘of Absalom, and perhaps laid the foundation 
of his subsequent alienation from, and dis- 
like to, his father. 

Absalom waited two years before he found 
an opportunity of giving effect to his long 
and deeply cherished purposes of vengeance. 
Tt_seems that David allowed separate estab- 
lishments to his sons very early. We find 
before that both Amnon and Absalom had 
separate houses, and now we learn that 
Absalom (and doubtless his brothers) had 
a distinct property to support his expenses. 
For at this time he was about to hold a 
grand sheep-shearing feast in Baal-hazor, to 
which he invited the king and all his sons. 
As Absalom had hoped, David declined, on 
the ground of the expense which his pres- 
ence would occasion to his son; but all the 
princes went, and among them, and _ the 

- ehief of them, was the eldest, Amnon. Now 
Absalom felt that the day of his vengeance 
was come; and while he received his com- 
pany with distinction, and royally entertained 
them, he gave secret orders to his servants 
to fall upon Amnon, and slay him, even at 
the table, on a given signal from himself. 
This was done. Amnon was slain while his 
heart .was warm with wine; on which the 
other princes, expecting perhaps the same 
fate, made all haste to get to their mules, 
and fled to Jerusalem. Their arrival re- 
lieved the king from the horror into which 
he had been plunged by a rumor that all 
his sons had been slain ; but still his indig- 
nation and grief were very great. Absalom 
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himself fled the country, and found refuge 
with his maternal grandfather, Talmai, the 
king of Geshur, with whom he remained for 
three years. 

During this time, the grief of David for 
the murder of Amnon was gradually as- 
suaged, and his heart insensibly turned with 
kindness toward Absalom, to whom he 
always had been much attached, and who 
was now his eldest son, and who might seem 
to have the more claim on his indulgence 
and sympathy on account of his exclusion 
from the succession to the throne, to which 
by birth he deemed himself entitled. Joab 
was not slow to perceive the turn which the 
king’s feelings were taking, and was desir- 
ous of bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween David and Absalom; but not daring 
to speak openly to the king himself, in the 
first instance, he engaged a shrewd woman 
of Tekoah to come before the king with a 
fictitious tale of distress, which, as in the. 
case of Nathan’s story, might be made in- 
structively applicable to the circumstances. 
The woman played her part to admiration ; 
but when she began to make her application, 
the king at once guessed that she had been 
prompted by Joab; and this being admitted 
by the woman, the king turned to that per- 
sonage, who was present all the time; and, 
glad that what was secretly his own desire 
was thus made to appear a concession to the 
urgent request of that powerful servant, he 
said, “ Behold, now, I grant this request ; 
go, then, and bring back the young man 
Absalom.”? He accordingly caine hack to 
Jerusalem ; but his father declined to see him 
on his return; and he remained two years 
in Jerusalem without appearing before the 
king. 

At the end of that time, Absalom was 
again, through the interference of Joab, 
admitted to the presence of his father, who 
embraced him and was reconciled to him. 

It would seem that during his retirement 
Absalom had formed those designs, for the 
ultimate execution of which he soon after 
began to prepare the way: this was no less 
than to deprive his father of his crown. As 
David was already old, Absalom would 
probably have been content to await his death, 
but for peculiar circumstances. If David 
properly discharged his duty, he must have 
led his sons to understand, that although the 
succession to the throne had been ‘assured 
to his family, the ordinary rules of succession 
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were not to be considered obligatory or bind- 
ing, inasmuch as the Supreme King possessed 
and would exercise the right of appointing 
the particular person who might be accept- 
able to him. In the absence of any contrary 
intimation, the ordinary rules might be 
observed ; but, according to the principles 
of the theocratical government, no such rules 
could be of force when a special appointment 
intervened. It was already known to David, 
and could not but be known or suspected by 
Absalom, that not only he but some other of 
the king’s sons were to be passed over by 
such an appointment, in favor of Solomon, 
to whom, by this time, the king probably 
began to pay attention as his successor. The 
fact that even the ordinary law of primogeni- 
ture, as applied to the government, had not 
yet been exemplified among the Hebrews, 
must have tended to increase Absalom’s un- 
certainty of his own succession to his father. 
Besides, in contending for the crown while 
his father lived, he had but one competitor, 
and that one fondly attached to him ; whereas, 
if he waited until his father’s death, he 
might have many vigorous competitors in his 
brothers. ‘These, or some of them, were 
probably the considerations in which the 
designs of Absalom originated. But these 
designs were not merely culpable as against 
hisown father, but asan act of rebellion against 
the ordinations of the theocracy, since they in- 
volved an attempt to appropriate by force that 
which God had otherwise destinated, or which 
at least was to be left for his free appointment. 
The ultimate success of Absalom would, 
therefore, have utterly subverted the theo- 
cratical principle which still remained in the 
constitution of the Hebrew state. 

At the first view, such an enterprise, 
against such a man as David, and by his own 
son, must have seemed wild and hopeless. 
But in the contest between youth and age — 
between novelty and habit — between the 
dignity and authority of an old king, and 
the ease and freedom of one who has only 
popularity to seek, the advantages are not all 
in fayor of the old governor. Besides, it 
seems that there was much latent discontent 
among the people, arising in a considerable 
degree from that very confidence in the jus- 
tice and wisdom of the king by which his 
throne ought to have been secured. It is 
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the duty of an Oriental king to administer 
justice in his own person, and that duty is 
not seldom among the heaviest of those which 
devolve upon him. This grew in time to 
be so sensibly felt, that ultimately among the 
Hebrews, as in some Oriental and more 
European states, the king only undertook to 
attend to appeals from the ordinary tribunals. 
But under the former state of things, the . 
people will rather bring their causes before a 
just and popular king than to the ordinary 
judges; and he in consequence is so over- 
whelmed with judicial business, that there 
remain only two alternatives — either to give 
up all his time to these matters, to the 
neglect of the general affairs of the nation, or 
else to risk his popularity by fixing a certain 
time every day for the hearing of causes, 
whereby some of the suitors must often wait 
many days before their causes can be brought 
under his notice. This hinderance to bring- 
ing a case immediately before the king is 
calculated to relieve him by inducing the 
people to resort to the inferior judges, from 
whom promp’ justice might be obtained ; 
but, on the other hand, itis well calculated 
to endanger his popularity with the unthink- 
ing multitude, who deem their own affairs of 
the highest importance, and attribute to his 
neglect or indolence the delay and difficulty 
which they experience. David made choice 
of the latter alternative, and suffered the 
inevitable consequences. 

Absalom was not slow to perceive the 
advantage this was to him, or to neglect the 
use which might be made of it. He had 
other advantages: he was an exceedingly 
fine young man, admired by all Israel for 
his beauty, and particularly celebrated for 
the richness and luxuriance of his hair. This 
was no small matter among a people so open 
as were the Hebrews to receive impressions 
from the beauty, or tallness, or strength of 
their public men. It was also, probably, a 
great advantage to Absalom, as against 
David, and which would have availed him 
against any of his brothers, had any of them 
been older than himself, that he was mater- 
nally descended from a race of kings. When, 
even in our own day, we see the conventional 
rights of primogeniture set aside, in the Kast, 
in favor of the son of a nobly-descended 
mother,* we cannot suppose this considera- | 


* In Persia, Abbas Meerza, the father of the 
king, was, on account of the noble descent of his 
mother, nominated by his father to succeed him 


on the throne, in preference to an elder son whose 
mother was a merchant’s daughter. 
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tion without weight among the Israelites in 
the time of David. 

Soon after the reconciliation with his father, 
Absalom began to live with great ostentation, 
taking upon him much more state than his 
station as the eldest son of the crown required, 
and more probably than his father exhibited 
as king. He had chariots, and a guard of 
horsemen, and never appeared in public but 
attended by fifty men. ‘This, by contrast, the 
more enhanced the condescension and affa- 
bility which his purposes required him to 
exemplify. It was his wont to make his ap- 
pearance very early in the morning, in the 
way that led to the palace gate; and when 
any man who had a lawsuit came to the king 
for judgment, Absalom would call to him 
and inquire with much apparent interest from 
what town he came, and the nature of his 
suit before the king; he would then condole 
with him on the state of affairs which made 
it so difficult to obtain redress and justice, 
and would wind up with the passionate ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Oh that J were made judge in 
the land, that every man who hath any suit 
or cause might come unto me, and J would 
do him justice!”” And then when any 
man passing by came to make his obeisance 
to the king’s son, Absalom would put forth 
his arms, and take hold of him, and embrace 
him like a brother. ‘‘ And after this man- 
ner,’ says the narrative, ‘‘ did Absalom to 
all Israel who came to the king for judgment : 
thus Absalom stole away the hearts of the 
men of Israel.’? And it is important to 
note, that the men whose hearts he thus 
‘stole away,” were inhabitants of all the 
different parts of the land, who would after- 
ward carry to their several homes the impres- 
sions they had received. . 

At last, four years after his reconciliation 
to his father, Absalom judged his plans ripe 
for execution; he therefore obtained the 
king’s permission to go to Hebron, under the 
pretence of offering there a sacrifice which he 
had vowed during his residence at Geshur. 
At this place he had appointed the chiefs of 
his party to meet him, while others, who were 
dispersed through all the tribes, were ordered 
to proclaim him king, as soon as they heard 
the signal given by the sound of the trumpet. At 
hig arrival in Hebron, he sent for Ahithophel, 
who readily came; and the defection of that 
great politician, who had been the chief of 
David’s counsellors, and whose reputation for 
wisdom was so great that his opinion on most 
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subjects was respected as that of an oracle, 
gave much strength to the cause of Absalom, 
and attracted to Hebron numbers of influen- 
tial men from all quarters of the land. 

Alarmed at this formidable rebellion so 
close to him, David hastily took flight with 
his family and servants, leaving ten of his 
concubine-wives in charge of the palace. He 
paused outside the town to survey the faith- 
ful few who were prepared to follow his 
fortunes. Among them were the high-priests, 
Zadok and Abiathar, with the priests and 
Levites bearing the ark. These David directed 
to return with the ark into the city: “If I 
shall find favor in the eyes of Jehovah, he 
will bring me back, and show me both it and 
his habitation. But if he thus say, ‘ I have no 
delight in thee,’ behold, here am I, let him 
do to me as seemeth good unto him.” From 
this and other expressions, similarly humbled 
and resigned to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, it appears that he recognized in this 
unnatural conspiracy against him a portion of 
the judgments which the prophet had been 
authorized to denounce against him for his 
iniquities in the matter of Uriah and Bath- 
sheba. David also pointed out to the high- 
priests that they might render him much 
service by remaining in the city, from which 
they might secretly transmit intelligence and 
advice to him through their sons, Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan. 

The whole of the two corps of body-guards 
(the Cherethites and Pelethites), as well as 
the six hundred Gathites, were ready to 
attend the king. The last-named body 
appear to have been native Philistines of 
Gath, whom David had attached to his service 
after the conquest of their country, and who 
had perhaps become proselytes. 

The king attempted to dissuade Ittai, their 
leader, from attending him with his men, 
apparently feeling that, as foreigners and 
mercenaries, they might be rather expected 
to attach themselves to the rising fortunes 
of Absalom. But the answer of Ittai was 
decisive: ‘“‘ As Jehovah liveth, and as my 
lord the king liveth, surely in what place my 
lord shall be, whether in death or life, there 
also will thy servant be.”’ 

Having taken this melancholy review of 
his followers, the king went on, “by the 
ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept as he 
went up, barefoot, and with his head covered ; 
and all the people that were with him covered 
every man his head, weeping as they went 
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up,’’ in token of extreme sorrow and humilia- 
tion. They had scarcely reached the summit 
before. David was. joined by an old and 
attached friend named Hushai, who had been 
one of his council, and who came with his 
clothes rent and dust upon his head, resolved 
to share in the misfortunes of his king. But 
David, well convinced of his attachment, did 
not think it fit to take him with his train, but 
rather begged him to go and join himself to 
Absalom, where he might render much better 
service by thwarting the counsels of Ahitho- 
phel (of whose defection he had just heard), 
and by conveying to him, through the two 
high-priests, information of whatever resolu- 
tions the revolters might take. Hushai readily 
accepted this office, and acquitted himself in 
it with such consummate tact and zeal, as not 
a little contributed to the final overthrow of 
Absalom and his party. 

In his further progress, David was joined 
by Ziba, the steward of Mephibosheth, who 
brought with him some necessary refresh- 
ments, and falsely and treacherously reported 
that his master remained behind, in the ex- 
pectation that the turn which affairs were 
taking. might result in the restoration of the 
house of Saul in his person. David, sensibly 
hurt at this treatment from one who owed so 
much to his kindness and gratitude, hastily 
told Ziba henceforth to regard as his own 
property the lands he had hitherto managed 
for Mephibosheth. Immediately after, an 
incident occurred to confirm the impression 
he had thus received; for near Bahurim, a 
village not far on the eastern side of Olivet, 
he was encountered by one of Saul’s family, 
named Shinei, who dared to throw at him 
and his people volleys of stones, accompanied 
by the grossest abuse and bitterest impreca- 
tions against David as the author of all the 
wrongs and misfortunes of the house of Saul, 
which he said were now in the course of being 
avenged. All this unexpected insult David 
bore with meekness and patience; for when 
Abishai desired permission to punish the 
man on the spot, the king refused: ‘‘Be- 
hold,”’ he said, ‘‘ my son, that came forth out 
of mine own bowels, seeketh my life, how 
much more now this Benjamite? Let him 
alone, and let him curse; for Jehovah hath 
bidden him. It may be that Jehovah will 
look upon mine affliction, and requite me 
good for his cursing this day.’’ 

Absalom delayed not to march to Jeru- 

salem. He was surprised and gratified to 
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find there Hushai, the old friend of his father, 
and gave him a place in his council. In that 
council the voice of Ahithophel was. still 
paramount and decisive. Perceiving that 
many held back or wavered from the appre- 
hension that Absalom would hardly go to the 
last extremities against. his father, and that 
possibly they might become the victims of 
another reconciliation between David and his 
son, this wily and unprincipled statesman 
advised that Absalom should not delay to 
remove this apprehension by such an act as 
would, in.the sight of all the people, commit 
him beyond all hope of a pardon or reconcilia- 
tion to the bad cause in which he was engaged. 
This was, that he should rear a pavilion on 
the top of the palace (to render it conspicuous 
from afar), into which he should, ‘‘in the 
sight of all Israel,”’ enter to the concubine- 
wives whom David kad left:in charge of the 
palace. ‘This atrocious counsel was followed 
by Absalom, who thus unintentionally ae- 
complished Nathan’s prophecy. 

The next advice of Ahithophel was that 
not a moment should be lost in crowning the 
success of the rebellion by the death of the 
king, without allowing him time to bring his 
resources into action. To this end he offered 
himself to pursue him at the head of twelve 
thousand men: ‘‘ And I shall come upon 
him while he is weary and weak-handed, and 
terrify him ; and while all the people who 
are with him flee, I will smite the king only. 
And I will bring back all the people unto 
thee, as a bride is brought to her husband 
(for only one man’s life thou seekest) ; and 
the whole people shall have peace.’ This 
really sagacious advice was much approved 
by Absalom, who perhaps considered that 
the guilt would rest upon Ahithophel; and 
to the other counsellors it also seemed good. 
Hushai was absent : and as a high opinion of 
his prudence was entertained, Absalom sent 
for him, and then told him what Abithophel 
had advised, and asked whether he thought 
that advice good. Hushai at once saw that 
David was lost, if this plan were not frus- 
trated. He therefore, with great presence 
of mind, adduced several specious arguments 
against it, and in favor of delay ; dwelling 
upon the known valor of David and his 
friends, and the serious consequence of any 
check or failure in the first attack. The 
least repulse at such a juncture might be 
fatal to the cause of Absalom. The awe in 
which they all stood of the military talents 
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and courage of the old king gave such effect 
to these suggestions, that the counsel of 
Hushai was preferred to that of Ahithophel. 
Of all this Hushai apprised the high-priests, 
and desired them to convey the information 
to David through their sons, together with 
his advice that not a moment should be lost 
in passing to the country beyond Jordan. 
This message was conveyed to David with 
some danger and difficulty by Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz, who had remained in concealment 
at Ain Rogel, outside the city. Neither 
the information nor advice was lost upon the 
king, who instantly marched to the Jordan, 
and passed over with all his people, so that 
by the morning light not one was left in the 
plain of Jericho. 

The far-seeing Ahithophel deemed the 
cause of Absalom to be lost, when he knew 
that the counsel of Hushai was to be fol- 
lowed. His pride also could little brook the 
neglect of the advice which he had given, and 
which he had been used to see so reverently 
regarded. On both accounts, he abandoned 
the cause. He went to his own home ; and 
while he was still wise enough to set his 
affairs in order, was mad enough to hang 
himself. s 

David established himself at the town of 
Mahanaim, which, it will be remembered, 
had been the royal seat of Ishbosheth, and 
which appears to have been chosen by him, 
and now by David, on account of the 
strength of its fortifications. To that place 
several principal persons of the country, who 
were well affected to the cause of David, 
brought a timely supply of provisions for 
himself and his men, together with tents, 
beds, and other necessary utensils. An 
aged person of Gilead, named Barzillai, 
particularly distinguished himself by his lib- 
erality on this occasion to the exiled king. 

When Absalom heard that his father was 
at Mahanaim, he crossed the Jordan with an 
army, and encamped in the land of Gilead. 
His army was under the command of Amasa, 
his cousin.* 

David, on his part, reviewed his force, 
which was but a handful of men as compared 
with the large host which Absalom brought 


* Zeruiah, the mother of Joab and Abishai, 
was a sister of David; Abigail, the mother of 
Amasa, was another sister. Whence Joab, Abi- 
shai, and Amasa, were all nephews of David, and 
cousins of Absalom ; whence also it happened that 
commanders of the opposite armies were sisters’ 
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into the field. He divided it into three - 
battalions, the command of which he gave 
to Joab, Abishai, and Ittai the Gathite, in- 
tending himself to command the whole in 

rson. But his people, aware that his 
valued life was principally sought, would 
not hear of it, but insisted on his remaining 
behind at Mahanaim, with a small reserved 
force. As the rest of hisadherents marched 
out at the gate, David, who stdod there, 
failed not to charge the commanders, in the ~ 
hearing of the men, for his sake to respect 
the life of Absalom. 

A most sanguinary action was-soon after 
fought in the forest of Ephraim, wherein the 
rebel army was defeated, with the loss of 
twenty thousand men, slain in the battle- 


field, besides a great number of others who 


perished in the wood and in their flight. 
Absalom himself, mounted upon a mule, f 
was obliged to flee from a party of David’s 
men toward the wood, where the boughs of 
a thick oak having taken hold of his bushy 
hair, in which he took so much pride, the 
mule continuing its speed, left him suspended 
in the air. The pursuing soldiers, seeing 
him in this state, respected the order of the 
king, and forbore to smite him; but Joab, 
who happened to learn what had occurred, 
ran and struck three darts through his body. 
‘Whatever were Joab’s crimes, among them 
disloyalty was not to be reckoned. And 
now he gave the most unequivocal proof of 
his unshaken fidelity, in knowingly incurring 
the king’s displeasure, to rid him of an 
obstinate rebel against his own father, whom 
no forgiveness could soften and no favors 
could bind, for whom Joab himself had so 
successfully interceded, and was likely there- 
fore to have been otherwise well disposed 
toward Absalom from the mere circumstance 
of having served him.”’ $ 

As the death of Absalom ended the cause 
of war, Joab caused the trumpet to sound a 
retreat, to stop the carnage. The body of 
Absalom was taken down, and cast into a 
large pit, and covered with a heap of stones. 
This was not the end or the sepulchre 
expected by this ambitious man, when he 
reared for himself a fair monument ‘in the 


sons. See 1 Chron. ii. 16,17. But 2 Sam. xvii. 
25, makes Abigail the grandmother of Amasa. 

+ As he had for civil state plenty of horses 
and chariots, this shows that the Hebrews had not 
yet come to use either in war. 

t Hales, ii. 349. 
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king’s dale,”’ supposed the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat, to keep his name in remembrance, 
because he had no sons, and therefore called 
it by his own name. In what manner we 
may venture to connect with Absalom the 
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monument which now appears in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat bearing his name, isa matter 
on which a few words may be said in a note 
to this page.* 

The partisans of Absalom were no sooner 


. ™* Apsatom’s SepuLcure.— Of the monu- 
ment represented in the engraving, a very good 
aud satisfactory account has been given by Mr. 


Wilde, whose description we shall here tran- 
scribe : — 
“Descending to Gethsemane, we continued our 
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course through the valley of Jehoshaphat by those 
remarkable monuments denominated the sepul- 
chres of the patriarchs, which have been described, 
as well as drawn with great accuracy by most 
writers on Palestine. They are placed on the 


ABSALOM'S SEPULCHRE. 


eastern side of Kedron, nearly opposite the south- 
ern angle of the present wall, and are some of the 
rarest and most extraordinary specimens of sepul- 
chral architecture in existence. They are hewn 
out of the solid rock, with temple-like fronts. 
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acquainted with the death of their popular 
chief than they fled, every man to his own 
home. 

Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok the high- 
priest, besought Joab to be allowed to bear 
the tidings of the victory to the king. But 
as Joab knew that David would regard as 
evil any tidings that included the death of 
his son, he, out of regard to Ahimaaz, re- 
fused his permission, but sent Cushi with the 
news. The other, afterward persisting in 
his request, was allowed to go also; and he 
went with such speed that he outran Cushi, 
and was first to appear before the king, who 
sat at the gate of Mahanaim, anxiously 
awaiting tidings from the battle. The king 
and the father had struggled hard within 
him; the father conquered; and now his 
absorbing desire was to know that Absalom 
was safe. Aware of this feeling, Abimaaz 
contented himself with reporting the victory, 
leaving to Cushi the less pleasant news ; and 
he, wher plainly asked, ‘‘ Is the young man 
Absalom safe ?’’ answered, with much dis- 
cretion, ‘‘ The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee evil, 
be as that young man is.”” On hearing this, 
“the king was much moved, and went up 
to the chamber over the gate; and as he 
went, thus he said, ‘O my son Absalom! 
my son. my son Absalom! would to God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
gon!’?? ‘And thus he remained in the 
chamber over the gate, with his head covered 
like a mourner, wailing for his son, and 
oblivious to all things else. 

His faithful adherents, who, by venturing 
their lives for him against fearful odds, had 
that day restored him to his throne, returning 
weary to the city, where they deserved to be 
greeted with thanks and praises, and tri- 


Some of them are enormous masses separated 
from the rest of the rock, and left standing like so 
many monolithic temples — monuments that re- 
cord as well (if not more so) the labor and inge- 
nuity of their constructors as those to whose 
memory they have been erected. ‘Ihe names 
assigned to these tombs are Jehoshaphat, James, 
Zechariah, and Absalom. This latter is the most 
elegant and tasteful piece of architecture in Judea, 
indeed, I might almost add, in the East, and 
viewed from the valley beneath, it is one of - the 
most beautiful tombs that I have ever seen in any 
country. It consists of a mass of rock twenty- 
four feet square, separated from the rest, and 
standing in a -small enclosure that surrounds 
tliree of its sides: it has four pilasters with Ionic 
capitals on each front, the two outer ones being 
flat, while those in the centre are semicircular; 
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umphal songs, were quite confounded to 
learn this conduct of the king, and slunk 
into the town like guilty people —even like 
defeated men rather than conquerors. As 
very serious consequences might arise from 
this state of feeling, Joab went in to the 
king, and reproved him very sharply for his 
unkingly conduct and untimely wailing, so 
calculated to discourage his truest friends, 
and insisted that he should go forth and 
show himself to the people, and speak kindly 
to them; ‘‘ For,’’ said he, ‘‘ if thou go not* 
forth, not a man will remain with thee this 
night; and this will be worse to thee than 
any evil that hath befallen thee from thy 
youth until now.’’ The king could see the 
prudence of this counsel; and therefore, 
curbing his strong emotion, he went down to 
the gate and sat there ; on hearing which the 
people hastened to present themselves before 
him, and all was well. 

It might seem the obvious consequence 
of his victory, that David should repass the 
Jordan at the head of his conquering army, 
and resume his throne at Jerusalem. But 
the mass of the people had chosen another 
for their king, and by that act had virtually, 
to the extent of their power, deposed him-’ 
self ; and in such a case it would appear that 
the civil principles of the constitution re- 
quired that he should, in a certain sense, be 
re-elected to the crown by the people, before 
he was entitled to regard himself as king 
over any but such as had continued to recog- 
nize him in that character. He therefore re- 
mained beyond Jordan until the tribes should 
decide to recall him. It seems there was a 
general disposition among the people to do 
this; they blamed one another for their 
rebellion against the king, and their remiss- 
ness in recalling him; but all seemed to 


the frieze is ornamented with triglyphs. The 
upper part is composed of several pieces, and 
surmounted by a small spire terminating in a 
bunch of leaves. The tradition is, that this pillar, 
of which we have an account in .the book of Sam- 
uel, was erected by Absalom, ‘Now Absalom in 
his life-time had taken and reared up for himself 
a pillar, which is in the king’s dale; for he said, [ 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance; 
and he called the pillar after his own name; and 
it is called unto this day Absalom’s Place.’ Jose- 
phus also informs us that ‘Absalom had erected 
for himself a stone marble pillar in the king’s dale, 
two furlongs distant from Jerusalem, which he 
named Absalom’s Stand, saying, that if his chil- 
res were killed, his name: would remain by that 
pillar.’ ” 
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’ shrink from taking the first step in the mat- 
ter. Judah, from its more intimate relations 
with David, might be expected to give the 
example; but Judah had been the head- 
quarters of the rebellion; and it appears 
that Jerusalem was in the occupation of 
Amasa, who, from the extent to which he had 
committed himself in Absalom’s rebellion, 
might judge his case desperate, and hence 
use all his influence to prevent the king’s 
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return. This state of affairs being under- 
stood by David, he sent to the high-priests, 
who were still in Jerusalem, charging them 
to remind the elders of Judah of the obliga- 
tion which seemed peculiarly to devolve upon 
them, and also to gain over Amasa by the 
offer to make him captain of the host in 
the place of Joab. This was attended with the 
desired result ; and the elders of Judah sent 
back the answer, ‘‘ Return thou, and all thy 
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servants.”’ On receiving this invitation, the 
king marched to the Jordan; and the men 
of Judah, on their part, assembled at Gilgal, 
to assist him over the river, and to receive 
him on his arrival. Among these, and fore- 
most among them, were a thousand men of 
Benjamin, headed by Shimet, and including 


* The first and only time we ever read of a 
ferry-boat on the-Jordan. The interpretation is, 
however, rather doubtful. Some make it a bridge 
of boats. Many interpreters prefer the sense of the 
Septuagint and Syriac, which, instead of, “And 
there went over a ferry-boat to carry over the 


Ziba with his fifteen sons and twenty 
servants. No sooner had the king passed 
the river in a ferry-boat,* than Shimei threw 
himself at his feet, acknowledged his former 
crime, but trusted that it would be forgiven 
in consideration of his being the first in all 
Israel (except Judah), to come forward with 


king’s household, and to do what he thought 
good,”’ read, “ And these (the men of Judah and 
Benjamin) went over the Jordan before the king, 
and performed the service of bringing over the 
king’s household, and in doing what he thought 
good, 
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a powerful party, to promote his restoration. 
In consideration of this circumstance, and, 
what was a greater merit and benefit — that 
his party was from the tribe of Benjamin — 
it would have been a most ungracious act 
had the king been inexorable. e therefore 
pardoned him freely, although some of his 
officers were for putting him to death. Tor 
the like reason, probably, — that is, for fear 
of disgusting the valuable party to which he 
belonged, and in which he had much influ- 
ence, —the king dared not entirely recall 
from Ziba the grant of Mephibosheth’s lands 
which he had hastily made to him. When 
the son of Jonathan came to the Jordan to 
meet the king, he made it clear to him that 
he had been slandered by his steward, who 
had purposely neglected to provide him with 
the means of escape from Jerusalem when 
he purposed to join the king in his exile ; so 
that, in consequence of his lameness, be had 
been obliged to remain behind; but, during 
his stay, had remained in retirement, and, as 
a mourner, had neither dressed his feet, 
trimmed his beard, nor changed his clothes. 
Under the circumstances, the king could only 
say, ‘‘ Thou and Ziba divide the land;’’ to 
which the reply of Mephibosheth was worthy 
of the son of the generous Jonathan, ‘‘ Yea, 
let him take all, since my lord the king is 
come again to his own house in peace.” 

The rich old man of Gilead, Barzillai, who 
had so liberally ministered to the wants of 
David during his exile, came down to the 
Jordan to see him over. The king would 
fain have persuaded him to accompany him 
to Jerusalem, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of rewarding his services; but Bar- 
zillai returned the touching reply, ‘‘ How 
long have I to live that I should go up with 
the king to Jerusalem ? I am this day eighty 
years old, and can I discern between good 
and evil? Can thy servant taste what I eat, 
or what I drink? Can [hear any more the 
voice of singing-men and singing-women ? 
Why then should thy servant be yet.a burden 
to my lord the king? Let thy servant just 
go over Jordan with the king; and then let 
thy servant, I pray thee, return, that J may 
die in my own city, near the grave of my 
father and my mother.’’ He, however, 
recommended the fortunes of his son Chim- 
ham to the care of the king, who accordingly 
took that person with him to Jerusalem. 

From the result, we may doubt the wisdom 
of the separate appeal wh.ch David had made 
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to his own tribe of Judah, inasmuch as his 
more intimate connection with that tribe, by 
birth and by having reigned over it separately 
for seven years, required the most cautious . 
policy on his side, to prevent his appearing 
to the other tribes as the king of a party. - 
Now, when he had crossed the Jordan, peo- 
ple from all the tribes flocked to him to joi 
in the act of recall and restoration. But 
when they came to consider of it, the other 
tribes were not willing to forgive Judah for 
having been beforehand with them; or, in 
other words, that, instead of inviting them 
to join with themselves in the act of recall, 
the elders of Judah, by acting independently 
had enabled themselves to exhibit the appear- 
ance of more alacrity and zeal in the king’s 
behalf, putting the other tribes in an unfavor- 
able position by comparison. ‘ They alleged 
also their claim to be considered, on the 
ground that the ten tribes had tenfold the 
interest in the kingdom to that which 
the single tribe of Judah could claim. The 
answer of that tribe was the most impolitic 
and provoking that could be made. They 
alleged that seeing the king was of their own 
tribe, ‘‘ their bone and their flesh,”’ they had 
a right to take a peculiar and exclusive inter- 
est i his recall. This quarrel grew so hot, 
as to strengthen the natural disposition of 
the tribes to regard David as the king of the 
Judahites ; and but a slight impulse was 
wanting to induce them to leave him to his 
own party. This impulse was supplied by 
one Sheba, of the discontented tribe of Ben- 
jamin, who, perceiving the state of feeling, 
blew the trumpet, and gave forth the Hebrew 
watchword of revolt, ‘To your tents, O 
Israel!’’ and, in the name of the tribes, 
disclaimed all further interest in David, and 
bade defiance to his adherents. The effect 
of this move, perhaps, exceeded his expecta- 
tion. On a sudden he saw himself at the 
head of all the tribes, except that of Judah, 
which had occasioned this defection, and 
which was left almost alone to conduct the 
king from the Jordan to Jerusalem. 

This circumstance, perhaps, supplied to 
David an additional motive for performing 
his secret promise of making Amasa captain 
of the host ; as that person appears to have 
been high in favor with the tribes. But 
most readers will feel displeased that Joab 
should at this juncture — after the brilliant 
displays which he had so lately afforded of 
his loyalty, courage, and prudence — be dis- 
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laced in favor of the rebel leader ; and even 

if judged by the principles of the East, that 
every stroke of policy by which something 
‘may be gained is a good stroke, whatever 
interests or honor it sacrifices,— even judged 
“by this rule, the policy of this operation may 
very much be doubted, as, indeed, David 
himself had soon occasion to suspect. In 
fact, we agree with Hales, that in this David 
“seems to have acted rather ungratefully 
and unwisely, justifying Joab’s reproach (on 
a former occasion), ‘ thou lovest thine ene- 
mies and hatest thy friends.’ But the old 
grudge and jealousy which he entertained 
against ‘the sons of Zeruiah,’ who were 
above his control, and too powerful to be 
punished, as in Abner’s case, combined witn 
Joab’s disobedience of orders in killing 
Absalom, which he could never forget, nor 
forgive, to the day of his death, seem to 
have got the better of his usual temporizing 
caution and political prudence.”’ 

Amasa, the new captain of the host, failed 
to assemble the forces of Judah, to act 
against Sheba, within the time which the king 
had appointed. Whether this arose from 
want of zeal or ability in him, or from the 
disgust of the Judahites at the removal of 
Joab from an office which he had filled with 
great distinction for twenty-seven years, we 
know not. The king was in consequence 
obliged to order Joab’s brother, Abishai, to 
take the command of the royal guards, and 
pursue Sheba without delay, before he could 
get into the fenced cities; for that otherwise 
_he might raise a rebellion more dangerous 
than Absalom’s. On this occasion Joab went 
with Abishai as a volunteer, followed by the 
company which formed his private command, 
for his zeal for his king and country rose 
paramount above his sense of the disgrace 
which had recently been inflicted on him. 
But when Amasa, with the force he had col- 
lected, joined them at Gibeon to take the 
command, Joab, under the pretext of salut- 
ing him as his ‘‘ brother,’ slew him, just as 
in a former time he had slain Abner. He 
then took the command himself, causing proc- 
lamation to be made,— ‘‘ He that favoreth 
Joab, and he that is for David, let him follow 
Joab.”” He then pursued Sheba, besieged 
him in a town to which he had fled, de- 
manded his head from the inhabitants, and 


* So Hales; but some think that although 
the history relates the event in this place, it actu- 
ally occurred in the early part of David’s reign. 
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erushed the rebellion. He then returned 
triumphant to Jerusalem, self-reinstated in 
his former station, of which David dared no 
more to deprive him. 

About the thirty-fourth year of David’s 
reign * commenced a grievous famine, which 
continued for three successive years. When 
the sacred oracle was consulted, it declared 
that this was on account of the unatoned 
blood of the Gibeonites, whom Saul, in de- 
spite of the ancient treaty between that people 
and the Israelites, had cut off. This circum- 
stance is not mentioned in the history of 
Saul ; but, from the circumstances, it may 
perhaps be collected that Saul, finding the 
difficulty, to which we have adverted more 
than once, of forming a landed property for 
his family, where the land was already in- 
alienably parcelled out among the people, had, 
under pretence of zeal for the interests of 
his own people, formed the design of utterly 
destroying the Gibeonites, and, as far as he 
was able, executed that design, giving their 
lands and wealth to his relatives, by the sur- 
vivors of whom they were still possessed. 
As it therefore appeared that the calamity 
which ‘punished this breach of national faith 
could only be averted through satisfaction 
being rendered to the remnant of the Gibeon- 
ites, David sent to learn what satisfaction - 
they required. They, actuated by the power- 
ful principles of revenge for blood, to which 
we had such frequent occasion to advert, 
refused to take ‘silver or gold,’’ that is, a 
blood-fine, from the house of Saul, but de- 
manded that-execution should be performed 
upon seven members of that,house. Seven 
members of Saul’s family were accordingly 
sought out and given up to them. These 
were, two sons of Saul by his concubine 
Rizpah, and five grandsons by his eldest 
daughter Merab ; Mephibosheth (who appears 
to have been the only other member of the 
family) was held back by David, on account 
of the covenant between him and Jonathan. 
The Gibeonites took these persons, and, after 
having slain them, hanged up their bodies 
upona hill. This was against the law, which 
forbids that a body should be kept hanging 
after the going down of the sun on the first 
day. How long they thus remained, is not 
stated ; but the famine had been occasioned 
by drought, and they hung there until the 


And there are some very probable reasons for 
his conclusion. 
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rains of heaven fell upon them. It was then 
made known to David that Rizpah, the 
mother of two of them, had spread sackcloth 
for herself upon the rock, and had there 
remained to protect the bodies from the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field. 
Touched by this striking instance of the 
tenderness of maternal affection, David not 
only directed the bodies of these persons to 
be taken down, but he went (or sent) to Ja- 
besh Gilead, to remove from under the oak 
in that place, the bones of Saul and Jonathan, 
and deposit them, with all respect, in the 
family sepulchre at Kelah in Benjamin, 
together with the remains of these unhappy 
members of their house. 

David has been censured by some writers 
for consenting to the demand of the Gibeon- 
ites; but the reader must perceive that the 
demand of the Gibeonites was one which 
the king could not refuse. They might 
have accepted the blood-fine; but this was 
optional with them, and they were perfectly 
entitled to refuse it, and to demand blood for 
blood. That the persons who were slain had 
themselves no hand in the crime -for which 
they were punished is more than we know ; 
it is more likely that they were active parties 
in it, and still more that they reaped the 
profits of it. But even were this not 
the case, it is a well-known principle of 
blood-avengement that the heirs and rela- 
tives of the blood-shedder are responsible 
for the blood in their own persons, in case 
the avenger is not able to reach the actual 
perpetrator. That David had any interest 
in getting rid of these persons is equally 
absurd and untrue, for they made no pre- 
tensions to the crown themselves, nor did 
others make such pretensions for them. 
Even when the cause of Saul’s house was 
most in want of a head, none of these per- 
sons appeared to advance their claims, nor 
did the warmest partisans of the cause 
dream of producing any of them in opposi- 
‘ tion to David. 

Now that the Israelites had been weak- 
ened by two rebellions and three years of 
famine, the Philistines deemed the opportu- 
nity favorable for an attempt to shake off 
their yoke. They therefore renewed the 
war about the thirty-seventh year of David’s 
reign, but were defeated in four engage- 
ments, and finally subdued. In all these 
engagements the Philistines exhibited their 
old passion for bringing gigantic champions 
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into the field. In the first of these engage- 
ments, David himself, notwithstanding his 
years, shrunk not from the combat with the 
giant Izbi-benob ; but he waxed faint, and 
was in danger of being slain, had not the 
brave and trusty Abishai hastened to his 
relief, and killed the gigantic Philistine. 
After this the people would no more allow 
David to go forth in person to battle, “lest 
he should quench the light of Isracl.” 
This war completely extinguished the gigantic 
race to which Goliath had belonged. 

The numbering of the people was one of 
the last and most reprehensible acts of the 
reign of David. In itself, an enumeration 
of the population might not be only in- 
nocent but useful; it was the motive by 
which the deed was rendered evil. This 
motive, so offensive to God, was obviously 
supplied by the design of forcing all the 
Israelites into military service, with a view 
to foreign conquests; a design not only 
pitiable in so old a man, but in every way 
repugnant to both the internal and external 
polity of the theocratical government. That 
the census was not, as in former times, taken 
through the priests and magistrates, but by 
Joab, as commander-in-chief, assisted by the 
other military chiefs, sufficiently indicates 
the military object of the census; and if 
they were accompanied by the regular 
troops under their command, as the mention 
of their ‘‘encamping’”’ leads one to sus- 
pect, it may seem that the object was known 
to and disliked by the people, and that the 
census could only be taken in the presence 
of a military foree. Indeed the measure 
was repugnant to the wishes of the military 
commanders themselves, and was in a pecu- 
liar degree abhorrent to Joab, who saw the 
danger to the liberties of the people, and 
gave it all the opposition in his power, and 
undertook it reluctantly, when he found the 
king adhered to his purpose with the obsti- 
nacy of. age. 

At the end of nine months and twenty 
days, Joab brought to the king the return 
of the adult male population, which was 
900,000 men in the ten tribes of Israel, 
and 400,000, in round numbers, in the 
tribe of Judah alone; being, together, 
1,300,000. But the tribes of Leyi and 
Benjamin so not included in this account ; 
for Joab did not finish the enumeration, 
probably in consequence of some indications 
of the divine displeasure in the course of 
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it. According to usual proportions, the 
entire population of Israel at this time 
(without including these two tribes) could 
not well have been less than 5,200,000. 
The same marks of the divine displeasure 
which prevented the completion of the 
census were probably those which awakened 
the slumbering conscience of David when the 
return was presented to him. He confessed 
before God that he had sinned, and prayed 
to be forgiven. The next morning it was 
made known to him, through the prophet 


“Gad, that he had sinned indeed, and that 


his sin was not of such a nature as, with a 
due regard to the public principles of the 
government, could be allowed to pass with- 
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out signal punishment. The choice of pun- 
ishment was offered to him: seven years of 
famine, three months to be pursued by his 
enemies, or three days of pestilence. The 
humbled monarch confessed the choice to 
be hard, but fixed on the latter alternative, 
as the more equal punishment, and such 
as seemed more immediately under the di- 
rection of Heaven. Accordingly, Jehovah 
sent a pestilence, which in the course of two 
days destroyed 70,000 men, from Dan to 
Beersheba. It was then beginning to visit. 
Jerusalem, when God was pleased to put 
a stop to it, at the earnest prayer of David. 
He beheld the commissioned angel stand in 
the threshing-floor of Araunah, a chief 
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person among the Jebusites, as one prepar- 
ing to destroy. And then he and the elders 
of Israel, all clad in sackcloth, fell upon 
their faces, and the king cried — ‘‘ Is it not 
I that commanded the people to be num- 
bered? Even [I it is that have sinned and 
done evil indeed; but as for these sheep, 
what have they done? Let thy hand, I pray 
thee, O Jehovah, my God, be on me, and on 
my father’s house; but not on thy people 
that they should be plagued.”’ This noble 
prayer was granted as soon as uttered. 
Through the prophet Gad, he was commanded, 
to erect an altar, and offer sacrifices on that 
spot of ground where he had seen the 
destroying angel stand. The king accord- 
ingly bought the threshing-floor from 
Araunah (who would willingly have given 


it free of cost) for fifty shekels of silver.* 
He then hastened to erect an altar, and to 
offer thereon burnt-offerings, and peace-offer- 
ings; and a miraculous fire which descended 


Shekel. (Ascribed to Simon Maccabeus.) 


from the heavens and consumed the victims 
gave manifest proof of the divine com- 
placency, and so sanctified the spot as to 
point it out for the site of the future temple. 
The plague was stayed. 


* As this was little more than thirty dollars 
of our money, and paid not only for the threshing- 
floor, but for all that was upon it—cattle and 
implements — it seems to show that the value of 
the precious metals among the Hebrews at this 
time was much higher than it is now with us. It 
is, however, possible that Araunah merely. set a 
nominal price to satisfy the delicacy of the king, 
who would not sacrifice to God at the cost of other 


people. There is an apparent contradiction be- 


tween the account in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, and 1 
Chron. xxi. 25, which says that David gave Arau- 
nah 600 shekels of Gila. sy weight (which would 
be no less than $6,000 of our money); but this 
may be removed by the very probable supposition 
that after David knew, by the acceptance of the 
altar erected: on the spot, that the temple was to 
be built in this place, he made a further purchase 
of a sufficient site for the additional and much 
larger sum just named, 
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David was now advancing toward seventy 
years of age, and it appeared, from the 
declining state of his health, that his latter 
end could not be far off. This made 
Adonijah, his eldest surviving son, deter- 
mine to take measures to secure the throne, 
which, had it been hereditary, would 
naturally have devolved to him. He doubt- 
less knew that the crown had been assigned 
to his younger brother Solomon, and felt 


Half-shekel. (Ascribed to Simon Maccabeus.) 
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that this was perhaps his only opportunity 
of asserting what he conceived to be his 
natural rights. Adonijah was a very hand- 
some man, and he had not at any time been 
balked or contradicted by his father, many 
of whose sorrows arose from his excessive 
indulgence of his children. He now, in 
apparent imitation of Absalom, set up a 
splendid retinue, and courted popularity 
among the people; and he succeeded in 
drawing over to his party Joab, who now at 
last forsook his old master, and Abiathar 
the high-priest, who had shared all his 
fortunes. One day, when matters seemed 
ripe for the further development of his 
designs, he made a grand entertainment at 
Ain Rogel, the fountain in» the king’s 
garden, to which he invited all the king’s 
sons, with the significant exception of 
Solomon, and the principal persons in the 
state, with the exception of those who were 
known to be in Solomon’s interest. There 
he was proclaimed king in the usual form — 
“‘Long live the king Adonijah ! ’’? — by 
the powerful party assembled. 

In this important emergency, Nathan the 
prophet sent Bathsheba to inform the king 
of these proceedings, and afterward came 
in himself and confirmed her account. By 
both he was reminded of his previous decla- 
rations that Solomon was to be his successor 
on the throne. The old king was roused to 
his wonted energy by this intelligence. He 
instantly appointed Nathan the prophet, 
Zadok the priest, Benaiah, and his own 
guards the Cherithites and Pelethites, who 
continued faithful, to take Solomon, and 
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conduct him, mounted on the king’s own ~ 
mule, to the fountain of Gihon, and there to 
anoint and proclaim him king. The cere- 
mony was thus attended with every cireum- 
stance which could give it authority in the 

eyes of the people, as indicating the inten-_ 
tion of the king, which, it was now well 

known, was according to the will of God. 

There was the mule, which none but David 

had ever been seen to ride, and which, he * 
having habitually ridden, none but a king 
might ride ; there was the prophet who could 
only sanction that which he knew to be the . 
will of God ; there was Zadok, with the holy 
anointing oil from the tabernacle ; and there 
were the guards, whom the people had been 
accustomed to see in attendance only on the 
king. The whole ceremony was also di- 
rected to take place on one of the most public 
and frequented roads leading from Jerusalem. 
The people were adequately impressed by all 
these considerations and circumstances ; they 
heartily shouted, ‘‘ Long live King Solo- 
mon!’’ The earth was, as it were, rent with 
the rejoicing clamor, mixed with the sounds 
of trumpets and of pipes. The party of 
Adonijah heard the noise; and when 
informed of the cause, they were all so 
struck with consternation at the promptitude 
and effect of this counter-move, that they 
dispersed immediately, and slunk away 
every man to his own house. Adonijah, 
seeing himself thus forsaken, and dreading 
nothing less than immediate death, fled to 
the refuge of the altar (erected on the 
threshing-floor of Araunah). Solomon, be- 
ing informed of this, sent to tell him that, if 
by his future conduct he proved himself a 
worthy man, he would not hurt a hair of his 
head, but at the same time assured him 
that any future instance of a disloyal inten- 
tion would be fatal to him. On leaving the 
altar, Adonijah went and rendered his 
homage to the new king; after which he 
was ordered to retire to his own house. 

The waning spark of David’s life gleamed 
up once again before it finally expired. He 
availed himself of this to call a general 
assembly of the nation to ratify the corona- 
tion of Solomon, and to receive the declara- 
tion of his views and designs. The aged 
king was able to stand up on his feet as he 
addressed the assembly at considerable 
length. Perceiving from the revolts of 
Absalom and Adonijah, into which last some 
of his own stanchest friends had been drawn, 
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that the principle of primogeniture was likely 


to interfere very seriously with the true doc- 
trine of the theocracy, he was careful to 
point out how the sceptre had been assigned 
to Judah, not the first-born of Jacob; and 
in the tribe of Judah, to the family of Jesse, 
not the first or most powerful of that tribe ; 
and of the eight sons of Jesse, to David the 
youngest; and of the sons of David, to 
Solomon, at a time when there were living 
three (if not fou™*) older than he. He 
then proceeded to state the reasons which 
. had prevented him from building to the 
Lord that temple which he had designed ; 
and since this great work had been reserved 


for the peaceable reign of his son, he solemnly 


exhorted him and the nation to erect that 
temple according to the model which he had 
himself supplied, and to contribute liberally 
themselves toward it, in addition to the 
ample stores and materials which in the 
course of his reign he had been enabled to 
provide. He concluded with a most noble 
and devout thanksgiving to the Lord for all 
the mercies which he had shown to himself 
and tu his people: and this, with the rest 
of his conduct on this occasion, shows that, 
whatever were now the bodily infirmities of 
the aged king, his better faculties were still 
in their prime. 

Solomon was now again anointed king in 
the presence, and with the sanction of the 
assembly, by Zadok, who himself was now 
declared and recognized as sole high-priest, 
Abiathar being deposed from his participa- 
tion in that dignity on account of his having 
gone over to Adonijah. It is impossible not 
to see in all this a strenuous assertion by 
David of the theocratical principles of the 
constitution, which rendered conclusive and 
final any appointment which the Divine King 
had made, or might make; and for this he 
deserves the more honor, as there is good 
reason to think, that for himself merely, as a 
father, he would quite as soon have seen 
Absalom or Adonijah on the throne as Solo- 
mon. Of Abiathar it was quite necessary to 
make an example; for, as high-priest, he of 
all men ought to have been sensible of the 
obligation of the divine appointment, the 


maintenance of which had now become one | 


of the most marked and grand prerogatives 
of Jehovah as king of the Hebrews, and 


* Chileab, the son of Abigail, is not histori- 
cally named. The probability is that he died early. 
a : 
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the one which was calculated to keep his 
superiority present to the minds of the peo- 
ple. If this prerogative were allowed to be 
contemned by the high-priest, who should be 
its most strenuous supporter, the people 
would not be likely to hold it in much 
respect. 

The enthusiasm manifested by the king 
for the object which for many years past he 
had so much at heart, kindled a corre- 
sponding zeal in the people, who presented 
liberal offerings for the great work which 
Solomon was destined to execute. 

The following day was spent as a high 
festival. Holocausts of numerous steers, 
and rams, and lambs, were offered to Jeho- 
vah, and also abundant peace-offerings, on 
which the people feasted with great gladness, 
before they departed to their homes. This 
was, in fact, the coronation-feast of Solomon. 
He, being now twice anointed, and formally 
recognized by the people, mounted the throne 
of his father, and administered the govern- 
ment while David still lived. 

It was not, however, long before David 
felt that bis last hour approached. He then 
sent for his son, to give to him:his last coun- 
sels. He first of all recapitulated the gra- 
cious promises which God had made to him 
and his posterity, and then reminded Solo- 
mon that these promises were only, in their 
first. and obvious sense, to be understood 
as conditional, and depending upon their 
observance of the divine law; so that they 
might expect their prosperity to rise and fall 
in proportion to their obedience. He then 
proceeded to advise him as to the course he 
should take with reference to certain persons 
whom his own history has brought conspicu- 
ously under the notice of the reader. The 
predominating influence of the sons of Zer- 
uiah had, throughout bis reign, been very 
galling to himself, and he advised: his son 
not to incur the same grievance, or to sub- 
mit to it. As to Joab, he had, through 
policy, been pardoned for his part in Adoni- 
jah’s rebellion, as David himself had, from 
like reasons, been compelled to overlook the 
crimes of which he had been guilty — such 
as the murders of Abner and Amasa ; yet, 
should he again offend, Solomon was advised 
to bring him to condign punishment, by 
which he would strike terror into evil doers, 
and, more than by any other act, evince the 
strength and firmness of his government 


The . pardon which Shimei had asked, 
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beside the Jordan, with a thousand men. at 
his back, could not well have been refused, 
and David had no wish to annul it; but, 
aware of the character of this disaffected 
and dangerous Benjamite, he cautioned 
Solomon against him, and advised to keep 
him under his eye in Jerusalem, and watch 
him well that he might have no opportunity 
of stirring up seditions among the tribes ; 
and should his conduct again offer occa- 
sion, David counselled the young king not 
to spare him, but at once rid his kmgdom 
of so suspicious and malevolent a char- 
acter. 

David appears to have survived the coro- 
nation of Solomon about six months; for, 
although he reigned seven years and six 
months over Judah, and thirty-three years 
‘over all Israel, yet the whole duration is 
reckoned only forty years in 2 Sam. v. 4, 5 ; 
1 Chron. xxix. 27. The interval he seems 
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to have employed in the development, for 
the benefit of his son, of those plans and 
regulations which had long before been 
formed and considered in his own mind, 
und to which the due effect was afterward 
given by his son. ‘These are fully stated in 
the first five chapters of the second book of 
Chronicles. 

David was seventy years of age when 
‘the slept with his fathers.” At that time 
certainly the period of human life was re- 
duced to the present standard; for, in 
recording his death at this age, the historian 
says, ‘‘ He died in a good old age, full of 
days, riches, and honor.’ He was buried 
in a stately tomb, which, according to a 
touching custom, still prevalent in the Kast, 
he had prepared for himself, in that part 
of the city (on Mount Zion) which he had 
covered with buildings, and which was called 
after him, ‘‘ the city of David.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SOLOMON’S ACCESSION. — BUILDS 


On the death of David, his son Solomon, 
who had been declared by him king of Is- 
rael, with the divine approbation, succeeded 
to the throne, to the universal satisfaction 
of the people. This event took place when 
he was about twenty years of age, and in 
the year 1080 B. C. Never monarch as- 
cended the throne with greater advantages, 
or knew better how to secure and improve 
them. Under David the kingdom had been 
much extended, and brought under good 
regulations. The arms of the Hebrews had 
for so many years been feared by all the 
neighboring nations, so that the habit of re- 
spect and obedience on their part offered to 
the new king the reasonable prospect, con- 
firmed by a divine promise, that his reign 
should be one of peace. Now, the predom- 
inant tribe of Judah lay as a lion and as a 
lioness, which no nation ventured to rouse 
up. (Gen. xlix.9; Num. xxiii. 24, xxiv. 
9.) The Hebrews were the ruling people, 
and their empire the principal monarchy of 
Western Asia. From the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Pheenicians to the Euphrates, in 


THE TEMPLE. — HIS COMMERCE. 

its nearer and remoter bounds—from the 
river of Egypt and the Elanitic Gulf to 
Berytus, Hamath, and Thapsacus, all were 
subject to the dominion of Solomon ; nor 
were the tribes which wander in northern 
Arabia, eastward to the Persian Gulf, un- 
conscious of his rule. At home the Canaan- 
ites had not, as we have seen, been either 
entirely expelled or annihilated ; but they 
had: become obedient and peaceable subjects, 
and, which was of importance to an Eastern 
king, liable to services which no king dared 
to impose upon the Israelites themselves. 
Jahn caleulates that their whole number 
may have been about four or five hundred 
thousand, since ultimately one hundred 
fifty-three thousand were able to render soc- 
age to the king. The warlike and Civilized 
Philistines, the Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, the Syrians of Damascus, and 
some tribes of the nomadic Arabians of the 
desert, were all tributary to him. The rev- 
enues derived from the subject states were 
large ; and the wealth in the royal treasures 
great beyond calculation : and the king had 
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the enterprise and talent to open new sources 
through which riches were poured into the 
country from distant lands. Nor were the 
prospects and promises with which this 
reign opened frustrated in its continuance. 
** Peace gave to all his subjects prosperity ; 
the trade which he introduced brought 
wealth into the country, and promoted the 
sciences and arts, which there found an ac- 
tive protector in the king, who was himself 
distinguished for his learning. The building 
of the temple and of several palaces intro- 
duced foreign artists, by whom the Hebrews 
were instructed. Many foreigners, and even 
sovereign princes, were attracted to Jeru- 
salem, in order to see and converse with the 
prosperous royal sage. The regular prog- 
ress of all business, the arrangements for 
security from foreign and domestic enemies, 
the army, the cavalry, the armories, the 
chariots, the palaces, the royal household, 
the good order in the administration, and 
in the service of the court, excited as much 
admiration as the wisdom and learning of 
the viceroy of Jehovah. So much was 
effected by the single influence of David, 
because he scrupulously conformed himself 
to the theocracy of the Hebrew state.’’ * 

Such is the argument to the history of 
Solomon’s reign, to the details of which we 
now proceed. 

Although Solomon was not the first-born, 
-nor even the eldest living son of David, but 
succeeded to the throne through the special 
appointment of the Supreme King Jehovah, 
there was one circumstance which, from the 
usual notions of the Orientals, could not but 
be highly favorable to him, even had all his 
elder brothers been alive. Amnon had been 
born before his father became king, and 
Absalom and Adonijah while he was king of 
Judah only ; while Solomon was born when 
his father was king over all Israel, and lord 
over many neighboring states. And in the 
Hast there is a strong prejudice in favor of 
him who is the son of the king and of the 
kingdom, that is, who is. born while his 
father actually reigns over the states which 
he leaves at his death. Thus, therefore, if 
at the death of David, Amnon and Absalom 
had been alive, as well as Adonijah and 
Solomon, there might have been a contest 
among them on these grounds: — Amnon 
would have claimed as the eldest son of 


* Jahn, chap. iv. sect. 33. 
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David ; Absalom would probably have dis- 
puted this claim on the ground, first, that he 
was the first-born after David became a 
king ; and, secondly, on the ground that his 
mother was of a royal house: this claim 
could not have been disputed by Adonijah ; 
but he would have considered his own claim 
good as against Amnon, on the one hand, 
and as against Solomon on the other. But 
Solomon might have claimed on the same 
ground, as the others against Amnon ; and 
against Absalom and Adonijah, on the 
ground that their father was only king of 
Judah when they were born, but king of all 
Israel at the time of his own birth. And 
this claim would, in fact, have been but a 
carrying-out of the principle on which Absa- 
lom and Adonijah are supposed to oppose 
Amnon ; and in this claim there would have 
seemed so much reason to an Oriental, that, 
apart from all other considerations, we doubt 
not it would have found many adherents ‘in 
Israel ; and we have no doubt that it did 
operate in producing a more cheerful acqui- 
escence in the preference given to Solomon. 
Soon after the death of his father, Solomon 
discovered a new plot of Adonijah’s, so 
deeply laid and carefully veiled, that he even 
ventured to make the king’s own mother, 
Bathsheba, an acting though unconscious 
party in it. And here it may be proper to 
observe, that in Hastern countries, where 
polygamy is allowed, or not forbidden, by 
the law, and where the kings have numerous 
wives and concubines, there is no dignity 
analogous to that which the sole wife of a 
sovereign occupies in Europe. In fact, there 
is no queen, in the proper sense of the word, 
as applied to the consort of a king. But the 
mother of the king (and, next to her, or 
instead of her, the mother of the heir appar- 
ent) is the woman of the greatest influence 
and highest station in the state, and the one 
whose condition is the most queenly of any 
which the East affords. According to this 
view, Bathsheba — during the latter part of 
David’s reign, as mother of the heir appar- 
ent, and during at least the early portion of 
Solomon’s reign, as mother of the king — 
was, in fact, queen of Israel ; whence in both 
periods we find her taking a part in public 
affairs, which, however slight, is such as none 
but a woman so placed could have taken. 
The first manifestation of Adonijah’s 
design was to endeavor to procure permission 
to espouse Abishag, one of the wives of his 
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father, whom he had taken in his last days 
and had left a virgin. He had the address 
to interest Bathsheba in his object, and to get 
her to propose the subject to the king, 
although part of what he said to her as an 
inducement was well calculated to awaken 
her suspicions: ‘‘' Thou knowest,”’ said he, 
‘‘that the kingdom was mine, and that all 
Israel set their faces on me, that I should 
reion ; howbeit, the kingdom is turned about, 
and is become my brother’s, for it was his 
from the Lord.”’ 

The king was seated on his throne when 
Bathsheba appeared before him to urge the 
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suit of Adonijah. He rose when he beheld 
her, and bowed to her ; after which he caused 
a seat to be brought and placed at his right 
hand for her. She then made ‘‘ the one 
small petition’ with which she was charged. 
The king instantly saw through the whole ; 
and knew enough of the several parties to. 
feel assured (or actually knew) that the 
measure had been prompted by Joab and 
Abiathar, or that at least they were parties 
to the ulterior design. According to what 
we have already stated respecting the widows 
of a deceased king, it is obvious that Solomon 
recognized in this insidious demand a plan 


formed to accredit the former pretensions of 
Adonijah. He therefore answered warmly, 
“And why dost thou ask Abishag, the 
Shunamite, for Adonijah? Ask for him 
the kingdom also; for he is mine elder 
brother, even for him, and for Abiathar the 
riest, and for Joab the son of Zeruiah.”’ 

y this he clearly intimated that he con- 
sidered Joab and Abiathar as parties in this 
new plot, and, as such, liable to the punish- 
ments which he proceeded to inflict. Adoni- 
jah he ordered to be put to death, as one 
whom it was no longer safe to pardon. On 
receiving this news, Joab justified the sus- 
picions (if not more) of the king, by fleeing 
for refuge to the sanctuary of the altar—a 
plain act of a guilty conscience. When this 
was told to Solomon, he ordered Benaiah to 
go and put him to death. Benaiah went, 
and ordered him, in the king’s name, to 


come forth. This he refused, saying, ‘‘ Nay, 
but I will die here !”’ either in the hope that 
Solomon would so far regard the altar as not 
to slay him, or that he would die there in the 
hope that God, whose altar it was, would be 
gracious tohim. This being a new case, in 
which Benaiah liked not to act on his own 
responsibility, he returned to report the mat- 
ter to the king, who, with great firmness, and 
with a freedom from superstition which shows 
how well he understood the letter and spirit 
of the law, said, ‘‘Do as he hath said, 
and slay him there, and bury him, that thou 
mayest take away the innocent blood, which 
Joab shed, from me and from the house of 
my father.’? So Joab was slain at the altar, 
and buried in the garden of his own house 
in the wilderness. Benaiah, who had been 
his executioner, was made commander-in- 
chief in his room. It appears that in the 
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Hebrew kingdom, as in some other ancient 
and in some modern states, it was the duty 
of the king’s chief officer to execute his sen- 
tence upon high offenders. 

As to Abiathar, who had before joined 
Adonijah, and was no stranger to the more 
recent intrigue, he had shared the fate of 
Joab, if the king had not been mindful of 
his early and long-continued attachment. to 
David, and respected the sacred character he 
bore. He was commanded to withdraw to 
his estate in Anathoth, and no longer pre- 
sume to exercise his sacerdotal functions. 
Thus was the house of Eli finally degraded 
in the person of Abiathar, and the house of 
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Eleazar completely restored in the person of 
Zadok. 

This affair reminded Solomon of the ne- 
cessity of keeping watch over another disaf- 
fected person, Shimei, as counselled by David. 
He therefore ordered him to fix his residence 
in Jerusalem, which he engaged him by oath 
not to leave, forewarning him that the breach 
of this engagement would be at the expense - 
of his life. Of this Shimei was properly 
mindful for two years; but then he was 
induced to leave the city, and went as far as 
Gath (a suspicious quarter) in pursuit of two 
runaway slaves. He was therefore, on his 
return, consigned to the sword of Benaiah. 


HOWDAH OF AN INDIAN PRINCE. 


By the removal of these dangerous per- 
sons, Solomon felt his throne secured to him. 
He then sought an alliance worthy of the 
rank to which his kingdom had attained. 
The nearest power, from an alliance with 
which even he might derive honor, was that 
of Egypt. He therefore demanded and re- 
ceived the daughter of the reigning Pharaoh 
in marriage. His new spouse was received 
by the king of Israel with great magnifi- 
cence, and was lodged in ‘‘the city of 
David,”’ until the new and splendid palace, 
which he had already commenced, should be 
completed. That Solomon should thus con- 
tract an alliance, on equal terms, with the 
reigning family of that great nation which 
had formerly held the Israelites in bondage, 
was, in the ordinary point of view, a great 
thing for him, and shows the relative impor- 
tance into which the Hebrew kingdom had 
now risen. The king is in no part of Scrip- 


ture blamed for this alliance, even in places 
where it seems unlikely that blame would 
have been spared had he been considered 
blameworthy; and as we know that the 
Egyptians were idolaters, this absence of 
blame may intimate that Solomon stipulated 
that the Egyptian princess should abandon 
the worship of her own gods, and conform to 
the Jewish law. This at least was what 
would be required by the law of Moses, 
which the king was not likely (at least, at 
this time of his life) to neglect. Nor need 
we suppose that the royal family of Egypt 
would make much difficulty in this; for, 
except among the Israelites, the religion 
of a woman has never in the East been con- 
sidered of much consequence. 

Solomon, soon after, sought by his exam- 
ple to restore the proper order of public 
worship. At Gibeon was the tabernacle and 
altar of Moses, and there, notwithstanding 
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ene absence of the ark, the symbol of the 
divine presence, the Shechinah, still abode. 
This therefore was, according to the law, the 
only proper seat of public worship, and the 
place to which the tribes should resort to 
render homage to the Great King. There- 
fore, at one of the religious festivals, the king 
repaired to Gibeon, accompanied by all his 
court, the officers of his army, and the chiefs 
and elders of his people, with a vast multi- 
tude of the people. There, in the midst 
of all the state and ceremony of the holy 
solemnities, the king presented, to be offered 
on the brazen altar, a thousand beasts, as a 
holocaust. This solemn act of homage from 
the young king was acceptable to God, who 
in the following night manifested himself to 
him in a dream, and promised to satisfy 
whatever wish he might then form. Instead 
of expressing the usual desires which animate 
kings, as well as others, for wealth, and glory, 
and length of days, Solomon expressed his 
sense of the difficulties, to one so young, of 
the high station to which he had been called ; 
and, humbly conscious of his lack of the 
experience required to conduct well the af- 
fairs of his large empire and numerous 
people, he prayed for wisdom — nothing but 
wisdom: ‘‘ Il am but a youth: I know not 
how to go out or tocome in. And thy servant 
is in the midst of thy people, whom thou 
hast chosen, a great people, that cannot be 
numbered nor counted for multitude. Give, 
therefore, thy servant an understanding heart 
to judge thy people, that I may discern be- 
tween good and evil: for who is able to judge 
this thy so great a people?’’ This request 
which Solomon had made was highly pleasing 
to God. That which he had asked was 
promised to him in abounding measure — 
wisdom such as none before him had ever 
possessed, or should possess in future times : 
and since he had made so excellent a choice, 
that which he had not asked should also be 
given to him — riches and honors beyond all 
the kings of his time, and, beside this, 
length of days, if he continued in obedience. 
Solomon awoke ; and feeling within himself 
that illumination of mind and spirit which 
assured him that his dream had indeed been 
oracular and divine, he returned with great 
joy to Jerusalem. 

Soon after this, the discharge of: those judi- 


- * See the original narrative in 1 Kings iii. 
16-28. 
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cial duties which engage so much. of the at- 
tention of Eastern kings gave him an oppor- 
tunity of displaying so much discernment as 
satisfied the people of his uncommon endow- 
ments, and his eminent qualifications for his 
high place. This was his celebrated judg- 
ment between the two harlots who both 
claimed a living child, and both disclaimed 
one that had died; in which he discovered 
the rightful owner of the living child by call- 
ing forth that self-denying tenderness which 
always reigns in a mother’s heart.* This 
produced the very best effect among all the 
people; for, generally, nothing is better 
understood and appreciated, popularly, than 
an acute and able judicial decision of some 
difficult point in a case easily understood, 
and by which the sympathies are much 
engaged. 

The preparations for the temple had from 
the first engaged the attention of Solomon. 
Among the first who sent to congratulate him 
on his succession was Hiram, king of Tyre, 
who has already been named as an attached 
friend and ally of David. The value of the 
friendship offered by this monarch was fully 
appreciated by Solomon, who returned the 
embassy with a letter, in which he opened 
the noble design he entertained, and solicited 
the same sort of assistance in the furtherance 
of it, as the same king had rendered to his 
father David, when building his palace. 
Hiram assented with great willingness, and 
performed the required services with such 
fidelity and zeal, as laid the foundation of a 
lasting friendship between the kings, and to 
the formation of other mutually beneficial 
connections between them. ‘The forests of 
the Lebanon mountains only could supply 
the timber required for this great work. Such 
of these forests as lay nearest the sea were 
in the possession of the Phcenicians ; among 
whom timber was in such constant demand 
that they had acquired great and acknowl- 
edged skill in the felling and transportation 
thereof, and hence it was of much importance 
that Hiram consented to employ large bodies 
of men in Lebanon to hew timber, as well as 
others to perform the service of bringing it 
down to the seaside, whence it was to be 
taken along the coast in floats to the port of 
Joppa, from which place it could be easily 
taken across the country to Jerusalem. This 
portion of the assistance rendered by Hiram 
was of the utmost value and importance. If 


he had declined Solomon’s proposals, all else 
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that he wanted might have been obtained 
from Egypt. But that country was so far 
from being able to supply timber, that. it 
wanted it more than almost any nation. 

Solomon also desired that Phcenician arti- 
ficers of all descriptions should be sent to 
Jerusalem, particularly such as excelled in 
the arts of design, and in the working of 
gold, silver, and other metals, as well as 
precious stones; nor was he insensible of 
the value and beauty of those scarlet, purple, 
and other fine dyes, in the preparation and 
application of which the Tyrians excelled. 
Men skilled in all these branches of art were 
largely supplied by Hiram. He sent also a 
person of his own name, a Tyrian by birth, 
who seems to have been a second Bezaleel ; 
for his abilities were so great, and his attain- 
ments so extensive and various, that he was 
skilled not only in the working of metals, 
but in all kinds of works in wood and stone, 
and even in embroidery, in tapestry, in dyes, 
and the manufacture of all sorts of fine cloth. 
And not only this, but his general attain- 
ments in art, and his inventive powers, 
enabled him to devise the means of execut- 
ing, and to execute, whatever work in art 
might be proposed to him. This man was a 
treasure to Solomon, who made him overseer 
not only of the men whom the king of Tyre 
now sent, but of his own workmen, and 
those whom David had formerly engaged and 
retained in his employment. 

In return for all these advantages, Solomon 
engaged on his part to furnish the king of 
Tyre yearly with 2,500 quarters of wheat, 
and 150,000 gallons of pure olive oil, for 
his own use, beside furnishing the men em- 
ployed in Lebanon with the same corn quan- 
tities, respectively, of wheat and barley, and 
the same liquid quantities of wine and oil. 

Josephus informs us that the correspond- 
ence on this subject between Solomon and 
Hiram, copies of which are given by him as 
well as in the books of Kings and Chron- 
icles, were in his time still preserved in the 
archives of Tyre. ; 

Three years were spent in preparation ; 
but at last all was ready, and the foundation 
of this famous temple was laid in the fourth 
year of Solomon’s reign (1012 B. C.), in 
the second month, and finished in the eleventh 
year and eighth month; being a space of 
seven years and six months. ; 

Many elaborate treatises have been written 
on this. magnificent structure, but no satis- 
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factory result has been obtained therefrom. 
This may arise from a mistaken reference to 
classical ideas and models, and from the scanty 
knowledge we possess of ancient and modern 
Oriental architecture. Hence it is that modern 
commentators and illustrators of Scripture 
have generally shrunk from the subject ; and 
hence the many conjectural plans which have 
been exhibited as illustrative of this far-famed 
building must be looked upon as inconclusive. 
The only safe ground we have to go upon 
is Scripture, whence our account shall be 
derived, and, for the most part, in the sacred 
historian’s own language. 

We learn, from the history of David, that 
when he was raised to the throne of Israel, 
he piously resolved to erect a temple to the 
honor of Jehovah. Thus, in one of his 
beautiful psalms, he says: ‘‘ Lord, remember 
David, and all his afflictions; how he sware 
unto the Lord, and vowed unto the mighty 
God of Jacob; surely I will not come into 
the tabernacle of my house, nor go up into 
my bed; I will not give sleep to mine eyes, 
or slumber to mine eyelids, until I find out 
a place for the Lord, a habitation for the 
mighty God of Jacob,” Ps. exxxii. 1-5. 
Because, however, David was a man of war, 
God, by his prophet Nathan, intimated to 
him that while he approved of his design, he 
nevertheless should not be permitted to build 
him a house ; but, at the same time, he gave 
him a promise that his son and successor 
should fulfil his pious intention : see 1 Chron. 
xvii. 

The good monarch acquiesced in the divine 
will; and, to enable his son to perform so 
glorious a work, he himself commenced 
preparations, and we find him, in his last 
moments, instructing Solomon in God’s 
promises, and in his duty in building the 
temple, at the conclusion of which he states 
what material he had prepared for the under- 
taking: ‘‘ Now, behold, in my trouble I have 
prepared for the house of the Lord a hundred 
thousand talents of gold, and a thousand thou- 
sand talents of silver; and of brass and iron 
without weight, for it is in abundance : timber 
also and stone have I prepared; and thou 
mayest add thereto. Moreover there are 
workmen with thee in abundance, hewers 
and workers of stone and timber, and all 
manner of cunning men for every manner of 
work. Of the gold, the silver, and the brass, , 
and the iron, there is no number. Arise, 
therefore, and be doing, and the Lord be 
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with thee.””—1 Chron. xxii. 14-16. David, 
moreover, gave to Solomon “the pattern of 
the porch, and of the houses thereof, and of 
the treasuries thereof, and of the upper 
chambers thereof, and of the inner parlors 
thereof, and of the place of the mercy- 
seat, and the pattern of all that he had 
by the spirit, of the courts of the house 
of the Lord, and of all the chambers round 
about, of the treasuries of the house of God, 
and of the treasuries of the dedicated things ; 
also for the courses of the priests and the 
Levites, and for all the work of the service of 
the house of the Lord, and for all the vessels 
of service in the house of the Lord. He gave 
of gold by weight for things of gold, for all 
instruments of all manner of service ; silver 
also for all instruments of silver by weight, 
for all instruments of every kind of service : 
even the weight for the candlesticks of gold, 
and for their lamps of gold, by weight for 
every candlestick, and for the lamps thereof : 
and for the candlesticks of silver by weight, 
both for the candlestick, and also for the 
lamps thereof, according to the use of every 
candlestick. And by weight he gave gold 
for the tables of showbread, for every table ; 
and likewise silver for the tables of silver: 
also pure gold for the flesh-hooks, and the 
bowls, and the cups; and for the golden 
basins he gave gold by weight for every 
basin; and likewise silver by weight for 
every basin of silver: and for the altar of 
incense refined gold by weight ; and gold for 
the pattern of the chariot of the cherubim, 
that spread out their wings, and covered the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord. All this, 
said David, the Lord made me to understand 
in writing by his hand upon me, even all the 
works of this pattern. And David said to 
Solomon his son, Be strong and of good 
courage, and do it: fear not, nor be dis- 
mayed, for the Lord God, even my God, 
will be with thee ; he will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee, until thou hast finished all the 
work for the service of the house of the Lord. 
And, behold, the courses of the priests and 
the Levites, even they shall be with thee for 
all the service of the house of God: and 
there shall be with thee for all manner of 
workmanship every willing skilful man, for 
any manner of service: also the princes and 
all the people will be wholly at thy command- 
ment.” 1 Chron. xxviii. 11-21. 

The youthful monarch was not unmindful 
‘of his royal parent’s charge. No sooner was 
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he seated peaceably on his throne, than we 
find him addressing Hiram king of Tyre in 
these words : ‘‘ Thou knowest how that David 
my father could not build a house unto the 
name of the Lord his God for the wars which 
were about him on every side, until the Lord 
put them under the soles of his feet. But now 
the Lord my God hath given me rest on every 
side, so that there is neither adversary nor 
evil occurrent. And, behold, I purpose to 
build a house unto the name of the Lord my 
God, as the Lord spake unto David my 
father, saying, Thy son whom I will set upon 
thy throne in thy room, he shall build a house 
unto my name. Now therefore command thou 
that they hew me cedar-trees out of Lebanon ; 
and my servants shall be with thy servants : 
and unto thee will I give hire for thy servants 
according to all that thou shalt appoint: for 
thou knowest that there is not among us any 
that can skill to hew timber like unto the 
Sidonians.”” 1 Kings y. 3-6. 

In this request, as we have already stated, 
Hiram, who was the friend of Solomon, com- 
plied, and the building was commenced, in 
the four hundred and eightieth year after 
the children of Israel were come out of the 
land of Egypt. There were employed in the 
construction of this building one hundred and 
eighty-three thousand men, including Hebrews 
and Canaanites; and every thing was 
made -ready ere it came to the spot, so that, 
in the language of Holy Writ, ‘there was 
neither hammer nor axe nor tool of iron 
heard in the house while it was in building.” 
1 Kings vi. 7. 

The site on which the temple was built 
was Mount Moriah, ‘‘ where the Lord ap- 
peared unto David his father, in the place 
that David had prepared in the threshing- 
floor of Ornan the Jebusite.”’ 2 Chron. ii. 1. 

The description which the sacred historian 
gives of the building is as follows: ‘* And 
the house which King Solomon built for 
the Lord, the length thereof was threescore 
cubits, and the breadth thereof twenty cubits, 
and the height thereof thirty cubits. And 
the porch before the temple of the house, 
twenty cubits was the length thereof, ac- 
cording to the breadth of the house; and 
ten cubits was the breadth thereof before the 
house. And for the house he made windows 
of narrow lights ’’ (or windows broad within 
and narrow without). ‘ And against the 
wall of the house he built chambers round 
about, against the walls of the house round 
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about, both of the temple and of the oracle: 
and he made chambers round about: the 
nethermost chamber was five cubits broad, 
and the middle was six cubits broad, and the 
third was seven cubits broad: for without in 
the wall of the house he made narrowed rests 
round about, that the beams should not be 
fastened in the walls of the house. The 
door for the middle chamber was in the right 
side of the house; and they went up with 
winding stairs into the middle chamber, and 
out of the middle into the third. So he 
built the house and finished it; and covered 
the house with beams and boards of cedar. 
And then he built chambers against all the 
house, five cubits high ; and they rested on 
the house with timber of cedar. And he 
built the walls of the house within with boards 
of cedar, both the floor of the house, and the 
walls of the ceiling ; and he covered them on 
the inside with wood, and covered the floor 
of the house with planks of fir. And he 
built twenty cubits on the sides of the house, 
both the floor and the walls with boards of 
cedar: he even built them for it within, 
even for the oracle, even for the most holy 
place. And the house, that is the temple be- 
fore it, was forty cubitslong. And the cedar 
of the house within was carved with knops 
[gourds] and open flowers: all was cedar ; 
there was no stone seen. And the oracle he 
prepared in the house within, to set there the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord. And the 
oracle in the fore part was twenty cubits in 
lenzth, and twenty cubits in breadth, and 
twenty cubits in the height thereof: and he 
overlaid it with pure gold, and so covered 
the altar which was of cedar. So Solomon 
overlaid the house within with pure gold: 
and he made a partition by the chains of 
gold before the oracle ; and he overlaid it 
with gold. And the whole house he over- 
laid with gold, until he had finished all the 
house ; also the whole altar that was by the 
oracle he overlaid with gold. And within 
the oracle he made two cherubim of olive- 
tree, each ten cubits high. And five cubits 
was the one wing of the cherub, and five 
cubits the other wing of the cherub: from 
the uttermost part of the one wing unto the 
uttermost part of the other were ten cubits. 
And the other cherub was ten cubits: both the 
cherubim were of one measure and one size. 
The height of the one cherub was ten cubits, 
and so was it of the other cherub. And he 
set the cherubim within the inner house: 
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and they stretched forth the wings of the 
cherubim, so that the wing of the one touched 
the one wall, and the wing of the other cherub 
touched the other wall; and their wings 
touched one another in the midst of the 
house. And he overlaid the cherubim with 
gold. And he carved all the walls of the 
house round about with carved figures of 
cherubim and palm-trees and open flowers 
within and without. And the floor of the 
house he overlaid with gold, within and 
without. And for the entering of the 
oracle he made doors of olive-tree: the 
lintel and side-posts were a fifth part of 
the wall. The two doors also were of olive- 
tree ; and he carved upon them carvings of 
cherubim and palm-trees and open flowers, 
and overlaid them with gold, and spread 
gold upon the cherubim, and upon the palm- 
trees. So also made he for the door of the 
temple posts of olive-tree, a fourth part of 
the wall. And the two doors were of fir- 
tree: the two leaves of the one door were 
folding, and the two leaves of the other door 
were folding. And he carved thereon cher- 
ubim and palm-trees, and open flowers : and 
covered them with gold fitted upon the carved 
work. And he built the inner court with 
three rows of hewed stone, and a row of 
cedar beams.” 1 Kings vi. 

In the next chapter we read of two re- 
markable pillars connected with the porch. 
Speaking of Hiram, whom Solomon had 
caused to be fetched from Tyre, to aid in the 
erection of the temple, the sacred historian 
says: ‘‘ He was a widow’s son of the tribe 
of Naphtali, and his father was a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass; and he was filled 
with wisdom, and understanding, and cun- 
ning, to work all works in brass. And 
he came to King Solomon, and wrought all 
his work. For he cast two pillars of brass, 
of eighteen cubits high apiece ; and a line of 
twelve cubits did compass either of them 
about. And he made two chapiters of mol- 
ten brass, to set upon the tops of the pillars : 
the height of the one chapiter was five 
cubits, and the height of the other chapiter 
was five cubits : and nets of checkerwork and 
wreaths of chainwork, for the chapiters which 
were upon the top of the pillars; seven for 
the one chapiter, and seven for the other 
chapiter. And he made the pillars, and two 
rows round about upon the one network, to 
cover the chapiters that were upon the top, 
with pomegranates: and so did he for the 
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other chapiter. And the chapiters that were 
upon the top of the pillars were of lily-work in 
the porch four cubits. And the chapiters upon 
the two pillars had pomegranates also above, 
over against the belly which was by the net- 
work ; and the pomegranates were two hun- 
dred in rows round about upon the other 
chapiter. And he set up the pillars in the 
porch of the temple: and he set up the 
right pillar, and called the name thereof 
Jachin”’ (which may be read, ‘‘ it shall 
stand’’); ‘‘and he set up the left pillar, and 
called the name thereof Boaz’’ (which may be 
read, ‘‘ in strength,”’ thus forming a kind of 
sentence, ‘‘It shall stand in strength’’). 
1 Kings vii. 14-21. The reader will find 
other interesting details concerning the temple 
in the concluding verses of this chapter, and 
in the parallel chapters, 2 Chron. iii—vi; 1 
Chron. xxii.—xxix. ; and 1 Kings vii., viii. 

The temple, with all things destined for 
its service, and every arrangement connected 
with it, being completed, its dedication was 
celebrated the year after, with a magnificence 
worthy of the object and the occasion. All 
the chief men in Israel were present — the 
heads of tribes, and paternal chiefs, together 
with multitudes of people from all parts of 
the land. The priests, if not the Levites, 
also attended in full force, the succession of 
the courses being afterward to commence. 
God himself was pleased to manifest his 
presence and his complacency by two striking 
miracles : — 

At the moment when the ark of the 
eovenant, having been brought in high pro- 
cession from its former place in ‘‘ the city of 
David,” was deposited in the holy of holies, 
the numerous Levitical choirs thundered 
forth their well-known song, —sent to the 
heavens by their united voices, and by the 
harmonious concord of a thousand instru- 
ments, — ‘‘ Praise Jehovah ! for he is good ; 
for his merey endureth forever!’ Sudden- 
ly, as at the consecration of the first taber- 
nacle, the house of God was covered with a 
thick cloud, which filled it, and which 
enveloped all the assistants in such profound 
obscurity that the priests were unable to 
continue their services. This was a manifest 
symbol that God had accepted this as his 
house, his palace ; and that his Presence had 
entered to inhabit there. It was so under- 
stood by Solomon, whose voice rose amidst 
the silence which: ensued. ‘‘ Jehovah said 
‘that he would dwell inthe thick darkness. 
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I have assuredly built for thee a house to 
dwell in, a settled place for thee to abide in 
forever!’’? The king stood on a brazen 
platform which had been erected in front of 
the altar; and now, turning to the people, he 
explained the origin and object of this build- 
ing. After which ‘he spread forth his hands 
toward the heavens’ to address himself to 
God. The prayer he offered on this occasion 
is one of the noblest and most sublime com- 
positions in the Bible. It exhibits the most 
exalted conceptions of the omnipresence of 
God, and of his superintending providence ; 
and dwells more especially on his peculiar 
protection of the Hebrew nation, from the 
time of its departure from Egypt, and 
imploring pardon and forgiveness for all their 
sins and transgressions in the land, and 
during those ensuing captivities which, in 
the same prophetic spirit that animated the 


‘last address of Moses, he appears to have 


foreseen. Nothing can be finer than that 
part of his long and beautiful address, in 
which, recurring to the idea of inhabitance 
which had been so forcibly brought before 
his mind, he cries, ‘‘ But will God indeed 
dwell on the earth? Behold the heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee ; how much less this house that I have 
builded ! ”’ 

The king had no sooner concluded his 
prayer than a fire from the heavens descend- 
ed upon the altar and consumed the burnt- 
offerings. All the Israelites beheld this 
prodigy, and bent their faces toward the 
earth in adoration, and repeated with one 
voice the praise which was the most accept- 
able to him: ‘He is good; his merey 
endureth forever ! ”’ 

By these two signs the sanctuary and 
the altar received the same acceptance 
and consecration which had been granted in 
the wilderness to the tabernacle and the 
altar there. 

After this the sacrifices were resumed, and 
countless victims were offered. During two 
consecutive weeks the people celebrated this 
great solemnity with unabated zeal. It was 
the year of jubilee, which had probably been 
chosen as a season of general joy and leisure ; 
and hence the unusually great concourse to 
Jerusalem. In this year the jubilee feast 
was followed by that of tabernacles, which 
explains the duration of this great. festival 
beyond the seven days in which public festivals 
usually terminated. On the last day of the 
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second feast, the king blessed the people, 
and dismissed them to their homes, to which 
they repaired, ‘‘ joyful and glad of heart for 
all the good which Jehovah had done for 
David his servant, and for Israel his people.’’ 

Solomon having thus worthily accomplished 
the obligation imposed upon him by his 
father, felt himself at liberty to build various 
sumptuous structures, and undertake various 
works suited to the honor of his crown and. 
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the dignity of his great kingdom. All that 
can be said with reference to these will be 
little more than an amplification of his own 
statement on the subject : ‘‘ I raised magnifi- 
cent works ; I built for myself houses; I 
planted for myself vineyards; I made for 
myself gardens and groves, and planted in 
them fruit-trees of every kind; I made also 
pools of water,* to water therewith the 
growing plantations. I bought men-servants 


* Sotomon’s Poors (see Engraving). — The 
pools of Solomon are situated about one hour's 
distance to the south of Bethlehem; and to 


them the king of Israel is supposed to refer in 
Eccles. ii. 4-6, where, among other magnificent 
works executed by him, he enumerates vineyards, 
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gardens, orchards, and pools. 
three in number, of an oblong quadrangular form, 
cut out of the native rock, and are covered with a 
thick coat of plaster in the inside, and supported 
by abutments: the workmanship throuzhout, 
like every thing Jewish, is more remarkable for 
strength than beauty. They are situated in a 
most secluded situation, at the south end of a 
small valley, in the midst of mountains; and are 
so disposed on the sloping hill, that the water in 
the uppermost pool flows into the second, and 
thence into the third. That on the west is nearest 
to the source of the spring which supplies it with 
water, and is stated by Dr. Richardson to be 480 
feet long; the second is about 600 feet, and the 
third about 660 feet in length. The breadth of 
them all is nearly the same; but no traveller, 
ancient or modern, has ascertained their depth. 
The pools communicate freely with each other, 
and are capable of containing a great quantity of 


These pools are | water, which they discharge into a small aque- 


duct that conveys it to Jerusalem. This aqueduct 
was constructed all along on the surface of the 
ground, and framed of perforated stones let one 
into another, with a fillet round the cavity, so 
framed as to prevent leakage, and united to each 
other with so firm a cement that they will some- 
times sooner break than endure a_ separation. 
These pipes were covered, for greater security, 
with a case or layer of smaller stones, which were 
laid over them in a very strong mortar. “The 
whole work,” says Maundrell, “seems to be en- 
dued with such absolute firmness, as if it had 
been designed for eternity. But the Turks have 
demonstrated, in this instance, that nothing can 
be so well wrought but they are able to destroy it. 
For of this strong aqueduct, which was carried 
formerly five or six leagues with so vast expense 
and labor, you now see only here and there a 
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fragment remaining. 
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and women-servants, and had servants born 
in my house ; I possessed also herds and flocks 
in abundance, more than any had before me 
in Jerusalem; I collected also silver and 
gold, and precious treasure from kings and 
provinces ; I procured men-singers and wo- 
men-singers, and the sweetest instruments 
of music, the delight of the children of men. 
Thus I became great, and possessed more 
than any who had been before me in Jeru- 
salem.” (Kecles. ii. 3-9.) 

Of the royal buildings to which allusion 
has been made, our more particular infor- 
mation is respecting the palace which the 
king built for himself, another for ‘ Pha- 
raoh’s daughter,’ and ‘the house of the 
forest of Lebanon.’ It is difficult, from 
the brief intimations which the scriptural 
history offers, to form a clear or connected 
idea of these buildings. The description of 
Josephus, although more precise, does not 
supply this deficiency ; but by its assistance 
we may make out that the two palaces, for 
himself and the princess of Egypt, were not 
separate buildings, but, as the existing 
arrangements in Oriental palaces would sug- 
gest, a distinct part, or wing, of the same 
building. It may assist the matter to 
understand that an Oriental palace consists, 
for the most part, of a series of open quad- 
rangles, with distinct appropriations, and 
each surrounded with buildings suitable to 
its appropriation. In fact, they are distinct 
buildings, connected only by communicating 
doors, similar in their general plan to each 
other, but differing much in size and work- 
manship. The quadrangle into which the 
gate of entrance opens usually contains 
the state apartments and offices, principally the 
hall in which the sovereign gives audience, 
sits in judgment, and transacts all public 
business. Hence the court is very often 
called ‘‘the gate,’ of which we have a 
familiar instance in the Ottoman Porte, and 
of which examples are found in scripture 
with reference to the courts of the Hebrew, 
Babylonian, and Persian kings.* Now, 
from the description of Josephus, it would 
appear that the palace, as a whole, consisted 
of three quadrangles, of which that in the 
centre contained the hall of audience and 
justice, and other state apartments, while 
that on the right hand formed the king’s 

* 2 Sam. xv. 2; Est. ii. 19, 21, iii. 2, 3; Dan. 
ii. 49. Compare Matt. xvi. 18; see also Xenop. 
Cyrop. i. 3, vili. 3. 
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palace of residence, and that on the left was 
the palace of the Egyptian princess. The 
only point on which we are in doubt, is, 
whether the three quadrangles were on a line 
with each other, or that the one which con- 
tained the public halls was in advance of the 
others; for in this way, equally with the 
other, the palaces of the king and queen 
might be respectively described as to the 
right and left of the public building. There 
are some who think that ‘‘the house of the 
forest of Lebanon ’’ was the same as this 
front or public portion of the whole pile ; 
nor should we like absolutely to deny this, 
although it seems more probable that it was 
a royal residence in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, deriving its name either from the 
number of cedar pillars which supported its 
galleries and halls, or from the plantations by 
which it was surrounded. ‘These structures 
were, for the most part, built with immense 
blocks of squared stones, and the whole was 
fitted up with cedar ; while the nobler rooms 
and galleries were lined with slabs of costly 
polished marble to the floor, and were above 
enriched with sculptures (on the wall), and 
apparently with paintings (on the plaster), 
especially toward the ceiling, all of which 
we may conclude to have been very much in 
the style of similar things among the Egyp- 
tians, whose palaces were decorated after the 
same style. And if we have rightly inter- 
preted Josephus to intimate that there were 
three ranges of ornaments in the principal 
rooms — polished slabs at the bottom, sculp- 
ture above, and painting toward the top, 
it would be very easy to show how the same 
ideas and distributions are retained in the 
palaces of the modern East, where, above 
basement slabs of looking-glass, are wrought 
recesses, and carvings, and arabesques, and 
ornaments of stucco (sculpture being inter- 
dicted) ; while toward the ceiling much 
highly-colored painting is displayed. If we 
may credit Josephus, ‘‘ barbaric pearl and 
gold’ were not wanting among the materials 
which contributed to the decoration of the 
more splendid apartments. The historian is 
at a loss for words to express the full conce 

tion, which the traditions of his fathers had 
conveyed to his mind, of the splendors of 
Solomon’s palatial buildings: ‘‘ It would be 
an endless task,”’ he says, ‘‘ to give a partic- 
ular survey of this mighty mass of building ; 
so many courts and other contrivances ; such 
a variety of chambers and offices, great and 
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small ; long and large galleries ; vast rooms 
of state, and others for feasting and enter- 
tainment, set out as richly as could be with 
costly furniture and gildings ; besides, that 
all the service for the king’s table were of 
pure gold. In a word, the whole palace 
was in a manner made up, from the base to 
the coping, of white marble, cedar, gold and 
silver, with precious stones here and there 
intermingled upon the walls and ceilings.”’ 

The descriptions in the Greek writers of 
the Persian courts in Susa and Ecbatana ; 
the tales of the early travellers in the Hast 
about the kings of Samareand or Cathay ; 
and even the imagination of the Oriental 
romancers and poets, have scarcely conceived 
a more splendid pageant than Solomon, 
seated on his throne of ivory, receiving the 
homage of distant princes who came to 
admire his magnificence, and put to the test 
his noted wisdom. This throne was of pure 
ivory, covered with gold; six steps led up 
to the seat, and on each side of the steps 
were twelve lions carved. All the vessels 
of his palace were of pure gold — silver was 
thought too mean : his armory was furnished 
with gold ; two hundred targets and three 
hundred shields of beaten gold were sus- 
pended in the house of Lebanon. Josephus 
mentions a body of archers who escorted 
him from the city to his country palace, clad 
in dresses of Tyrian purple, and their hair 
powdered with gold dust. But, enormous 
as this wealth appears, the statement of his 
expenditure on the temple, and of his 
annual revenue, so passes all credibility, that 
any attempt at forming a calculation on the 
uncertain data we possess, may at once be 
abandoned as a hopeless task. No better 
proof can be given of the uncertainty of our 
authorities, of our imperfect knowledge of 
the Hebrew weights of money, and, above 
all, of our total ignorance of the. relative 
value which the precious metals bore to the 
commodities of life, than the estimate, made 
by Dr. Prideaux, -of the treasures left by 
David, amounting to eight hundred millions 
— nearly the capital of the national debt of 
England. 

Our inquiry into the sources of the vast 
wealth which Solomon undoubtedly pos- 
sessed may lead to more _ satisfactory, 
though still imperfect results. The treas- 
ures of Dayid were accumulated rather by 
conquest than by traffic. Some of the 
nations he subdued, particularly the EJom- 
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ites, were wealthy. All the tribes seem to 
have worn a great deal of gold and silver in 
their ornaments and their armor ; their idols 
were often of gold, and the treasuries of their 
temples perhaps contained considerable 
wealth, But during the reign of Solomon, 
almost the whole commerce of the world 
passed into his territories. The treaty with 
Tyre was of the utmost importance ; nor is 
there any instance in which two neighboring 
nations so clearly saw, and so steadily pur- 
sued, without jealousy or mistrust, their 
mutual and inseparable interests. On one 
occasion only, when Solomon presented to 
Hiram twenty inland cities which he had 
conquered, Hiram expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion, and called the territory by the oppro- 
brious name of Cabul. The Tyrian’ had 
perhaps cast a wistful eye on the noble bay 
and harbor of Acco, or Ptolemais, which 
the prudent Hebrew either would not or 
could not—since it was part of the 
promised land —dissever from his domin- 
ions. So strict was the confederacy, that 
Tyre may be considered the port of Pales- 
tine, Palestine the granary of Tyre. Tyre 
furnished the ship-builders and mariners ; 
the fruitful plains of Palestine victualled 
the fleets, and supplied the manufacturers 
and merchants of the Phcenician league 
with all the necessaries of life. 

This league comprehended Tyre, Aradus, 
Sidon, perhaps, Tripolis, Byblus, and Be- 
rytus; the narrow slip of territory which 
belonged to these states was barren, rocky, 
and unproductive. The first branch of 
into which this enterprising 
people either admitted the Jews as regular 
partners, or at least permitted them to share 
its advantages, was the traffic of the 
Mediterranean. To every part of that sea 
the Pheenicians had pursued their discoveries ; 
they had planted colonies, and worked the 
mines. This was the trade to Tarshish, 
so celebrated, that ships of Tarshish seem 
to have become the common name for large 
merchant-vessels. Tarshish was probably 
a name as indefinite as the West Indies in 
early European navigation ; properly speak- 
ing, it was the south of Spain, then rich in 
mines of gold and silver, the Peru of 
Tyrian adventure. Whether or not as early 
as the days of Solomon, — without doubt 
in the more flourishing period of Phoenicia ; 
before the city on the mainland was destroyed 
by Nebuchad.:ezzar, and insular Tyre be 
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came the emporium — the Phoenician navies 
extended their voyages beyond the pillars 
of Hercules, where they founded Cadiz. 
Northward they sailed along the coast of 
France to the British isles : southward along 
the African shore, where the boundaries 
of their navigation are quite uncertain, yet 
probably extended to the gold coast. The 
second branch of commerce was the inland 
trade with Hgypt. This was carried on 
entirely by the Jews. Heypt supplied 
horses in vast numbers, and linen yarn. 
The valleys of the Nile produced flax in 
abundance ; and the yarn, according to the 
description of the prudent housewife in 
the Proverbs, was spun and woven by the 
females in Palestine. The third, and more 
important branch, was the maritime trade 
by the Red Sea. The conquests of David 
had already made the Jews masters of the 
eastern branch of this gulf. Solomon built 
or improved the towns and ports of Elath 
and Hiion-geber. Hence a fleet, manned by 
Tyrians, sailed for Ophir, their East Indies, 
as Tarshish was their West. They sailed 
along the eastern coast of Africa, in some 
part of which the real Ophir was probably 
situated. When the Egyptians under 
Necho, after the declension of the Israelitish 
kingdom, took possession of this branch of 
commerce, there seems little reason to doubt 
the plain and consistent account of Herodotus, 
that the Tyrians sailed round the continent 
of Africa. The whole maritime commerce, 
with Eastern Asia, the southern shores of 
the Arabian Peninsula, the coasts of the 
Persian Gulf, and without doubt some parts 
of India, entered, in the same manner, the 
Red Sea, and was brought to Elath and 
Hzion-geber. 

Besides this maritime traffic the caravan 
trade by land engaged a full share of 
Solomon’s attention. By the possession 
of a southern frontier stretching across from 
the Elanitic Gulf to the Mediterranean, the 
land traffic between Egypt and Syria lay 
completely at his mercy. He felt this, and 
through some arrangement with his father- 
in-law the king of Egypt, he contrived to 
monopolize it entirely in his own hands. It 
appears that what Syria chiefly required 
from Egypt were linen fabrics and yarn, 
for the manufacture of which that country 
had long been celebrated ; also chariots, 
the extensive use of which in Egypt has 
already been pointed out; and horses, of 
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which that country possessed a very excel- 
lent and superior breed, if we may judge 
from the numerous fine examples which the 
paintings and sculptures offer. All this 
trade Solomon appears to have intercepted 
and monopolized. He was supplied by 
contract, at a fixed price, with certain quan- 
tities adequate to the supply of the Syrian 
market, which, after retaining what he re- 
quired for himself, his factors sold, doubt- 
less at a high profit, to the different kings 
of Syria. ‘The price was deubtless arbitrary, 
and dependent on times and circumstances ; 
but the contract price at which the chariots 
and horses were supplied by the Egyptians 
to the Hebrew factors happens to be named, 
— six hundred silver shekels for a chariot, 
and one-fourth of that sum, or one hundred 
and fifty shekels, for a horse. 

This was not the only land traffie which 
engaged the notice of Solomon. His atten- 
tion was attracted to the extensive and 
valuable caravan trade which, from very 
remote ages, coming from the farther east, 
and the Persian Gulf, proceeded to Egypt, 
Tyre, and other points on the Mediterranean, 
by the Euphrates and across the great 
Syrian Desert. The habitable points of 
that desert, even to the great river, were 
now under the dominion of the Hebrew 
king, and even the Bedouin tribes by whom 
it was chiefly inhabited were brought under 
tribute to him, and were kept in order by 
the dread of his great name. Under these 
circumstances, Solomon was in nearly as 
favorable a position for taking a part in this 
trade as in the land traffic between Egypt 
and Syria. But the measures which he 
took were different, and more specially 
adapted to the cireumstances of the case. 
They were less coercive, and dealt more in 
the offer of inducements and advantages. 
And the reason is obvious ; for although the 
ordinary track of the great caravans lay 
through his territories, it was in the power 
of its conductors to alter that track so as 
to pass northward beyond the limits of his 
dominion; but this would have produced 
such expense, trouble, and delay, that it 
would have been preferable to maintain the 
old route even at the expense of some check 
and inconvenience. Whether the measures 
of Solomon were felt to be such, we do not 
know; they were possibly deemed by the 
caravan merchants and by the Hebrews, as 
mutually advantageous, although the ul- 
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timate purchasers, who could be no parties 
in this arrangement, possibly regarded them 
in a different light. The plan of Solomon 
was to erect in the very heart of the desert 
an emporium for this important trade. The 
route of a caravan*is so directed as to in- 
clude as many as possible of the places at 
which water may be found. At the most 
important of these stations, where water, 
and by consequence palm-trees, was found 
in the most abundance, the Hebrew king 
built a city and called it Tadmor* (a palm- 
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tree), whence its Greek name of Palmyra. 
But Greek and Roman names never fixed 
themselves in the soil of Syria, and the ruins 
of the city bear, to this day, among the 
natives, the primitive name of Zadmor. 
Here the caravans not only found water as 
before, but every advantage of shelter and 
rest, while by this establishment Solomon 
was enabled more effectively to overawe the 
tribes, and to afford protection to the caravans 
from the predatory attempts and exactions 
of the Bedouins. Here the caravan mer-. 
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chants would soon find it convenient to | here meeting and dealing with the Eastern 


dispose of their commodities, and leave the 
further distribution of them to the nations 
west of the desert, either to the factors of 
Solomon, or to private merchants, — for we 
do not know to what extent the king found 
it advisable to have this trade free to his 
own subjects. It may be that private per- 
sons among his subjects, or even foreigners 
from the West, were not prevented from 


merchants; but from the general— and 
with our present lights, we must say short- 
sighted — policy of Solomon’s commercial 
doings, it may be inferred that he monopo- 
lized such advantages in this trade as he 
deemed safe or prudent. At the least, it 
must be presumed that he derived a consid- 
erable revenue, in the way of customs, 
from such merchandise as did not pass into 


* In the Ketib of 1 Kings ix. 18 it is put Ta- 
mar, the proper word for a palm-tree, showing 


that Tadmor has the same meaning, and probably 
that the d is merely introduced for euphony. 
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the hands of his own factors ; and this, how- 
ever advantageous to the king, may have 
been felt by the caravan merchants but as a 
reasonable equivalent for the protection they 
enjoyed, and their freedom from the exac- 
tions of the Bedouins. Much of this, which 
we have stated as probably connected with 
the foundation of this city of the desert, is 
not stated in scripture: but it is deducible 
from the improbability that without strong in- 
ducements a city would have been founded 
in such a situation, and from the detection 
of these inducements 
enterprises of Solomon, with the illustration 
applied to the particular instance, which is 


derivable from the fact that the wealth and | 


glory in which the Palmyra of a later day 


appears, was due entirely to the circum-| 


stance that its position made it an emporium 
for the caravan trade of the desert. 
fact, that it was such at a long subsequent 
date, and that its very existence depended 
on its being such, illustrates and justifies 
that intention in its foundation which, on 
the strongest circumstantial evidence, we 
have ventured to ascribe to Solomon. 

Besides these branches of commerce, ‘‘ the 
traffic of the spice merchants ”’ is mentioned 
among the sources from which wealth accrued 
to Solomon. In what form this profit was 
derived is not distinctly intimated. From 
the analogy of his other operations, we might 
conclude that he bought up the costly spices 
and aromatics brought by the spice caravans 
of southernmost Arabia, which must needs 
pass through his territories ; and that after 
deducting what sufficed for the large con- 
sumption of his own nation, he sold the resi- 
due at an enhanced price to the neighbor- 
ing nations. As it is certain that, from his 
own wants merely, an act of trade must have 
taken place between him and these caravans, 
this seems the more obvious conclusion, 
although, without this, he may have derived 
an important item of profit from this trade 
by levying customs upon it in its passage 
through his dominions. 

Such, as far as they can be traced, were 
the commercial operations of Solomon. It is 
quite easy now, and in a commercial country 
like our own, to see that these operations 
were, for the most part, based on wrong 
views and principles, inasmuch as however 
they might tend to the agerandizement of the 
king, they could confer little solid and en- 
during benefit on the nation. But in the 
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East, where the king is the state, and 
becomes himself the centre of most public 
acts, he is seldom found to take interest in 
commerce, but from regarding it as a source 
of emolument to the state, by his direct 
and personal concern therein. The king 
himself is a trader, with such advantages 
resulting from his position, as inevitably 
exclude the private merchant from the field 
in which he appears. He is inevitably a 
monopolist ; and a sovereign monopoly is, if 
not an evil, at least not a benefit to the 
people, whatever wealth it may seem to 
bring into the country. The river, however 
noble, gives fertility only to the banks which 
hem it in; and it is only when its waters are 
drawn off in their course, and exhausted into 
a thousand channels, that they bless and 
glorify the wide country around. Solomon, 
in his book of Ecclesiastes, acquaints us 
with many ‘“‘vanities’’ and ‘‘sore evils” 
which he saw ‘‘ under the sun ;”’ but from 


| this statement we do not learn that he ever 
became conscious of the very great vanity 


and most sore evil of a rich king over a poor 
people, or of the system which makes the 
king rich while the people remain compara- 
tively poor. 

Large revenues were derived from the 
annual tributes of the foreign states, which 
were now subject to the Hebrew scepire, or 
over which it exercised a more or less strin- 
gent influence. The kings and princes of 
such states appear to have sent their tribute 
in the form of quantities of the principal 
articles which their country produced, or 
was able to procure ; as did also the govern- 
ors of the provinces not left under the 
native princes. Besides the regular tax or 
tribute derived from countries more or less 
closely annexed to the Hebrew kingdom, 
there were more distant states which found 
it good policy to conciliate the favor of 
Solomon, or to avert his hostility by annual 
offerings, which, under the soft name of 
“ presents,”’ formed no contemptible item of 
the royal revenue. Of that revenue one 
item is mentioned in rather singular terms: 
‘* All the earth sought to Solomon to hear 
his wisdom, which God had put in his 
heart. And they brought every man his 
present, utensils of silver, and utensils of 
gold, and garments, and armor, and spices, 
horses and mules, a rate year by year.” 
Here the terms ‘‘ presents,” and ‘a rate 
year by year,” have a degree of opposition 
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at the first view, which seems to require us 
to suppose either that those great men who 
had once resorted to Jerusalem to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon, and to behold the mani- 
festation of it in the ordering of his court and 
kingdom, not only brought with them the 
presents which the usages of the East ren- 
dered the necessary accompaniments of such 
visits, but that they continued to send from 
their several lands yearly gifts of compliment 
to him. Or else, that the desire of thus 
complimenting the monarch whom: God had 
so eminently gifted, furnished a decent 
pretence to those who had other reasons for 
rendering a real tribute to him. The latter 
interpretation is that which we prefer. And 
it is certain that in the case of the only royal 
visit which is particularly described — that 
of the queen of Sheba — only such presents 
as she brought with her are named, and no 
“‘rate year by year’? is intimated. Ethiopia 
was too remote to be within reach of the 
influences which may have determined the 
monarchs of nearer nations to make their 
‘* presents ’’ to Solomon a yearly payment. 
The articles mentioned in the extract just 
given, together with those named in other 
places, enable us to form some idea of the dis- 
play which these annual or occasional render- 
ings of tributes and of traffics must have 
offered. It has been the fashion of the East 
to make a show of such offerings by their 
being taken in procession to the palace of the 
king by the persons, arrayed in their varied 
costumes, by whom they were brought to the 
couniry. ‘To this custom we have more than 
once had occasion to allude in the course of 
the present work. Many were the spectacles 
of this sort which must have delighted the 
eyes of the Israelites during the splendid 
reign of Solomon. There are paintings of 
Egypt, and sculptures of Persia, which 
enable us to form some idea of these impos- 
ing exhibitions, which indeed are in strict 
correspondence with those which the courts 
of the Hast have still preserved. Of the 
representations to which we allude, the former 
is no less interesting and instructive from the 
details which it offers, than venerable from 
its high antiquity. It is at Thebes; and 
represents the ambassadors of four nations 
bringing their tributes to Thothmes III., 
whose reign Sir J. G. Wilkinson ascribes to 
the time of the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt. The general effect of this 
curious scene may be estimated from the an- 
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nexed engraving, although in this attempt to 
embody the ideas which it offers, it has been 
necessary to omit many of the details which 
are included in the extensive original subject. 
It is remarkable that the classes of articles 
brought by the foreigners are all such as 
would be included in the classes of products 
rendered to Solomon. The articles vary 
with the country and costume of the nation 
by which they are brought. We see princi- 
pally gold and silver money in rings; vases 
and other utensils of the same metal, of very 
various and often truly elegant shapes; 
baskets containing sealed bags, probably of 
jewels ; baskets of fruits, carefully packed 
and covered with leaves to preserve their 
freshness ; growing plants, — in one instance 
we see a shrub transported in a growing 
state : it is enclosed with the mould in which 
it grows, in a kind of open case, which is 
carried between two men suspended from a 
pole, the ends of which rest on their shoul- 
ders. Then there are elephants’ teeth, and 
beams of ebony and other valuable woods ; 
and, besides the skins of various animals, 
particularly leopards, there is a most interest- 
ing exhibition of various living animals con- 
ducted to the king. Among these are 
giraffes, various well-distinguished species 
of apes and monkeys, leopards, and even 
bears. There were also oxen, of a different . 
breed to that common in the country, as 
were probably the horses, which also figure 
in the procession, and which, with chariots, 
form perhaps the most remarkable objects 
of the whole, as being brought to a country 
which itself abounded in horses and chariots; 
but the horses were probably desirable to the 
Egyptians as of a foreign breed, and the 
chariots as a curious foreign manufacture. 
Upon the whole, a more striking and ap- 
propriate illustration of this part of Solomon’s 
glory cannot well be imagined. 

The wealth which flowed into the royal 
treasury from these various sources appears 
to have been freely disbursed by Solomon in 
enriching his buildings, in extending their 
number, and in the ordering of his court and 
kingdom. Besides the buildings which have 
already been pointed out, various public 
structures were built by him in Jerusalem, 
which city he also enclosed by new walls, 
fortified with strong towers. Other impor- 
tant towns (as Gaza) were fortified, and new 
ones built in different parts of the country. 
Besides Tadmor, which has already engaged 
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our notice, Baalath is named among the 


towns built by him; and this is supposed 
by many to be no other than the afterward 
celebrated city of Baalbec, in the great 
valley of Coele-Syria. 

It was from these various sources of 
wealth, that the precious metals and all other 
valuable commodities were in such abundance 
—that, in the figurative language of the 
sacred historian, silver was in Jerusalem 
as stones, and cedur-trees as sycamor:s. 

Solomon was not. less celebrated for 
his wisdom than his magnificence. The 
visits of the neighboring princes, particu- 
larly that of the queen of Sheba (a part 
of Arabia Felix), were to admire the 
one, as much as the other. Hebrew tradi- 
tion, perhaps the superstitious wonder of his 
own age, ascribed to Solomon the highest — 
skill in magical arts, and even unbounded 
dominion over all the invisible world. More 
sober history recognizes in Solomon the 
great poet, naturalist, and moral philosopher 
of his time. His poetry, consisting of one 
thousand and five songs, except his epitha- 
lamium, and perhaps some of the Psalms, 
has entirely perished. His natural history 
of plants and animals has suffered the same 
fate. But the ereat part of the book of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes (perhaps more 
properly reckoned as a poem) have pie- 
served the conclusions of his moral wisdom. 

The latter book, or poem, derives new 
interest, when considered as coming from 
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HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


the most voluptuous, magnificent, and in- 
structed of monarchs, who sums up the esti- 
mate of human life in the melancholy sentence 
— Vanity of vanities! vanity of vanities ! 
It is a sad commentary on the termination 
of the splendid life and reign of the great 
Hebrew sovereign. For even had not this 
desponding -confession been extorted by the 
satiety of passion, and the weariness of a 
spirit, over-excited by all the gratifications 
this world can bestow — had no higher wis- 
dom suggested this humiliating conclusion — 
the state of his own powerful kingdom, dur- 
ing his declining years, might have furnished 
a melancholy lesson on the instability of 


803 
ST 
human grandeur. Solomon, in his old age, 
was about to bequeath to his heir, an in- 
secure throne, a discontented people, formid- 
able enemies on the frontiers, and perhaps a 
contested succession. He could not even 
take refuge in the sanctuary of conscious 
innocence, and assume the dignity of suffer- 
ing unmerited degradation; for he had set 
at defiance every principle of the Hebrew 
constitution. He had formed a connection 
with Egypt—he had multiplied a great 
force of cavalry — he had accumulated gold 
and silver—he had married many foreign 
wives. His seraglio was on as vast a scale 
as the rest of his expenditure —- he had seven 
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hundred wives and three hundred concubines. 
The influence of these women, not merely 
led him to permit an idolatrous worship with- 
in his dominions, but even Solomon had 
been so infatuated, as to consecrate to the 
obscene and barbarous deities of the neigh- 
boring nations, a part of one of the hills, 
which overlooked Jerusalem — a spot almost 
fronting the splendid temple, which he him- 
self had built to the one Almighty God 
of the universe. Hence clouds on all sides 
gathered about his declining day. Hadad, 
one of the blood-royal of the Edomite-princes, 
began to organize a revolt in that province, 
on which so much of the Jewish commerce 
depended. An adventurer seized on Da- 
mascus, and set up an independent sove- 
23 


reignty, thus endangering the communica- 
tion from Tadmor. A domestic enemy, still 
more dangerous, appeared in the person of 
Jeroboam, a man of great valor, supported 
by the prophet Ahijah, who foretold his 
future rule over the ten tribes. Though 
forced to fly, Jeroboam found an asylum 
with Shishak, or Sesac, the Sesonchosis of 
Manetho, who was raising the kingdom of 
Egypt to its former alarming grandeur; and 
notwithstanding his alliance with Solomon, 
made no scruple against harboring his re- 
bellious subject. Above all, the people were 
oppressed and dissatisfied; either because 
the enormous revenues of the kingdom were 
more than absorbed by the vast expenditure 
of the sovereign ; or because the more pro- 
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ductive branches of commerce were inter- 
rupted by the rebellions of the Edomites and 
Damascenes. At this period likewise, Solo- 
mon departed from the national, though 
iniquitous policy of his earlier reign, during 
which he had laid all the burdens of labor 
and taxation on the strangers, and exempted 
the Israelites from every claim but that of 
military service. The language held to 
Rehoboam, on his accession, shows that the 
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people had suffered deeply from the arbitrary 
exactions of the king, who, with the state 
and splendor, had assumed the despotism of 
an Oriental monarch. Hence the decline of 
the Jewish kingdom, supported rather by the 
fame of its sovereign, than by its inherent 
strength, was as rapid as its rise. Solomon 
died after a reign of forty years, and with 
him expired the glory and the power of the 
Jewish empire. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


REVOLT OF TEN TRIBES. — JEROBOAM.— REHOBOAM. — AHAB. 


Tue effects of the arbitrary policy and 
inordinate expense which had prevailed in 
the court of Solomon during the last years of 
his reign began to appear as soon as his 
death was announced. The rulers of the 
tribes assembled at the city of Shechem, in 
the iribe of Ephraim, — which tribe, it will 
be remembered, was always disposed to re- 
gard with strong jealousy the superiority of 


Judah. Here they wished to enter into a} 


new stipulation with the heir to the throne 
—a precaution which had been neglected 
under the excitement and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which attended the accession of 
Solomon. If Rehoboam had been wise, the 
place which had been chosen for this congress, 
and the presence of Jeroboam, — who had 
hastened from Egypt when he heard of Solo- 
mon’s death, and took a prominent part in 
the present matter, — were circumstances, 
which among others, might have apprised 
him that the occasion was one of no ordinary 
moment, and required the most careful and 
skilful management. Rehoboam was not 
equal to this crisis; for when the rulers 
demanded, as the condition of their submis- 
sion, that he should abrogate a portion of the 
burdens which his father had imposed upon 
them, he failed to discern what might be 
gained by a ready and cheerful concession, 
and required three days on which to deliber- 
ate on theirdemand. In this time he decided 
to reject the counsel of the older and more 
prudent counsellors, who enforced the neces- 
sity of compliance with this demand, and 


chose rather to adopt the advice of the young 
and headstrong courtiers, — warm advocates 
of the royal prerogative, — who exhorted 
him to overawe the remonstrants by his ma- 
jesty, and to drive them back like yelping 
dogs to their kennels. Accordingly when the 
three days had expired, his fatal and foolish 
answer was, that his little finger should be 
heavier upon the nation than his father’s loins ; 


Rehoboam (?). (From sculptures at Karnak, commemo 
rating Shishak’s successes. The inscription has been 
interpreted *‘ Kingdom of Judah.’ ) 


and that whereas his father had only chastised 
them with whips, he would chastise them 
with scorpions. Nothing could more clearly 
than this answer evince the unfitness of 
Rehoboam for the crisis which had now oc- 
curred, and his utter ignorance of the spirit 
which was in Israel; while it at the same 
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time indicates the arbitrary notions of the 
royal prerogative which he found occasion to 
imbibe during the later years of his father’s 
reign. 

On receiving this answer ten of the tribes 
instantly renounced their allegiance to the 
house of David, and chose Jeroboam for their 
king. Two of the tribes, Judah and Benja- 
min, alone adhered to Rehoboam, — Judah 
had the good reason that the family of 
David was of their tribe; and both these 
tribes were advantaged by the presence 
of the metropolis on their respective bor- 
ders, and had necessarily derived peculiar 
benefits from that profuse expenditure of 
the late king of which the other tribes had 
cause to complain. 

Thus was the great and powerful empire 
which David had erected, and which Solomon 
had ruled, already divided into two very 
unequal parts. Jeroboam had ten of the 
tribes, and his dominion extended over the 
tributary nations eastward, toward the Ku- 
phrates ; while Rehoboam only retained the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which are 
henceforth, from their strict identity of inter- 
est, to be regarded as one tribe, under the 
name of Judah. To this division belonged 
also the subject territories of Philistia and 
Edom. But notwithstanding the more than 
equal figure which this kingdom makes in 
the further history of the Hebrew nation, it 
may be well to bear in mind that what is 
henceforth to be called the kingdom of 
Judah, ruled by the house of David, formed 
not above a fourth part of the dominions 
of Solomon. 

Rehoboam was not dispesed to submit 
quietly to this proceeding. At first, affect- 
ing to suppose that his authority over the 
ten tribes would still be recognized, he sent, 
at the usual season, the officer who was ‘‘ over 
the tribute ’’ to collect the taxes which had 
been exacted in the last years of his father’s 
reign. But the people rose, and testified 
their indignation and defiance by stoning 
this obnoxious personage to death. On this 
Rehoboam resolved to attempt to reduce the 
revolted tribes to his obedience by force of 
arms, and collected a large army for that 
purpose. But when the prophet Shemaiah 
announced to him the Lord’s command to 
relinquish this enterprise, he manifested some 
sense of his true position by disbanding his 
army. This, it must be allowed, was a sig- 
nal example of submission, and may intimate 
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that when thus reminded of it he became 
sensible of the propriety of the requisition. 
No definite treaty of peace was, however, 
concluded, and the frontiers of the two king- 
doms continued to present a hostile aspect. 

In the preceding history we have seen 
that Jehovah, from the time of Moses to the 
death of Solomon, always governed the He- 
brews according to the promises and threat 
enings which he delivered from Mount 
Horeb. If they deviated from tbe principle 
of worshipping Jehovah as the only true 
God, that is, if they revolted from their 
lawful king, he brought them by suitable 
chastisements, to reflect on their obligations, 
to return to Jehovah, and again ta kee 
sacred the fundamental law of their church 
and state. The same course we shall find 
pursued in the government of the two king- 
doms. Ifthe monarchs of both had viewed 
the late great revolution, the sundering of 
the empire, as a consequence of the idola- 
trous and unlawful practices of Solomon’s 
court, as a warning (for such it really was) 
to them not to break the fundamental law 
of the state, but to govern their subjects 
according to the law, and to treat them as 
the subjects of Jehovah ; then both king- 
doms might have enjoyed uninterrupted 
prosperity. _ Even Jeroboam, though he 
had received no promise of an eternal king- 
dom, as David had, yet the assurance was 
given him that if he obeyed the law as 
David did, the throne should long continue 
in his family. (1 Kings xi. 37, 38, xii. 21- 
24 ; 2 Chron. xi. 1-4, xii. 15.) But as the 
kings of both kingdoms often disregarded the 
fundamental laws of the commonwealth — 
by idolatry rebelled against their divine 
sovereign, carried their disorders so far, and 
treated their subjects in such a manner, that 
they are aptly described by Isaiah and Hze- 
kiel (Isa. lvi. 9; Hzek. xxxiv.) under the 
image of wicked shepherds— there arose a 
succession of prophets, who, by impressive 
declarations and symbolic actions, reminded 
both rulers and subjects of their duties to 
Jehovah, and threatened them with punish- 
ment in case of disobedience. 

Even the rebellious backslidings from 
God which more particularly distinguished 
the kingdom of Israel, did not prevent 
Jehovah from governing the kingdom accord- 
ing to his law. We shall see in the sequel 
how he exterminated, one after another, 
those royal families who not only retained 
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the arbitrary institutions of Jeroboam, and 
tolerated and patronized idolatry, with its 
concomitant vices, but even introduced and 
protected it by their royal authority. The 
extermination of the reigning family he 
announced beforehand by a prophet, and 
appointed his successor. We shall see that 
the higher their corruptions rose, so much 
the more decisive and striking were the 
declarations and signs made to show the 
Israelites that the Lord of the universe was 
their Lord and King, and that all idols 
were as nothing when opposed to him. 
Even Naaman, the Syrian, acknowledged, 
and the Syrians generally found to their 
sorrow, that the God of the Hebrews was 
not a mere national god, but that his 
power extended over all nations. The his- 
tory represents a contest between Jehovah, 
who ought to be acknowledged as God, and 
the idolatrous Israelites ; and every thing is 
ordered to preserve the authority of Jehovah 
in their minds. At last, after all milder 
punishments had proved fruitless, these 
rebellions were followed by the destruction 
of the kingdom, and the captivity of the 
people, which had been predicted by Moses, 
and afterward by Ahijah, Hosea, Amos, and 
other prophets. (Deut. xxvii. 386; 1 
Kings xiv. 15 ; Hosea ix; Amos v.) 

We shall also find that the divine Provi- 
dence was favorable or adverse to the king- 
dom of Judah, according as the people obeyed 
or transgressed the law; only here the royal 
family remained unchanged, according to the 
promise given to David. We shall here 
meet indeed with many idolatrous and rebel- 
lious kings, but they were always succeeded 
by those of purer mind, who put a stop to 
idolatry, re-established theocracy in the 
hearts of their subjects, and by the aid of 
prophets, priests, and Levites, and the sery- 
ices of the temple, restored the knowledge 
and worship of God. Judah, therefore, 
although much smaller than Israel, continued 
her national existence one hundred and 
thirty-four years longer; but at last, as no 
durable reformation was produced, she ex- 
perienced the same fate as her sister king- 
dom, in fulfilment of the predictions of 
Moses and several other prophets. 
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The following account of the two king 
doms, therefore, should be viewed as that of 
a real theocracy; and thus, as a continued 
execution of the determination of God, that 
the true religion should be preserved on the 
earth. In this view it certainly deserves our 
most attentive study.* 

Shechem being one of the most important 
towns in his own tribe of Ephraim was made 
by Jeroboam the metropolis of the new 
kingdom. He had also a summer residence 
at Tirzah, ¢ in the tribe of Manasseh, which, 
therefore, seems in the history to share the 
metropolitan dignity with Shechem. 

The new king, little regarding the uncon- 
ditional promises which had been made to 
him, applied himself to such operations of 
human policy as might tend to establish his 
kingdom, and confirm its separation from that 
of Judah. Viewing them as measures of 
policy in the abstract, the praise of much 
political sagacity and foresight need not be 
denied to their author ; and it is certain that 
they were successful in promoting the object 
he had in view. But they were, in his pecu- 
liar position, as a king in Israel — that is, a 
vicegerent of Jehovah, not only improper, 
but in the highest degree criminal ; for they 
involved an interference with matters far 
above the prerogative of Jehovah’s vassal, 
and the abrogation of institutions which. the 
Supreme King had established as essential to 
the good government and subordination of 
his kingdom, with the introduction of other 
institutions of a nature abhorrent to the 
Mosaic law, and of a tendency against which 
that law had most jealously guarded the 
people. Jeroboam is therefore to be regarded, 
not as gratuitously and from abstract prefer- 
ence of evil, leading the people into wrong 
courses ; but as being careless whether the 
course he took were good or evil, so that it 
tended, in his judgment, to the security of 
his kingdom ; for he had failed to learn that 
hard truth — that implicit obedience to the 
behests of his Almighty superior, not tortu- 
ous courses of political expediency, offered 
the true security of his peculiar kingdom. 

Jeroboam was much annoyed at the obli- 
gation which the law imposed, of the resort 
of all the Israelites three times a year to 


* The above is adopted, with some abridg- 
ment, from Jahn, book v. sect. 35. 


_t From the manner in which it is mentioned, 
Tirzah must have enjoyed a very fine situation, 
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and have made a fair appearance ; but even its site 
is not now known, and that it was in Manasseh 
is little more than a conjecture. It had been one 
of the royal cities of the Canaanites (Josh. 
xii. 24). 
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Jerusalem. He clearly perceived that this 
concourse and frequent meeting of all the 
tribes at the same place, and for the same 
object, was a strong uniting circumstance 
among them ; and he feared that the contin- 
uance of this usage might ultimately tend to 
the re-union of the several kingdoms under 
the house of David. Undoubtedly it was an 
awkward circumstance that the subjects of 
one king should be obliged thus often to 
resort to the metropolis of a neighboring and 
unfriendly monarch ; and still more, that his 
own kingdom should be drained of a con- 
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siderable portion of its wealth for the support 
of a service which was exclusively confined 
to the now adverse metropolis, and -for the 
maintenance of priests and Levites whose 
services were rendered at Jerusalem, in the 
presence and under the authority of the rival 
sovereign. This was a state of things for 
which, it must be allowed, Jeroboam was 
under strong and natural inducements to seek 
a remedy. His duty was to have trusted 
that God, who had promised to continue his 
kingdom if he were obedient, and who had, 
indeed, already interposed his authority to 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN WORSHIP. 


prevent Rehoboam from warring against him, 
would provide a remedy for these difficulties, 
or take measures to prevent the consequences 
which he apprehended. But Jeroboam 
wanted that trust in God which it behooved 
the vassal of Jehovah to exhibit; and he 
applied himself to devise measures of his own 
to meet these exigencies. ‘The measures 
which he took were so bold and decisive, that 
they at once took root, and became in their 
development so interwoven with the political 
constitution of the country, that even the 
more pious successors of this king in the 
throne of Israel did not venture to abolish 


them, or re-establish the authority 
fundamental law. 

Under the pretence that Jerusalem was 
too distant for the resort of his subjects, he 
established two places of resort at the oppo- 
site extremities of his kingdom, the one in 
the north, at Dan, and the other in the south, 
at Bethel. Both of these places, it will be 
remembered, had been previously places of 
public resort,— Bethel as a place of sacred 
stones, and Dan onaccountof the ephod and 
teraphim which the Danites had reft from 
Micah and established at that place. Then, 
to give this resort an object, he established 
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’ at these places golden or gilded calves, in 
unquestionable imitation of the Apis and 
Mnevis of the Egyptians, among whom he 
had spent the years of his exile. We are 
not at all to suppose that he intended to 
introduce the worship of other gods. These 
images were doubtless intended as symbols 
of Jehovah ; and the worship rendered before 
them was held to be in his honor. But on 
account of the danger of idolatry, the use of 
all such symbols had been interdicted by the 
fundamental law of the state; and the use 
in particular of this very symbol of a golden 
calf, to which, from Hgyptian contaminations, 
the Israelites were (as Jeroboam must have 
known) more attached than to any other, 
had in former times brought signal punish- 
ment upon the Hebrews in the wilderness. 
Tt was, then, not the worship of other gods, 
but the worship of the true God in an irregu- 
lar, dangerous, and interdicted manner, which 
constituted the crime of Jeroboam, who 
‘sinned and made Israel to sin.” 

Nor did the irregularities end here. 
Jeroboam made his system a complete one. 
He not only changed the place of concourse 
to the people, but also altered the t¢me, direct- 
ing that all the festivals should be observed 
a month later than the law commanded, an 
alteration by which considerable confusion 
must have been at first produced, as the law 
had appointed these festivals with a reference 
to the seasons of the year. For this new 
worship, temples and altars»were erected. at 
Dan and Bethel, and to its support the tithes 
and other sacerdotal dues accruing within 
_ the ten tribes were directed; thus at once 
cutting off the greater part of the income of 
the establishment of Jerusalem. It is proba- 
ble that this wealth might still have been 
retained by the Levites whose cities were 
within the limits of the kingdom, and by 
such of the Aaronic priests as might have 
chosen to conform to the new order of things. 
But to the eternal honor of this much-calum- 
niated body, they all refused to sanction 
these proceedings, or to take any part in 
such violation of the divine law; in conse- 
quence of which they not. only forfeited the 
dues which had afforded them subsistence in 
the ten tribes, but found it prudent and 
necessary to abandon also the cities which 
belonged to them in those tribes, and with- 
draw into the kingdom of Judah. There 
they were. cheerfully received, although the 
two tribes forming that. kingdom, — thus 
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became burdened with the whole charge 
which had hitherto been shared among 
twelve tribes. This fact is, very valuable, 
as showing that the Levitical tribe had con- 
ciliated, and was entitled to, the esteem and 
respect of the people. In the end- many 
persons belonging to the other tribes, who 
disapproved of Jeroboam’s innovations, and 
were disposed to maintain their own fidelity 
to the spirit of the Mosaical institutions, fol- 
lowed the example of the Levites, and with- 
drew into the kingdom of Judah. It is not 
necessary to point out how seriously these 
migrations lessened the true strength of 
Jeroboam’s kingdom, and increased that 
of his rival. 

Jeroboam was thus left to establish a new 
priesthood for his new worship. Priests 
were accordingly appointed from all the 
tribes indiscriminately ; but as to the impor- 
tant office of high-priest, his prudence and 
ambition suggested its annexation to the 
crown, as was the case in Egypt and some 
other heathen countries. 

Jehovah was not slow in manifesting his 
displeasure at these proceedings. At one 
of the periodical feasts (that of tabernacles) 
the time for which had been altered by him, 
Jeroboam was discharging the priestly act 
of offering incense on the altar at Bethel, 
when a prophet of God from Judah appeared 
on the spot, and denounced destruction upon 
this altar, to be executed by a future king 
of Judah, Josiah by name: and, in proof 
of his mission, announced that it should even 
now receive such a crack that its ashes 
should be scattered abroad. Hearing this, 
the king stretched forth his hand to seize the 
prophet, when his arm stiffened in the act, 
and could not be again drawn back, until 
the prophet himself interceded with God for 
him. At the same time the altar was rent, 
and the ashes strewed abroad, as the prophet 
had said. 

This message seems to have produced no 
good effect either on the king or the people: 
and this may have been partly owing to the 
misconduct of the prophet himself; for after 
haying publicly declared that he was forbid- 
den to eat or drink in Bethel, or to make 
any stay there, he allowed himself, after 
having departed, to be imposed upon and 
brought back, and to be feasted in Bethel, 
by a sort of Balaamite prophet; for which 
he was slain by a lion on his return home, 


and his body was brought back and buried 
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in Bethel. As the prophet had thus acted 
against his own avowed orders, and had in 
consequence been destroyed with manifest 
marks of the divine displeasure, the occasion 
was doubtless taken to diminish the credit 
and effect of the mission with which he had 
been charged. 

Jeroboam lived to see three kings upon 
the throne of Judah. There arose a skir- 
mishing warfare between the two kingdoms 
in the latter years of Rehoboam ; and in the 
reign of his successor the war was brought 
to a great pitched battle, the result of which 
was adverse to Jeroboam. In the latter 
years of his reign, the prophet Ahijah, who 
had originally communicated the divine 
appointment to him, was commissioned to 
denounce the death of his most hopeful son, 
Abijah, about whose sickness the wife of 
Jeroboam went to consult him in disguise. 
The prophet, though blind with age, knew 
her by the prophetic impulse which came 
upon him; and he not only told ber this, 
bet declared the approaching destruction 
of Jeroboam’s race by a succeeding king of 
Israel, and also announced the ultimate 
captivity of. the tribes of Israel beyond the 
Euphrates for their manifold iniquities. 

Jeroboam himself died in the year 968, 
B. C., after a reign of twenty-two years. 

His son Nadab ascended the throne in the 
second year of Asa, king of Judah. He 
reigned two years, during which he adhered 
to the system of his father, and at the end 
cf which an intimate of his own, named 
Baasha, of the tribe of Issachar, conspired 
against him and slew him as he was laying 
siege to Gibbethon, a fortress which the 
Philistines retained in their possession. Ac- 
cording to the policy of the Hast, Baasha 
having slain the head of the house of Jero- 
boam, hastened to destroy all its other mem- 
bers, who might prove disturbers of his 
safety in the throne. Thus was the denun- 
ciation of the prophet Ahijah against the 
house of Jeroboam speedily accomplished. 

The government of Baasha proved not 
only offensive to God, but oppressive to the 
people, on both which grounds great num- 
bers of the subjects of this kingdom sought 
repose in that of Judah. It was probably 
partly in consequence of the alarm which this 
constant migration of his people produced, 
that Baasha entered into a skirmishing war- 
fare with Asa, king of Judah, and ultimately 
laid siege to, and took the town of Ramah, 
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seven miles to the north of Jerusalem, which 
he began to rebuild and fortify, with the view 
of leaving a garrison in it to check the com- 
munication with Jerusalem, and to become a 
point from which excursions might be made 
into the kingdom of Judah. This bold pro- 
ceeding occasioned much alarm in Judah; 
but instead of opposing it by force of arms, 
King Asa collected all the gold he could find 
in his own treasury, and that of the temple, 
and sent it to Ben-Hadad, the king of Syria, 
to induce him to make a diversion in his favor. 
Accordingly the Syrians fell upon the north 
of Israel, and took all the fenced cities of 
Naphtali ; which obliged Baasha to relinquish 
his enterprise in the south, and march to the 
defence of his own territories. 

Time only confirmed Baasha in the evil 
courses which had proved the ruin of the 
house of Jeroboam ; in consequence of which 
a prophet, named Jehu, the son of: another 
prophet called Hanani, was sent to declare 
for his house the same doom which he had 
himself been the agent of inflicting upon that 
of Jeroboam. 

Baasha died in 966, B. C., after a reign 
of twenty-three years. 

After the death of Baasha, Israel became 
the prey of a series of sanguinary revolutions. 
His son Elah remained only two years on the 
throne, at the expiration of which he was 
assassinated during a feast by one of his 
generals, of the name of Zimri, who then 
assumed the crown. Zimri, during the few 
days of his reign, found time to extirpate the 
whole family of his predecessor, thus accom- 
plishing upon the house of Baasha the doom 
which the prophet had declared. 

The army, which was engaged against the 
Philistines, no sooner heard of the murder of 
their king than they declared in favor of Omri, 
their own commander, and proclaimed him 
king. This new king immediately marched 
with all his forces against his rival, and 
used such diligence that he shut him up 
in the summer capital of Tirzah. Zimri made 
no resistance, but fled to his harem, which he 
set on fire, and perished in the flames. He 
had reigned only seven days; and this signal 
and speedy end gave occasion to the proverb 
in Israel, ‘Had Zimri peace, who slew his 
master??? Omri had another competitor: for 
while the army had elected him, a portion of 
the people, equally disgusted at the deed of 
Zimri, had made Tibni king. The kingdom 
was thus split into factions, and it was only 
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after a civil war of six years that the faction 
of Omri prevailed, and Tibni was put to death. 
Omri reigned above five years after this. He 
was! more guilty before God than any of his 
predecessors, for he appears to have taken 
measures to turn into actual idolatry that 
which under the former kings had only been 
an irregular and interdicted form of worship 
and service. Finding some disadvantages in 
the situation of Tirzah, however pleasant, for 
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a metropolis, Omri purchased a hill of a per- 
son called Samar for two talents of silver 
($3,750), and built thereon a city, which, 
after the name of the previous owner of the 
site, he called Samarra,* and made it the 
capital of his dominion. So well was- 
the situation chosen, that the city remained 
the metropolis of the kingdom while the 
kingdom endured, and was still a place of 
importance when the Hebrews ceased the 


* Samarra.— The text to which this note is 
appended sufficiently indicates the origin of Sa- 
maria. It remained the capital of Israel until 


the ruin of that kingdom by the Assyrians, after 
which it became the chief seat of the people whom 
the king of Assyria planted in the desolated coun- 


try, and who are hence, in the subsequent history, 


known by the name of Samaritans. Between 
them and the restored Jews there was always a 
bitter and not always bloodless enmity, which 
subsisted down to the extinction of the Hebrew 
commonwealth. The town was utterly destroyed 
by Hyrcanus, the king-priest of the Jews, in the 
year 129 B. C.; and in this state it remained un- 
til the time of Herod the Great, who, being much 
pleased with its situation, rebuilt it in a very 
beautiful manner, and gave it the name of Sebaste, 
a Greek word equivalent to the Latin Augusta, in 
honor of the Emperor Augustus. Under this 
name it continued to flourish until the Jews were 
finally expelled from Palestine by the Emperor 
Adrian, after which the place went gradually to 
decay ; and at present the inhabited part of the 


site forms a mean and miserably poor village, 
named Subusta, containing not more than thirty 
dwellings. 

“The situation,’ says Dr. Richardson, “is 
exceedingly beautiful, and strong by nature— 
more so, I think, than Jerusalem. It stands on 
a fine large insulated hill, compassed all round by 
a broad deep valley ; and when fortified, as it is 
stated to have been, by Herod, one would have 
imagined that in the ancient system of warfare 
nothing but famine could have reduced such a 
place. The valley is surrounded by four hills, one 
on each side, which are cultivated in terraces to 
the top, sown with grain, and planted with fig and 
olive trees, as is also the valley. The hill of Sa- 
maria itself, likewise, rises in terraces to a height 
equal to any of the adjoining mountains.” 
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second time to be a nation. There are some 
respects in which its site is deemed by 
travellers preferable to that of Jerusalem. 

After his reign of eleven completed years, 
counted as twelve in the Scriptures, because 
he had entered on the twelfth, Omri died in 
the year 931 B. C., being the thirty-ninth 
year of Asa king of Judah. 


JUDAH, FROM B. C. 990 TO B. C. 929. 


Except in its first act, the commencement 
of Rehoboam’s reign was not blameworthy, 
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nor, as it respects his separate kingdom, un- 
prosperous. In those days the wealth and 
welfare of a state were deemed to consist in 
a numerous population ; and of this kind of 
strength the kingdom of Judah received 
large additions by migration from that of 
Israel, through the defection of the Levitical 
body, and the discontent with which a large 
and valuable portion of the population re- 
garded the arbitrary innovations of Jeroboam. 
It may indeed be, in a great degree, imputed 
to this cause, that, although so much inferior 


THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM, AND PART OF THE VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. —2 Sam. xv. 23-30; 2 Kings, xviii. 17, 18. 


in territorial extent, the kingdom of Judah 
appears throughout the history of the two 
kingdoms to be at least equal to that of 
Israel. 

Rehoboam, seeing that he had an adverse 
kingdom so near at hand, employed the first 
years of his reign in putting his dominions 
in a condition of defence. He built and 
fortified a considerable number of places in 
Judah and Benjamin, which he stored well 
with arms and victuals, and in which he 
placed strong garrisons. For three years he 
remained faithful to the principles of the 


theocracy, and received a full measure of the 
prosperity which had been promised to such 
obedience. But when he beheld himself, as 
he deemed, secure and prosperous in his 
kingdom, his rectitude, which appears never 
to have been founded on very strong prin- 
ciples, gave way. It was not long before 
the acts which stained the later years of his 
father were more than equalled by him. Not 
only was idolatry openly tolerated and _prac- 
tised, but also the abominable acts, outrageous 
even to the mere instincts of morality, which 
some of these idolatries sanctioned or re- 
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quired. Thus the abominations of Judah 
very soon exceeded those of Israel. And we 
shall, throughout the historical period on 
which we have entered, observe one very 
important distinction in the religious (which, 
according to the spirit of the Hebrew institu- 
tions, means also the political) condition of 
the two kingdoms. Israel rested with tolera- 
ble uniformity in a sort of intermediate 
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system between the true rel'gion and idolatry, 
with enough of elementary truth to preserve 
some show of fidelity to the system, and 
enough of idolatry and human invention to 
satisfy the corrupt tendencies of the age and 
country. Hence, while on the one hand it 
never, under its best kings, reached that 
purity of adherence to the Mosaical system 
which was sometimes exemplified in the sister 


Egyptian Chariot. (Rosellini.) 


kingdom, so, on the other, it never, or very 


rarely, fell to those depths of iniquity to | 


which Judah, sometimes sunk under its more 
wicked and weak kings. For Judah, rest- 
ing on no such intermediate point as had 
been found in Israel, was in a state-of con- 
stant oscillation between the extremes of good 
and evil. 

Tn the case of Rehoboam, the loose prin- 
ciples which prevailed at the latter end of 
his father’s reign, together with the fact that 


(Rosellini.) 


Egyptian Spearman. 


the mother, from whom his first ideas had 
been imbibed, was an Ammonitess, may 
partly account for the extreme facility of his 
fall. Indeed, with reference to the latter 
fact, it may be observed that among the kings 
there is scarcely one known to be the son of 


a foreign and consequently idolatrous mother, 
who did not fall into idolatry ; a circumstance 
which is sufficient alone to explain and justify 
the policy by which such connections were 
forbidden. 

The chastisement of Rehoboam and his 
people was not long delayed. It was in- 
flicted by the Egyptians, who, in the fifth 
year of Rehoboam, invaded the land under 
Shishak their king, in such strong force as 
intimated the expectation of a more formi- 


p 5 = 
1, 2,3. Egyptian Swords. (Rosellini and Champollion.) 


dable resistance than was encountered ; or 
rather, perhaps, was designed to shorten the 
war by overawing opposition. There were 
twelve hundred chariots, sixty thousand 
horsemen, and a vast body of infantry, the 
latter composed chiefly from the subject 
nationsof Lybiaand Ethiopia. Shishak took 
with ease the fenced cities on which Reho- 
boam had placed so much reliance; and 
when he appeared before Jerusalem, that 
city appears to have opened its gates to him. 
Here he reaped the first-fruits of that rich 
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spoil, from the gold of the temple and of 
the palace, which supplied so many sub- 
sequent demands. In the extremity of 
distress, while the city was in the hands 
of an insulting conqueror, who stripped 
the most sacred places of their costly orna- 
ments and wealth, the king of Judah and 
his people turned repentingly to God, and 
implored deliverance from his hand. He 
heard them, and inclined Shishak to withdraw 
with the rich spoil he had gained, without 
attempting to retain permanent possession 
of his conquest. Astonished himself at the 
facility with which that conquest had been 
made, this king despised the people who had 
submitted so unresistingly to his arms, and, 
according to the testimony of Herodotus,* 
cited by Josephus himself, he erected, at 
different points on his march home, triumphal 
columns, charged with emblems very little 
to the honor of the nation which had not 
opposed him. 

Although it is difficult to assign a specific 
reason, beyond a conqueror’s thirst for spoil, 
for this invasion of the dominions of the son 
by a power which had been so friendly to 
the father, it does not strike us, as it does 
some writers, that the difficulty is increased 
by the fact of the matrimonial alliance which 
Solomon had formed with the royal family 
of Egypt. Rehoboam was born before that 
alliance was contracted, and he and _ his 
mother were not likely to be regarded with 
much favor by the Egyptian princess or her 
family. Indeed it would seem that she had 
died, or her influence had declined, or her 
friends deemed her wrong, before the latter 
end of Solomon’s reign; for it is evident 
that the king of Egypt, this very Shishak, 
was not on the most friendly terms with 
Solomon, since he granted his favor and 
protection to the fugitive Jeroboam, whose 
prospective pretensions to divide the king- 
dom with the son of Solomon forms the only 
apparent ground of the distinction with 
which he was treated. This circumstance may 
direct attention to what appears to us the 
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greater probability, that the expedition was 
undertaken at the suggestion of Jeroboam, 
who had much cause to be alarmed at the de- 
fection of his subjects to Rehoboam, and at 
the diligence which that king employed in 
strengthening his kingdom. ‘The rich plun- 
der which was to be obtained would, when 
pointed out, be an adequate inducement to 
the enterprise. 

The severe lesson administered by this 
invasion to Rehoboam and his people was 
not in vain, for we read no more of idolatrous 
abominations during the eleven remaining 
years of this reign. In consequence, these 
were rather prosperous years for the king- 
dom ; and, save a few skirmishes with the 
king of Israel, we learn of no troubles by 
which it was, during these years, disturbed. 
But, like his father, Rehoboam ‘‘ desired 
many wives.’” His harem contained eighteen 
wives and sixty concubines,—a number 
which, we cannot doubt, was much opposed 
to the notions of the Hebrew people, although 
it seems rather moderate as compared with 
the establishment of Solomon, or those which 
we still find among the kings of the Hast. 
Of all his wives, the one Rehoboam loved 
the most was Maachah, a daughter (or 
grand-daughter) of Absalom. Her son, 
Abijah, he designed for his successor in the 
throne: to insure which object, he made 
adequate provision for his other sons while 
he lived, and prudently separated them 
from each other, by dispersing them through 
his dominions as governors of the principal 
towns. This policy was successful; for 
although this king had twenty-eight sons, 
besides threescore daughters, his settlement 
of the crown was not disputed at his death. 
This event took place in the year 973 B. C., 
in the eighteenth year of his reign. 

Abijah, otherwise called Abijam, succeed- 
ed his father, and the first public act of his 
short reign appears to justify the preference 
which had been given to him. Jeroboam, 
whose policy it was to harass and weaken the 
house of David, and to render the two king- 


* Herodotus i. 105. 

t This woman is mentioned in three places, 
and in all of them the name of her father is dif- 
ferently given. In1 Kings xv. 2, it is “ Maachah, 
the daughter of Abishalom;” in 2 Chron. xi. 20, 
“ Maachah, the daughter of Absalom ;” and in 2 
Chron. xiii., “ Michaiah, the daughter of Uriel of 
Gibeah.” The Jews believe that Absalom the son 
of David is intended. This does not appear quite 
certain ; but if so, we may'take their explanation 


that Maachah was the daughter of Tamar, the 
daughter of Absalom; in which case, the com- 
parison of texts will intimate that Uriel married 
Tamar, and Maachah was their daughter, which 
consequently makes her the grand-daughter of 
Absalom and daughter of Uriel. This, upon the 
whole, seems more probable than that the several 
names, Abishalom, Absalom, and Uriel, all point 
to the same person as the father of Maachah. 
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doms as inimical to each other as possible, 
thought the succession of the new king, 
young and inexperienced, a favorable oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive movement. He 
seems therefore to have made a general 
military levy, which amounted to the pro- 
digious number of eight hundred thousand 
men. Abijah when he heard of this for- 
midable muster was not discouraged, but, 
although he could raise only half the num- 
ber of men, took the field against his 
opponent. They met near Mount Zemarim, 
on the borders of Ephraim. The armies 
were drawn out in battle array, when Abijah, 
who was posted on an elevated spot, finding 
the opportunity favorable, beckoned with his 
hand, and began to harangue Jeroboam and 
the hostilearmy. His speech was good, and 
to the purpose ; but it does not seem to us 
entitled to the unqualified praise which it 
has generally received. He began with 
affirming the divine right of the house of 
David to reign over all Israel, by virtue of 
the immutable covenant by which Jehovah 
had promised to David that his posterity 
should reign forever. Consequently he 
treated the secession of the ten tribes as an 
unprincipled act of rebellion against the 
royal dynasty of David, and against God — 
an act whereby the crafty Jeroboam, with a 
number of vain and lawless associates, had 
availed themselves of the weakness and 
inexperience of Rehoboam to deprive the 
chosen house of its just rights. This state- 
ment doubtless embodies the view which the 
house of David, and the party attached to 
its interests, took of the recentevent. They 
regarded as a rebellion what was truly a 
revolution ; and which, although, like other 
revolutions, it had its secret springs (as in 
the jealousy between the tribes of Ephraim 
and Judah), was not only justifiable in its 
abstract principles, but on the peculiar theory 
of the Hebrew constitution: for it had the 
previous sanction and appointment of Jeho- 
vah, as declared to both parties ; and, in its 
immediate cause, sprung from a most. in- 
sulting refusal of the representative of the 
dynasty to concede that redress of grievances 
which ten-twelfths: of thé whole nation 
demanded, and which it had a right to 
demand and obtain before it recognized him 
as king. However, a king of Judah could 
not well be expected to take any other than 


* With reference to the high numbers which 
occur here, Dr. Hales observes: “ The numbers 
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a dynastic and party view of this great 
question: and that such, necessarily, was 
the view of Abijah is what we have desired 
to explain, as the generally good spirit of 
his harangue has disposed hasty thinkers to 
take the impression which he intended to 
convey. 

With more justice, Abijah proceeded to 
animadvert on the measures— the corruptions 
and arbitrary changes — by which Jeroboam 
had endeavored to secure his kingdom ; and, 
with becoming pride, contrasted this with the 
beautiful order in which, according to the 
law of Moses, and the institutions of David 
and Solomon, the worship of Jehovah was 
conducted by the Levitical priesthood in that 
‘‘holy- and beautiful house ’’ which the Great 
King honored with the visible symbol of his 
inhabitance. He concluded: ‘‘ We keep 
the charge of Jehovah our God; but ye 
have forsaken him. And, behold God 
himself is with us for our captain, amd his 
priests with sounding trumpets to cry alarm 
against you. QO children of Israel, fight not 
against Jehovah the God of your fathers ; 
for ye shall not prosper.”? (2 Chron. xiii. 
11; 12.) 

By Jeroboam this harangue was only 
viewed as an opportunity for executing a 
really clever military operation. He secretly 
ordered a body of men to file round the hill, 
and attack the Judahites in the rear, while 
he assailed them in front. This manceuvre 
was so well executed, that Abijah, by the 
time he had finished his speech, perceived 
that he was surrounded by the enemy. The 
army of Judah raised a cry of astonishment 
and alarm, and a universal panic would in 
all likelihood have ensued. But the priests 
at that instant sounded their silver trumpets, 
at which well-known and inspiriting signal 
the more stout-hearted raised a ery for help 
to Jehovah, and rushed upon the enemy ; 
and their spirited example raised the courage 
and faith of the more timid and wavering. 
The host of Israel could not withstand the 
force which this divine impulse gave to the 
arm of Judah. ‘Their dense mass was 
broken and fled, and of the whole number it 
is said not fewer than five hundred thousand 
were slain,—a slaughter, as Josephus 
(Antiq. vill. 2, 3) remarks, such as never 
occurred in any other war, whether it were 
of the Greeks or the barbarians.* This 


in this wonderful battle are probably corrupt, and 
should be reduced to forty thousand, eighty thou- 
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would still be true if the number had been 
much smaller. ‘In numbers so large,”’ 
Jahn (book y., sect. 836) remarks, “there 
may be some error of the transcribers ; but 
it is certain that after this defeat the kingdom 
of Israel was considerably weakened, while 
that of Judah made constant progress in 
power and importance. We must here 
mention, once for all, that, owing to the 
mistakes of transcribers in copying numerals, 
we cannot answer for the correctness of the 
great numbers of men which are mentioned 
here and ia the sequel. When there are no 
means of rectifying these numbers. we set 
them down as they occur in the books.”’ 
Such also is our own practice. 

This great victory was pursued by Abijah, 
in the retaking and annexation to his domin- 
ion of some border towns and districts, some 
of which had originally belonged to Judah 
and Benjamin, but which the Israelites had 
found means to include in their portion of 
the divided kingdom. Among these towns 
was Bethel; and this being the seat of one 
of the golden calves, the loss of it must 
have been a matter of peculiar mortification 
to Jeroboam, and of triumph to Abijah. 

The reign of Abijah was not by any 
means answerable to the expectations which 
his speech and his victory are calculated to 
excite. We are told that ‘he walked in 
all the sins of his father,’’ and that ‘his 
heart was not perfect with Jehovah his 


God ;”’ by which it would appear that he did | 


not take sufficient heed to avoid and remove 
the idolatries and abominations which Solo- 
mon and Rehoboam had introduced or 
tolerated. He died in 970 B. C., aftera 
reign of three years, leaving behind him 
twenty-two sons and sixteen daughters, whom 
he had by fourteen wives. 

The son who succeeded him was named 
Asa. He was still very young, and the 
affairs of the kingdom appear for some time 


to have been administered by his grand-| 
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in the first rank of the kings of Judah. 
He enjoys the high character that “‘ bis heart 
was perfect with Jehovah all his days: and 
he did that which was right with Jehovah, 
as did his father David®’ His first cares 
were directed toward the utter uprooting of 
the idolatries and abominations which has 
been suffered to creep in during the preced- 
ing reigns. He drove from his states the 
corrupters of youth, and with an unsparing 
hand he purged Jerusalem of the infamies 
which had long harbored there. The idols 
were overthrown and broken in pieces, and 
the groves which had sheltered the dark 
abominations of idolatry were cut down: 
even his grandmother, Maachah, he deprived 
of the authority — removing her from being 
queen— which she had abused to the 
encouragement of idolatry ; and the idols 
which she had set up he utterly destroyed. 
By thus clearing them from defiling admix- 
tures, the pure and grand doctrines and 
practices of the Mosaical system shone forth 
with a lustre that seemed new in that corrupt 
age. Again the priests of Jehovah were 
held in honor by the people ; and again. the 
temple, its past losses being in part repaired 
by the royal munificence, was provided with 
all that suited the dignity of the splendid 
ritual service there rendered to God; for 
Asa was enabled to replace with silver and 
gold a portion of the precious things which 
Shishak had taken from the temple, and 
which Rehoboam had supplied with brass. 
Ten years of prosperity and peace re- 
warded the pious zeal of the king of Judah. 
In these years much was done by him to 
strengthen and improve his kingdom, espe- 
cially in repairing, and strengthening the 
fortified towns, and in surrounding with 
strong walls and towers many which had 
not previously been fortified. We are also 
informed that ‘‘ Asa had an army of three 
hundred thousand out of Judah, who bore 
shields and spears ; and of two hundred and 


mother, Maachah, whose name has already | eighty thousand out of Benjamin, who bore 
been mentioned. Asa, for his virtues, his shields and spears: all these were men of 
fidelity to the principles of the theocracy, | valor.’’ This and other passages of the 
and the prosperity and victory with which | same nature, describing the immense mili- 
he was in consequence favored, takes place | tary force of the small kingdoms: of Judah 


sand, and fifty thousand (slain), as in the Latin against Josephus of having made Jeroboam’s 
Vulgate of Sixtus Quintus, and many earlier! Joss no more than fifty thousand men, contrary to 


editions, and in the old Latin translation of Jose- the Hebrew text.’ 


See Kennicott’s “ Disserta- 


phus; and that such were the readings in the | tions,” vol. i., p-533, and vol. ii., p. 201, &e., 564. 
Greek text of that author originally, Vignoles| To this we may add the remark of Jahn, in 
judiciously collects from Abarbanel’s charge, which we more entirely concur. 
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and Israel (even setting aside those which 
labor under the suspicion of having been 
altered by the copyists), appear to intimate 
that the general enrolment for military ser- 
vice which David® contemplated, but was 
prevented from completely executing, was 
accomplished by later kings. It is always 


Assyrian Spearman. (Nineveh Marbles.) 


important to remember, however, that the 
modern European sense of the word army, 
as applied to a body of men exclusively 
devoted to a military profession, is unknown 
to the history of this period ; and in the 
statement before us we are to see no more 
than that the men thus numbered were 
provided with weapons (or that the king 
had weapons to arm them), and were, the 
whole or any part of them, bound to obey 
any call from the king into actual service. 
An occasion for such a call occurred to 
Asa after ten years of prosperity and peace. 
His dominions were then exposed to a most 
formidable invasion from ‘‘ Zerah the Cush- 
ite,” with a million of men and three 
hundred chariots.* It is beyond the range 


* Josephus gives nine hundred thousand infan- 
try and one hundred thousand cavalry, which 
some would reduce by striking off a cipher from 
each number. A merely conjectural emendation 
is, however, so difficult and hazardous, that it is 
better to retain the original numbers, even when 
doubtful. In the present instance we may refer 
to what has just been said as to the distinction 
between the armies of that time and our own. 
And if Asa in his contracted territory was able 
to call out above five hundred thousand men, 
there is no solid reason why it should be impossi- 
ble to the Cushite nomads, among whom every 
man was able to use arms, to bring double that 
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of probability, from the state of Egypt at 
this time, in the reign of Osorkon I.,f who 
succeeded Sheshonk (or Shishak), that an 
army under Zerah should have marched 
through Egypt from the Ethiopia south of 
the cataracts of the Nile. It must there- 
fore be concluded that the army was com- 
posed of the Cushites (or Ethiopians) of 
Arabia, the original seat of all the Cushites ; 
and as the army was partly composed of 
Lybians, who, if this supposition be correct, 
could not well have passed from Africa 
through the breadth of Egypt on this occa- 
sion, it may, with very sufficient probability, 
be conjectured that they formed a portion 
of the Libyan auxiliaries in the army with 
which Shishak invaded Palestine, twenty- 
five years before, and who, instead of return- 
ing to their own deserts, deemed it quite 
as well to remain in those of Arabia Petrzea, 
and in the country between Egypt and Pal- 
estine. And this explanation seems to be 
confirmed by the fact, which appears in the 
sequel, that they held some border towns 
(such as Gerar) in this district. The flocks 
and herds, and the tents of the invading 
host, sufficiently intimate the nomad char- 
acter of the invasion. 

This emergency was met by Asa in the 
true spirit of the theocracy. Fully conscious 
of the physical inadequacy of his force to 
meet the enemy, he nevertheless went forth 
boldly to give them battle, trusting in Jeho- 
vah, who had so often given his people the 
victory against far greater odds, and to whom 
he made the public and becoming appeal : — 
‘©O Jehovah, it is nothing with thee to help, 
whether with many or with them that have 
no power: Help us, O Jehovah, our God ; 
for we rest on thee, and in thy name we go 
against this multitude. O Jehovah, thou 
art our God; let not man prevail against 
thee.” The consequence of this proper 
manifestation of reliance upon their Omnipo- 


number together. There must always be a vast 
difference in numbers between the army that must 
be kept and paid permanently, and that which 
may be raised by a general call upon the adult 
male population to a warlike enterprise, and only 
for the time of that enterprise. The army of 
Tamerlane (as we call him) is said to have 
amounted to one million six hundred thousand 
men, and that of his antagonist Bajazet to one 
million four hundred thousand. — Laonic. Chalco- 
cond. de rebus Ture, 1. iii. p. 98, 102. 


__ t His name is so given in the monuments, but 
in ancient writers it is Osorthon. 
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tent King was a very splendid victory over 
the Cushites. They were defeated in the 
great battle of Mareshah,* in the valley of 
Zephathah, and fled before the army of 
Judah, which commenced a vigorous pur- 
suit, attended with great slaughter. The 
Ethiopians and Lybians fled toward their 
tents and to Gerar and other towns, which 
some of them (we have supposed the Lybi- 
ans) occupied on the border land toward 
Philistia. Here the conquerors found a 
rich spoil of cattle from the camps of the 
nomads, aad of goods from the towns. On 
their triumphal return, they were met by 
the prophet Obed, who excited the piety 
and gratitude of the king and his army by 
reminding them to whom the victory was 
really due, even to Jehovah ; and he called 
to their remembrance the privilege they en- 
joyed, as contrasted with the kingdom of 
Israel, in the marked and beneficent protec- 
tion and care of their Great King, and 
hinted at the duties which resulted from the 
enjeyment of such privileges. This was 
attended with very good effects; and in 
the warmth of his gratitude for the deliver- 
ance with which he had been favored, Asa 
prosecuted his reforms with new vigor. He 
rooted out every remnant of idolatry, and 
engaged the whole people to renew their 
covenant with Jehovah. 

It appears that the effect of the manifest 
tokens of the divine favor which Asa re- 
ceived, especially in the great victory over 
Zerah, was felt in the neighboring kingdom, 
and induced large numbers of the subjects 
of Baasha to migrate into his dominions. 
A constant and large accession of men, 
induced by such considerations, and by 
revived attachment to the theocracy, was 
calculated to give, and did. give, a vast 
superiority of moral character to the king- 
dom of Judah. It was probably, as inti- 
mated in the last chapter, this tendency of 
his most valuable subjects to migrate into 
Judah, which induced Baasha to take the 
town of Ramah, and fortify it for a frontier 
barrier. The measure which Asa took on 
this occasion, of hiring the king of Syria to 
forego his previous alliance with Baasha, and 
eause a diversion in his own favor by invad- 
ing the kingdom of Israel, was effectual as to 
the recovery of Ramah; for the death of 


* This was a town fortified by Rehoboam (2 
Chron. xi. 8). It was the birthplace of the 
prophet Micah. 
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Baasha, the following year, prevented him 
from resuming his designs. Asa availed 
himself of the materials which Baasha had 
brought together for the fortification of 
Ramah, to fortify the towns of Geba and 
Mizpeh. This advantage was, however, 
dearly purchased by the treasure of the 
temple and the palace which he was obliged 
to squander, to secure the assistance of the 
Syrians ; and still more, by the displeasure 
of God, who denounced this proceeding as 
not only wrong in itself, but as indicating a 
want of that confidence in him through which 
he had been enabled to overthrow the vast 
host which the Cushites brought against him. 
This intimation ofthe divine displeasure was 
conveyed to the king by the prophet Hanani, 
and was received by Asa with such resent- 
ment that he put the messenger in prison. 
Indeed, he appears to have grown increas- 
ingly irritable in the later years of his reign, 
in consequence of which he was led to com- 
mit many acts of severity and injustice. 
But for this some allowance may be made in 
consideration of his sufferings froma disease in 
his feet, which appears to have been the gout. 
With reference to this disease, Asa incurs 
some blame in the Scriptural narrative for 
his resort to ‘‘ the physicians instead of rely- 
ing upon God ;”’ the cause of which rather 
extraordinary censure is probably to be 
found in the fact that those physicians who 
were not priests or Levites (in whose hands 
the medical science of the Hebrews chiefly 
rested) were foreigners and idolaters, who 
trusted more to superstitious rites and incan- 
tations than to the simple remedies which 
nature offered. With all these defects, for 
which much allowance may be made, Asa 
bears a good character in the Scriptural 
narrative on account of the general rectitude 
of -his conduct, and of his zealous services 
in upholding the great principles of the 
theocracy. 

Asa died in the year 929 B. C., in the 
second year of Ahab, king of Israel, and 
after a long and, upon the whole, prosper- 
ous reign of forty-one years. He was sin- 
cerely lamented by all his subjects, who, 
according to their mode of testifying their 
final approbation, honored his remains with 
a magnificent funeral. His body, laid on a 
bed of state, was burned with vast quantities 
of aromatic substances: and the ashes, col- 
lected with care, were afterward deposited 
in the sepulchre which he had prepared for 
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himself on Mount Zion. 
~ the dead, asa rite of sepulture, had origi- 
nally been regarded with dislike by the 
Hebrews. Buta change of feeling in this 
matter had by this time taken place ; for the 
practice is not now mentioned as a new 
thing, and had probably been some time 
previously introduced. Afterward burning 
was considered the most distinguished honor 
which could be rendered to the dead, and 
the omission of it, in the case of royal per- 
sonages, a disgrace. (See 2 Chron. xvi. 14, 
xxi. 19; Jer. xxxiv. 5; Amos vi. 10.) 
But in later days the Jews conceived a dis- 
like to this rite ; and their doctors endeay- 
ored, in consequence, to pervert the passages 
of Scripture which refer to it, so as to induce 
a belief that the aromatic substances alone, 
and not the body, were burnt. 


ISRAEL, FROM B. C. 931 TO B. C. 895. 


Ahab, the son of Omri, mounted the 
throne of Israel in the year 931 B. C., 
being the thirty-eighth year of Asa, king of 
Judah. This king was, throughout. his 
reign of twenty-two years, entirely under 
the influence of his idolatrous and unprinci- 
led wife, Jezebel, a daughter of Hthbaal, 
or Ithobalus, king of Tyre. Hitherto the 
irregularities connected with the service be- 
fore the golden calves, as symbols of Jeho- 
vah, had formed the chief offence of Israel. 
But now Ahab and Jezebel united their 
authority to introduce the gods of other 
nations. The king built a temple in Sama- 
ria, erected an image, and consecrated a 
grove to Baal, the god of the Sidonians. 
‘Jezebel, earnest in promoting the worship 
of her own god, maintained a multitude of 
priests and prophets of Baal. _ In a few 
years idolatry became the predominant re- 
ligion of the land; and Jehovah, and the 
golden calves as representations of him, 
were viewed with no more reverence than 
Baal and his image. It now appeared as if 
the knowledge of the true God was forever 
lost to the Israelites ; but Elijah the prophet 
boldly stood up, and opposed himself to the 
authority of the king, and succeeded in 
retaining many of his countrymen in the 
worship of Jehovah. The greater the power 
was which supported idolatry, so much the 


* He is introduced as ‘“‘ Elijah the Tishbite, of 
the inhabitants of Gilead.” It is probable there- 
fore that the designation of “ Tishbite”’ is from 
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more striking were the prophecies and mir- 
acles which directed the attention of the 
Israelites to Jehovah, and brought disgrace 
upon the idols, and confusion on their wor- 
shippers. The history of this great and 
memorable struggle gives to the narrative of 
Ahab’s reign an unusual prominence and 
extent in the Hebrew annals; and although 
a writer studious of brevity might at the first 
view might be disposed to omit, as episodical, 
much of the history of Elijah the Tishbite,* 
a little reflection will render it manifest that 
the prominence given to the history of this 
illustrious champion for the truth, was a 
designed and necessary result from the fact 
that the history of the Hebrew nation is the 
history of a church ; and that although the 
history of this great controversy might be 
omitted or overlooked by those who errone- 
ously regard the history of the Hebrews 
merely as a political history, in the other 
point of view it becomes of the most vital 
importance. 

The first appearance of Elijah is with great 
abruptness to announce a drought, and con- 
sequent famine, for the punishment of the 
idolatry into which the naticn had fallen ; 
and that this calamity should only be re- 
moved at his own intercession. He appre- 
hended that the iniquities of the land would 
bring down upon it destruction from God ; 
and he therefore prayed for this lesser visita- 
tion, which might possibly bring the king and 
people to repentance. 

After such a denunciation, it was neces- 
sary that the prophet should withdraw him- 
self from the presence and solicitations of 
the king, when the drought should com- 
mence, which it did, probably about the s‘xth 
year of Ahab. Accordingly, obeying the 
directions of the divine oracle, he withdrew 
to his native district beyond Jordan, and hid 
himself in a cave by the brook Cherith ; 
where the providence of God secured his 
support by putting it into the hearts of the 
Arabs encamped in the neighborhood, to 
send h'm bread and meat every morning and 
evening ; and the brook furnished him with 
drink, until ‘‘the end of the year,” or be- 
ginning of spring, when it was dried up from 
the continued drought. 

It was probably under the irritation pro- 


some town in Gilead, which cannot now be clearly 
ascertained. 
+ The subject of Elijah’s sustenance at Che- 
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. duced by the first pressure of the calamity, 


that Jezebel induced the king to issue orders 
for the destruction of all the prophets of 
Jehovah Many of them perished; but a 
good and devout man, even in the palace of 
Ahab, — Obadiah, the steward of his house- 
hold, — managed to save a hundred of the 
number by sheltering them in caverns, where 
he provided for their maintenance until, 
probably, an opportunity was found for their 
escape into the kingdom of Judah. 

When the brook of Cherith was dried up, 
the prophet was then directed by the Divine 
Voice to proceed westward to Sarepta, a town 
of Sidon, under the dominion of Jezebel’s 
father ; where he lodged with a poor widow, 
and was miraculously supported with her and 
her family for a considerable time, according 
to his own prediction — ‘‘ that her single 
barrel of meal should not waste, nor her 
single cruse of oil fail, until that day when 
Jehovah should send rain upon the earth.” 
While he remained at this place, the prophet, 
by his prayers to God, restored to life the 
son of the widow with whom he lodged. 
Here he staid until the end of three years 
from the commencement of the drought, 
when he was commanded to go and show 
himself to Ahab. That king had meanwhile 
caused the most diligent search to be made 
for him in every quarter, doubtless with the 
view of inducing him to offer up those inter- 
cessions through which alone the present 
grievous calamity could terminate. But at 
this time, having probably relinquished this 
search as hopeless, the attention of the king 
was directed to the discovery of any remain- 
ing supplies of water which might still exist 
in the land. He had, therefore, for the pur- 
poses of this exploration, divided the country 
between himself and Obadiah; and both 
proceeded personally to visit all the brooks 
and fountains of the land. Obadiah was 
journeying on this mission, when Elijah, who 
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was returning from Sarepta, met him, and 


commissioned him to announce his arrival to’ 


Ahab. The king, when he saw the prophet, 
reproached him as the cause of the national 
calamities — ‘‘ Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel ?’’ But the prophet boldly retorted 
the charge upon himself and his father’s 
house, because they had forsaken Jehovah 
and followed Baal. He then secured the 
attention of the king by intimating an inten- 
tion of interceding for rain ; and required 
him to call a general assembly of all the 
people at Mount Carmel, and also to bring 
all the prophets or priests of Baal,* and of 
the groves. 

There, in the audience of that vast assem- 
bly, Elijah reproached the people with the 
destruction of the prophets of Jehovah, of 
whom, he alleged, that he alone remained, 
while the prophets of Baal alone were four 
hundred and fifty, fed at the tabl. of Jeze- 
bel; and then he called them to acevunt for 
their divided worship — ‘‘ How long halt ye 
between two opinions? If Jenovan be the 
God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
him.” The people intimated their uncer- 
tainty by their silence to this appeal; on 
which the prophet, fully conscious of his un- 
limited commission, proposed a solemn sacri- 
fice to each, and ‘‘ the God that answereth 
by fire (to consume his sacrifice) let him be 
the God.’? As this was a fair trial of Baal’s 
supposed power in his own element, the most 


zealous of his worshippers could make no~ 
objection to it, and the proposal was approved — 


by all the people. Accordingly, when Baal 
answered not the earnest and ultimately mad- 
dened invocations of his prophets — but Je 
hovah instantly answered the prayer of Elijah, 
by sending fire (as on former occasions) to 
consume the victim on the altar, although it 
had previously been inundated with water by 
the direction of the prophet — then the peo- 
ple, yielding to one mighty impulse of con- 


rith by means of ravens has given occasion to 
much fanciful speculation. It has been attempted 
to show that the ’drébim (‘‘ravens”) were the 
people of Orbo, a small town near Cherith. Oth- 
ers have found in the ravens merely merchants ; 
while Michaelis has attempted to show that Elijah 
merely plundered the ravens’ nests of hares and 
other game! To the fact of the raven being a 
common bird in Palestine, and to its habit of fly- 
ing restlessly about in constant search for food 
to satisfy its voracious appetite, may perhaps be 
traced the reason for its being selected by our 
Lord and the inspired writers as the especial 
object of God’s providing care. There is no 
24 


necessity for departing from the literal meaning 
of the account of Elijah’s sustenance, as given 
1 Kings xvii. 6. — A. B. 


* Baa was the supreme male divinity of the 
Pheenician and Canaanitish nations. The plural, 
Baavim, is frequently found in the Old Testa- 
ment. The word in Hebrew means Master, 
Owner, Possessor. The worship of this idol was 
practised from a very remote antiquity among the 
Moabites and Midianites, and through the influ- 
ence of these nations the Israelites were seduced 
to the worship of this god, which became exten- 
sively prevalent in the times of the kings. — A. B. 
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viction, fell upon their faces, and cried, 
“ JEHOVAH, HE IS THE Gop! JxEHOVAH, 
HE 18 THE Gop!’? —thus also expressing 
that Baal was not the God, and rejecting him. 
To ratify this abjuration of Baal, Klijah com- 
manded them to destroy his priests ; and this, 
in the enthusiasm of their rekindled zeal for 
Jehovah, they immediately did, at the brook 
Kishon, which had been the scene of Barak’s 
victory over the Canaanites. 

Immediately after this sublime national 


‘act of acknowledgment of Jehovah and 


. rejection of Baal, the prophet went up to 


~ 


the top of Carmel, and prayed fervently for 
rain seven times; the promise of which 
(speedily followed by fulfilment) at last 
appeared in the form of ‘‘a little cloud like 
a man’s hand,”’ rising out of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea — a phenomenon which, in warm 
maritime climates, is not the unusual har- 
binger of rain. 

This remarkable transaction may be as- 
cribed to the tenth year of Ahab’s reign. 

Elijah was now compelled to fly for his 
life, to avoid the threatened vengeance of 
Jezebel for the destruction of her prophets. 
He fled southward, and when he had travel- 
led nearly 100 miles, from Samaria to 
Beersheba, he left his servant and went 
alone a day’s journey into the wilderness. 
There as he sat, for rest and shelter, under 
the scanty shade which a broom-tree offered, 
the mighty spirit by which he had hitherto 
been sustained, gave way, and he prayed 
for death to end his troubles. ‘‘It is 
enough:”’ he cried, ‘“‘now, O Jehovah, 
take away my life; for I am not better than 
my fathers!”’ ‘To strengthen his now sink- 
ing faith, and reward his sufferings in the 


-eause of the God of Israel, whose honor he 


had so zealously vindicated, the prophet 
was encouraged by an angel to undertake 
along journey to the ‘‘ mount of God,” 
Horeb, where the divine presence had been 
manifested to Moses, the founder of the 
law , and of which a further manifestation 
was now probably promised to this great 
champion and restorer of the same law. 
Qn: this mysterious occasion the angel 
touched him twice, to rouse him from his 
sleep, and twice made him eat of food 
which he found prepared for him. In the 
strength which that food gave, the prophet 
journeyed (doubtless by a circuitous route) 
forty days, until he came, it is supposed, 
to the cave where Moses was stationed, when 
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he saw the glory of Jehovah in “‘the cleft 
of the rock.” ; 

There he heard the voice of Jehovah 
calling to him, ‘‘ What doest thou here, 
Elijah ?”’ The prophet, evidently recog- 
nizing that voice, said, “‘I have been very 
zealous for Jehovah, the God of Hosts, 
for the children of Israel have forsaken thy | 
covenant, thrown down thy altars, and slain 
thy prophets with the sword, and I only am 
left; and they seek my life to take it away.”’ 
Then the voice commanded him to go 
forth, for Jehovah was about to pass by. 
The first harbinger of the divine presence 
was a great and strong wind, which rent 
the mountain and brake the rock in pieces ; 
but Jehovah was not in that wind. Then 
followed an earthquake ; but Jehovah was 
not in the earthquake. This was succeeded 
by a fire; but Jehovah was not in the 
fire. After this, came ‘a still, small 
Voice ;’’ and when the prophet heard it, 
he knew the voice of God, and, reverently 
hiding his face in his mantle, he stood forth 
in the entrance of the cave. The Voice 
repeated the former question, ‘‘ What doest 
thou here, Elijah?’’ to which the same 
answer as before was returned. The Voice, 
in reply, gently rebuked the prophet for 
his crimination of the whole people of 
Israel, and his discouraging representation 
of himself as the only prophet left. ‘I 
have yet left to me seven thousand men, 
in Israel, who have not bowed the knee to. 
Baal.’ He was further instructed to return 
by a different route, by the way of Damas- 
cus ; and, by the way to anoint or appoint 
Elisha to be his own successor, and (either 
by himself or Elisha), Hazael to be king 
of Damascene-Syria, and Jehu to be king of 
Israel — as the chosen ministers of divine 
vengeance upon the house and people of 
Ahab. 

Of the three, Elisha was the only one 
to whom Elijah himself made known this 
appointment. Elisha was the son of 
Shaphat, an opulent man of Abel-maholah, 
in the half-tribe of Manasseh, west of the 
Jordan. The prophet found him ploughing 
with twelve yoke of oxen, when, by a 
significant action, still well understood in 
the East, that of throwing his own mantle . 
upon him, he conveyed the intimation of 
his. prophetic call. That call was under- 
stood and obeyed by Elisha; and_after 
having, with the prophet’s permission, taken 
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leave of his parents, he hastened to follow. 


Elijah, to whom he ever after remained 
attached. 

It is singular that the first formal al- 
liance between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah took place during the reigns of two 
princes of such opposite characters as Ahab 
in Israel, and Jehoshaphat in Judah. But 
it was so; and in forming it, and in cement- 
ing it by the marriage of his eldest son 
Jehoram to Athaliah the daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel, he doubtless acted from very 
ill-considered policy, and laid in a great 
store of disasters for himself and his house. 
It is unfortunate that we are unacquainted 
with the motives which led to this most un- 
happy connection. A close and intimate 
union between the two kingdoms could not 
but be, a dtself, a political good; and the 
error of Jehoshaphat probably considering 
this fact by itself, without taking due ac- 
count of that evil character of Ahab and 
his house, and that alienation’ of his people 
from God, which were calculated to 
neutralize, and actually did far more than 
neutralize, the natural advantages of such 
alliance. The marriage took place in the 
fifteenth year of Ahab’s, and the thirteenth 
of Jehoshaphat’s reign. 

Not long after this, Ahab had cause to be 
alarmed at the designs of Ben-hadad, the 
king of Damascene-Syria, which kingdom 
had been gathering such strength, while 
that of the Hebrews had been weakened by 
divisions and by misconduct, that even the 
subjugation of Israel did not seem to Ben- 
hadad an enterprise to which his ambition 
might not aspire. To this end he made 
immense preparations : he claimed the united 
aid of all his tributary princes, thirty-two in 
number, and ultimately appeared with all 
his forces before Samaria, to which he laid 
siege. He first summoned Ahab to deliver 
up all his most precious things ; and, com- 
pelled by dire necessity, the king of Israel 
consented. But Ben-hadad was only in- 
duced by this readiness of yielding, to 
enhance his terms, and sent further de- 
mands, which were so very hard and insulting, 
that the spirit of Ahab was at last roused, 
and, supported by the advice of his council, 
he determined to act on the defensive. Soon 
after a prophet came with the promise of 
victory over the vast host of the Syrians, by 
means of a mere handful of spirited young 
men who were particularly indicated. 
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The confidence of the Syrians was so 
great that they led a careless and jovial life, 
thinking of little but of indulgence in wine 
and good cheer, of which the king himself 
set the example. In the midst of these 
feasts, a body of two hundred and thirty-two 
men was seen to leave the city, and advance — 
toward the camp. Ben-hadad, when he 
heard of it, quietly ordered them to be taken 
alive, whether they came for peace or for 
war. But suddenly these men fell upon the 
advanced sentinels, and upon all who were 
near them ; and the cries and confusion of so 
many persons, taken as it were by surprise, 
were instrumental in creating a general panic 
among the vast’ Syrian host. Drawn him- 
self by the irresistible movement, Ben-hadad 
fled on horseback with all his army ; and the 
troops of Israel (7,000 in number), which 
attended the motions and watched the effect 
of the sally of the brave two hundred and 
thirty-two, closely pursued the flying Syrians, 
and rendered the victory complete. 

The prophet who foretold this victory 
now apprised Ahab that Ben-hadad would 
renew his attempt the ensuing year. This 
took place accordingly. The Syrians came 
in equal force as before, and, as they thought, 
with wiser counsels. The kingdom of Dam- 
ascene-Syria was mostly a plain; whereas 
the kingdom of Israel, and the site of 
Samaria in particular, was mountainous. 
Rightly attributing their defeat to the God 
(or, as they chose in their idolatrous igno- 
rance, to say the gods) of Israel, they reasoned 
that he was a god of the hills, and therefore 
among’ the hills more powerful than their 
gods, who were gods of the valleys and the 
plains. Instead therefore of going among 
the hills as before, they would now fight in 
the plains, where they could not doubt of © 
success. This reasoning, however absurd it 
now seems to us and did then seem (such 
were their privileges) to all enlightened 
Israelites, was in strict and philosophical : 
accordance with the first principles of idola- 
try, and the general system of national and 
local deities. But such a view being taken 
by them, it! became necessary to Jehovah to 
vindicate his own honor and assert his om- 
nipotence by their overthrow. or this 
reason he delivered this vast host that 
covered the land into the hands of the 
comparatively small and feeble host of 
Israel. The Syrians were cut in pieces; 


100,000 of their number were left dead upon 
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the field of battle, and the rest were entirely 
dispersed. Ben-hadad, with a large number 
of the fugitives, sought refuge in Aphek ; but 
by the sudden fall of the wall of that fortified 
town, 27,000 of his men were crushed to 
death, and the place was rendered defence- 
less. Nothing was now left to him but to 
yield himself up to Ahab. That monarch, 
weak and criminal by turns, received the 
Syrian king into his friendship, and formed 
an impious alliance with him, regardless not 
only of the law, but of the honor of God, 
who had given him the victory, and had 
delivered for punishment into his hands this 
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blasphemer and enemy of his Great Name. 
For this he was, in the name of Jehovah, 
severely rebuked and threatened by one of 
‘the sons of the prophets,’’ by the way- 
side; in consequence he withdrew to his 
palace ‘‘ heavy and displeased.’’ 

The history of Ahab affords one more, and 
the last, interview between him and Elijah. 
This was about nine years after the grand 
solemnity at Mount Carmel, and the nine- 
teenth of Ahab’s reign. 

At that time the king took a fancy to 
enlarge his own garden by taking into it an 
adjoining vineyard which formed part of the 
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patrimonial estate of a person named Naboth. 
He made him the fair offer of its value in 
money, or to give him some other piece of 
land of equal value. But Naboth, consider- 
ing it a religious duty to preserve ‘‘ the in- 
heritance of his fathers,’’ declined on any 
terms to alienate it. The reason was good, 
and ought to have satisfied the king. But 
he received the refusal like a spoiled child; 
he lay down upon his bed, and tumed away 
his face to the wall, and refused to take his 
food. When his wife heard this she came 
to him, and having learned the cause of his 
grief, she said indignantly, ‘‘ Dost thou not 


now govern the kingdom of Israel ; Arise, eat 
food, and let thine heart be cheerful ; the 
vineyard of Naboth, the Jezreelite, J will 
give to thee.” Accordingly, she procured 
Naboth to be put to death under the form of 
law. At a public feast he was accused by 
suborned witnesses of blasphemy, for which 
he was stoned to death, and his estates con- 
fiscated to the king. Jezebel then went to 
Ahab, apprised him of what had happened, 
and told him to go down and take possession 
of the vineyard. It is clear that if he did 
not suggest, he approved of the crime, and 
proceeded with joy to reap the fruits of it. 
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But in the vineyard of Naboth, the unex- 
pected and unwelcome sight of Elijah the 
prophet met his view. Struck by his own 
conscience, he cried, ‘‘ Hast thou found me, 
O mine enemy?” To which Elijah replied, 
‘«T have found thee, because thou hast sold 
thyself to work evil in the eyes of Jehovah.” 
He then proceeded to denounce the doom of 
utter extermination upon himself and_ his 
house for his manifold iniquities ; and then, 
with reference to the immediate offence, he 
said, ‘‘ Hast thou slain and also taken pos- 
session? Thus saith Jehovah, In whatsoever 
place the dogs licked up the blood of Naboth, 
shall dogs lick up thy blood, even thine. 
And concerning Jezebel, Jehovah hath 
also spoken, saying, The dogs shall eat 
Jezebel under the wall of Jezreel. Him 
who dieth of Ahab in the city shall the dogs 
eat ; and him that dieth in the fields shall 
the fowls of the air eat.”” We are imme- 
diately reminded, however, that this terrible 
doom, although now denounced as following 
this crowning deed of guilt, was really a con- 
sequence of this and all the other iniquities 
of Ahab’s reign; for it is added, ‘‘ Now 
there had been none like to Ahab, who, 
stirred up by Jezebel his wife, sold himself 
to work wickedness in the eyes of Jehovah. 
And he committed great abominations by 
going after vile idols, according to all that 
the Amorites did, whom Jehovah cast out 
before the Israelites.” 

When Ahab heard the heavy doom pro- 
nounced against him by the prophet, ‘‘ he 
rent his clothes (in token of extreme grief), 
and put sackcloth upon his flesh, and 
fasted, and lay in sackcloth, and went 
mournfully.”” This conduct found some 
acceptance with God, who said to Elijah, 
Seest thou how Ahab humbleth himself 
before me? Because he humbleth himself 
before me, I will not bring the evil in his days, 
but in his son’s days will I bring this evil 
upon his house.”’ From the judicial sentence 
specially applicable to the case of Naboth, 
there was, however, no dispensation ; as it 
behooved the Divine king to demonstrate 
that he still possessed and exercised the 
authority of supreme civil governor, and 
that the kings were responsible to him and 
punishable by him. This was signally 
shown in the sequel. 


* Josephus and other ancient Jews understood 
that this Micaiah was the same prophet who had 
rebuked Ahab for his alliance with Ben-hadad. 
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Israel was now at peace with Syria, but 
it had not recovered possession of all the 
places which had at different times been lost 
to that power. Of these, Ramoth Gilead, 
beyond Jordan, was one, which, from its 
proximity and importance, Ahab was partic- 
ularly anxious to regain possession. He 
therefore resolved to expel the Syrian gar- 
rison from that place ; and as he was aware 
that the attempt would be opposed by the 
whole power of the Syrian kingdom, he 
claimed the assistance of Jehoshaphat, the 
king of Judah, which that prince, with the 
facility of disposition which formed the chief 
defect of his excellent character, very 
readily granted. Nevertheless, when the 
preparations were completed, Jehoshaphat, 
unsatisfied by the assurances of success which 
Ahab’s own ‘‘ prophets” had given, desired 
that some other prophet of Jehovah should 
be consulted. This request was more dis- 
tasteful to Ahab than he liked to avow. 
‘There is yet one man,”’ he said, ‘‘ Micaiah,* 
the son of Imlah, but him I hate, because 
he prophesieth not good concerning me, but 
evil.”” He was, however, sent for; and 
although the messenger had strongly incul- 
cated upon him the necessity of making his 
counsel conformable to the wishes of the 
king and the predictions of his own 
prophets, the undaunted Micaiah boldly 
foretold the fatal result of the expedition. 
At this the king was so much enraged, that 
he ordered him to be kept in confinement, 
and fed with the bread and the water of 
affliction until he returned in peace. “If 
thou return at all in peace,’’ rejoined the 
faithful prophet, ‘‘ then Jehovah hath not 
spoken by me.” 

Ben-hadad, the king of Syria, repaid 
the misplaced kindness of Ahab by the 
most bitter enmity against his person; and 
he gave strict orders to his troops that their 
principal object should be his destruction, 
Ahab seems to have had some private infor- 
mation of this; for he went, himself, dis- 
guised to the battle, and treacherously per- 
suaded Jehoshaphat to appear in all the 
ensigns of his high rank.t In consequence 
of this the king of Judah was nearly slain, 
being surrounded by the Syrians, who 
pressed toward the point in which one 
royally arrayed appeared. But they dis- 


+ Josephus, supported by the Septuagint, says 
he wore the royal robes of Ahab. 
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covered their mistake in time, and turned 
their attention in another direction. Ahab, 
with all his contrivance, could not avoid his 
doom. A Syrian archer* sent forth from 
his bow an arrow at random. Guided by 
the unseen Power which had numbered the 
days of Ahab, that arrow found the dis- 
guised king, penetrated between the joints 
of his strong armor, and gave him his death- 
wound. He directed his charioteer to drive 
him out of the battle ; but perceiving that a 
general action was coming on, he remained, 
and was held up in his chariot until the even- 
ing, animating his friends by his voice and 
presence. After the fall of night had termi- 
nated the combat, the king died, and the army 
was directed to disperse. The body of Ahab 
was taken to Samaria, to be. deposited in 
the family sepulchre; and to mark the 
literal fulfilment of Elijah’s prophecy, the 
historian acquaints us that his chariot was 
washed, and his armor rinsed in the pool 
of Samaria, where the dogs licked up the 
blood that he had lost. Thus signally, in 
the mysterious dispensations of Divine Prov- 
‘idence, were reconciled the seemingly dis- 
cordant declarations of the two prophets, one 
of whom had foretold his death at Ramoth 
' Gilead, and the other that dogs should 
claim bis blood in Samaria. 

. The history of Ahab is almost exclusively 
occupied with the record of his guilt, and 
we are referred for information concerning 
his other public acts to a chronicle which 
no longer exists. But it transpires that he 
built several cities in Israel, and also a 
palace, which, from the quantities of ivory 
with which it was ornamented, was distin- 
guished as ‘‘ the ivory palace.” 

Ahab’s death took place in the year 909 
B. C., after a reign of twenty-two years. 

He was succeeded in his throne and in his 
sin by his son Anaztan. The chief event 
of his short reign was the revolt of the 
Moabites, who, since their subjection by 
David, had continued to supply Israel with 
a rich tribute of flocks and fleeces.f Aha- 
ziah himself having received serious injuries 
by a fall through a lattice in an upper 
chamber of his palace, sent messengers into 
the land of the Philistines, to consult Baal- 
zebub, the fly-god of Ekron, whether he should 
recover. But they were met on the way by 
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the prophet Elijah, who sent them back to 
the king with a denunciation of death, for 
his impiety in forsaking the God of Israel 
and resorting to strange gods. The messen- 
gers knew not the prophet; but when they 
described him to the king as a man clad witha 
hairy garment, and with aleathern girdle about 
his loins, he recognized Elijah, and sent an 
officer with fifty men to apprehend him. But 
the prophet, whom they found sitting upon 
a hill, called down fire from heaven, which 
consumed this party, and also a second ; but 
he went voluntarily with the third, the officer 
in command of which humbled himself 
before him, and besought him. The prophet 
confirmed to the king himself his former denun- 
ciation of speedy death; and, accordingly, 
Ahaziah died, after a short reign of two years, 
leaving no son to succeed him. This king 
maintained the alliance which his father had 
established with King Jehoshaphat, and even 
persuaded that monarch to admit him to 
share in his contemplated maritime expe- 
dition to the regions of Ophir, of which there 
will be occasion to speak in the next chap- 
ter. 

Ahaziah was succeeded by his brother 
JeHoraM. ‘This king, like his predecessors, 
‘* did evil in the sight of Jehovah,’’ yet not 
to the same extent of enormity as they ; for 
although the loose and irregular service of 
the golden calves was maintained by him, he 
overthrew the imagesof Baal, and discouraged . 
the grosser idolatries which his father and 
brother had introduced. 

The first and most urgent care of the new 
king was to reduce to obedience the Moabites, 
who, as just mentioned, had revolted on the 
death of Ahab. As the king of Judah had 
himself been troubled by the Moabites, he 
readily undertook to take a very prominent 
part in this enterprise, to which he also 
brought the support of his own tributary, the 
king of Edom. The plan of the campaign 
was, that the allied army should invade the 
land of Moab in its least defensible quarter, 
by going round by ‘‘ the wilderness of Edom,” 
southward of the Dead Sea; which also 
offered the advantage that the forces of the 
king of Israel could be successively joined 
by those of the kings of Judah and Edom 
on the march. This circuitous march occu- 
pied seven days, and toward the end of it 


‘* Josephus says this was Naaman, who will 
soon come again before us. 
+ The annual tribute rendered by the Moabites 


had been 100,000 lambs and 100,000 wethers, 
with their wool. 
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the army and the horses suffered greatly 
from thirst, probably occasioned by the fail- 
ure of the wells and brooks, from which an 
adequate supply of water had been expected. 
Much loss had already been incurred through 
this unexpected drought, and nothing less 
than utter ruin seemed to impend over the 
allies when they lay on the borders of Moab, 
within view of the enemy, which had ad- 
vanced to meet them. In this emergency 
the very proper course occurred to Jehosha- 
phat of consulting a prophet of Jehovah. On 
Inquiry it was discovered that Elisha, ‘‘ who 
had poured water on the hands of Elijah ’? — 
a proverbial expression from the most con- 
spicuous act of service in a personal attendant 
— was the only prophet to be found in that 
neighborhood. Full of the faith of his illus- 
trious master, this faithful disciple of Hlijah 
had beheld the Jordan divide before that 
prophet, and had been with him when, up- 
borne by the whirlwind, he was taken glo- 
riously away from the earth, in the chariot and 
horses which glowed like fire, and who had 
substituted himself in his mission to work 
marvels and reprove kings in the name of 
Jehovah. Already had the ‘spirit and 
power of Hlias,’’ which abode in him, been 
mauifested to all Israel by the prodigies he 
had wrought. The waters of the Jordan had 
divided before him,:the second time, when 
smote by the fallen mantle of Elijah ; — the 
bad waters of Jericho had become permanent- 
ly wholesome at his word ;—and to evince 
the power of his curse, bears from the woods 
had destroyed forty-two young men belonging 
to idolatrous Bethel, who, joining unbelief 
to insult, had bade him, in terms of mockery 
and derision, — ‘‘ Go up, thou bald head! 
Go up, thou bald head ! ’’ — ascend after his 
master. 

The prophet, thus already distinguished, 
was sought in his retreat by the three kings. 
His greeting of Jehoram was severe, ‘‘ What 
have J to do with thee? Get thee to the 
prophets of thy father and to the prophets of 
thy mother.”” Nevertheless, but avowedly 
on the sole account of the good Jehoshaphat, 
he interested himself for the salvation of the 
army, which was in such imminent danger : 
and, having consulted the Lord, he promised 
that on the morrow there should be such an 
abundance of water, that the bed of the 
torrent, near which the army was encamped, 
should. not be able to contain it; and, more 
than this, he also indicated that this should 


be but the prelude of a signal victory over 
and complete ruin of the enemy. ; 
All things happened as he had said. In 
the morning, at the time of offering sacrifice, 
the waters descended in such full-flood from 
the heights of Edom, that the camp would 
have been submerged, had not the army, by 
the direction of the prophet, previously dug 
large ditches to receive the redundant waters. 
Ali this was unknown to the Moabites, who, 
when they arose in the morning, and, on 
looking toward the camp of the allies, beheld 
the lurid rays of the rising sun reflected 
from the waters, which now covered the arid 
sands of yesterday, doubted not that it was 


blood which they saw, and formed the not — 
| by any means improbable conclusion that the 
armies of Israel and Judah had quarrelled 
They there- — 
fore rushed without the least care or order to 


with and destroyed each other. 


the pillage of the camp; but so far from 
finding it deserted, they were surrounded 
and cut in pieces by the armed and now in- 
vigorated allies. The remnant of the army 
was pursued into the interior of the cquntry 
by the conquerors, whose course was black- 
ened by the: fire and crimsoned by the sword. 
Ultimately they invested the metropolitan 
city of Kir-haraseth,* in which the king, 
Mesha, had taken refuge. One part of the 
walls had already been destroyed, and the 
king, seeing he could no longer defend 
the place, attempted to break through the 
besieging host at the head of seven hundred 
swordsmen. But failing in this desperate 
effort, he sought to propitiate his cruel gods 
by offering up the frightful sacrifice of his 
eldest son, the heir of his throne, in the 
breach. Seized with horror at this spectacle, 
the conquering kings abandoned the siege, 
withdrew from the country, and returned to 
their own states. In taking this step they 
did not consider, or, perhaps, not. care, that 
they gave to the horrible act of the Moabite 
the very effect which he desired, 4nd enabled 
him to delude himself with the persuasion 
that his sacrifice had been successful, and 
well-pleasing to the powers of Heaven. 

In the remaining history of Jehoram’s 
reign, the prophet Elisha occupies nearly as 
conspicuous a place as Elijah did in that of 
Ahab. The wonders wrought by his hands 
were numerous; but they were less signal, 
and less attended with public and important 


* The same place which is otherwise called 
Rabbath-Moab, and, classically, Areopolis. 
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results — less designed to effect public ob- 
jects, than those of his master. Indeed his 
‘national acts were less considerable than those 
.of Elijah; and although he possessed great 
influence, and was undoubtedly the foremost 
man of his age, he wanted those energies of 
character, and that consuming zeal which his 
predecessor manifested; or, perhaps more 
correctly, the exigencies of the times were 
not such as to call for the exercise of such 
endowments as had been possessed by Elijah. 
But although those of his successor were 
different in their kind, we know not that, 
with regard to the differing time, they were 
less usefu) or eminent. In this, and in a 
thousand other historical examples, — more 
especially in the history of the Hebrews, — 
we see men raised up for, and proportioned 


- to, the times in which they live, and the 


occasions which call for them. The most 
eminent of the prophets, since Moses, was 
given to the most corrupt time; in which 
only a man of his indomitable, ardent, and 
almost fierce spirit, could have been equal to 
the fiery and almost single-handed struggle 
for God against principalities and powers. 
Elisha fell in milder times, and was corre- 
spondingly of a milder character, although he 
was not found unequal to any of the more 
trying circumstances which arose during the 
period of his prophetic administration. In- 
deed his conduct on such occasions was such 
as to suggest that it was only the milder 
spirit of the time on which he fell, precluding 
occasion for their exercise, that prevented 
the manifestation in him of that grander 
class of endowments which his predecessor 
displayed. As it was, Elisha, instead of 
being like his. master, driven by persecution 
from the haunts of men to the deserts and 
the mountains, and reduced to a state of de- 
pendence on the special providence of God, 
for the bread he ate, and the water he drank, 
— enjoyed a sufficiency of all things, and 
lived in honor and esteem among his country- 
men ; and even among the purple and fine 
linen of kings’ courts, the rough mantle of 
the prophet was regarded with respect. 

In such a history as the present it is only 
necessary to report those of his acts which 
were connected with, or bore upon, the pub- 

* The Jews think the person was Obadiah, 
-and that his debt was contracted on account of 
‘the expense of maintaining the hundred prophets 
~whom he concealed in caverns. 


{ Called in our version “a little chamber in the 
wall.” It denotes doubtless what the Arabs still 
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lic history of the nation; yet his more private | 
acts may be also briefly indicated for the 

sake of the illustration which they afford of 

the spirit and manners of the time. 

The first of his operations which we read 
of, after that which connected him with the 
deliverance of Israel and the defeat of the 
Moabites, was an act of benevolence toward 
the widow of one of those “sons of the 
prophets’? who had now come under his 
supervision. He had died without having 
the means of satisfying a debt he had 
incurred,* in consequence of which the 
creditor was disposed to indemnify himself 
by making bondsmen of her two sons; but 
on her complaint to Elisha, he multiplied a 
small quantity of oil which she possessed, 
until the price it brought more than sufficed 
to pay the implacable creditor. 

The occasions of the prophet frequently 
led him to visit the city of Shunem, which 
being observed by a benevolent woman, she 
suggested to her husband that they shoud 
prepare a small separate apartment,f and 
furnish it with a bed, a table, a seat, anda 
lamp ; and that this should be reserved for 
his use when he visited Shunem. This was 
accordingly done, and the prophet accepted 
the hospitalities of these good Shunamites. 
Elisha was very sensible of their kind atten- 
tion, and wished to repay it by some substan- 
tial benefit. He sent for the woman, and 
offered to speak to the king or to the captain 
of the host on her behalf. This she declined ; 
and the prophet felt at a loss what to do for 
them, until it was suggested by his servant 
Gehazi that the woman had long been child- 
less, on which Elisha again sent for her, and 
as she stood respectfully at the door, he con- 
veyed to her the astonishing intimation that, 
nine months thence, her arms should embrace 
ason. Accordingly, the child was born, and 
had grown up, when one day he received a 
stroke of the sun on his head, and died very 
soon. The mother laid him on the prophet’s 
bed, and actuated by an undefinable, but 
intelligible impulse, sought and obtained the 
permission of her husband to go to Elisha, 
who was known to be then at Carmel. Ac- 
cordingly an ass was saddled, on which, 
driven by a servant on‘foot,t she sped to that 
call by the same name (Oleah), which is a small 
building, generally at some distance from the 
house, like a summer-house in our gardens. 

t It is still the usual practice in the East for 


a man on foot to lead or drive the ass on which a 
woman rides. 


ee - Klisha saw her afar off, and said to 
ehazi, ‘‘ Behold, yonder is the Shunamite ! 
Run now, I pray thee, and say to her, — Is 
it well with thee ? well with thy husband ? 
well with the child?’’ The bereaved mother 
answered, ‘‘ Well,’’ but pressed on toward 
the man of God. On approaching him she 
alighted from her beast, and threw herself at 
his feet, on which she laid hold. The offi- 
cious Gehazi drew nigh to thrust her away, 
but Elisha checked him, — ‘ Let her alone ; 
for her soul is troubled within her ; although 
Jehovah hath hidden from me the cause, and 
hath not told me of it.’”” When, in a few 
broken exclamations, she had made known 
the cause of her grief, the prophet gave his 
staff to Gehazi, with instructions to go and 
lay it on the face- of the child. But the 
mother refused to leave the prophet, and he 
was induced to rise and return with her. 
They met Gehazi on his way back, who told 
them, ‘‘ The child is not awaked!’’ They 
hasted on, and the prophet shut himself up 
with the child. It was not long before he 
directed the mother to be called, and pre- 
sented to her the hwing boy. 

Another time, when there was a dearth in 
the land, Hlisha was at the school of the 
prophets at Gilgal ; and at the proper time, 
gave the order to the servants, ‘‘Set on the 
great pot, and seethe pottage for the sons of 
the prophets.’’ When this was dressed, it 
was found that a wild and bitter gourd had 
been gathered and shred into the pot by 
mistake. ‘‘O man of God! there is death 
in the pot !”’ cried the sons of the prophets, 
when they began to eat. But Elisha directed 
a handful of meal to be cast into the pot, and 
it was found that all the poisonous qualities 
of the pottage had disappeared. 

In the kingdom of Damascene-Syria, the 
chief captain of the host, high in the favor 
and confidence of the king, was a person 
-ealled Naaman, who had the misfortune of 
being a leper. This, which would have been 
a disqualification for all employment and 
society in Israel, could not but be a great 
annoyance and distress to a public man in 
Syria. When therefore alittle Hebrew girl, 
who in a former war had been taken captive, 
and was now a slave in the household of this 
personage, was heard to say, ‘‘ Would to 
God my lord were with the prophet, that is 
in Samaria, for he would recover him of his 


* The presents included ten talents of silver, 
equal to fifteen thousand dollars, six thousand 
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leprosy ! ” she was eagerly questioned on the 
matter, and the result was that the king of 
Syria sent Naaman, with a splendid retinue 
and camels laden with presents * to Samaria, 
with a sufficiently laconic letter to the Kin 
Jehoram. ‘‘ When this letter cometh to thee, 
thou must recover from his leprosy Naaman, 
my servant. Behold, I have sent him with 
it.’ The king of Israel was utterly con- 
founded when he read this epistle. He rent 
his clothes, and cried, ‘‘ Am I a god, to kill 
and to make alive, that this man sendeth to 
me to recover a man of his leprosy? Con- 
sider, I pray you, and see how he seeketh an 
occasion of quarrelling with me.’’ Intelli- 
gence of this affair, and of the king’s vexa- 
tion, was brought to Elisha, who desired that 
the Syrian stranger might be sent to him. 
Accordingly Naaman came with his chariot 
and horses and imposing retinue, and stood 
before the door of Elisha’s house. The 
prophet did not make his appearance ; but 
sent out a message directing him to go and 
bathe seven times in the river Jordan. The 
self-esteem of the distinguished leper was 
much hurt at this treatment. He expected | 
that Elisha would have paid him personal 
attention and respect, and would have healed 
him by an appeal to his God, Jehovah, and 
by the stroking of his hand. He therefore 
turned and went away in a rage, exclaiming, 
‘* Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? May I not wash in them and be 
clean?’ His attendants, however, succeeded 
in soothing him, and persuaded him to follow 
the prophet’s directions ; and when he rose, 
perfectly cleansed, from the Jordan, his feel- 
ings turned to conviction and gratitude ; he 
returned to Samaria, and presented himself 
to the prophet, declaring his belief that Jeho- 
vah was the true and only God, and that 
henceforth he would offer burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices to no other. He would also have. 
pressed upon his acceptance a valuable pres. 
ent, but this was firmly declined by Elisha ; 
and when his covetous servant Gehazi, com- 
promised the honor of God and of his own 
master, by following the Syrian, to ask a gift 
in the name of the prophet, the leprosy from 
which Naaman had been cleansed was de- 
clared by the prophet to be the abiding por- 
tion of him and of his race. 

These and other miracles wrought by this 


shekels of gold, equal to sixty thousand dollars, 
and ten dresses of honor. 
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prophet, fixed upon him personally the regard 
and veneration of the people ; and while 
there is reason to think that the state of 
manners and of religion was not altogether 
so bad as it had been under Ahab, the prac- 
tices and ideas of their corrupt system of 
religion was now too closely interwoven with 
their habits of life and mind to be easily 
shaken off. They rested on their interme- 
diatesystem. Habit had reconciled even 
their consciences to it; and in general, to 
- fall back upon it, after having strayed into 
foreign idolatries, was in their sight a com- 
plete and perfect reformation. And as to 
the race of Ahab, that was hastening with 
rapid strides to itsdoom. The famine which 
about this time desolated the land, and the 
new war with the Syrians, which was carried 
on.under the very walls of the capital, was 
met by the king without any fixed faith, or 
any determinate rule of conduct ; sometimes 
he attributed his calamities to Elisha, and 
vowed his destruction ; and at others he re- 
sorted to that same prophet as to his only 
friend and deliverer. 

In this war the Syrians had laid an am- 
buseade, in which the king would undoubt- 
edly have perished had not Elisha insured 
his safety by discovering the plan of the 
enemy to him. ‘This happened more than 
once; and the Syrian king at first suspected 
treachery in his own camp ; but being assured 
that it was owing to Elisha, ‘‘ who could tell 
the king of Israel the words he spoke in 
‘his bed-chamber,”? he was much irritated, 
and, with singular infatuation, despatched 
a column of his best troops to invest the 

“town of Dothan, where the prophet then 
abode, in such a manner that his escape 
seemed impossible to his own terrified 
servant. ‘‘ Fear not,’’ said Elisha, ‘‘for 
they that are with us are more than they 
than are with them;’’ and then, praying 
that his eyes might be opened to the view 
of ‘‘things invisible to mortal sight,’’ he 
beheld the mountain full of chariots and 
horses, glowing like fire, round about the 
prophet. At his request, the Syrian troop 
was then smitten with blindness, and in 
that condition he went among them, and 
conducted them to the very gates of the 
hostile metropolis, Samaria, where their 


* The fourth part of a cab was less than a 
pint of our measure. 

+ No animal food was allowed but that of ani- 
mals which ruminate and divide the hoof. The 
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eyes were opened, and he dismissed them 
in peace, after inducing Jehoram to give 
them refreshment, instead of slaying them, 
as was his own wish. This generous con- 
duct seems to have had such good effect 
that the Syrian hordes for the present. 
abandoned their enterprise, and returned 
to their own country. 

After this came on a severe famine, of 
seven years’ continuance, and the evils of it 
were aggravated by war, for the Syrian king 
deemed this season of weakness and ex- 
haustion too favorable for his designs to be 
neglected. He marched directly to Samaria, 
and formally invested that strong place, 
which, seemingly, he hoped less to gain by 
force of arms than by so blockading it as 
ultimately to starve it into a surrender; 
which work, he knew, was already more 
than half accomplished to his hands. The 
siege was protracted until the inhabitants 
were driven to the most horrible shifts to 
prolong their miserable existence. We are 
told that an ass’s head was sold for eighty 
silver shekels, equal to thirty dollars of our 
money, and the fourth part of a cab* of 
vetches for five shekels, equal to three dollars 
of our money. In this case the extremity of 
the famine is shown not merely by the cost 
of the articles, but by the fact that the flesh 
of an ass, for which such an enormous price 
was now paid, was forbidden by the law,} and 
could not be touched by a Hebrew under 
ordinary circumstances. 

One day as the king was passing along 
the ramparts, two women importunately de 
manded justice at his hands. They had 
between them slain, boiled, and eaten the 
son of one of them, with the understanding 
that the son of the other was next to be 
sacrificed to satisfy their wants. But the 
mother of the living son relented, and re- 
fused to yield him to so horrible a fate. This 
was the injustice of which the mother of the 
slaughtered child complained, and for which 
she clamored for redress. When the king 
heard this shocking case, he rent his clothes, 
which gave the people present occasion to 
observe that his inner dress was the sackcloth 
of a mourner. He might have remembered 
that such calamities had been threatened, 
ages back, by Moses, as the suitable punish- 


ass does neither; and was therefore for food more 
unclean than even the hog, which does divide the 
hoof although it does not ruminate. 
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ment of such iniquities as those into which 
Israel had actually fallen (Deut. xxviii. 
52-57). His indignation, however, turned 
against Elisha (who had, perhaps, encouraged 
him to hold out by promises of deliverance), 
and he swore that he should lose his head 
that day, and instantly despatched an officer 
to execute an intention so worthy of the son 
of Jezebel. But the messenger was no 
sooner gone than he relented, and went 
hastily after him, to revoke the order, and 
to excuse himself to Elisha. This moment 
of right feeling was the moment in which 
deliverance was announced. ‘‘ Thus saith 
Jehovah,”’ said the prophet, when the king 
stood in his presence, ‘‘ to-morrow about this 
time shall a seah* of fine flour be sold for a 
shekel, and two seahs of barley for a shekel, 
in the gate of Samaria.’’ This appeared so 
utterly incredible to the courtier “‘ on whose 
arm the king leaned,’’ that he said, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, were Jehovah to open windows in 
heaven, then this thing might be.’ To 
which the prophet severely retorted, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, thow shalt see it with thine eyes, but 
shalt not eat thereof.” 

In fact, during the following night, Jeho- 
vah caused the Syrians to hear a great noise 
of chariots and horses, which led them to 
conclude that Jehoram had contrived to 
obtain assistance from the king of Eeypt and 
other neighboring princes ; and this infused 
into them such a panic terror, that they pre- 
cipitately raised the siege ; and, in the belief 
that they were pursued by a puissant army 
come to the relief of Israel, they abandoned 


the camp with all their baggage and provis- 


ions. Toward the morning, some lepers, 
who, as such, abode without the town, made 
up their minds to go to the camp of the 
Syrians seeking food: for they concluded 
that it was better to risk death by the Syrian 
sword than to die of famine where they were. 
On reaching the camp they found it deserted ; 
and after satisfying their present wants, and 
appropriating to their own use some good 
things from the spoil, they proceeded to bear 
their glad tidings to the city. The king was 
slow to believe them, and suspected the 
whole to be a stratagem of the Syrians. Men 
were therefore mounted on two of the five 
only horses now remaining, and sent to make 


* Somewhat more than a peck. 

+ It is still not unusual in the East for the 
wholesale market for country produce and cattle 
to be held (for a short time in the early morning) 
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observations. The report with which they 
returned was quite conformable to that of the 
lepers. The people then left the city, and 
hastened to pillage the camp of the Syrians, 
in which provisions were found in such 
abundance that a market was established at 
the gate of Samaria,t where, as the prophet 
had predicted, a seah of wheat was sold for 
a shekel, and two seahs of barley for the 
same. The officer who refused to believe 
this prediction was placed by the king to 
preserve order atthe gate ; but so great was 
the press of the famishing multitude to 
obtain corn, that he was thrown down and 
trodden to death. Thus was accomplished 
the other prediction, that he should see the 
truth of the first prophecy without enjoying 
its benefits. 

We know not precisely how long after this 
the seven years of famine terminated. Of 
these years the hospitable Shunamite had been 
warned by Elisha, and had withdrawn to a 
neighboring country ; on which the staty as- 
sumed the possession of her lands. After the © 
famine was over, she returned, and came 
before the king to petition for the restoration 
of the property. At that time the servant. 
of Elisha was engaged in giving the king an 
account of the various miracles wrought by 
his master, and when the woman appeared, 
he was relating how her son had been re- 
stored to life. The relater then said, ‘‘ My 
lord, this is the woman, and this is her son ° 
whom Elisha restored to life.” The king 
was struck by this coincidence, and proceeded 
to question her on the subject, and ended 
with directing that not only should the lands 
be restored to her, but the value of their 
produce during the years of her absence. 
This was a very becoming act, and, like sev- 
eral other recorded acts of Jehoram, worthy 
of commendation ; but it is not by particu- 
lar acts, however laudable, that the sins of 
a criminal life can be covered: and the 
fulfilment of the doom pronounced upon the 
house of Ahab was now near at hand. 

Jehoram was desirous of pursuing his 
recent advantage over the Syrians to the 
extent of taking from them the city of Ra- 
moth in Gilead, which still remained in their 
possession. Fortified by an alliance with 
his nephew Ahaziah, king of Judah, he 


at the gates of towns. Manufactured goods are 
sold and fruits retailed in the bazaars within the 
towns. 
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therefore declared war against Hazael, whom 
a revolution, predicted by Elisha, had placed 
upon the throne of Damascene-Syria, in the 
room of Ben-hadad. Ramoth was invested 
by the two kings; and before that place, 
where Ahab had received his death-wound, 
Jehoram was also wounded by an arrow — not 
mortally, but so seriously that he withdrew 
to Jezreel to be healed, leaving the conduct 
of the siege to Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 
The king of Judah also returned to Jerusa- 
lem, but afterward proceeded to Jezreel to 
visit his wounded relative. 

At this juncture Elisha sent one of the 
sons of the prophet to execute the commis- 
sion, long since intrusted to Elijah, of 
anointing Jehu as king of Israel. He 
arrived at the time when the chief officers 
of the army besieging Ramoth were together. 
He called out Jehu, and anointed him in 
an inner chamber, delivering at the same 
time the announcement of his call to the 
throne of Israel, and to be Jehovah’s 
avenger upon the house of Ahab. No 
sooner had he done this than he opened the 
door and fled. Jehu returned to his com- 
panions, as if nothing had happened. But 
they had noticed the prophetic garb of the 
person who had called him out, and, it 
being the fashion of those days to speak 
contemptuously of the prophetic calling, they 
asked, ‘‘On what business came this mad 
fellow to thee?’”’ Jehu affected some reluc- 
tance to tell them ; but this made them the 
more urgent; and when he made the fact 
known to them, it was so agreeable to their 
own wishes, that they instantly tendered him 
their homage, and proclaimed him king by 
sound of trumpet, and with cries of ‘Jehu 
is king!’’ At his desire, measures were 
taken to prevent this intelligence from spread- 
ing for the present; in consequence of 
which, King Jehoram and King Ahaziah 
remained at Jezreel, quite unsuspicious of 
what had occurred. But one day the watch- 
man announced the distant approach of a 
large party; and the king of Israel sent, 
successively, two messengers to ascertain 
whether it came with peaceable designs or 
not. Butas they did not return, and the 


* This is the account given in the Book of 
Kings (2 Kings ix. 27-29) ; but another account 
(2 Chron. xxii. 9) says he hid himself in Samaria, 
where he was discovered and put to death. From 
this difference it may seem that some circum- 
stances are omitted, by which the two accounts 
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watchman having in the mean time ascer- 
tained, from his manner of driving his 
chariot, that the principal person was J ehu, 
the two kings went forth themselves to meet 
him. They met in the fatal field of Naboth. 
“Ts it peace, Jehu ?”’ the king inquired of 
the general; who answered, ‘“‘ What peace 
as long as the idolatries of thy mother- 
Jezebel and her sorceries are so many?” 
On hearing which, Jehoram cried to the 
king of Judah, ‘‘ There is treachery, O 
Ahaziah !”’ and turned his chariot to escape. 
But Jehu drew his bow with all bis force, 
and the arrow which he discharged smote 
the king between the shoulders, and went 
through his heart. Jehu directed the body 
to be taken from the chariot and left on that 
ground, reminding Bidkar, his captain, to 
whom he gave this order, that they were to- 
gether in attendance upon Ahab in that very 
place, when the prophet Elijah appeared and 
denounced that doom upon his house, and 
the bloody requital in that spot, which was 
now being accomplished. 

Ahaziah also attempted to escape; but 
Jehu directed some of his followers to 
pursue and smite him in his chariot. They 
did so, and wounded him ; but he continued 
his flight till he reached Megiddo, where 
he died of his wounds. His body was | 
removed to Jerusalem for sepulture.* 

. Jehu entered Jezreel. The news of 
what had happened preceded him: and 
Jezebel tired her head and painted her eyes, 
and looked out of a window ; and this she 
did, we should imagine, not with any view 
of trying the power of her allurements upon 
Jehu — for she was by this time an aged 
woman — but for state, and to manifest to 
the last the pride and royalty of her spirit. 
As Jehu drew. nigh, she called to him, 
‘‘ Had Zimri peace, who slew his master ?”’ 
But this was the day of vengeance and of 
punishment, and not of relentings; and 
Jehu looked up and cried, ‘* Who is on my 
side, who ?’’ On which two or three 
eunuchs of the harem looked out to him. 
‘Throw her down!” was the unflinching 
command of Jehu. So they threw her 
down, and some of her blood was sprinkled 


might be reconciled. But as we do not know 
with certainty how to reconcile them, we have 
given one of the accounts only in the text, and 
have preferred that in Kings, solely because it is 
that which Josephus has followed. 


ter.” 


upon the wall, and upon the horses that 
trod upon her. After this, Jehu went into 
the palace, and ate and drank; and he then 
said, ‘‘ Go, look after this accursed woman, 
and bury her ; for she was a king’s daugh- 
But-it was then found that all the 
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body, except the skull, the feet, and the palms 
of her hands, had been devoured by such 
ravenous dogs as those by which Hastern 
cities are still infested. ‘‘ This,”’ said Jehu, 
“‘is the word of Jehovah, which he spake 
by the mouth of Elijah the Tishbite, saying, 
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DEFILE IN IDUMEA (MOUNT SEIR), IN THE ROAD FROM PALESTINE TO EGYPT. 


In the district of Jezreel shall dogs eat the 
flesh of Jezebel ; and the carcass of Jezebel 
shall be as dung upon the face of the field 
in the district of Jezreel ; so that they shall 


Ahab had left not fewer than seventy 
sons, and these were all in Samaria,* which 
was not only the metropolis, but one of the 
strongest places in the kingdom; and Jehu, 
reflecting, probably, on what happened after 


not say, This is Jezebel.” 


* From the expression that they were “ with the 
great men of the city, who brought them up,” we 


infer that, as is still usual in some Eastern coun- 
tries, the king relieved himself from the charge 
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the death of Zimri,—when two kings 
reigned, one like himself, a military leader 
upheld by the army, whom a portion of the 
nation refused to acknowledge, and adhered 
to another, — apprehended that something 
similar might again occur. He therefore 
wrote to the chief persons of Samaria, and 
to those who had the charge of Ahab’s chil- 
dren, to sound their intentions. He told 
them that they were in a_ well-fortified 
city, with troops, chariots, and arms; and 
that, being thus circumstanced, they had 
better set up one of Ahab’s sons for king, and 
fight for him, letting the crown be the prize 
of the conqueror. And this, really, was 
the only course which men faithful and 
attached to the dynasty of Omri could have 
taken. ‘This the chief persons and guardians 
of the princes in Samaria were not, — or 
not to the extent of risking the consequences 
of civil war, and of opposition to Jehu. In 
fact, they were intimidated by his promp- 
titude in action, and at the manner in which 
the two kings and Jezebel had been disposed 
of ; and there was something calculated to 
damp their spirits (if they had any) in a 
message which showed that Jehu was pre- 
pared for the most resolute course they 
could take. They replied, ‘‘ We are thy 
servants, and will do all that thou shalt bid 
us; we will not make any man king: do 
thou what is good in thine eyes.’ Jehu’s 
reply was prompt and horribly decisive : 
“Tf ye be for me, and will hearken to my 
voice, take off the heads of your master’s 
sons, and come to me to Jezreel by this 
time to-morrow.’’ When this letter arrived, 
the seventy princes were instantly decapi- 
tated, and their heads sent in baskets to 
Jezreel. When Jehu heard of their ar- 
rival, he, according to a barbarous Eastern 
custom not yet extinct, directed them to 
be piled up in two heaps at the entrance 
of the city-gate until the morning. In the 
morning he went out to the assembled 
people, and with the evident design of 
pointing out the extent to which the house 
of Ahab wanted any hearty adherents, even 
among those who might be supposed most 
attached to its interests, he said, ‘‘ Ye are 
righteous. Behold, I conspired against my 
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master, and slew him: but who hath slain — 


all these? Now know, that nothing of the 
word of Jehovah, which he spoke concern- 
ing the house of Ahab, shall fall to the 
ground ; for Jehovah will do what he spoke 
by his servant Elijah.”’ 


Jehu delayed not to go to Samaria, and ~~ 


in his way encountered some of the brothers 
of Ahaziah, the king of Judah, who, igno- 
rant of the late occurrence, were on their 
way to visit the sons of Ahab. Regarding 
their connection by blood and friendship 
with the house of Ahab, Jehu considered 
them included in his commission to exter- 
minate that house root and branch. He 
therefore commanded them to be arrested 
and slain. Their number was forty-two. 

In his further progress, Jehu met with 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab, a pastoral 
religionist held in:high esteem by the people, 
and whose influence with them was very 
great. Jehu, with his usual tact, at once 
felt the advantage which the countenance 
of this person might be to his cause. He 
therefore accosted him: ‘Is thy heart as 
right with my heart, as my heart is with 
thine?’”’  Jonadab answered, ‘‘It is.” — 
“Tf it be,’ said Jehu, “give to me thy 
hand.’’ And he gave him his hand, and 
Jehu took him up into his chariot, saying, 
“*Come and see my zeal for Jehovah!” 
They thus entered Samaria together, where 
Jehu completed the destruction of the 
house of Ahab by cutting off all its remain- 
ing members. 

In Samaria, Ahab had erected a celebrated 
temple to the idol Baal. On entering 
the town, Jehu declared an intention to 
agerandize the worship of that god, and ren- 


der to him higher honors than he had yet - 


received in Israel. He was therefore deter- 
mined to celebrate a great feast in honor 
of Baal, to which he conyoked all the 
priests, prophets, and votaries of that idol. 
The concourse was so great that the temple 
was filled from one end to another; and 
while they were in the midst of their 
idolatrous worship, Jehu sent in a body of 
armed men who put them “all to the sword. 
The idols, and the implements and orna- 
ments of idol worship, were then over- 


of their maintenance, by consigning one young 
prince to this great person, and another to another, 
to be maintained and educated as became their 
station. This charge is to be received as an 
honor and distinction, and is sometimes of ulti- 


mate benefit ; but on account of the great expense 
and inconvenience, it is often received with dis- 


satisfaction, and many would decline it if they 
dared. 
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thrown, broken, ‘or reduced to ashes ; and| wherever it was found. His conduct in 
‘the temple itself was demolished and turned | this matter was so well pleasing to God, that 


into a common _jakes. 


But the worship |the throne of Israel was, by a special 


of Baal was far from being confined to| promise, assured to his posterity unto the 
Samaria, and Jehu sought for it in all| fourth generation. 


quarters of the land, and rooted it. out 


CHAPTER XxX. 


KINGDOM OF JUDAH FROM B.C. 929 TO B.C. 725. 


JeHosHapnat, the son of Asa, began to 
reign over Judah in the year 929 B.C., 
being the second year of Ahab in Israel. 
The alliance which he formed with Ahab 
has brought him forward, in the preceding 
chapter, sufficiently to intimate to the reader 
the excellent character which he bore. He 
indeed takes rank among the most faithful, 
and therefore most illustrious and wise of 
the Hebrew kings. Direct idolatry had 
been put down by his father, and the first 
acts of his own reign were to root out the 
remoter incentives thereto and instruments 
thereof. He destroyed the high places and 
the groves which his father had spared. 
Other kings before him had been satisfied 
with external operations ; but to his enlight- 
ened mind it appeared that effects more 
deep and permanent might be secured by 
acting upon the inner sense of the people, 
by instructing them fully in the principles 
and distinguishing privileges of their theo- 
eratical system, and by rendering those 
principles operative, as the standards of 
public and judicial action, throughout the 
land. The land had already been purged, 
as by fire, from the noxious weeds by which 
it had been overgrown; and now the king 
made it his business to occupy the cleared 
soil with corn — the staff of life—and with 
fruits “‘pleasant to the eye, and good for 
food.’ 

To these ends the king sent out a number 
of ‘princes,’ whose rank and influence 
secured attention and respect to the priests 
and Levites who were with them to instruct the 
people. They had with them copies of 
the law: and, in their several bands, visited 


all the towns of the country — thus bearing 
instruction to the very doors of a people 
who had become too indolent or too indiffer- 
ent themselves to seek for it. So earnest 
was the king in this object, that he went 
himself throughout the land to see. that his 
orders were duly executed. 

The attention of this able king was also 
directed to the reform of abuses in other 
departments of the state, and to the cultiva- 
tion of the financial and military resources 
of his kingdom. The people, rendered 
happy by his cares, grew prosperous, and 
increased in numbers; in the same degree 
the real power of the government was 
strengthened, and was such as inspired the 
people with confidence, and their enemies 
with fear. Edom continued firm in its 
obedience, Philistia regularly remitted its 
presents and ttibute-silver, and several of 
the Arabian tribes sought his favor, or ac- 
knowledged his power, by large yearly trib- 
utes of sheep and goats from their flocks. 
The men enrolled as fit to bear arms, and 
liable to be called into action, was not less 
than 1,160,000, which is not far short of 
the number in the united kingdom in the 
time of David. Of these a certain propor- 
tion were kept in service. The best of the 
troops were stationed at Jerusalem, and the 
remainder distributed into the fortresses and 
walled towns; and a strong force was con- 
centrated on the northern frontier, especially 
in those lands of Ephraim which Asa had 
taken from Baasha. New fortresses were 
constructed in different parts of the country, 
and were well garrisoned and supplied with 
all the munitions of war. 
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The capital error of this monarch, the 
alliance he contracted with Ahab in the 
thirteenth year of his reign, has already been 
noticed in the preceding chapter, as well as 
the part he took in the battle of Ramoth 
Gilead, in which Ahab was slain, but his 
own life was preserved, notwithstanding the 
very imminent danger into which he had 
fallen. On his return to Jerusalem after 
this escape, the divine dissatisfaction at his 
conduct was announced to him by the 
prophet Jehu. 

After this he engaged himself in his for- 
mer peaceful and honorable undertakings, 
and gaye particular attention to the admin- 
istration of justice in his dominions. He 
established a supreme tribunal (of appeal 
probably) at Jerusalem, and placed judges 
in all the principal cities of the country. 
This great improvement relieved the king 
from the fatigue and great attention which 
the exercise of the judicial functions of 
royalty hal exacied from the earlier kings, 
while it secured to the suitors more prompt 
attention than they could by any other means 
receive. The king was very sensible of 
the importance of this step; and, in his 
anxiety that it should work well, gave an 
admirable charge to the judges; the’ force 
of which can only be well appreciated by 
those who perceive that the counteracting 
evils which he feared were precisely those 
by which the administration of justice in the 
East is at this day corrupted and disgraced. 
‘Take heed what ye do: for ye judge not 
for man, but for Jehovah, who was with 
you in the judgment. Wherefore now, let 
the fear of Jehovah be upon you; take 
heed and act uprightly ; for with Jehovah 
our God there is no injustice, no respect of 
persons, no taking of bribes.” .This was 
addressed to the judges appointed to the 
cities. In the address to the judges of the 
supreme tribunal at Jerusalem, it is not 
supposed, by any implication, that they 
could be partial or corrupt; and they are 
only reminded of the duty of judging 
according to the divine law, the causes that 
came before them. This tribunal was com- 
posed of the most distinguished men among 
the priests, the Levites, and the family 
chiefs. In matters pertaining to religion, 
this tribunal was presided over by the high- 
priest Amariah, but in civil matters, or those 
in which the crown was interested, by Zeba- 
diah, ‘‘the ruler,’ or hereditary chief, of 
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the tribe of Judah —an interesting indica- 
tion that the forms of the patriarchal were 
not, even yet, entirely lost in those of the 
regal government. 

About the same time the king made 
another tour through his dominions, from 
Beersheba in the .south, to Mount Ephraim 
in the north, seeking to bring back the people 
more entirely ‘‘to Jehovah the God of their 
fathers.” In the northern districts which 
had been recovered or taken from Israel, the 
high places of the Ephraimites were not 
taken away, because they had not as yet 
‘* prepared their hearts unto the God of their 
fathers,’’ as had the Judahites, whose high 
places had been taken away at the beginning 
of this reign. 

The unfortunate expedition with Ahab 
against Ramoth Gilead being unsuccessful, 
tended much to lower Jehoshaphat in the 
estimation of the neighboring nations; and 
thus the alliance with the king of Israel 
brought its own punishment. Tue Ammon- 
ites and Moabites, who had been brought 
into a state of subjection by David, now 
began to conceive hopes of deliverance from 
the yoke under which they lay. It was their 
policy, however, not in the first instance to 
revolt from the kingdom to which they were 
immediately subject — that of Israel, but first 
to try their strength against the lesser king- 
dom of Judah. They therefore invaded that 
country from the south, by the way of 
Edom, supported by some Arabian hordes, 
which they had engaged in their cause, and 
who indeed are seldom loath to engage in 
any cause by which good prospects of spoil 
are offered. The expedition assumed the 
character of an Arabian invasion, and, as 
such, was so expeditious that the invaders 
had rounded the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, and came to a halt in the famous 
valley of Engedi, before Jehoshaphat had 
the least intimation of their design. Taken 
thus by surprise, he was much alarmed in the 
first instance ; but by throwing himself un- 
reservedly upon the protection and help of 
the divine king, he insured the safety of his 
kingdom, and took the most« becoming step 
which it was possible that a king of the 
chosen nation could take. He proclaimed a 
general fast throughout Judah, and the 
people gathered together from all quarters to 
Jerusalem, and stood there in and around 
the temple, to ery to God for help. And he 
heard them: for the spirit of prophecy fell 
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upon one of the Levites, named Jahaziel, 
and in the name of Jehovah he directed that 
they should march to meet the enemy, whose 
station he indicated, not to fight, but to wit- 
ness their extirpation and to seize the spoil. 
As they went forth early in the morning 
toward the wilderness of Tekoah, Jehosha- 
phat exerted himself to keep up the con- 
fidence of the people in the sufficiency of 
the divine protection ; and as they proceeded, 
he directed that the Levitical singers should 
march in front, and ‘‘in the beauty of holi- 
ness’’ (cr in the same habits, and after the 
same manner as in the temple-service), 
should sing the praises of God, saying, 
‘Praise Jehovah! for he is good; for his 
mercy endureth forever.” Surely never, 
from the beginning of the world, was there 
such a march as this against an army of 
hostile invaders. The event was such as the 
prophet had foreshown. It seems that the 
children of Lot had quarrelled and fought 
with their Arabian allies; and when they 
had succeeded in destroying them, they 
turned their arms against each other, and 
fought with unextinguishable fury until none 
remained alive on the battle-field. So that 
when the Hebrews arrived at the place which 
the prophet had indicated, many a beating 
heart among them was relieved, and all were 
inconceivably astonished, to see the wilder- 
ness covered with the bodies of the slain — 
not one had escaped. The Judahites were 
three days in collecting an immense spoil of 
precious metals and stones, and valuable 
arms and raiment; and in the end it was 
found that more was collected than could be 
taken away. On the fourth day they 
‘ returned home to Jerusalem, before entering 
which they held a solemn thanksgiving in 
the valley of Shaveh, or the King’s dale, 
hence called the valley of Berachah (Oless- 
ing), and also the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
After this they entered the city in triumphal 
rocession, with music and with singing. 
he neighboring nations rightly ascribed this 
signal» deliverance to the God of the 
Hebrews ; and were for some time inspired 
with a salutary fear of molesting a people so 
highly favored. 
The next undertaking of Jehoshaphat was 
“an attempt to revive the ancient traffic of 
Solomon, by the Red Sea, to the region 
of gold. «For this purpose he built a navy 
"at his port of Ezion-geber, at the head of the 
Elanitic Gulf. But, in an evil day, he con- 
ys) 
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sented to allow Ahaziah, the king of Israel, 
to take part in the enterprise, in consequence 
of which, as a prophet forewarned him, his 
ships were wrecked soon after they left the 
port. Another expedition was proposed by 
the king of Israel : but Jehoshaphat declined, 
and appears to have relinquished all further 
designs of this nature. Josephus informs us 
that the ships which had been built were too 
large and unwieldy ; and we may infer that 
Jehoshaphat discovered that he could not 
accomplish an enterprise of this nature in the 
want of such skilful shipwrights and able 
mariners as those with which the Phoenicians 
had constructed and manned the ships of 
Solomon. 

One of the last public acts of Jehoshaphat’s 
reign was that of taking part with Jehoram, 
king’ of Israel, in an expedition against the 


' Moabites, who had revolted after the death of 


Ahab. Jehoshaphat was probably the more 
induced to lend his assistance by the consid- 
eration of the recent invasion of his own 
dominions by the same people. The circum- 
stances and result of this expedition have 
been related in the preceding chapter. The 
success which was granted to it is entirely 
ascribed to the divine favor toward the king 
of Judah. 

Soon after this Jehoshaphat ‘slept with 
his fathers,’’ after he had lived sixty years, 
and reigned twenty-five. 

His eldest son, Juuoram, ascended the 
throne of Judah in the year 904 B. C., in the 
thirty-second year of his own age, and in the 
third year of the reign of his namesake and 
relative, Jehoram, the son of Ahab, in Israel. 
This, it will be remembered, was the prince 
who was married to Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel. The evil effects of this 
connection began now very manifestly to ap- 
pear, and preponderated over the good example 
which the reign of Jehoshaphat had offered. 
In fact, Athalia’. proved her descent by 
rivalling her mother, Jezebel, in idolatry, in 
pride, and in the part she took in public 
affairs after the death of Jehoshaphat. And, 
to complete the resemblance, she appears to 
have rendered her husband, as the mere 
instrument of her will and purposes, quite 
as effectual as Jezebel rendered Ahab. 

It was undoubtedly through her influence 
that the first act of Jehoram’s reign was to 
destroy his six brothers, whom Jehoshaphat 
had: amply ‘provided for, and stationed (as: 
governors, probably) in as many fenced cities 
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of Judah. With them perished several of | still had his father’s army under his command, 
the first persons in the state, who had enjoyed | the Edomites succeeded in throwing the yoke 
the confidence of the late king, and had been | of Judah from off their necks, according to 
active in promoting his laudable designs. | the prophecy of Isaac to the founder of that 


This evidence of her power redoubled the 
audacity of the proud queen ; and soon after, 
idolatry, which had been banished from 
Judah during the two preceding reigns, was 
restored, by public authority, to honor ; and 
the sedulous endeavors made in the two 
former reigns to reform the religion and 
morals of the people gave place to the efforts 
of new men to corrupt and ruin all. High 
places, similar. to those in Israel, again 
appeared upon the hills of Judah; and the 
people were seduced and urged into idolatry 
and its concomitant abominations. 

For these things heavy calamities were 
denounced against Jehoram, early in his 
reign, by the prophet Elisha * in a letter: 
and thus did that great prophet take cogni- 
zance of the affairs of Judah also. The 
evils that he threatened followed soon. 

' The king of Edom, who assisted the kings 
of Judah and Israel in the war against Moab, 
had, according to Josephus, been slain by 
his revolted subjects, and the new sovereign 
desired to signalize his accession, and to pro- 
pitiate his subjects, by freeing them from the 


Philistine. (From an Egyptian painting.) 


tribute to which his father had submitted. 
This essay was not at first successful; but 
although once defeated by Jehoram, who 


* The Masorete text here reads Elijah (2 
Chron. xxi. 12) instead of Elisha: for Elijah had 
been translated in the time of Jehoshaphat. 2 
Kings iii. 11. 
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nation.t Emboldened by this, the Philis- 
tines also rebelled, and, assisted by the Arabs 
who bordered on the Cushites, they invaded 
Judah, plundered and ravaged the whole 
country, and even Jerusalem and the royal 
palace. They led away into slavery all the 
women of the king’s harem, except Athaliah, 
who was spared in anger, and made captive 
all the royal princes, except Ahaziah, other- 
wise called Jehoahaz, the youngest of them 
all. Toconsummate all, the king himself was 
smitten with an incurable disease in the 
bowels, from which he suffered for two years 
the most horrible torments, and at last, after 
areign of eight years, died without being 
regretted. The voice of the people denied 
to his remains the honors of a royal burial, 
and a place in the sepulchre of the kings. 

Ahaziah, his youngest son, was twenty- 
two years old when he succeeded his father. 
He reigned only one year; for following the 
evil counsels of his mother and the house of 
Ahab, he foolishly joined Jehoram of Israel 
in the war against Hazael king of Syria, the 
result of which, with his death, inflicted by 
Jehu, has been recorded in the preceding 
chapter. 

Not Jehu in Israel thirsted more after 

1 To Esau, Isaac said, —“ Thou shalt serve 
thy brother; and it shall come to pass when thou 


shalt have the dominion, that thou shalt break his 
yoke from off thy neck.” Gen. xxvii. 40. 
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the blood of Ahab’s house, than did Atha- 
fiah, in Judah, for the blood of her own chil- 
dren. She had long been the virtual pos- 
sessor of the supreme power in Judah; 
but now she disdained an authority so preca- 
rious and indirect, and would reign alone. 
As even the most wicked persons seldom | 
shed blood from absolute wantonness of 
cruelty, it may be considered that her spirit 
may have been rendered unusually savage 
at this time by the sanguinary proceedings 
of Jehu in Israel against the house to which 
she herself belonged, and in which she had 
lost, at one fell swoop, a mother, a brother, 
and a son, with many other of her near rela- 
tives. It must also have appeared to her 
that the sort of authority she had hitherto 
- exercised, first as queen-consort and then 
as queen-mother, was now in very great 
danger ; as it might be expected that which- 
ever of her grandsons succeeded to the 
throne, he would prefer the counsels and 
guidance of his mother to her own. Here 
then were two powerful motives,— dread of 
losing her power, and jealousy of being 
superseded by another woman,— bringing 
her to the atrocious resolution of destroying 
all the children of her own son Ahaziah. 
She little considered that by this she was 
fulfilling a part of the mission against the 
house of Ahab which Jehu himself could 
not execute ; for through herself the taint 
of Ahab’s blood had been given to the 
house of David. Her fell purpose was 
promptly executed. All her grandsons 
were slain in one day, with the exception of 
Joash, an infant, who was stolen away by 
his aunt Jehoshebad, the wife of the high- 
priest Jehoiada and daughter of the late 
king Ahaziah, and hidden with his nurse 
in one of the chambers of the temple. 
Thus, in the providence of God, the royal 
line of the house of David was preserved 
from utter extinction. No retreat could 
have been more secure than that which 
was chosen for the infant prince; for not 
only were the apartments of the temple 
under the sole direction of the priests, and 
to the innermost of which no others had 
access; but Athaliah had put herself out 
of the way of obtaining information of 
the fact by her entire neglect of the 
temple and the institutions connected with 
it. And although she did not, indeed 
could not, actually put down the temple- 
worship, her preference and favor was given 
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to the temple of Baal, and his high-priest, 
Mattan, was upheld by her as of equal rank 
and importance with the high-priest , of 
Jehovah. : 

Now although the Judahites were but 
too prone to fall into idolatry, the good 
effects of the reforms of Asa and Jehosha- 
phat, and of the principles which the latter 
had been so careful to inculcate, did not so 
soon evaporate as to dispose the people gen- 
erally to approve or concur in the rapid and 
decisive measures which Athaliah had taken 
in- establishing the worship of Baal; and 
when to this was added their natural abhor- 
rence of the barbarous massacre which 
rooted her throne in blood, and their dislike, 
in common with all Orientals, at the public 
rule of a woman, we have a sufficient expla- 
nation of the fact that the public feeling 
was not with queen Athaliah, and that, 
indeed, her rule was regarded with such dis- 
gust as disposed the people to hail with joy 
the advent of their hidden king. 

Joash remained six years concealed in 
the secret chambers of the temple, his 
existence even, much more. his presence 
there, being unknown and unsuspected by 
Athaliah and others, as it was supposed he 
had perished in the slaughter of his father’s 
sons. In the seventh year the high-priest 
Jehoiada judged that the fit time had ar- 
rived for the disclosure. He therefore made 
known the secret to some of the chiefs and 
military commanders on whom he could 
depend, and received from them the promise 
to concur in the bold act of proclaiming and 
crowning the rightful king. Joash was now 
only seven years of age; but good reason 
was seen to prefer the regency of such a 
man as Jehoiada to the reign of such a wo- 
man as Athaliah. The persons whom Je- 
hoiada had admitted to his confidence went 
about the country gaining over the paternal 
chiefs, and inducing them, as well as the 
Levites not on duty, to repair to Jerusalem. 
When all the adherents thus acquired had 
come to the metropolis, the high-priest con- 
certed with them the plan of operations. 
According to this it was determined that the 
partisans of the young prince should be 
divided into three bodies, one of which 
was to guard the prince in the temple, 
the second to keep all the avenues, and the 
third was placed at the gate leading to 
the royal palace. The people were to be 
admitted as usual to the outer courts. 
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Then the armories of the temple were 
opened, and the spears, bucklers, and 
shields of King David were distributed to 
these parties, as well as to the Levites, who 
“were to form an impenetrable barrier around 
the king during the ceremony. When all 
was disposed in this order, the high-priest 
appeared, leading by the hand the last. scion 
of the royal house of David. He placed 
him by the pillar where the kings were 
usually stationed, and having anointed him 
with the sacred oil, he placed the crown 
upon his head, arrayed him in royal robes, 
and gave into his hands the book’ of the 
law,’on which the usual oaths were adminis- 
tered to him. He was then seated on a 
throne which had been provided, in domg 
which he was hailed and recognized by the 
acclamations of ‘‘ Long live the king.” 

* By this time Athaliah had observed some 
indications of an extraordinary movement in 
the temple ; and when these rejoicing clamors 
broke upon her ear, she hastened thither, and 
penetrated even to the court of the priests, 
where the sight met her view of the enthroned 
boy, crowned; and royally arrayed, while the 
hereditary chiefs, the military commanders 
and the Levites, stood at their several stations 
as in attendance on their king,—the latter, 
as was their wont in the temple, blowing their 
trumpets, and playing on their various instru- 
ments of music. No sooner did Athaliah 
behold this, than she rent her clothes, ery- 
ing, ‘Treason! treason!’’ Jehoiada fear- 
ing that the guards would kill her on the 
spot, and thus pollute the holy place with 
human blood, which was most abhorrent to 
God, directed them to take her outside the 
temple courts, and there she was put to 
death... The king was then conducted with 
great pomp to the palace, escorted by all his 
guard, and there took possession of the throne 
of his fathers. 

Jehoiada, without any formal appointment, 
appears to have been recognized, with one 
consent, as the guardian of the king and 
regent of the kingdom. He availed himself 
of the favorable dispositions which now existed, 
‘to induce the people to renew their ancient 
covenant with Jehovah. This precaution 
had become necessary from the long con- 
tinuance of an idolatrous government. Actu- 
ated by the impulse thus received and the 
‘enthusiasm thus excited, and led by the 
priests and Levites of Jehovah, the people 
proceeded ‘once more to extirpate the idola- 
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\ : 
tries of Baal. ‘They hastened to his temple, 
where they slew the high-priest Mattan 
before the altars, and then pulled the whole 
fabric to the ground. And not only at 
Jerusalem, but everywhere throughout the 
land, the temples, altars, and monuments of 
Baal were utterly destroyed. 

Jehoiada, being now at the head of affairs, 
both religious and civil, applied himself with 
great diligence in bringing into an orderly 
and efficient condition the administrations of 
both the court and temple. Those who had 
signalized their zeal in the restoration of the 
king, or were otherwise distinguished for 
their abilities, were appointed to high posts 
in the state, while the services of the temple 
were brought back to the models of David 
and Solomon. The glory of restoring the 
fabric of the temple he reserved for the king, 
who accordingly, in the twenty-third year of 
his reign, thoroughly repaired that famous 
structure, after it had been built nearly one 
hundred and sixty years; and made numer- 
ous vessels of gold and silver for the sacred 
services, and presented burnt-offerings con- 
tinually during the lifetime of Jehoiada, who 
died at the great age of one hundred and 
thirty-seven years. He was honored with a 
sepulchre among the kings of the family 
of David, ‘‘ because he had done good in 
Israel.”’ 

We may estimate the merits of Jehoiada’s 
administration from the evil consequences 
that followed his death. It then appeared 
that the good qualities which the king had 
seemed to manifest were the effects rather of 
the right counsels under which he had acted, 
than of any solid principles of good. As we 
have before seen stronger and older men 
than Joash yielding to the witcheries of 
idolatry, which seem so strange to us, we 
are the less surprised at the fall of this king. 
It now appeared what deep root idolatry had 
taken in the land during the years of its 
predominance under Jehoram, Ahaziah, and 
Athaliah : and the men of station who had 
imbibed or had been brought up in its prin- 
ciples, now reared themselves on high, as 
soon as the repressive power of God’s high- 
priest was withdrawn. They repaired to the 
royal court, and by their attentions and flat- 
teries so won upon the king that he was at 
length induced to give first his tolerance, 


‘and then his sanction, to the rank idolatries by 


which the two kingdoms had often been 
brought very low. Against this, Zechariah, the 
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son of the late high-priest and a near relation 
to the king, raised his voice, and predicted the 
national calamities which would too surely 
follow ; on which the people rose upon him, 
and, having received a consenting intimation 
from the king, stoned him to death in the 
very court of the temple. Thus did Joash 
repay the deep obligations, for his life and 
throne, which he owed to the house of 
Jehoiada. ‘‘The Lord look upon it and 
require it!’’ * was the prayer of the dying 
martyr. And He did require it. That 
very year, Hazael of Syria, who was then in 
possession of Gilead, advanced against Jeru- 
salem, and, although his force was but small, 
defeated a large army which opposed him, 
and entered the city, from which he returned 
with abundant plunder to his own country. 
The chiefs who had seduced Joash were 
slain in the battle; and the king himself, 
who had been grievously wounded, was soon 
after murdered by his own. servants, and the 
public voice refused the honors of a royal 
burial to his remains. He reigned forty 
years. 

Joash was succeeded on the throne by his 
son Amazrau, then twenty-five years of age. 
The first act of his reign was to punish the 
murderers of his father ; but it is mentioned 
that he respected the law of Moses by not 
including their children in their doom; and 
this seems to show that a contrary practice 
had previously prevailed. 

About the twelfth year of his reign, Amaziah 
took measures for reducing to their former 
subjection the Edomites, who had revolted in 
the time of Jehoram. Not satisfied with the 
strength he could raise in his own kingdom, 
the king of Judah hired a hundred thousand 
auxiliaries out of Israel for a hundred talents 
of silver. But these were tainted with 
idolatry : on which account a prophet was 
commissioned to exhort Amaziah to forego 
their assistance, and dismiss them. By a 
memorable act of faith, the king at once yield- 
ed to this hard demand, and sent home the 
Israelites, for whose services he had already 
paid. He then gained a decisive victory over 
the Edomites in the Salt Valley, at the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea. Ten 
thousand of the Edomites fell; and ten 
thousand more were cast down from the 
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cliffs of their native mountains, and. dashed 
in pieces.t 

This victory was the ruin of Amaziah, 
whose conduct had been hitherto praise- 
worthy. The idols of Edom, which he 
brought home among the spoil, proved a 
snare to him; and, in the end, he fell to 
the worship of ‘‘the gods who could not 
deliver their own people :”’ for which he 
was, without effect, upbraided by a pro- 
pe and threatened with destructions from 

od. 

The Israelites whom the king of Judah 
had dismissed from his army were filled 
with resentment at the indignity cast upon 
them, and probably disappointed in their 
hope of a share in the spoils of Edom. To 
testify their resentment, and to obtain com- 
pensation, they smote and plundered several 
of the towns of Judah, on their homeward 
march, and destroyed many of the inhabit- 
ants. It was probably on this account that 
Amaziah, elated by his victory over the 
Edomites, determined to make war upon 
Israel. It is singular that, instead of com- 
mencing, as usual, by some ageressive move- 


hent or overt act of warfare, Amaziah sent 


a formal challenge to the king of Israel, 
inviting a pitched battle, in the phrase, 
“¢ Come, and let us look one another in the 
face.” The truly Oriental answer of Joash 
seemed designed to dissuade him from this 
undertaking, but was conceived in terms 
not well calculated to accomplish the object : 
‘A thistle that was in Lebanon, sent to 
the cedar of Lebanon, saying, ‘Give thy 
daughter to my son to wife:’ and a wild 
beast of Lebanon passed by and trod down 
the thistle. Thou sayest, ‘ Lo! I have smit-_. 
ten the Edomites,’ and thy heart is lifted up. 
Abide now at home: why ‘shouldst thou 
meddle to thy hurt, so that thou shouldst 
fall, and Judah with thee ?”’ 

But Amaziah was not to be thus deterred. 
The two kings met in battle. Amaziah was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and his army 
routed at Beth-shemesh. Joash then pursued 
his triumphant march to Jerusalem, which 
he plundered, and spared not to lay his hands 
upon the sacred things of the temple. He 
also broke down four hundred cubits of the 
city wall. He however restored Amaziah to 


* May not one of the essential differences of 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations be illus- 
trated by the last words of two men respectively 
eminent in each, and dying under very similar 


circumstances? “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge !”” was the last ery of the dying Stephen. 

+ This was probably at or in the neighborhood 
of Petra, of Mount Seir. 
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his throne, but took hostages with him on 
his return to Samaria. 

The life of Amaziah ended in a conspiracy, 
which may have been induced by the disgrace 
which he had brought upon the nation. ‘This 
conspiracy was discovered by him, and he 
hastened to the fortified town of Lachish. 
But he was pursued and slain by the con- 
spirators, who brought back his body ‘‘ upon 
horses to Jerusalem,” where a place in the 
sepulchres of his fathers was not denied 
him. He reigned twenty-nine years. — B. 
C. 809. 

Uzziah, otherwise called Azariah, was only 
five years old when his father was slain. The 
Judahites were in no haste to tender their 
allegiance to an infant. They waited until 
he was sixteen years of age, and he was then 
formally called to the throne.* Much favor- 
able influence upon the character of Uzziah 
is attributed to the early instruction and 
subsequent influence of the wise and holy 
Zechariah.f His adhesion to the principles 
of the theocracy secured him prosperity and 
honor. He paid equal attention to the arts 
of peace and of war; and he throve in all 
the undertakings, whether of war or peace, to 
which he put his hand. In the arts which 
belong to both, he encouraged and promoted 
various improvements; and it may be pardoned 
in an Oriental king, if, in his improvements 
and undertakings, his own interest and glory 
was the inciting motive. It is rare, and in 
fact difficult, for an Oriental monarch (con- 
sidering the institutions by which he is sur- 
rounded, and the ideas which press upon 
him) to contemplate the interests of his 
people otherwise than asa contingent effect 
of undertakings in which Ais own interests 
and glory are the primary motives. So 
Uzziah performed the good deed of building 
towers and digging wells in the desert ; but 
the reason immediately follows: ‘‘ For he 
had many cattle both in the valleys and in 
the plains.” He also “loved husbandry,” 
and planted vineyards; and, accordingly, 
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‘he had ground-tillers and vine-dressers } in 
the mountains and in Carmel.’’ These were 
laudable things; for the people could not but 
be benefited by them, even though their 
benefit were less the immediate intention 
than the indirect effect. 

The same may even less doubtfully be 
said of this king’s military organizations and 
improvements. New fortifications were built 
and the old repaired. At Jerusalem not 
only were the injuries which the walls had 
sustained repaired, but the gates and angles 
were strengthened with towers ; and on these 
were mounted engines invented by skilful 
men, and made under the king’s encourage- 
ment and direction, for the purpose of 
discharging arrows and great stones. It may 
be doubtful whether these engines were 
invented by Hebrew engineers, or successfully 
copied by them from foreigners. We have 
certainly no opinion that the Hebrews had 
much genius for mechanical invention ; but 
we are bound to say the antiquities of Egypt, 
in the numerous warlike scenes which they 
represent, do not, as far as we know, contain 
any examples of projectile engines: and it 
must be admitted that im the art of war 
many ingenious devices originate with nations 
not otherwise distinguished for their inventive 
faculties. 

Uzziah provided ample stores of weapons 
and armor — spears, shields, helmets, breast- 
plates, bows, and stone-slings—for the 
numerous body which he had enrolled as 
ready to be called into action, and which 
consisted of not less than 307,500 men 
under 2,600 paternal chiefs. This formed a 
sort of militia, divided into bands, liable to 
be called into actual service by rotation, 
according to the number required. 

With this force, and under these arrange- 
ments, Uzziah was enabled to establish and 
extend his power. He recovered possession 
of the port of Elath on the Red Sea ; he got 
possession of the principal Philistine towns, 
Gath, Jabneh, and Ashdod. The Arab 


* “This naturally accounts for the. length of 
the interregnum. (2 Kings xv. 1, 2; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 1.) Amaziah was slain fifteen years current 
after the death of Jehoash, king of Israel (2 Kings 
xiv. 17), or fourteen years complete from the 
accession of Jeroboam IL, his son: and Azariah, 
or Uzziah, did not begin to reign till the twenty- 
fifth of Jeroboam (according to the foregoing 
correction, instead of the twenty-seventh year, 2 


Kings xv. 1), which gives the length of the inter- | 


regnum eleyen years complete.” — Hales. 


t No one will, of course, confound this person 
with the prophet of the same name, who lived 
long after. It is not, in fact, known who he was. 
Some conjecture that he was the son of the 
Zechariah who was slain in the time of Joash. 
But we know of no other foundation for this but 
the name. The distance of time does not favor 
the conjecture which identifies him with the Zech- 
ariah of Isaiah viii. 2. 

¢ See page 392. 
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hordes on the borders were subdued ; and the 

Ammonites were reduced to tribute. » 
Elated by all this prosperity, the king of 

Judah saw not why he should be precluded 


land». Assyrian Helmets, from the iron originals. (Brit. 
Mus.) 

3. Sassanian, from the iron original. (Brit. Mus.) 

4. Assyrian forms of Helmet. (Nineveh marbles.) 

5. Egyptian Helmets, from paintings and sculpture. 
(Rosellini and Champollion.) 

Helmets of Allies. SOON gate ditto.) ° 
7. Persepolitan Helmet. (Ker Porter.) 
8. Early Greek Helmets, from coins. 


from a distinction which other monarchs 
enjoyed, and which his neighbor of Israel 


* To.this prodigy Josephus adds an earth- 
quake, which, he says, shook the earth with such 
violence that the roof of the temple was rent ; 
and one half of a mountain on the west of Jeru- 
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probably exercised —that of officiating on 
particular occasions at the incense-altar, as 
high-priest. He made the attempt. He 
went into the holy place, which none but the 
priests might lawfully enter, to offer incense on 
the altar there ; but was followed by the high- 
priest, Azariah, and by eighty other priests, 
who opposed his design, and warned him of 
his trespass. The king, made wrathful by 
this opposition, seized the censer* to offer 
incense ; but in that moment he was smitten 
with leprosy, the marks of which appeared 
visibly on his forehead. On perceiving this, 
the priests thrust him forth as a pollution ; 
nay, confounded and conscience-sinitten, he 
hastened to leave the place.* From that 


| day he was obliged to live apart as a leper, 


and his son Jotham administered the affairs 
of the government in his father’s name. The 
year in which this happened is not well 
determined ; but the whole duration of his 
reign was fifty-two years. Thisis the longest 
reign of any king of Judah, with the sole 
exception of Manasseh. Isaiah received his 
appointment to the prophetic office in the 
year that King Uzziah died (B. ©. 757) ; 
and Amos, Hoshea, and probably Joel, began 
to prophesy in his reign. 

The death of Uzziah left the kingdom 
under the same actual ruler, but exchanged 
his regency for the sovereignty. Jotham 
was twenty-five years old when he began to 
reign. He was a good and prosperous prince, 
and during the sixteen years of his separate 
reign continued the improvements and plans 
of his father. He built several fortresses, 
and confirmed the subjection of the Ammon- 
ites to his sceptre. It was in this reign that 
the city of Rome was founded, with the des- 
tinies of which the Hebrews were in the end 
to be so intimately connected. Jotham died 
in the year B. C. 741. 

Ahaz succeeded Jotham when he was 
twenty years of age. He proved the most 
corrupt monarch that the house of David had 
as yet produced. He respected neither Je- 
hovah, the law, nor the prophets ; he broke 
through all the salutary restraints which law 
and usage imposed upon the Hebrew kings, 
and regarded nothing but his own depraved 
inclinations. He introduced the Syrian idol- 
atry into Jerusalem, erected altars to the 


salem fell, or rather slipped, into the valley below, 
covering the royal gardens. 

+ B.C. 748, or according to others, 750 or 752, 
all which dates fell in this reign. 
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Syrian gods, altered the temple in 
many respects, according to the Syri- 
an model, and finally caused it to be 
entirely shut up. or these things, 
adversities and punishments came soon 
upon him. 

Pekah king of Israel, and Rezin 
king of Syria, had formed an alliance 
against Judah in the last year of 
Jotham, which began to take effect as 
soon sas Ahaz had evinced the un- 
worthiness of his character. The 
object of this alliance appears to have 
been no less than to dethrone the 
house of David, and to make ‘“‘ the 
son of Tabeal” king in the room of 
Ahaz.* 

Tn this war, Elath was taken from 
Judah by the king of Syria, who re- 
stored it to the Kdomites. He also 
defeated Ahaz in battle, and carried 
away large numbers of his subjects as 
captives to Damascus. Pekah on 


* Jsa, vii. 5, 6. Of this “son of 
Tabeal” nothing is known, although 
much has been conjectured. Some make 
it to be Pekah himself, but the interpre- 
tation on which it is founded is not very 
sound, although the thing itself might not 
-be unlikely. 
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his part was equally successful. He slew in 
one day 120,000 menof Judah, and carried 
away captives not fewer than 200,000 women 
and children, together with much spoil, to 
Samaria. But on his arrival there he was 
met by the prophet Obed, and by some of 
the chiefs of Ephraim. The former awakened 
the king’s apprehensions for the consequences 
of the divine anger on account of the evil 
already committed against the house of Ju- 
dah, and exhorted him not to add to this evil 
and to their danger, by reducing the women 
and children of that kindred state to bond- 
age. The prophet was vigorously seconded 
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by the chiefs, who positively declared to the 
troops, ‘‘ Ye shall not bring in hither these 
captives to increase our guilt before Jehovah. 
Intend ye to add to our sin and to our tres- 
pass ? for our trespass is great, and fierce is 
the wrath of Jehovah against Israel.”’ On 
hearing this the warriors abandoned their 
captives, and left them in the hands of the 
chiefs, who, with the concurrence and help 
of the people, ‘‘ took the captives, and from 
the spoil clothed all that were naked among 
them, and arrayed and shod them, and gave 
them to eat and drink, and anointed them, 
and carried all the feeble of them upon asses, 


PUL. (FROM THE NINEVEH MARBLES.) 


and brought them to Jericho, the city of 
palm-trees, to their brethren.’’ This beauti- 
ful incident comes over our sense as might 
some strain of soft and happy music amid 
the bray of trumpets and the alarms of war. 
It also proves that, even in the worst of 
times, a righteous few were found, even in 
Israel, who honored the God of their fathers 
and stood in dread of his judgments. 

The narrative in Isaiah records an unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the confederates against 
Jerusalem, the proper place of which in the 
history is not easily found, but which may 
appear to have been posterior to the occur- 
rences which have been related. At the 
same time, the Edomites and Philistines 
invaded the south of Judah, and took pos- 
session of several cities of the low country, 
with their villages, and occupied them. Thus 
harassed on every hand, the besotted king 
rejected a token of deliverance which Isaiah 
was commissioned to offer him from God, 
under the pretext that he ‘‘ would not tempt 
Jehovah,’ but in reality, because he had 
already chosen another alternative. This 


was to induce Tiglath-Pileser, the king of 
Assyria, to make a diversion in his favor by 
invading the kingdoms of Syria and Israel. 
Pul, the father of this king, was the first 
Assyrian monarch who took part in the affairs 
of the West. By invading Israel, he had 
made known the power of that monarchy to 
Syria and Palestine. Tiglath-Pileser, for his 
own objects, lent a willing ear to the suit of 
Ahaz, who professed himself his vassal, and 
sent him a subsidy of all the sacred and royal 
treasures. He marched an army westward, 
defeated and slew Rezin the king of Syria, 
took Damascus, and sent the inhabitants away 
into Assyria— thus putting an end to that 
monarchy of Damascene-Syria, which has so 
often come under our notice. At the same 
time he carried away the tribes beyond Jor- 
dan — Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh — 
captives to Media, where they were planted 
in Halah, Habor, and on the River Gozan ; 
and to them he added the other half of the 
tribe of Manasseh which was seated in Galilee. 
Syria, with the countries of Gilead and 
Bashan, were thus annexed to the dominions 
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of the Assyrian king, who remained some 
time at Damascus, settling his conquests. 
Ahaz had small cause to rejoice in this altera- 
~ tion, for although he was delivered from his 
immediate fears, the formidable Assyrian had 
now become his near neighbor, and was not 
likely to treat him with much consideration ; 
and in fact the result was that ‘‘ he distressed 
Ahaz, and strengthened him not.’’ The 
king of Judah, however, found it prudent to 


visit Tiglath-Pileser at Damascus, to con- 
gratulate him on his victories, and to tender 
his homage. ‘This visit only taught him new 
fashions of idolatry and sin; which on his 
return home he continued to practise appar- 
ently. until his death, which took place in 
B. C. 725, after a disgraceful reign of sixteen 
years. He was allowed a grave in Jerusalem ; 
but no place in the sepulchre of the kings 
was granted to him. 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


ISRAEL FROM B.C. 895 TO B.C. 719. 


Jeuu, having executed his avenging mis- 
sion upon the house of Ahab, and overthrown 
the idolatries of Baal, ascended the throne 
of Israel in the year B. C. 895. 

There was a point beyond which Jehu 
- was not prepared to go in his boasted zeal 
for Jehovah. He was ready to punish and 
discountenance all foreign worship; but it 
was no part of his policy to heal the schism 
between Judah and Israel, by abolishing 
the separate and highly irregular establish- 
ment, for the worship of Jehovah, before 
the symbolic golden calves, which Jeroboam 
had established, and which all his successors 
had maintained. The vital root therefore 
remained in the ground, although the 
branches had been lopped off. It also ap- 
peared, ere long, that the foreign idolatries 
of Ahab and Jezebel had.acquired too much 
prevalence to be entirely extirpated by any 
coercive reformation. As soon as the heat 
of that ‘reformation had cooled, such idola- 
tries again gradually stole into use, although 
no longer with the sanction or favor of the 
government. 

For these things the kingdom of Israel 
was in the latter days of Jehu allowed to be 
shorn of the provinces beyond Jordan. 
That fair country was ravaged, and its fort- 
resses seized by Hazael, king of Syria, who, 
without any recorded opposition from the 
' king of Israel, appears to have annexed it 
to his own dominions. 

Jehu died in B. C. 867, after a reign of 
twenty-eight years. 


— HEZEKIAH.— JERUSALEM BURNT. 


He was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz, 
who reigned seventeen inglorious years. 
He followed the latter course of his father, 
and the people followed their own course. 
The same kind of punishment was therefore 
continued. The Syrians were still permitted 
to prevail over Israel, until, at length, Je- 
hoahaz had only left, of all his forces, ten 
chariots, fifty horsemen, and ten thousand 
infantry ; for ‘‘the king of Syria had de 
stroyed the rest, and trampled on them like 
dust.”” By these calamities the king was at 
last awakened to a sense of his position and 
his danger: he made supplication to Jeho- 
vah with tears; and therefore his latter 
days were favored with peace He died in 
850 B. C. 

Joash, his son, began to reign in the 
thirty-seventh year of his namesake, Joash 
king of Judah.. Josephus gives this king a 
good character, which the sacred historian 
does not confirm. From looking at the few 
incidents of his life which it has been deemed 
worth while to preserve, we may reconcile 
these statements by discovering that he was 
in his private character a well-disposed, 
although weak man; while as a king he 
made no efforts to discourage idolatry or 
heal the schism which the establishment of 
the golden calves had produced. In his days 
Elisha the prophet fell sick of that illness of 
which he died. When the king heard of 
his danger, he went to visit his dying bed, 
and wept over him, crying, ‘‘ O my father ! 
my father !—the chariot of Israel, and the 
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horsemen thereof!” As the idolatrous 
generation was now becoming extinct, and 
the good dispositions of Joash himself were 
recognized, the dying prophet was enabled 
to assure him, by a significant symbol, of 
three victories over the Syrians. Accord- 
ingly, Joash was enabled to keep them in 
check, and in the end to gain the ascendency 
over them, so as to recover from Ben-hadad 
the possessions of which his own father had 
been deprived by the father of that Syrian 
king. 

Joash reigned seventeen years. 

In the year 834 B. C., Jeroboam IT. suc- 
ceeded his father, whom he appears to have 
much resembled in character and proceedings. 
He began badly ; and Josephus says that he 
engaged in various absurd foreign under- 
takings which proved very injurious to the 
nation. He was probably improved by ripen- 
ing years ; for the prophet Jonah* was com- 
missioned to promise him the complete re- 
eovery of the former dominions of the state. 
A great victory over the Syrians accordingly 
restored to him all the ancient divisions of 
Israel, from Hamath to the borders of the 
Dead Sea. His signal success over Amaziah 
the king of Judah has been recorded in the 
preceding chapter. Upon the whole, the 
reign of Jeroboam II. may be regarded as a 
brilliant one, considering the evil days on 
which the history has now fallen. In fact, 
it would not be easy to point to any king of 
the separate kingdom of Israel whose reign 
was more prosperous. 


The prophet Jonah, named in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is the same whose reluctant 
mission to Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian 
empire, is related in the book which bears his 
name. ‘‘The king of Nineveh,’’ whose 
humiliation with that of his people averted 
the doom impending over ‘that exceeding 
great city,’’ is supposed to have been the 
predecessor of Pul, whom the history will 
speedily bring before us. Jonah’s remark- 
able mission appears to have taken place 
about the year 800 B. C., at the latter end 
of the reign of Jeroboam, who died in 793 
B. C., after a reign of forty-one years. 

There was a delay in calling his son’ 
Zechariah to the throne. Jeroboam II. began 
to reign in the fifteenth year of Amaziah king 
of Judah, and reigned forty-one years (2 
Kings xiv. 43) ; he died, therefore, in the 
sixteenth year of Uzziah king of Judah ; but 
his son Zechariah did not succeed him until 
the thirty-eighth of Uzziah (2 Kings xv. 8), 
which produces an interregnum of not less 
than twenty-two years. During this period 
great internal commotions prevailed, which 
more than compensated the absence of foreign 
war. Kings were suddenly raised to the - 
throne, and as suddenly removed, agreeably 
to the representation which the prophet 
Hoshea gives of the state of the kingdom. 
The same representation also proves that at 
this period very gross corruptions of religion 
and of morals prevailed. Even the ultimate 
call of Zechariah to the throne had scarcely 
any effect in allaying these disturbances, and 


* The personal history of Jonah is brief, and 
well-known; but is of such an exceptional and 
extraordinary character as to have been set down 
by many German critics to fiction, either in whole 
or in part. The supposed improbabilities are 
accounted for by them inva variety of ways; e. g. 
as merely fabulous or fanciful ornaments to a 
true history, or allegorical, or parabolical and 
moral, both in their origin and design. We feel 
ourselves preciuded from any doubt of the reality 
of the transactions recorded in this hook, by the 
simplicity of the language itself; hy the accord- 
ance with other authorities of the historical and 
geographical notices; above all, by the explicit 
words and teaching of our blessed Lord himself 
(Matt. xii. 39, 41, xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29). We 
shall derive additional arguments for the same 
conclusion from the history and meaning of the 
prophet’s mission. Having already, as it seems, 
prophesied to Israel, he was sent to Nineveh. 
The time was one of political revival in Israel; 
but ere long the Assyrians were to be employed 
by God as a scourge upon them. The prophet 
shrank from a commission which he felt sure 
would result (iv. 2) in the sparing of a hostile 


| tained a concealed prophecy. — Smith’s 


city. He attempted therefore to escape to Tar- 
shish. The providence of God, however, watched 
over him, first in a storm, and then in his being 
swallowed by a large fish for the space of three 
days and three nights. After his deliverance, 
Jonah executed his commission; and the king, 
‘believing him to be a minister from the supreme 
deity of the nation,” and having heard of his 
miraculous deliverance, ordered a general fast, 
and averted the threatened judgment. But the 
prophet, not from personal but national feelings, 
erudged the mercy shown to a heathen nation. 
He was therefore taught, by the significant lesson 
of the “ gourd,” whose growth and decay brought 
the truth at once home to him, that he was sent 
to testify by deed, as other prophets would after- 
wards by word, the capacity of Gentiles for sal- 
vation, and the design of God to make them 
partakers of it. This was “the sign of the 
prophet Jonas ” (Luke xi. 29, 30). But the resur- 
rection of Christ itself was also shadowed forth 
in the history of the prophet. The mission of 
Jonah was highly symbolical. The facts con- 
Bib. Dic- 
tionary. A; B. 
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he was himself slain by Shallum in the sixth 
month of his reign. He was the last king 
of the house of Jehu: and thus was fulfilled 
the prediction that the family of Jehu should 
only retain the throne to the fourth genera- 
tion. 

Shallum, whose deed in slaying Zechariah 
was performed with the sanction and in the 
presence of the people, ascended the vacant 
throne in the year 771 B. C. But on re- 
ceiving intelligence of this event, Menahem, 
the general of the army, marched against the 
new king, and having defeated and slain him 
in battle, after a reign of but thirty days, 
mounted the throne himself: and through his 
influence with the army, he was enabled not 
only to retain his post, but to subdue the dis- 
turbances by which the country had of late 
years been distracted. In doing this he pro- 
ceeded with a degree of barbarity which 
would have been scarcely excusable in even 
a foreign conqueror (Joseph. Antiq. ix. 11, 
sect. 1). 

It was in the time of Menahem that the 
Assyrians under Pul made their first ap- 
pearance in Syria. Their formidable force 
precluded even the show of opposition from 
the king of Israel, who deemed it the wiser 
course to purchase peace from the Assyrian 
king at the price of a thousand talents of 
silver.* This sum he raised by the un- 
popular measure of a poll tax of fifty shekels 
each upon sixty thousand of his wealthiest 
subjects. This is the first instance in either 
kingdom of money raised by taxation for a 
public object. In the kingdom of Judah 
such exigencies were met from the treasury 
of the temple, or of the crown ; and probably 
there were, in ordinary times, analogous 
resources in Israel, but which we may readily 
conclude to have been exhausted in the 
recent troubles and confusions in that king- 
dom. Professor Jahn considers that the 
government of Israel had by this time be- 
come wholly military, in which conclusion we 
are disposed to acquiesce, although from other 
intimations than those to which he adverts. 

After a reign of ten years, Menahem died 
in 760 B. C., and was succeeded by his son 


* Almost one million eight hundred thousand 
dollars, by the present value of this quantity of 
silver. 

+ “Pekah, king of Israel, began to reign in the 
fifty second year of Uzziah (2 Kings xv. 27; 2 
Chron. xxvi. 3); and in the twentieth year of his 
reign was slain by Hoshea (xv. 30) in the third 
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Pekahiah, who, after a short and undistin- 
guished reign of two years, was slain by 
Pekah, the commander of the forces, who 
placed himself on the throne. 

The alliance of Pekah with Rezin the 
king of Syria, against the house of David, 
has been recorded in the preceding chapter, 
as well as the consequences which resulted 
from the resort of Ahaz king of Judah to 
the protection of Tiglath-pileser, the new 
king of Assyria, who overran Gilead and 
Galilee, and removed the inhabitants to 
Assyria and Media. After a reign of 
twenty years, Pekah received from Hoshea 
the same doom which he had himself inflicted 
upon his predecessor. This was in 758 
B.C., being in the third year of the reign 
of Ahaz in Judah. 

It appears that although Hoshea is counted 
as the next king, he was not immediately 
able to establish himself on the throne, but 
that an interregnum, or period of anarchy, 
of ten years’ duration, followed the murder 
of Pekah.t Thus, although the kingdom of 
Israel was. now enclosed within very narrow 
boundaries, and surrounded on the north and 
east by the powerful Assyrians, it could not 
remain quiet, but was continually exhausting 
its strength in domestic conspiracies and 
broils. 

From this struggle the regicide Hoshea 
emerged as king. He proved a better ruler 
than most of his predecessors. He allowed 
the king of Judah (Hezekiah) to send mes- 
sengers through the country inviting the 
people to a great passover which he intended 
to celebrate at Jerusalem, nor did he throw 
any obstacles in the way of the persons dis- 
posed to accept the invitation. He had a 
spirit which might have enabled him to ad- 
vance the power and interests of the country 
under ordinary circumstances; but now, 
doomed of God, the kingdom was too much 
weakened to make the least effort against the 
Assyrian power. When therefore Shalma- 
neser, the new Assyrian king, invaded the 
country, he bowed his neck to receive the 
yoke of a tributary. This yoke, however, 
he found so galling that ere long he took 


year of the reign of Ahaz king of Judah (2 Kings 
xvi. 1); but Hoshea did not begin to reign until 
the twelfth year of Ahaz (xvii. 1), or the thir- 
teenth current (2 Kings xvi..10) ; consequently 
the second interregnum in Israel lasted 13 —3 
=10 years.”’ — Hales. 
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measures for shaking it off. He made a 
treaty with ‘‘So,” or Sabaco* king’ of 
Egypt, and on the strength of it ventured to 
seize and imprison the Assyrian officer ap- 
pointed to collect the tribute. Upon this, 
Shalmaneser laid siege to Samaria, and after 
three years gained possession of that city 
and destroyed it. During all this time the 


Impression of a seal of Sabaco the Ethiopian, 25th dynasty. 
(From original, in clay.) 


king of Egypt made no attempt to come to 
the assistance of Israel, as Isaiah had from 
‘the beginning predicted, in language of 
strong reprehension against this alliance 
(Isaiah xxx. 1-7). The fall of Samaria 
consummated the conquest of the country 
by the Assyrians. 
among the captives, and was sent in chains 
to Nineveh ; but what afterward became of 
him is not known. Considerable numbers 
of the principal Israelites, during the war, 
and at its disastrous conclusion, fled the 
country, some to Egypt, but more into 
Judzea, where they settled down as subjects 
of Hezekiah, whose kingdom must have been 
considerably strengthened by this means. 
According to a piece of Oriental policy of 
which modern examples have been offered, 
Shalmaneser removed from the land the 
principal inhabitants, the soldiers, and the 
artisans to Halab, to the River Habor (Che- 
bar in Ezekiel), to Gozan, and to the cities 
of the Medes. On the other hand, colonists 
were brought from Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, 
Hamath, and Sepharvaim; and seated in 
Samaria. It appears also that other colonists 
were afterward sent into the country by 
Esarhaddon. These people mingled with 
the Israelites, who still abode in the land, 
and were all comprehended under the gener- 
al name of Samarrrans, which was derived 
* This So or Sabaco of profane authors, — 
Sabakoph on the monuments, — was an Ethio- 
pian who ruled in Egypt, and whose right to the 
erown of which: may have been (in part, at least) 
derived from marriage, although Herodotus rep- 


resents him solely as an intrusive conqueror. : His 
name occurs at Abydus; and the respect paid to 


Hoshea was himself | 
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from the city of Samaria. At first all of 
them were worshippers of idols ; but as wild 
beasts increased in their depopulated country, 
they were much disturbed by lions, Accord- 
ing to the notions respecting national and 
local gods which then prevailed in the world, 
it is not strange that they attributed this 
calamity to the anger of the god of the coun- 
try on account of their neglect of his wor- 
ship. Accordingly, an Israelitish priest was 
recalled from exile, in order to instruct these 
idolaters in the worship of Jehovah as a 
national Deity. He settled at Bethel, where 
one of the golden calves had formerly stood ; 
and afterward the Samaritans united the 
worship of Jehovah with the worship of their 
own gods. 

We will follow the expatriated Israelites 
into the places of their captivity ; but, first, 
it is necessary that. our attention should be 
turned to the affairs of Judah, which, the 
mercy and long-suffering of God still con- 
tinue to spare. 


JUDAH, FROM B. C. 725, TO B. C. 586. 


Hezekiah was twenty-five years of age 
when he succeeded his father, Ahaz, in the 
kingdom of Judah. He was a most pious 
prince, and thoroughly imbued with the 
principles of the theocracy.. He testified the 
most lively zeal for the service and honor of 
Jehovah ; while, as a king, he was disposed 
to manifest the most unreserved reliance on 
him, and subservience to him, as Sovereign 
Lord of the Hebrew people. He therefore 
won the high eulogium that ‘‘ there was none 
like him among all the kings of Judah after 
him, nor any that were before him.”’ T 

He began his reign by the restoration 
of the true religion and the abolishment of 
idolatry throughout his dominions. In the 
very first month he opened the doors of 
the temple, which his father had closed, 
and restored the worship and service of God 
in proper order and beauty.’ In extirpat- 
ing idolatry he was not content with the 
abolition of its grosser forms, but sought 
out the more native and intimate super- 
stitions which were incentives thereto. ‘The 
altars illegally erected to Jehovah, which 
his monuments by his successors may be consid- 
ered to imply that his reign was not a wrongful 
usurpation. 

{ 2 Kings xviii. 1-5. Such, however, must 
be. understood: as popular forms of describing 


superior character; for the same_is said, in the 
same terms, of his own great grandson, Josiah. 
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former kings had spared, were by him over- 
thrown. The brazen serpent, which Moses 
had made in the wilderness, and which was 
preserved in the temple, came in time to 
be regarded as a holy relic, to which 
at last a sort of superstitious worship was 
paid, and incense. burned before it. This 
was not unnatural, considering the history 
of this relic, combined with the fact that 
ophiolatry was then, and before and after, 
a very common superstition in Egypt and 
other countries. 
vigor of Hezekiah’s character, and of an 
entire freedom from superstition, of which 
it is difficult now to appreciate the full 
merit, that he spared not even this certainly 
interesting relic, but broke it in pieces, 
and instead of nahash, ‘‘a serpent,’’ called 
it contemptuously nehushtan, ‘‘ a brazen 
bauble.”’ 

Much attention was also paid by Hezekiah 
to the dignified and orderly celebration of 
the festivals, which formed so conspicuous 
a feature in the ritual system of the He- 
brews. The passover in particular, which 
had fallen into neglect, was revived with 
great splendor, and, as noticed in the last 
chapter, Hezekiah sent couriers through 
the kingdom of Israel to invite the attend- 
ance of the Israelites. His object was 
so obviously religious only, without any 
political motives, that the last king of Israel 
offered no opposition: and indeed a king- 
dom so nearly on the point of being absorbed 
into the great Assyrian empire, had small 
oceasion to concern itself respecting- any 
possible designs of Hezekiah. The Israel- 
ites were therefore left to act as their own 
dispositions might determine. The couriers 
went on from city to city proclaiming the 
message, and delivering the letters with 
which they were charged. In these the 
king of Judah manifested great anxiety 
to induce the Israelites —‘‘the remnant 
who had escaped out of the hands of the 
kings of Assyria’? —to return to Jehovah, 
and by that return avert that utter destruc- 
tion which seemed to impend over them. 
The great body of the Israelites received 
the invitation with laughter and derision ; 
but in Zebulun and Asher some were found 
‘who humbled themselves and came to 
Jerusalem.” 

Like David, his great model, Hezekiah 
made provision for the instruction and 
moral improvement of the people, by the 
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public singing of the Psalms in the temple, 
and by a new collection of the moral maxims 
of Solomon. 

For his righteous doings the Lord was 
with Hezekiah, and prospered him in all 
his reasonable undertakings. He extended 
the fortifications and magazines throughout 
the country ; he supplied Jerusalem more 
plentifully with water by means of a new 
aqueduct ; and the Philistines, who had 
penetrated into the southern parts of Judaea 
in the reign of his father, were conquered 
by his arms. , 

The possession of the kingdom of Dam- 
ascene-Syria, and the entire conquest of 
Israel, rendered the kings of Assyria all- 
powerful in those countries. Phcenicia was 
the next to experience the force of their 
arms. The Tyrians only (according to the 
citation which Josephus adduces from their 
own historian Menander) refused to receive 
the Assyrian yoke. They fought and dis- 
persed the fleet which the subjugated Phoe- 
nicians had furnished for the ulterior objects 
and remoter enterprises of Shalmaneser. 
To avenge this act, the Assyrian king left 
his troops for five years in the Tyrian ter- 
ritory, where they grievously distressed the 
citizens of Tyre, by cutting off all access to 
the river and aqueduct from which the town 
obtained its water. It was the death of 
Shalmaneser, apparently, which induced the 
Assyrians to abandon the siege. 

It was probably the same occasion, to- 
gether with an undue reliance upon his 
fortifications, and too much _ confidence 
derived from the suecess which had attended 
the small wars in which he had been en- 
gaged, which led Hezekian into the same 
temerity which had been the ruin of Hoshea. 
He discontinued the tribute to the Assyrians 
which had been imposed upon his father, 
and by that act threw off the yoke which 
Ahaz had voluntarily taken on himself. 

In the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, the 
new king of Assyria, named Sennacherib, 
came witha large army to reduce the kingdom 
of Judah to obedience, as well as to invade 
Egypt, on account of the encouragement 
which ‘‘So,”’ the king of that country, had 
given to Hoshea to revolt, by promises of 
assistance, which he proved unable to ren- 
der. Such promises appear to have been 
renewed to Hezekiah, to induce him to give 
trouble and employment to a power of 
which the Egyptians had good cause to 
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be jealous. But the new king Sethos 
(Se-pthah, priest of Pthah), who had been 
a priest, considering the services of the sol- 
diers unnecessary to the security of a king- 
dom intrusted to the protection of the gods, 
treated the military caste with much in- 
dignity, and much abridged their privileges, 


Sennacherib. (From Nineveh marbles.) 


in consequence of which they refused, when 
required, to march against the Assyrians. 

Hezekiah, disappointed of the assistance 
which he had expected from Egypt,* and 
observing the overwhelming nature of the 
force put in action, delayed not to make 
his submissions to Sennacherib, humbly 
acknowledging his offence, and offering to 
submit to any tribute which the king might 
impose upon him. The desire of the 
Assyrian not to delay his more important 
operations against Egypt seems to have in- 
clined him to listen favorably to this overture. 
He demanded three hundred talents of 
silver, and thirty talents of gold; and this 
was paid by Hezekiah, although to raise it 
he was compelled to exhaust the royal and 
sacred treasures, and even to strip off the 
gold with which the doors and pillars of 
the temple were overlaid. 

Sennacherib received the silver and gold ; 


* That he had expectations from that quarter, 
and that such expectations were known to the 
Syrians, appears from Rabshakeh’s advice to him, 
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but after he had taken Ashdod, one of the 
keys of Egypt, he began to think it would 
be unsafe in his invasion of that country to 
leave the kingdom of Judah unsubdued in 
his rear. He therefore determined to com- 
plete the subjugation of Judah in the first 
place, —the rather as his recent observa- 
tions, and the humble submission of Heze- 
kiah, left him little reason to expect much 
delay or difficulty in this enterprise. He 
soon reduced all the cities to his power ex- 
cept Libnah and Lachish, to which he laid 
siege, and Jerusalem, to which he sent his 
general Rabshakeh with a very haughty 


Assyrian seal or cylinder of Sennacherib. 


summons to surrender. Many blasphemous 
and disparaging expressions were applied to 
Jehovah by the heathen general. By this 
he was, as it were, bound to vindicate his 
own honor and power; and, accordingly, 
the prophet Isaiah was commissioned to 
promise the king deliverance, and to foretell 
the destruction of the Assyrian host: ‘‘ Lo! 
I will send a@ blast upon him, and he shall 
hear a@ rumor, and shall return to his own 
land, and I will cause him to fall by the 
sword in his own land.”’ 2 Kings xix. 7. 
The rumor by which Sennacherib was 
alarmed and interrupted was no other than 
the report which was spread abroad that Tir- 
hakah the Ethiopian, king of Upper Heypt, 
was marching with an immense army to cut 
off his retreat. He then determined to 
withdraw ; but first sent a boasting letter 
to Hezekiah, defying the God of Israel, and 
threatening what destructions he would ex- 
ecute upon the nation on his return. But 
that very night an immense proportion of 
the Assyrian host, even one hundred and 
eighty thousand men, were struck dead by 
“the BLast’’ which the prophet had pre- 
dicted, and which has, with great probability, 
been ascribed to the agency of the simoom, 


—“Not to trust upon the staff of that bruised 
reed, Egypt (upon which if a man Jean it will 
break and pierce his hand).” 2 Kings xviii. 17-35. 
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or hot pestilential south wind, which we may 
have another occasion to notice. 

Sennacherib returned to Nineveh, and in 

the exasperation of defeat he behaved with 
‘great severity to the captive Israelites. But 
his career was soon closed. Fifty-two days 
after his return he was slain, while worship- 
ping in the temple of the god Nisroc, by his 
two eldest sons. ‘Thus the prophecy of 
Isaiah was in every point accomplished. 
The parricides fled into Armenia, leaving 
the steps of the throne clear for the ascent 
of the third son, whose name was EHsarhad- 
don. This great blow so weakened the 
Assyrian monarchy as not only to free the 
king of Judah from his apprehensions, but 
enabled the Medes and Babylonians to assert 
their independence. 

The same year Hezekiah fell sick — ap- 
parently of the plague, — and he was warned 
by the prophet Isaiah to prepare for death. 
The king was afflicted at these tidings; and 
turning his face to the wall (as he lay in 
his bed), to be unnoticed by his attendants, 
he besought the Lord, with tears, to remem- 
ber him with favor. His prayer was heard ; 

* and the prophet, who had not yet left the 
palace, was charged to return and acquaint 
Hezekiah that, on the third following day, 
he should resume his customary attendance 
at the temple ; and not only that, but that 
fifteen years should be added to his life. 
In confirmation of this extraordinary com- 
munication, the king desired some miraculous 
sign ; and accordingly the shadow of the style 
upon the dial of Ahaz went backward ten 
degrees. The event corresponded to these 
intimations. The prolongation of life was 
the more important and desirable to Heze- 
kiah, as at that time there was no direct heir 
to the crown. These circumstances, together 
with the signal deliverance from Sennacherib, 
not only cured the people of the idolatry 
which Ahaz had introduced, and. retained 
them for some time in their fidelity to Jeho- 
_ vah, but excited the curiosity and admira- 
tion of the neighboring nations. Merodach- 
Baladan, the king of Babylon, sent an 
embassy to congratulate the king on his 
deliverance from the Assyrians (through 
which Merodach himself had been enabled 
to establish his independence in Babylon), 
and upon his recovery from his illness, as 
well as to make particular inquiries respect- 
ing the miracle by which it was accompanied, 
and which must have been of peculiar inter- 
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est to a scientific people like the Babyloni- 
ans. Hezekiah appears to have been highly 
flattered by this embassy from so distant a 
quarter. ‘The ambassadors were treated with 
much attention and respect, and the king 
himself took pleasure in showing them the 
curiosities and treasures of his’ kingdom. 
That he had treasures to show seems to sig- 
nify that he had recovered his wealth from 
the Assyrians, or had enriched himself by 
their spoil. ’ 
The sacred historian attributes Hezekiah’s 
conduct on this occasion to ‘‘ his pride of 
heart,” involving an appropriation to himself 
of that glory which belonged only to Jehovah. 
Although, therefore, his conduct did not 
occasion the doom, it gave the prophet 
Isaiah occasion to make known to him that 
the treasures of his kingdom were the des- 
tined spoil, and his posterity the destined 
captives of the very nation whose pres- 
ent embassage had produced in him so 
much unseemly pride. This was in every 
way a most remarkable prediction; for 
Babylon was then an inconsiderable king- 
dom, and the people almost unknown by 
whom the prediction was to be fulfilled. 
Hezekiah received this announcement with 
true Oriental submission — satisfied, he 
said, if there were but peace and truth in 
his own days. ; 
The remainder of Hezekiah’s reign, 
through the years of prolonged life which 
had been granted to him, appears to have 
been prosperous and happy. To no other 
man was it ever granted to view the approach 
of death with certain knowledge, through 
the long, but constantly shortening, vista of 
years that lay before him. At the time long 
before appointed, Hezekiah died, after a 
reign of twenty-nine years, B. C. 725. 
Manassrn was but twelve years of age 
when he lost his father, and began to reign. 
The temptations which surrounded him, and 
the evil counsels which were pressed upon 
him, were too strong for his youth. He 
was corrupted ; and it seemed the special 
object of his reign to overthrow all the good 
his father had wrought in Judah. The 
crimes of all former kings seem light in 
comparison with those which disgraced his 
reign. He upheld idolatry with all the 
influence of the regal power, and that with 
such inconceivable boldness, that the pure 
and holy ceremonies of the temple service 
were superseded by obscene rites of an idol 
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image set up in the very sanctuary; while| probably on the same occasion that he re- 


the courts of God’s house were occupied by 
altars to ‘‘the host of heaven,’’ or the 
heavenly bodies. He maintained herds of 
necromancers, astrologers, and soothsayers 
of various kinds. The practice which was, 
of all others, the most abhorrent to Jehovah, 
the king sanctioned by his own atrocious 
example ; for he devoted his own children, 
by fire, to strange gods, in the blood-stained 
valley of Ben-Hinnom. Wickedness now 
reigned on high, and as usual persecuted 
righteousness and truth ; so that, by a strong 
but significant hyperbole, we are told that 
innocent blood flowed in the streets of Jeru- 
salem like water. 

While these things were transacting in 
Judah, Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, 
was consolidating his power, and endeavoring 
to re-unite the broken fragments of his 
father’s empire. It was not until the 
thirtieth year of his reign that he recovered 
Babylon, the affairs of which appear to have 
fallen into great disorder after the death of 
Merodach-Baladan, if we may judge from 
the occurrence of five reigns and two inter- 
regnums of ten years, all in the course of 
the twenty-nine years which preceded its re- 
duction again under the Assyrian yoke. 

When HEsarhaddon had sufficiently re-es- 
tablished his authority, and settled his affairs 
in the east, he turned his attention westward, 
and determined to restore his authority in 
that quarter, and to avenge the disgrace and 
loss which the Assyrians had sustained in 
Palestine. This intention constituted him 
Jehovah’s avenger upon the king and nation 
of Judah, for the manifold iniquities into 
which they had by this time fallen. 

Esarhaddon entered Judah in great force, 
defeated Manasseh in battle, took him alive, 
and sent him in chains to Babylon, together 
with many of his nobles and of the people. 
They were sent to Babylon probably because 
Esarhaddon, to prevent another defection, 
made that city his chief residence during the 
last thirteen years of his reign. It was 


moved the principal remaining inhabitants 
of Israel, and replaced them by more colo- 
nists from the Hast. 

In the solitude of his prison at Babylon, 
Manasseh became an altered and a better 
man. The sins of his past life, and the 
grievous errors of his government were 
brought vividly before him; and humbling 
himself before the God of his fathers, he 
cried earnestly for pardon, and besought an 
opportunity of evincing the sincerity of his 
repentance. The history makes mention of 
his prayer, as having been preserved; and 
the Apocrypha contains a prayer which 
purports tobe that which he used on this 
occasion. This it would be difficult to prove ; 
but the prayer itself is a good one, and— 
suitable to the occasion. 

His prayer was heard, and the opportunity 
which he sought was granted to him. Esar- 
haddon gave way to the suggestions of a 
more generous policy than that by which he 
had been at first actuated. Ho released tha 
captive from his prison, and after having, we 
may presume, won him over to the interests 
of Assyria, and weaned him from the national 
bias in favor of an Egyptian alliance, sent him 
home with honor. Unquestionably, he re- 
mained tributary to the Assyrian monarch, 
and his territory was probably considered as 
forming a useful barrier between the terri- 
tories of Assyria and of Egypt. On his re- 
turn, Manasseh applied himself with great 
diligence to the correction of the abuses of his 
former reign. He also fortified the city of 
Zion on the west side by a second high wall ; 
(or, perhaps, he only rebuilt and carried to a 
greater height the wall which the Assyrians 
had thrown down), and endeavored as far as 
possible to restore the weakened kingdom 
to a better state. He died in B. C. 696, 
after a protracted reign of fifty-five years ; 
and, mindful of the first iniquities of his 
reign, a place in the Sepulchre of the Kings 
was denied him, but he was buried in his 
own garden.* 


* The neighborhood of Jerusalem is thickly 
studded with tombs, of which the most celebrated 
are called “ Tombs of the Kings.” These tombs, 
says the veteran missionary Dr. W. M. Thom- 
son, are in the olive-grove, about half a mile 
north of the Damascus Gate, and a few rods east of 
the road to Nablis. A court is sunk in the solid 
rock about ninety feet square and twenty feet 
deep. On the west side of this court is a sort of 
portico, thirty-nine feet long, seventeen deep, and 

26 


fifteen high. It was originally ornamented with 
grapes, garlands, and festoons, beautifully wrought 
on the cornice; and the columns in the centre, and 
the pilasters at the corners, appear to have resem- 
bled the Corinthian order. A very low door in the 
south end of the portico opens into the ante-cham- 
ber nineteen feet square and seven or eight high. 
From this, three passages conduct into other 
rooms, two of them, to the south, having five or 
six crypts. A passage also leads from the west 
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Amon the son of Manasseh was twenty- 
five years of age when he ascended the throne 
of Judah. He had been born after the re- 
pentance and restoration of his father, yet 
the first ways of Manasseh, and not the last, 
were those which he chose to follow. He 
revived the idolatries which had been sup- 
pressed ; but the full development of his 
plans and character was interrupted by a 
conspiracy, in which he perished after a short 
reign of two years. B. C. 639. 


Josiah’ was but eight years old at the 
death of his father ; and during his minority 
the affairs of the government were adminis- 
tered by the high-priest Joachim and a coun- 
cil of elders at Jerusalem. The young king 
profited well by the excellent education he 
received under the tutelage of the high- 
priest. After a minority of eight years, he 
assumed the government, and proceeded to 
act with far greater vigor against the idol- 


atries of the land than the regent had ° 
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ventured to exercise. He not only destroyed 
every form of idolatry which he was able to 
detect, but overthrew the altars illegally 
erected to Jehovah, and corrected the other 
irregularities which had in previous times been 
tolerated. In the course of these purgations, 


which were conducted by the king in person, 
he came to Bethel, and there (according to 
the prediction made nearly four centuries 
before, which had mentioned him by name) 
he defiled the altar which Jeroboam had 
erected before the golden calf in that place, 


room down several steps into a large vault run- 
ning north, where are crypts parallel to the sides. 
These rooms are all cut in rock intensely hard ; 
and the entrances were originally closed’ with 
stone doors, wrought with panels, and hung on 
stone hinges, which are now all broken. The 
whole series of tombs indicates the hand of roy- 


alty and the leisure of years; but by whom and 
for whom they were made is a mere matter of 
conjecture. I know no good reason for ascribing 
them to Helena or Adiabene. Most travellers 
and writers are inclined to make them the sepul- 
chres of the Asmonzean kings.— The Land and 
the Book, vol. ii. pp. 487, 488, AGB: 
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by burning thereon the disinterred bones of 
dead men—the bones of the worshippers. 
And it was thus that the idolatrous altars 
were defiled by him throughout the land. 

The zeal of the king took him beyond the 
limits of his own kingdom into the land of 
Israel, which he traversed even to its remoter 
parts, uprooting idolatry and all its adjuncts 
wherever he came. For this rather remarka- 
ble proceeding out of his own kingdom 
there are different ways of accounting. The 
most probable seems to be that in restoring 
Manasseh to his throne, the king of Assyria 
had extended his authority (for the purpose 
of internal government) over the neighboring 
territory. His favor and confidence, con- 
tinued to Josiah, agrees with and helps to 
explain some other circumstances. 

When these operations were completed, 
measures were taken for a thorough repair of 
the temple. While this was in progress, the 
high-priest, Hilkiah discovered the autograph 
copy of the Law, written by the handgpf 
Moses, which had been deposited in or beside 
the ark of the covenant in the sanctuary. By 
his direction Shaphan, the chief scribe, read 
therefrom in the audience of the king, who 
no sooner heard that part which contains the 
prophecies of Moses against the nation, fore- 
telling the captivities and destructions which 
should befall it for its iniquities, than Josiah 
knew by signs not to be mistaken, that the 
predicted calamities were imminent, for the 
iniquities had been rife, and the doom could 
not but soon follow; already, indeed, by the 
captivity of Israel, it had been half accom- 
plished. It was for this that the king rent 
his garments.* He delayed not to send to 
Huldah the prophetess, ‘‘ who dwelt in the 
college at Jerusalem,’ to learn from her 
the real intentions of Jehovah, and the sense 
in which these alarming denunciations were 
to be understood. She confirmed the ob- 
vious interpretation — that the unquenchable 
wrath of God would ere long be poured out 
upon Judah and Jerusalem, consuming, or 
bringing into bondage, the land, the city, 
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the temple, the people, the king: — but 
adding, for the king himself, that because 
of the righteousness which had been found 


jin him, he should be gathered to. his grave 


before those evil days arrived. 

By these disclosures new zeal for the Law 
was kindled in theheart of Josiah. The 
very same year, he caused the passover to be . 
celebrated with great solemnity, in. which 
not only the people of Judah, but the rem- 
nant of the Hebrew race which the Assyrians 
had left in the land of Israel, joined. There 
had been no such passover since the foun- 
dation of the kingdom. 

To understand the circumstances which led 
to the death of King Josiah, it is necessary 
to view correctly the position of his kingdom, 
asa frontier barrier between the two great 
kingdoms of Assyria and Egypt, whose 
borders, by the conquests of the former power 
were, and had for some time been, in close 
and dangerous approximation. It is obyious 
that, from the first, the political game of 
Western Asia in that age lay between Hoypt 
and Assyria, the former power being the | 
only power west of. the Euphrates which could 
for an instant be expected to resist or retali- 
ate the aggressive movements of the latter. 
There was little question that the rich and 
fertile valley of the Nile might tempt the 
cupidity or the ambition of the Assyrians. 
It was therefore the obvious policy of the 
kings of Heypt to maintain the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, as a barrier between their 
country and the Assyrians, and it was the 
equally obvious policy of the latter to break 
that barrier down. Hence Hoshea in Israel 
had been encouraged by Sabaco to assert his 
independence, with a promise of support, 
which there is reason to believe that the 
Egyptian king was less unwilling than unable 
to render. The fall of Israel, as it weak- 
ened the barrier, could not but be a matter 
of regret to the Egyptians, and it would still 
be their desire to strengthen the hands of 
the kings of Judah. In this position it 
became a question at Jerusalem, as it had 


* It is quite evident that the king had never 
before read or heard these denunciations of the 
law, which seems hard to account for, when we 
consider that copies of the law do not appear to 
have been scarce, the rather as, no great while 
before, many copies had been made under the 
direction of Hezekiah. It has been suggested 
that the book in common use, and even that used 
by kings and priests, was some abstract, like our 
abridgment of the statutes, which contained only 


matters of positive law, omitting the promises and 
threatenings. The king being impatient to know 
the contents, the scribe begins to read immedi- 
ately ; and as the books of the times were written 
upon long scrolls, and rolled upon a stick, the 
latte part of Deuteronomy would come first in 
course; and there the scribe would find those 
terrible threatenings whereby the king was s0 
strongly affected.- See Deut. xxviii. 
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been in Samaria, whether the forbearance of 
the Assyrians should be purchased by sub- 
mission, or that reliance should be reposed 
on the support of Egypt in opposition to that 
great power. The kings and people seem to 
have been generally well disposed ‘‘ to lean 
upon Egypt,’ not more from habit and 
ancient intercourse, than from the perception 
that it was clearly the interest of that country 
to support them against the Assyrians. But 
when it had happened more than once that 
Egypt, after having encouraged them to shake 
off the Assyrian yoke, was unable (we can- 
not believe unwilling) to render the stipu- 
lated assistance at the time it was most 
needed, and left them exposed to the tender 
mercies of the provoked Assyrians, the 
prophets raised their voice against a confi- 
dence and an alliance by which nothing but 
calamity had been produced, and encouraged 
unreserved and quiet submission to the 
Assyrian yoke. Even Hezekiah however, as 
we have seen, was induced by the prospect 
of support from Eeypt, to throw off his 
dependence on Assyria. The consequent 
invasion of Judah by Sennacherib was so 
obviously threatening to Egypt, that Sethos 
(the king who then reigned in Lower Egypt) 


Assyrian king. (Nineveh Marbles.) 


could only have been prevented by the state 
of affairs in his own dominion from rendering 
the assistance which he had led the king of 
Judah to expect. But, as already stated, 
this very unwarlike person—a pries’ by 
education and habit —had so offended the 
powerful military caste by abridgments of 
their privileges, that they refused to act, even 
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in defence of the country. But when Tir- 
hakah, the Ethiopian, who ruled in Upper 
Egypt, heard of the threatened invasion by 
Sennacherib, he marched against him; and 
the Scriptural account would imply that the 
mere rumor of his approach sufficed to induce 
the Assyrians to contemplate a retreat, which 


Assyrian lady. (From an ivory carving, Brit. Mus.) 
#, 


os 
was hastened by the singular destruction in 
his army by the pestilential simoom. This 
solitary example of assistance from Egypt, 
although from an unexpected quarter, may 
be supposed to have strengthened the predi- . 
lection of the king and people of Judah 
toward the Egyptian alliance ; and it was 
almost certainly with the concurrence of 
Egypt that Manasseh allowed himself to 
incur the wrath of the Assyrians. But 
during his imprisonment at Babylon he would 
seem to have acquired the conviction that it 
was his best policy to adhere to his Assyrian 
vassalage ; and we may conclude he was not 
released without such oaths and covenants as 
his awakened conscience bound him to 
observe. He was probably restored to his 
throne as a sworn tributary, or as being bound 
to keep the country as a frontier against 
Egypt. The conduct of Josiah renders this 
the most probable conclusion. 

The Assyrian power got involved in wars 
with the Medes and Chaldzeans, by which its 
attention was fully engaged and its energies 
weakened. Egypt, on the other hand, united 
under one king, had been consolidating its 
strength. Pharaoh-Necho, the king of that 
country, thought the opportunity favorable to 
act aggressively against the Assyrians, and 
to that end resolved to march and attack this 
old enemy on his old frontier. Carchemish, 
an important post on the Euphrates, and -the 
key of Assyria on the western side, was the 
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point to which his march was directed. He 
passed along the seacoast of Palestine, north- 
ward, the route usually followed by the 
Egyptian kings when they entered Asia. 
Josiah being apprised of this, and mindful 
of his relation to Assyria, and of his obliga- 
tion to defend the frontier against the Egyp- 
tians, assembled his forces and determined to 
impede, if he could not prevent, the march 
of Necho through his territories. When the 
Egyptian king heard that Josiah had posted 
himself on theaskirts of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon—that great battle-field of nations— to 
oppose his progress, he sent messengers to 
engage him to desist from his interference, 
alleging that he had no hostile intentions 
against Judah, but against an enemy with 
whom he was at war, and warning Josiah 
that his imprudent interference might prove 
fatal to himself and his people. But these 
considerations had no weight with Josiah, 
against what appeared to him a clear case of 
duty. He resisted the progress of the Egyp- 
tian army with great spirit, considering the 
disproportion of numbers. He himself fought 
in disguise ; but a commissioned arrow found 
him out, and inflicted a mortal wound in the 
neck. He directed his attendants to remove 
him from the battle-field. Escaping from 
the heavy shower of arrows with which 
their broken ranks were overwhelmed, they 
removed him from the chariot in which he 
was wounded, and placing him in ‘‘ a second 
one that he had,”’ they conveyed him to 
Jerusalem, where he died.. Thus prema- 
turely perished, at the age of thirty-nine, 
one of the best and most zealous kings who 
ever sat upon the throne of David. His zeal 
in his vocation, as the overturner of idolatry, 
must have been much stimulated by the 
knowledge that he had been pre-ordained, by 
name, to this service, many centuries before 
his birth. We know not why the last act of 
his life should be deemed blameworthy by 
many who in other respects think highly of 
his character and reign. Was it not rather 
noble and heroic in him to oppose the vast 
host of Necho, in obedience to the obligation 
which his family had incurred to the Assyrian 
kings, and in consideration of which his 
grandfather, his father, and himself, had 
been permitted to exercise the sovereign 
authority in the land? The death of Josiah 
was lamented by the prophet Jeremiah in an 
elegiae ode, which has not been preserved. 
Intent upon his original design, Necho 
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paused not to avenge himself upon the Juda- 
hites for the opposition he had encountered, 
but continued his march to the Euphrates. 

Three months had scarcely elapsed, when, 
returning victorious from the capture of 
Carchemish and the defeat of the Assyrians, 
he learned that the people had called a 
younger son of Josiah, named Junoanaz 
or Shallum, twenty-three years old, to the 
throne, overlooking his elder brother. Dis- 
pleased that such a step had been taken 
without any reference to the will of their 
now paramount lord and conqueror, he sent 
and summoned Jehoahaz to attend on him 
at Riblah, in the land of Hamath; and 
having deposed him and condemned the 
land to pay in tribute a hundred talents of 
silver and a talent of gold, he took him as a 
prisoner to Jerusalem. On arriving there, 
Necho made Hliakim, the eldest son of Josiah, 
king in the room of his father, changing his 
name to Jehoiakim, according to a custom 
frequently practised by lords paramount and 
masters toward subject princes and slaves. 
The altered name was a mark of subjection. 
Then taking the silver and gold which he had 
levied upon the people, Necho departed for 
Egypt, taking with h’m the captive Jehoahaz, 
who there terminated his short and inglori- 
ous career, according to the prophecy of 
Jeremiah. — Jer. xxii. 10-12. 

JEHOIAKIM, the eldest son of Josiah, was 
twenty-five years old when he began to reign. 
He reigned eleven years, and by his idola- 
tries and misgovernment proved himself 
worthy of the throne of Ahaz and Manasseh 
Early in his reign he was called to repent 
ance by the prophet Jeremiah, who publicly, 
at the feast of tabernacles, in the ears of the 
assembled nation, denounced, in the name 
of Jehovah, the severest judgments against 
king and people, including the destruction 
of the city and the temple. For this he was 
seized as a seditious person, worthy of death; 
but he was acquitted by the nobles, and on 
this and other occasions screened by some 
persons of influence, who had been in power 
in the good times of Josiah. 

Meanwhile the war in the east approached 
its termination. The allied Medes and Baby- 
lonians—the former under Cyaxares, and 
the latter under Nabopolassar — besieged the 
last Assyrian king in Nineveh. ‘The siege 
was tumed into a blockade; and Nabopo- 
lassar, already assuming the government of 
the empire which had fallen from the enfee- 
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bled hands of the Assyrians, despatched his | 


son Nebuchadnezzar westward, with an ade- 
ae, force, to chastise the Egyptians for 
their late proceedings, and to restore the 
revolted Syrians and Phoenicians to their 
obedience. In these different objects he 
completely sueceeded.* Carchemish (Jer. 
xlvii. 2) he recovered from the Egyptians, 
and Jehoiakim was compelled to transfer his 
allegiance from Necho to the Babylonian. 
This was in the first year of his reign ; in 
the second Nineveh was taken and destroyed 
by the allies. The conquering Medes were 
content to have secured their independence 
and avenged their wrongs, and left to the 
conquering Chaldeans the lion’s share of the 
spoil. Babylon now became the imperial 
capital; but Nabopolassar himself, the 
founder of the great Chaldee-Babylonian 
empire, died almost immediately after the 
fall of Nineveh, and the young hero in the 
west was called to fill the glorious throne 
which his father had set up. 

The absence of Nebuchadnezzar in another 
quarter seemed to the king of Egypt a 
favorable opportunity of recovering his 
foreign conquests. He therefore undertook 
another expedition against Carchemish (Jer. 
xlvi. 2); and as Jehoiakim, in Judea, 
renounced, about the same time, his sworn 
allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, there is much 
reason to conclude that he was encouraged 
to this step by the Egyptian king. This 
measure was earnestly but ineffectually 
reprobated by the prophet Jeremiah, who 
foretold the consequences which actually 
followed. 

iNebuchadnezzar, who was certainly the 
greatest general of that age, did not allow 
the Egyptian king to surprise him. He met 
‘and defeated him at Carchemish, and then, 
pursuing his victory, stripped the Egyptian 
of all his northern possessions, from the 
River Euphrates to the Nile, and this by so 
strong an act of repression that he dared 
“come no more out of his own land.”’ 

The king of Judah now lay at the 


* Berosus in Egypt. Antiq. x. 11, 12. 

+ Dated from this point, the seventy years 
expired in B. C. 536, the year that Cyrus took 
Babylon, and issued a decree for the return of 
such of the Jews as chose, throughout his 
dominions, to their own land (Hazra iii. 1, v. 13); 
~ and this agrees with the account of Josephus, 
“in the’ first year of Cyrus, which was the 
seventieth (70 eSdounkoorov) from the day of the 
removal of our people from their native land to 
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mercy of the hero whose anger he had so 
unadvisedly provoked. Nebuchadnezzar laid 
siege to Jerusalem, and took it. He com- 
mitted no destructions but such as were the 
direct effect of his military operations: and, 
with a leniency very rare in those days, he 
refrained from displacing Jehoiakim from his 
throne. He was content to indemnify him- 
self by the spoils of the temple, part of the 
golden ornaments and vessels of which he 
took away ; and with removing to Babylon 
some members of the royal*family, and sons 
of the principal nobles. These would serve 
as hostages, and at the same time help to 
swell the pomp and ostentation of the Baby- 
lonian court. Among the persons thus re- 
moved were Daniel and his thrée friends, - 
whose condition and conduct will soon 
engage our notice, as part of the history 
of the captivity. It must be evident that 
the leniency exhibited on this occasion by 
Nebuchadnezzar may be ascribed to his 
desire to maintain the kingdom of Judah 
as a barrier between his Syrian dominions 
and Kgypt; for since Egypt had become 
agoressive, it was no longer his interest that 
this barrier should be destroyed. 

The court at Jerusalem soon again fell 
into much disorder. The king turned a 
deaf ear to all wise counsel and all truth, as 
delivered by the prophet Jeremiah, and 
listened only to the false prophets, who won 
his favor by the flattering prospects which 
they drew, and by the chimerical hopes 
which they created. The final result was, 
that this prince again had the temerity to 
renounce his allegiance to the Babylonian, 
to whose clemency he owed his life and 
throne. 

This occurred in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, B. C. 604, which it is important 
to note, as it is from this date that the 
“seventy years ’’ of the Babylonish captiv- 
ity is with the greatest apparent propriety 
dated. (Jer. xxv. 11; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21-23.) This period of seventy years of 
exile was foretold by Jeremiah ; + and it is 


Babylon,” &c. (Ant. xi. 1, 1); for from B. C. 
605 to B. C. 536 was sixty-nine years complete, 
or seventy years current. Hales, to whom we 
are indebted for this conclusion, thinks that it 
affords a satisfactory adjustment of the chronol- 
ogy of this most intricate and disputed period of 
the captivity, and that in it “all the varying 
reports of sacred and profane chronology are 
iene and brought into harmony with each 
other. 
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most. remarkable, that, from whichever of 
the more marked points these seventy years 
be commenced,we are brought at the termi- 
nation to some one equally marked point in 
the history of the restoration and resettle- 
ment of the nation. 

Jehoiakim was not at all reformed by the 
calamity which had befallen his house and 
country. It only served to increase the 
ferocity of his spirit. This reign, therefore, 
continued to be cruel, tyrannical, and op- 
pressive, and, still. more and more, “his 
eyes and his heart were intent on covetous- 
ness, oppression, and the shedding of innocent 
blood.”” Of this an instance is found in 
the case of the prophet Urijah, ‘‘ whom he 
slew with the sword, and cast his dead body 
into the graves of the common people,” 
because he prophesied of the impending 
calamities of Judah and Jerusalem. (Jer. 
xxii. 13-16, xxvi. 20-23.) For these 
things the personal doom of Jehoiakim was 
thus pronounced by Jeremiah : — 


“ 


Thus saith JEHOVAH, 

Concerning Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, king of 
Israel, — 

They shall not lament for him, saying, 

Ah, my brother! nor [for the queen], Ah, sister ! 

They shall not lament for him, saying, 

Ah, Lord! nor [for her], Ah, her glory! 

With the burial of an ass shall he be buried, 

Drawn forth and cast beyond the gates of Jeru- 
salem.” — (Jer. xxii. 18, 19.) 


For this prophecy the prophet was cast 
into prison, in the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim. The following year, acted upon by 
that strong constraint to deliver the word 
intrusted to him, which he himself so forci- 
bly describes,* Jeremiah dictated to his 
friends and follower, the scribe Baruch, 
another prophecy, to the same effect as the 
former, but couched in stronger language, 
declaring the ruin which impended, through 
the Babylonian king, unless speedy and 
strong repentance intervened to avert the 
doom. The roll, thus written, Baruch was 
sent to read publicly to the people assembled 
from all the country on account of a solemn 
fast for which public opinion had called. 
Baruch accordingly read it in the court 
of the temple, in the audience of all the 
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people assembled there. He afterward, at 
their request, read it more privately to the 
princes. They heard it with consternation, 
and determined to make its contents known 
to the king. Baruch was directed to go 
and conceal himself, and the roll was taken 
and read to. the king, who was then sitting 
in his winter apartment, with a brazier of 
burning charcoal before him. When he 
had heard three or four. sections, the king 
kindled into rage, and taking the roll from 
the reader, he cut it with the scribe’s knife, 
and threw it into the fire, where it was con- 
sumed. He also ordered the prophet and 
his friend tobe put to death; but this was 
averted by the kind providence of the 
Almighty Master whom they served. 

The undaunted prophet directed Baruch 
to rewrite the prophecy which had been 
burnt, with additional matters of the same 
purport; while to Jehoiakim himself the 
terrible message was sent : — 

“Thus saith JEHOVAH, 
Concerning Jehoiakim, king of Judah, — 
He shall have none to sit upon the throne of 
David; 
And his dead body shall be cast out, 


In the day to the heat, and in the night to the 
frost.” — Jer. xxxvi. 30. ye 


The end of this miserable man doubtless 
corresponded with these predictions, although 
the historical narrative of that event is in- 
volved in some obscurity and apparent con- 
tradiction. The statement we shall now 
give appears to be the only one by which, 
as it appears to us, all these difficulties can 
be reconciled. It is evident that if Jehoia- 
kim did not again revolt, his conduct was 
at least so unsatisfactory to the king of Baby- 
lon, that he sent an army against Jerusa- 
lem, containing some Chaldzean troops, but 
composed chiefly from the surrounding 
subject nations, as the Syrians, Moabites, 
and Ammonites. Jn what manner they 
performed their mission we know not, but 
according to the figurative description which 
Ezekiel (ix. 5-9) gives of Jehoiakim as a 
rapacious ‘‘ lion’s whelp,”’. we learn that 


“the nations from the provinces set about 


him on every side, and spread their net over 
him, and he was taken in their pit; and 


* “Thou didst persuade me JEHOVAH, and I was 
persuaded ; d 
Thou wast stronger than I, and didst prevail. 
I am every day the object of laughter; 
Every one of them holdeth me in derision. 
For whensoever I speak, — 
If I cry out of violence, and proclaim devastation, 
The word of Jéhovah is-turned against me, 


Into reproach and disgrace continually. 

But when | say, I will not make mention of it, 

Neither will I speak any more in his name ; 

Then it becomes in my heart as a burning fire, 

Being pent up in my bones: 

I am weary with. refraining, and CANNOT [bz 
silent].’’ — Jer. XX. 7-9, _ 
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they secured him with chains, and brought 
him to the king of Babylon.”” Nebuchad- 
nezzar was then probably at Riblah, at 
which place the Eastern conquerors appear to 
have usually held their court when in Syria. 
He bound the captive king ‘‘ with fetters 
[intending] to carry him to Babylon” (2 
Chron. xxxvi. 6)*; but took him first to 
Jerusalem, where he appears to have died 
before this intention could be executed ; 
and the prophecies require us to conclude 
that his body was cast. forth with indignity, 
and lay exposed to the elements and beasts 
of prey, which is what is intended by ‘‘ the 
burial of an ass.” j 

The preceding invaders appear to have 
been contented with securing the person of 


Jehoiakim, and taking him to Nebuchadnez- | 


zar ; for when they had departed with their roy- 


al captive, the people made his son J ECONIAH | 


(otherwise Jehoiachim and Coniah) king in 
the room of his father. He was then (B C. 
597) eighteen years of age, and had barely 
time to manifest his bad disposition, when 
Nebuchadnezzar himself, who was displeased 
at this appointment, appeared before Jeru- 
salem. It would seem that he was admitted 
without opposition, but Jeconiah was, never- 
theless, held a close prisoner. 
which remained in the royal treasury, and 
the golden utensils of the temple, were 
collected and sent as spoil to Babylon; and 
the deposed king, and his whole court, seven 
thousand soldiers, one thousand artisans, and 
two thousand nobles and men of wealth, 
altogether, with wives and children, amount- 
ing probably to 40,000 persons, were sent 
away into captivity to the river Chebar (Cha- 
boras) in Mesopotamia. Thus only the 
lower class of citizens and peasantry were 
left behind. The future prophet, Hzekiel, 
was among the captives; and Mattaniah, the 
remaining son of Josiah, and brother of 
Jehoiakim, was made king of the impov- 
erished land by Nebuchadnezzar, who, accord- 
ing to the custom in such cases, changed 
his name to ZepeKran, and bound him by 
strong and solemn oaths of allegiance. 

The Hebrews who remained in Judah con- 
tinued however to cherish dreams of inde- 
pendence from the Chaldzeans — impossible 
under the circumstances in which Western 
Asia was then placed, or possible only through 
such special interventions of Providence as 
chad glorified their early history, but ail 
ifurther claim to which they had long since 
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forfeited. Even the captives in Mesopotamia 
and Chaldzea were looking forward to a speedy 
return to theirown land. These extravagant 
expectations were strongly discouraged by 
Jeremiah in Jerusalem, and by Ezekiel in 
Mesopotamia ; but their reproofs were not 
heeded, nor their prophecies believed. Ac- 
cordingly, Zedekiah, who seems not to have 
been ill-disposed, otherwise than as influenced 
by evil counsellors, was led openly to renounce 
his allegiance, in the ninth year of his reign. 
The temerity of this act would be astonishing 
and unaccountable, were it not that, as usual, 
the renunciation was attended by an alliance 
with the king of Egypt, Pharaoh-Hophra — 
the Apries and Vaphres of profane authors 
— who indeed had acquired a prominence in 
this quarter which might make the preference 
of his alliance seem a comparatively safe 
speculation. Apries, in the early part of 
his reign, was a very prosperous king. He 
sent an expedition against the Isle of Cyprus ; 
besieged and took Gaza (Jer. xlvii. 1) and 
the city of Sidon; engaged and vanquished 
the king of Tyre; and, being uniformly 
successful, he made himself master of Phoe- 
nicia, and part of Palestine ; thus recovering 
much of that influence in Syria which had 
been taken from Kgypt by the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. 

From the result it is evident that, on 
receiving the news of this revolt of one who 
owed his throne to him, and whose fidelity to 
him had been pledged by the most solemn 
vows, Nebuchadnezzar resolved no longer to 
attempt to maintain the separate existence of 
Judah as a royal state, but to incorporate it . 
absolutely, as a province, with his empire. 
An army was, with little delay, marched into 
Judea, and laid immediate siege to Jerusa- 
lem. Jeremiah continued to counsel the 
king to save the city and temple by unre- 
served submission to the Chaldaeans, and aban- 
donment of the Egyptian alliance ; but his 
auditors, trusting that the Egyptians would 
march to the relief of the place, determined 
to protract the defence of the city to the 
utmost. The Egyptians did, in fact, march 
to their assistance; but when Nebuchad- 
nezzar raised the siege of Jerusalem and 
advanced to meet them, they retreated before 
him into Egypt, without hazarding a battle. 

The withdrawal of the Chaldzean forces 
“om Jerusalem, with the confident ex- 
pectation that they would be defeated by 
the Egyptians, filled the inhabitants with the 
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most extravagant joy, and quite reversed — 
and so evinced the hollowness of — the slight 
acts of repentance and reformation which the 
apparent urgency of danger had produced. 
Their short-lived joy was terminated by the 
re-appearance of the Chaldzeans before the 
city. They prepared, however, to make a 
vigorous, or at least a protracted defence, for 
they well knew that, after so many provoca- 
tions, little merey was to be expected from 
Nebuchadnezzar, and they were probably 
acquainted with the fell purpose which that 
great monarch appears to have formed. 

In the account of this siege much notice 
is taken of the respective works, the forts, 
the towers, &e, of the besiegers and the 
besieged. This may throw some light on the 
state to which the art of attacking and 
defending towns had then attained. 

The siege was continued until the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah (B. C. 586), eighteen 
months from the beginning, when the Chal- 
dzeans stormed the city about midnight, and 
put the inhabitants to the sword, young and 
old, many of them in the very courts of the 
temple. The king himself, with his sons, 
his officers, and the remnant of the army, 
escaped from the city, but were pursued by 
the Chaldzeans, and overtaken in the plain of 
Jericho, and carried as prisoners to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who was then at Riblah in the 


Battering-ram and moving towers. (From Nineveh 


marbles. ) 


province of Hamah. The Babylonian king 
upbraided Zedekiah for his ingratitude and 
breach of faith, and ordered a terrible 
punishment to be inflicted on him. To cut 
off all future hope of reigning in his race, he 
ordered his sons to be slain before his eyes ; 
and then, to exclude him from all hope of 

ever again reigning in his own person, he 


* Jer. xxxil. 4, 5, xxxiy. 3, 5. 
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ordered that the last throes of his murdered 
children should be his last sight in this 
world. His eyes were put out — a barbarous 
mode of disqualifying a man for political 
good or evil, with which the governments of 
the Hast still continue to visit those whose 
offences excite displeasure, or whose preten- 
sions create fear. The blind king was then 
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Putting out the eye ofa captive. (Nineveh marbles.) 


led in fetters of brass to Babylon, where he 
died. Thus were fulfilled two prophecies, 
by different and distant prophets, which by 
their apparent dissonance had created mirth 
and derision in Jerusalem. Jeremiah had 
told the king, after the return of the Chaldzean 
army to the siege, that he should surely be 
taken prisoner; that his eyes should see 
the king of Babylon, and that he should 
be carried captive to Babylon, and that 
he should die there, not by the sword, but in 
peace, and with the same honorable ‘‘ burn- 
ings”’ with which his fathers had been 
interred ;* while Ezekiel had predicted that 
he should be brought captive to Babylon, 
yet should never see that city, although he 
should die therein. 

Nebuchadnezzar appears to have been dis- 
satisfied at the only partial manner in which 
his purposes against Judah had been exe- 
cuted. He therefore sent Nebuzaradan, the 
captain of his guard, with an army of Chal- 
dzeans to Jerusalem. The temple and the 
city were then burnt to the ground, and all 
the walls demolished, while all the vessels of 
brass, silver, and gold, which had been left 
before, and all the treasures Of the temple, 
the palace, and the houses of the nobles, 
were taken for spoil; and of the people 


+ Ezek. xii. 13. 
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none were left but the poor of the land to 
be vine-dressers and husbandmen. This 
was about a month after the city was first 
taken. 

Thus was the land made desolate, that 
“she might enjoy her sabbaths,”’ or the ar- 
rearage of sabbatic years, of which she had 
been defrauded by the avarice and disobe- 
dience of the people. That these sabbatic 
years, being the celebration of every seventh 
_ year as a season of rest, even to the soil 
which then lay fallow, amounted to not less 
than seventy, shows how soon, and how long, 
that important and faith-testing institution 
had been neglected by the nation. The early 
predictions of Moses,* and the later one of 
Jeremiah,t that the land should enjoy the 
rest of which it had been defrauded, is very 
remarkable, when we consider that, as exem- 
plified in Israel, it was not the general policy 
of the conquerors to leave the conquered 
country in desolation, but to replenish it 
by foreign colonists, by whom it might be 
cultivated. 

Nebuchadnezzar made Gedaliah, a Hebrew 
of distinction, governor of the poor remnant 
which was left in the land. Gedaliah was a 
well-disposed man, of a generous and unsus- 
pecting nature, who was anxious to promote 
the well-being of the people by reconciling 
them to the Babylonian government. In 
this design he was assisted by Jeremiah, who 
had been released from prison when the city 
was taken, and was treated with much con- 
sideration by the Babylonian general, to 
whose care he had been recommended by 
Nebuchadnezzar himself. Nebuzaradan in- 
deed offered to take him to Babylon and 
provide for him there ; but the prophet chose 
rather to remain with his friend Gedaliah, 
who fixed his residence at Mizpeh beyond 
Jordan. 

As soon as the Babylonian army had 
withdrawn, those nobles and warriors returned 
who had saved themselves by flight in the 
first instance. Among these was Ishmael, a 
prince of the royal family, who, jealous of 
the possession by Gedaliah of the govern- 
ment to which he considered that his birth 
gave him the best right, formed a conspiracy 
to take away his life. This was intimated 
to the governor, but he treated it as an 
infamous calumny upon Ishmael, which gen- 
erous confidence was rewarded by his being |: 


* Lev. xxvi. 34, 
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murdered, with all the Hebrews and Chal- 
deeans at Mizpeh who were attached to him, 
by that bad man and his dependants. The 
vengeance of the Chaldeans was now to be 
dreaded, and therefore Ishmael and all his 
followers fled toward the country of the 
Ammonites (who had promoted the designs 
of Ishmael). They attempted to take with 
them the king’s daughter and the residue 
of the people ; but these were recovered by 
Johanan and other officers, who pursued 
them, so that Ishmael escaped with only 
eight men to the Ammonites. Johanan and 
the others were fearful of the effects of the 
resentment of the Chaldzeans for the massacre 
of which Ishmael had been guilty. They 
therefore determined to take refuge in Egypt 
with all the people. This intention was 
earnestly opposed by Jeremiah, who, in the 
name of Jehovah, promised them peace and 
safety if they remained; but threatened 
death by pestilence, famine, and sword, if 
they went down toEgypt. They went, how- 
ever, and compelled Jeremiah himself to go 
with them; and it is alleged by tradition 
that they put him to death in that country 
for the ominous prophecies he continued to 
utter there. 

Nebuzaradan soon after arrived in the 
country with the view of avenging the mur- 
der of Gedaliah and the massacre of the 
Chaldeans who were with him; but the 
country was so thin of inhabitants, in conse- 
quence of the secession to Egypt, that he 
could find no more than seven hundred and 
forty-five persons in the land, whom he sent 
into captivity beyond the Euphrates. Thus 
signally was the long-predicted depopulation 
of the land completed ;. and although nomadic 
tribes wandered through the country, and 
the Edomites settled in some of its southern 
parts, yet the land remained, on the whole, 
uninhabited, and ready for the Hebrews, 
whose return had as much been the subject 
of prophecy as their captivity had- been. 

For the clearer apprehension of the facts 
which have been stated, it will be desirable 
to trace the further operations of the Baby- 
lonians in those quarters. 

The year after the conquest of Judea, 
Nebuchadnezzar resolved to take a severe 
revenge upon all the surrounding nations 
which had solicited the Judahites to a con- 
federacy against him, or had encouraged 
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them to rebel, although they now, for the 
most part, rejoiced in their destruction. 
Thege were the Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, Arabians, the Sidonians, Tyrians, 
and Philistines ; nor did he forget the Egyp- 
tians, who had taken a foremost part in 
action or intrigue against him. This had 
been foretold by the prophets. It had been 
foretold that all these nations were to be 
subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, and were 
assigned to share with the Hebrews the 
bondage of seventy years to that power. 
Some of them were conquered sooner and 
some later; but the end of this period was 
the common term for the deliverance of them 
all from their bondage to Babylon. 

After Nebuchadnezzar had subdued the 
eastern and western states in his first cam- 
paign, he commenced the siege of the strong 
city of old Tyre, on the continent, in the 
year B. C. 584, being two years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. ‘This siege oc- 
ceupied thirteen years, a fact which illustrates, 
perhaps, not so much the strength of the 
place as the vitality of a commercial state. 
This is, however, only to: intimate that 
during this period the city was invested by 
a Chaldeean army ; for many other important 
enterprises. were undertaken and accom- 
plished during the same period. It was 
during the siege that Nebuzaradan marched 
into Judzea to avenge the murder of Gedaliah 
and the Chaldeans, as was just related. 

Before Tyre was taken, the inhabitants, 
having the command of the sea, fled with 
all their effects to the insular Tyre in its 
neighborhood ; so that the Chaldzan army 
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found but little spoil to reward their long 
toil and patience in the siege. This had 
been foretold by the prophet Ezekiel (Hzek. 
xxix. 18-20), but although Nebuchadnezzar 
and his army were to obtain ‘‘no wages for 
the great service they had served against 
Tyre,”’ in the long course of which ‘“‘ every 
head was made bald and every shoulder 
peeled,’ yet as a compensation they were 
promised the plunder of ‘‘the land of 
Egypt, her multitude, her spoil, and her 
prey.’ Accordingly, in the spring of the 
year B. C. 570, after the war with Tyre 
was finished, Nebuchadnezzar invaded Keypt, 
and, from a concurrence of weakening cir- 
cumstances in that country, was enabled to 
overrun the whole country from Migdel, its 
northern extremity, near the Red Sea, to 
Syene, the southern, bordering upon Ethio- 
pia. This he also subdued, together with 
the other auxiliaries of the Egyptians. The 
reigning king was the same Pharaoh-Hophra, 
or Apries, who was on the throne at the 
time Jerusalem was besieged, and whose 
faint and abortive motion to relieve his allies 
has been recorded. This proud and haughty 
tyrant was reduced to vassalage ; and so 
wasted and depopulated was the land by the 
invaders, that it lay comparatively desolate 
for forty years. « The king was himself soon 
after defeated: and ‘captured by his discon- 
tented and revolted subjects, under Amasis, 
who was made king, and who was reluctantly 
compelled by ‘the clamors of the soldiers to 
inflict death upon his predecessor. Amasis 


/was confirmed in the throne by the Assyrian 


king, 


CHAPTER. XXII. 


THR CAPTIVITY. — DANIEL. —~ BELSHAZZAR. — DARIUS. 


Berore we enter upon the historical 
details of the period which now opens, it is 
proper to take a rapid survey of the princi- 
ples developed in the history through which 
we have passed, and to indicate the conse- 

uences which are exhibited in the portion 
- that lies before us. 


In the commencement of the work, we 
have stated, in general terms, the leading 
design of the selection of the Hebrew race, 
and of their settlement in the land of 
Canaan asa distinct and peculiar people, 
and separated from all other nations by the 
peculiar institutions which were given to 
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them. That they were appointed to be 
‘‘ stewards of the mysteries of God,” is the 
substance of the considerations stated there 
and enforced in subsequent passages. ‘The 
history itself shows under what forms and 


obligations the stewardship was imposed, and | 


how unfaithfully its duties were discharged ; 
and we are come to the punishments which 
that unfaithfulness incurred. 

And did that unfaithfulness render the 
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promises and designs of God of no effect ? 
Nay, much otherwise ; but rather tended to 
illustrate the more strongly his Almightiness, 
by the accomplishment of all his designs, in 
spite of, and even through, the reluctance, 
the improbity, and the treachery of the in- 
struments he employed. They might have 
worked his high will with great happiness 
and honor to themselves ; but since they did 
not choose this, they were compelled to work 
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that will even by their misery and dishonor. 
It was not in the power of the instruments 
to frustrate the intentions of Jehovah; they 
only had. power to determine whether that 
will should be accomplished with happiness 
or with misery to themselves, and, in conse- 
quence, somewhat to vary the mode in 
which those designs were exhibited and ful- 
filled. 

The main cause of the personal and 
national failure of the Israelites, as instru- 
ments of a design which was accomplished 


notwithstanding their misdoings, is by no 
means of difficult detection. — Politically 
considered, it may be resolved into what 
has been in all ages and countries the lead- 
ing cause of calamity and miscarriage — 
a reliance upon men and upon individual 
character, which at best is but temporary 
and fluctuating, rather than upon institutions 
which are permanent and unchanging. In 
these, every needful amelioration is an abiding 
good ; whereas the existence of a good king, 
or judge, or priest, is at the most but ‘a 
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fortunate accident,”’ contingent on that most 
feeble thing, the breath of man. Nothing 
had been wanting to fortify their peculiar 
position by institutions admirably suited to 
their destined object, and made more im- 
pregnable by numerous sanctions and obliga- 
tions than any other institutions ever were, 
or ever can, indeed, with any propriety, be 
made, by any authority short of that infinite 
wisdom by which the Hebrew institutions 
were established. Thus the nation was 
placed in the peculiarly advantageous position 
—which many enlightened nations have 
struggled for and sought after in vain — that 
their happiness, their prosperity, their liber- 
ties, were not dependent on the will of any 
men or set of men, but rested on firm insti- 
tutions which were as obligatory upon the 
chiefs of the land as upon the meanest of the 
people. 

Bat this was a new thing on the earth, 
and the Hebrew nation seemed utterly 
incapable of appreciating its value; and, 
indsed, what Oriental nation is there, at this 
advanced day, by which the value of so 
precious a gift would be duly appreciated ? 
They rested always on men; they always 
wanted leaders. And as they were led they 
followed: if their leaders were good and 
just men, they did well; if evil men, not 
well. They turned their back upon institu- 
tions, and threw themselves upon the acci- 
dents of human character : — and they fared 
accordingly. This preference occurs every- 
where in the history of this people, and is 
with peculiar prominence evinced in their 
determination to have ‘a king to rule them 
like the nations;’’ in the ease with which 
Jeroboam was enabled to establish a schis- 
matical worship in ten of the tribes; and in 
the facility with which, even in Judah, the 
people followed the examples offered by their 
kings. 

With reference to this point, the character 
so frequently given to Jeroboam when the 
sacred writers have occasion to mention his 
name, as ‘‘ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who 
sinned, and made Israel to sin,” has always 
seemed to us frightfully emphatic and 
significant. 

’ Had the ancient Hebrews adhered to their 
institutions, it was impossible for them, as a 
political body, not to have fulfilled their 
special vocation in the world. But having, 
by the neglect of those institutions (which, 
‘among other benefits, secured the absence of 
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idolatry and its concomitant vices), done all 
that in them lay to frustrate the very objects 
for the promotion of which existence had 
been given to them, they made it necessary 
that God should accomplish his own objects, 
not, as desired, by their welfare and by the 
confusion of : their enemies, but by their 
misery and destitution. It was left him to 
demonstrate his almightiness— his supreme . 
power over all the “gods” which swarmed 
the world, not by overthrowing with his strong 
hand all the enemies who rose against them, 
and by maintaining them in the land he had 
given them, against the old conquerors by 
whom great empires were thrown duwn, but 
by making these very nations the instruments 
of his punishments upon the chosen people. 
And this was accomplished under such 
peculiar circumstances of manifest intention 
and instrumentality, that the conquerors 
themselves were brought to acknowledge the’ 
supremacy of Jehovah, and that they had 
been but the blind agents of his will. The 
strong and marked interference to prevent 
‘the great kings’ from engrossing to them- 
selves the merit or glory of their victories, 
and from despising the God of the people 
who, for their sins, had been abased at their 
footstool, even extorted from these proud 
monarchs the avowal that they had received 
all their crowns and all their kingdoms from 
‘the most high God,’ whom the Hebrews 
worshipped. Now this and other results of 
the destitution of the Hebrews as strongly, 
and perhaps more strikingly, subserved the 
great object of keeping alive in the world 
the knowledge of a supreme and universal 
governor and creator, as by maintaining the 
Hebrews in Palestine. Indeed, that this 
great truth was diffused among, and im- 
pressed upon, the conquering nations by the 
captivity of the Hebrews,—that ‘“ the 
Lord’s song’ was not sung utterly in vain 
in a strange land, by the captives who wept 
when they remembered Zion under the wil- 
lows and beside the waters of Babylon, — 
in short, that they received some salt which 
kept them from utter putrefaction, some 
leaven which wrought vitally in them and 
prepared them for the revelations which the 
‘fulness of times”? produced —is evinced 
by the history of Daniel, by the edicts of 
Nebuchadnezzar, of Darius, and, above all, 
of Cyrus, and may even be traced in the 
tradition which ascribes the doctrines and 
important reforms of Zoroaster to his inter- 
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course with the Jewish captives and prophets 
at Babylon. 


Thus, although they had forfeited the high 


destiny of preserving and propagating  cer- 
tain truths as an independent and sovereign 
people, the forfeiture extended only to their 
own position, for the truths intrusted to them 
were still preserved and diffused through 
the instrumentality of their bondage and 


1. Female, supposed to represent a Jewish captive wear- 
ing the veil, from Nineveh Marbles. 2. Modern woman 
of Upper Egypt. 

punishment. This was true even in the 

times posterior to their restoration to their 

own land. 

We have been anxious to make these 
remarks, lest the facts of the history should 
seem to intimate that the divine intention in 
the establishment of the Hebrew common- 
wealth was frustrated by the perversity of 
the people which rendered the subversion of 
that commonwealth necessary. Having, as 
we trust, shown that there is no room for 
this conclusion, it may seem better to reserve 
such further remarks as may tend to develop 
the spirit of the ensuing history, for the 
natural connection with the record of the 
circumstances in which they are involved. 
We now therefore proceed to record the cap- 
tivities of Israel and of Judah. 


When Jerusalem was destroyed, one hun- | 


dred and ninety-four years had elapsed since 


the Israelites of Galilee and Gilead had | 


been led away captive into Assyria; one 
hundred and thirty-three years since Shal- 
maneser had removed the ten tribes to 
Halah, and Habor by the River Gozan, and 
to Hara and other cities of Media; and ten 
years since Nebuchadnezzar had banished 
some of the inhabitants of Jerusalem to the 
river of Chebar. The determination of. the 
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sites to which the Israelites were removed is 
a matter of some interest, but one which, in 
a work like the present, does not require any 
large investigation. The interest lies in the 
means thus given of determining the district 
to which the Israelites were expatriated ; 
and it is sufficient for us to state that all the 
investigations which have yet been instituted, 
and all the information which has yet been 
acquired, concur in referring all these names 
(excepting, of course, the River Chebar) to 
that north-western part of the present Persian 
empire which formed the ancient Media. It 
is, indeed, remarkable that the only other cities 
whose names occur in the history of the eap- 
tivity of the ten tribes are Rhages and Ke- 
batana, which we know to have been impor- 
tant cities of Media, in both of which it 
appears that the expatriated Israelites were 
settled in considerable numbers. 

Even this much it is important to learn ; 
because of itself it throws much light upon 
the policy of the Assyrian conquerors, and 
upon the position which the removed Israel- 
ites ultimately occupied. Media was then 
subject to the Assyrian empire, although 
still chiefly occupied by the native Medes ; 
it seems, therefore, to have been the policy 
of the Assyrians to remove the inhabitants of 
one conquered country to another conquered 
country with the view of weakening the 
separate interest or nationality of both, and 
of promoting such a fusion of races and 
nations as might tend to realize tranquillity 
and permanence to the general empire. 
From this allocation of the expatriated Is- 
raelites in Media results the important fact 
that, whereas Judah was always subject to 
the conquering nation, Israel was only so for 
a short. time, as the Medes, among whom 
they were placed, were not long in asserting 
their independence of Assyria, which em- 
pire they (with the Babylonians) ultimately 
subverted, and continued independent of the 
great Babylonian empire which succeeded, 
and to which the captives of Judah were 
subject. So, then, the relations of the ten 
tribes were with the Medes, not with the 
Assyrians or Babylonians ; and their rela- 
tions with the Medes were not, and were 
necessarily far better than, those between 
captives and conquerors... It does not. 
appear how the Medes could regard them, 
or that they did regard. them, . otherwise 
than as useful and respectable | colonists 
whom the common oppressor had placed 
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among them, and whose continued presence 
it was desirable to solicit and retain. It is 
hard to call this a captivity ; but since it is 
usually so described, it is important to 
remark that the captivity of the ten tribes 
and that of Judah was under different, and 
independent, and not always friendly, states. 
There is a vague notion that since the 
Babylonians subverted and succeeded the 
Assyrians, the Israelites, who had been eap- 
tives to the Assyrians, became such to the 
Babylonians, and were afterwards joined in 
that captivity by their brethren of Judah ; 
but this, as we have seen, was by no means 
the case. 

The information we possess respecting the 
condition of the ten tribes, before and after 
the fall of Jerusalem, is exceedingly scanty. 
It is certain that during the long years 
which passed before Judah also was carried 
into captivity, the expatriated Israelites fully 
participated in all the extravagant hopes of 
their brethren in Judah, and were looking 
with.sanguine expectations for a speedy res- 
toration to their own land ; and the adverse 
prophecies and declarations of Ezekiel were 
as little heeded by them as those of Jeremiah 
were at Jerusalem. 

The apocryphal book of Tobit is the only 
source from which any information can be 
obtained as to the social position of the 
expatriated Israelites. We are certainly 
not among those who would like to repose 
much belief in ‘‘ the stupid story of Tobias 
and his dog ;”’ yet the framework of that 
story is so much in agreement with what we 
do know, and is so. probable and natural in 
itself, that it would seem to have been 
** founded on facts,’’ and to have been con- 
cocted by one who was intimately acquainted 
with the condition and affairs of the Israelites 
under the Assyrians. 

From this it would appear, that many of 
the captives were stationed at Nineveh it- 
self, where they would seem to have lived 
much like other citizens, and were allowed 
to possess or acquire considerable wealth. 
Among these was Tobit, of the tribe and 
city of Naphtali, a man who feared God, 
as doubtless many other of the captives did, 
and who, as far as in his power, squared his 
conduct by the rules and observances of 
the Mosaical law, and acquired such a char- 
acter for probity, that the conqueror him- 
self, Shalmaneser, took notice of him, and 
appointed him his purveyor. This promo- 
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tion of one of the expatriated Hebrews is 
significant in its indications, as it shows 
that, as afterward with their brethren in 
Babylon, offices of importance and_ profit 
were, under the Assyrians, open to the 
ambition, or rewarded the good conduct of 
the Israelites. Tobit availed himself of his 
position to visit his brother Israelites in 
other cities, to cheer them and to encourage 
their reasonable hopes and enterprises.’ He 
must have acquired considerable wealth, as 
he was enabled to deposit ten talents of 
silver in the hands of Gabel of Rhages, in 
Media. That he did this may seem to imply 
that the captives stationed in Media were 
considered more securely cireumstanced than 
those directly under the eye of the As- 
syrians. When Sennacherib returned from 
his signal overthrow in Palestine, he vented 
his ill-humor upon the Hebrew captives, and 
caused many of them to be put to death, 
and their bodies were cast forth to remain 
unburied beyond the walls of Nineveh. 
This was very shocking to the pious Tobit, 
who made it a practice to inter by night the 
bodies of his brethren whom he found un- 
buried. The absence of the bodies occa- 
sioned inquiry, and the truth came -to the 
knowledge of the tyrant, who would have 
put him to death; but the good man re- 
ceived timely warning, and made his escape 
from Nineveh. The tyrant himself was 
‘soon slain by his own sons; and (another 
marked instance of promotion) his succes- 
sor, Esarhaddon, appointed Achiacharus, 
Tobit’s nephew, to be his ‘‘ cupbearer, and 
keeper of the signet, and overseer of the 
accounts.”? Through this person, Tobit 
received permission to return to Nineveh. 
But he was reduced to comparative poverty, 
and total blindness was soon after added to 
his misfortunes. His nephew, Achiacharus, 
was kind to the family under these circum- 
stances, until Tobit thought proper to remove 
into Elymais. There poverty was still their 
lot ; and they were supported chiefly by the 
wife, Anna, who took in ‘‘ woman’s work,”’ 
and sometimes obtained presents from her 
employers above her actual earnings. 

At last Tobit, who had returned to 
Nineveh, bethought him of the valuable 
property he had left with Gabel at Rhages, 
and he sent his son to reclaim it, after giving 
him such instructions as shows that travel- 
ling was then, as almost ever since, dan- 
gerous in those countries. The romantic 
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adventures of young Tobias on the journey 
form the most suspicious part of the book — 
perhaps the only suspicious part ; for which 
reason, as well as because it affords none 
of the illustration we require, we willingly 
pass it by. It may suftice to state that 
Tobias prospered in his journey. Tobit 
lived in Nineveh to the good old age of 
158 years, and before his death foretold 
the- approaching troubles of Assyria and 
the destruction of Nineveh, and that ‘‘ for a 
time peace should rather be in Media,’’ to 
which he advised his son to withdraw. 
Tobias was mindful of his counsel, and 
withdrew to Hcbatana, where, in due time, 
he heard of the destruction of Nineveh 
by the combined forces of the Medes and 
Babylonians. 

We have already stated the inferences, as 
to the condition of the expatriated Israelites, 
which this narrative opens, although we 
have no information as to their condition 
after the fall of Nineveh and during the 
contemporary captivity of Judah. But there 
is every reason to conclude that their posi- 
tion under the Medes, when Media became 
an independent and well-governed state, was 
even less disadvantageous and unequal than 
it had been when that country was part of 
the Assyrian empire. 

We have brought the history of the king- 
dom of Judah down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the desolation of the country. 
But the history of the captivity must take 
us back to an earlier date, even to the time 
when Nebuchadnezzar spoiled the temple of 
its costly utensils, and sent away to Baby- 
lon a number of young princes and nobles 
as hostages for the fidelity of the people and 
their new king. This was eleven years 
before the fall of Jerusalem. 

Among these captives were Daniel, and 
his three friends, Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah. These, as tokens of their enslaved 
condition, received Chaldzean names, more 
familiar than their own to the organs of the 
conquering people. Daniel was called Bel- 
teshazzar ; Hananiah, Shadrach; Mishael, 
Meshach ; and Azariah, Abednego. These 
were, among others of the most promising 
youths, selected to be educated in the pal- 
ace for three years, under the charge of the 
chief of the eunuchs, in the learning and lan- 
guage of the Chaldzeans, to qualify them for 
holding offices about the court and in the 
state. At the end of that time they were 
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brought before the king to be examined as 
to their proficiency, when the young persons 
named were ‘found to be ten times better 
informed in all matters of wisdom and un- 
derstanding than all tae magi or astrologers 
that were in the whole realm.’”’ They were 
accordingly admitted to a place in that 
learned body. 

Seventeen years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the second year after the 
devastation of Egypt, when all his enemies 
were subdued on every side, and when his 
rule extended over many nations, Nebuchad- 
nezzar-had a dream, which left a profound 
impression upon his mind, but the details of 
which he was unable to recover when he 
awoke. He therefore sent for all the magi’ 
and astrologers, requiring that by their oc- 
cult skill and pretended influence with the ° 
gods, they should not only interpret but 
recover the dream he had lost. This they 
avowed themselves unable to do; whereupon 
the enraged and disappointed king com- 
manded them to be massacred. Daniel and 
his friends were sought for, to be included 
in this doom; but Daniel, being informed 
of the cause, repaired to the royal presence, 
and promised that if further time were 
allowed, he would undertake that the dream 
and an interpretation should be found. To 
this the king willingly agreed; and the 
pious youths betook themselves to fasting 
and prayer, in the hope that God would. 
enable them to satisfy the king’s demand. 
Nor was their expectation disappointed.: 
The matter was made known to Daniel in 
a vision. He was then enabled to remind 
the king that he had seen in his dream a- 
compound image, and to inform him that 
this image represented ‘‘ the things that should 
come to pass thereafter.” In this compound 
image, the head of pure gold denoted Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself, and the succeeding kings 
of the Babylonian dynasty ; the breast and 
arms of silver, indicated the succeeding but 
inferior empire of the. Medes and Persians ; 
the belly and thighs of brass, the next fol- 
lowing empire of the Macedonians and the 
Greeks, whose arms were brass; the legs of 
tron, and the toes partly iron and partly 
clay, refer to the Roman empire, which 
should be strong as iron, but the. kingdoms 
into which it would ultimately subdivide, 
composed of heterogeneous materials, which 
should be partly strong and partly weak ;. 
and, lastly, the stone smiting the image: 
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and filling the whole earth, denoted the 
kingdom of Christ, which was to be set up 
upon the ruins of these temporal kingdoms 
and empires, and was destined to fill the 
whole earth, and to stand or continue for- 
ever. ‘Thou art this head of gold,”’ said 
the prophet to the king; but he did not 
indicate the names and sources of the suc- 
ceeding and then non-existing empires with 
equal distinctness. But we know them, not 
ouly from the order in which they succeed, 
aud from the characters ascribed to them ; 
but from the subsequent visions of Daniel 
himself, in which these empires are distinctly 
named, and by which the meaning of this 
primary vision is gradually unfolded, and 
which form, together, one grand chain of 
prophecy, extending to the end of time, and 
so clear and distinct, that as much of them 
(nearly the whole) as is already fulfilled, 
and which was once a shadowing forth of 
the future, reads like a condensed history 
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From the first, Daniel had disclaimed any 
peculiar pretensions to wisdom. ‘‘ There is,”’ 
he said, “‘a God in heaven who revealeth 
secrets ;’’ and to him he not only referred 
all the credit of the interpretation, but plainly 
told the king that it was to the appointments 
of this ‘‘God in heaven,’’ who had the 
supreme disposal of all events, that he owed 
all the kingdoms which he ruled. Here was 
a grand instance of that testimony for 
Jehovah to which, when introducing this 
chapter, we had occasion to advert. The 
king was much struck by it, so that, while 
he prostrated himself before Daniel as 
before a superior, he acknowledged that the 
God who could enable him to reveal this 
great secret was indeed the God of gods 
and Lord of kings. Who does not see that 
it was for the purpose of impressing this con- 
viction that the dream was given to him, 
the forgetfulness inflicted, and the inter- 
pretation bestowed on Daniel ? 

» Nebuchadnezzar was not slow in reward- 
ing the distinguished qualities which the 
prophet exhibited. He appointed him ruler 
over the whole province of Babylon, and, at 
the same time, ‘chief governer over all 
the wise men of Babylon” (Rab-Mag, or 
Archimagus, Jer. xxxii. 3), two of the 
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highest civil and scientific offices in the 
state. At his request, also, his three friends 
were appointed to conduct under him in the 
affairs of his provincial government, while 
he himself took a high place, if not the first 
place, in the civil councils of the king. 

The services of Daniel and his friends 
proved too valuable to be dispensed with ; 
but mature deliberation disgusted the king 
at his dream and its interpretation, and his: 
pride disposed him to retract the acknowl- 
edgment he had made of the supremacy 
of the God of a conquered people. It was, 
as we apprehend, under this influence that 
he erected a great image, of which not the 
head only, but the whole figure was of gold,* 
to denote the continuance of his empire, in 
opposition to his dream ; and it was dedicated 
to the tutelary god Bel, or Belus, whose 
power he now considered superior to that of 
the God of the Hebrews; whereby, in the 
most offensive manner, he revoked his former 
concession. All men were commanded to . 
worship this, and no other god, on pain of 
death: in consequence of which, the three 
friends of Daniel, who continued — their 
worship of Jehovah, with their faces turned 
toward Jerusalem, and took no notice of the 
golden image, were seized, and cast into an 
intensely heated furnace. But by the special 
and manifest interpos'tion of the God they 
served, they were delivered without a hair 
of their heads being injured: by which fact 
the king, who was present, was constrained 
to confess that the God of the Hebrews, who 
could after this sort deliver his people, was 
unquestionably superior to all others. 

Nebuchadnezzar manifestly was endowed 
with many great and generous qualities; 
but he was spoiled by prosperity, while, by 
the very aggrandizement which exalted his 
pride, he had been fixed into a position 
which made it necessary to the Divine glory 
that he should be brought to, and kept in, 
the acknowledgment that in all his acts he had 
been but an instrument in the hands of the 
God worshipped by one of the nations which 
had received his yoke, and whose superiority 
at least, if not his unity, he was required to 
acknowledge. 

In another dream he was forewarned of 
the consequences of his excessive pride. This 


* This was probably the statue of solid gold, 
twelve cubits high, which, according to Herodo- 
tus, stood in the temple of Belus, until it. was 
taken away by Xerxes. The height mentioned 
: 27 


by Daniel, sixty cubits, probably included the 
pedestal or pillars on which it stood, as otherwise 
its height would have been disproportionate to 
its breadth, six cubits. 
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dream Daniel unflinchingly interpreted ; but 
whatever effect it might produce was of no 
long duration. Twelve months after, while 
contemplating his extensive dominion and 
the splendor to which he had raised the great 
city of Babylon, his heart swelled with kingly 
pride, and he exclaimed, “ Is not this great 
Babylon, which I have built for the capital 
of the kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honor of my majesty?’? While 
these words were in his mouth, there fell a 
voice from heaven, saying, ‘‘O king Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to thee it is spoken: The king- 
dom is departed from thee. And they shall 
drive thee from men, and thy dwelling 
shall be with the beasts of the field; they 
shall make thee to eat grass as oxen, and 
seven times [years] shall pass over thee, 
until thou know that the Most High ruleth 
in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will.”” The thing was ac- 
complished that very hour; and in this state 
he remained until ‘‘ his hairs were grown like 
eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ 
claws.” The meaning of which seems to be 
that his proud mind was in that instant 
shattered, and fell into a kind of monomania, 
which made him fancy himself some animal ; 
in consequence of which it was judged neces- 
sary by his physicians to humor his fancy by 
treating him as such, and by allowing him 
within certain lmits to act as such. The 
sequel cannot be more emphatically told 
than in his own words, as found in an 
edict, recounting these circumstances, which 
he issued on his recovery. ‘‘ At the end of 
the days, I, Nebuchadnezzar, lifted up mine 
‘eyes unto heaven, and mine understanding 
returned unto me, and I blessed the Most 
- High, and I praised and honored him that 
liveth for ever and ever, whose dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom 
from generation to generation. And all the 
inhabitants of the earth are reputed as 
nothing ; and he doeth according to his will 
in the army of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth; and none can stay 
his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou? 
At the same time my reason returned; and 
for the glory of my kingdom, mine honor 
and brightness returned unto me; and my 
counsellors and lords sought unto me ; and [ 
was established in my kingdom, and excellent 
majesty was added unto me. Now I, Nebu- 


* Noticed by Jerome on Isaiah xiv. 
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chadnezzar, praise, and extol, and honor the 
King of heaven, all whose works are truth, 
and his ways judgment ; and those that walk 
in pride he is able to abase.”” This noble 
acknowledgment demonstrates our former 
argument, that care was taken by Jehovah 
to maintain his own honor, and to secure 
his own great objects, notwithstanding, and 
indeed through, that bondage to which sin 
had reduced his people. 

After a long reign of forty-three years, 
Nebuchadnezzar died in 561, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Evil-Merodach. A Jewish 
tradition * reports that this prince behaved 
so ill, by provoking a rupture with the 
Medes, during the distraction of his father, 
that Nebuchadnezzar, on his recovery, threw 
him into prison; and that he there became~ 
acquainted with, and interested in, Jehoia- 
chim, the imprisoned king of Judah. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that one of 
the first acts of his reign was to release — 
Jehoiachim from his long imprisonment of 
thirty-seven years ; and during the remainder 
of his life he treated him with much distiney_ 
tion and kindness, giving him a place at his 
court and table above all the other captive 
kings then in Babylon. As, however, the 
text implies that he died before his benefac- 
tor, who himself survived but three years, 
the Hebrew king could not long have out- 
lived his release. Evil-Merodach was slain 
in a battle against the united Medes and 
Persians, who by this time had become very 
powerful by their junction and intermar- 
riages. The combined force was on this 
occasion commanded by young Cyrus, who 
had already begun. to distinguish himself, 
and who had been appointed to this command 
by his uncle and father-in-law, Cyaxares— 
‘Darius the Mede”’ of scripture — king of 
the Medes. This was in B. C. 5658. 

Kvil-Merodach was succeeded by bis son 
Belshazzar. The end only of this monarch’s 
reign is noticed in scripture ; but Xenophon fF 
gives instances of his earlier conduct on the 
throne, of which only a barbarous and jeal- 
ous tyrant could have been capable. His 
last and most heinous offence was the profa- 
nation of the sacred vessels belonging to the 
Jerusalem temple, which his illustrious 
grandfather, and even his incapable father, 
had respected. Having made a great feast 
‘to a thousand of his lords,’’ he ordered 
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the sacred vessels to be brought, that he and 
his wassailers might drink wine from them. 
That there was an intentional insult to the 
Most High in this act transpires in the nar- 
rative: ‘‘ They praised the gods of gold, 
silver, brass, iron, and stone; but raz Gop 
in whose hand was their breath, and whose 
_were all their ways, they praised or glorified 
not.”’ Indeed, to appreciate fully this act 
and its consequences, it is indispensably 
necessary that the mind should revert to the 
operations by which the supremacy of Jeho- 
vah was impressed upon Nebuchadnezzar — 
Operations not hid in a corner; and which, 
together with the public confessions and 
declarations of this conviction which were 
extorted from that magnanimous king, must 
have diffused much formal acquaintance with 
the name and claims of Jehovah among the 
Babylonians, with which also the royal family 
must have been in a peculiar degree familiar, 
not only through these circumstances, but 
through Daniel, who had occupied high rank 
at court in the still recent reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and whose mere presence must 
constantly have suggested the means to which 
his advancement was owing. From this it 
will be seen, that, on the principle of opera- 
tion which we have indicated in the early 
part of this chapter, the time was now come 
for another act whereby Jehovah might 
vindicate the honor of his own great Name, 
and enforce his peculiar and exclusive claims 
to the homage of mankind. 

Suddenly a mysterious hand appeared, 
writing conspicuously upon the wall words 
of ominous import, but which no one could 
understand ; for, although they were in the 
vernacular Chaldzean language, the character 
in which they were written was the primitive 
old Hebrew, which differed totally from the 
Chaldee, and was the original from which 
that which is called the Samaritan character 
was formed. The king himself was greatly 
agitated, and commanded the instant attend- 
ance of the magi and astrologers. They 
came, but were utterly unable to divine the 
meaning of the portentous words upon 
the wall. This increased the terror of the 
impious king, which was at its height when 
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the queen-mother, or rather grandmother * 
made her appearance. She soothed the 
troubled monarch, and reminded him of the 
services and character of Daniel; indicating 
him as one ‘‘in whom is the spirit of the holy 
God; and in the days of thy grandfather 
light, and understanding, and wisdom, like 
the wisdom of the gods was found in him; ” 
and therefore one who was likely to afford 
Belshazzar the satisfaction which he sought. 
It was probably the custom at Babylon (as 
with respect to the corresponding officer in 
other Oriental courts) for the archimagus to 
lose his office on the ‘death of the king to 
whose court he was attached; and _ that, 
consequently, Daniel had withdrawn into 
private life on the death of Nebuchadnezzar. 
This will explain how the’king needed to be 
reminded of him, and how the prophet was 
in the first instance absent from among those 
who were called to interpret the writing on 
the wall. a 
Daniel was sent for : and when he ap- 
peared, the king repeated what he had heard 
of him ; stated the inability of the magicians 
to interpret the portentous words ; and prom- 
ised him, as the reward of interpretation, 
that he should be clad in scarlet,f with a 
chain of gold about his neck, and that he 
should rank as the third person in the king- 
dom. The venerable prophet modestly 
waived the proffered honors and rewards, as 
having no weight to induce his compliance : 
—‘‘Thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy 
rewards to another ; nevertheless I will read 
the writing to the king.” But, first, he 
undauntedly reminded the king of the ex- © 
perience, and resulting convictions of his 
renowned grandfather — adding, with empha- 
sis,‘ And thou, his grandson, O Belshazzar, 
hast not humbled thy heart, although thou 
knewest all this.” He then read the in- 
scription : — 
““MENE, MENE, TEKEL, [PERES], UPHARSIN.” 
Number, Number, Weight, [Division and Divisions, 
and proceeded to give the interpretation : — 
‘«Mene, God had nwmbered thy reign, and 
‘“‘{Mene], hath finished it.t 
“«Tekel, Thou art weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 


* So she is called by Josephus, 7 wayyy avtov ; 
indeed, the part she took on this occasion is so 
probable of no one as of the widow of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. ‘ 

t It is singular that in Persia scarlet is at this 
day the distinctive color of nobility. A khan, or 


noble, is known by the scarlet mantle which he 
wears on occasions of ceremony. 

{ The repetition merely giving emphasis to the 
signification, indicating its certainty and speedy 
accomplishment. 
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** Peres, Thy kingdom is divided.* 

‘‘Upharsin, And given to the Mede and 
the Persian (Darius and Cyrus).”’ 

The king heard this terrible sentence : but 
made no remark further than to command 
that Daniel should be invested with the prom- 
ised scarlet robe and golden chain, and 
that the third rank in the kingdom should 
be assigned to him. 

The sacred historian adds, with great con- 
ciseness, ‘‘ That same night was Belshazzar, 
king of the Chaldzeans, slain.” How, we 
‘are not told: but we may collect from 
Xenophon (Oyrop. lib. vii.) that he was 
slain through the conspiracy of two nobles, 
on whom he had inflicted the greatest indig- 
nities which men could receive. This was in 
553 B. C., in the fifth year of his reign. 

_ He was succeeded by his son, a boy, named 

Laborosoarchod (Joseph. cont. Apion, i. 
20) ; but as he was put out of the way in 
less than a year, he is passed over in Ptole- 
my’s Canon, as wellas in the sacred history, 
which relates that, as following the death of 
_ Belshazzar, ‘‘ Darius the Mede took the 
kingdom.’’ In fact, the family of Nebu- 
chadnezzar being extinct, Cyaxares, or (to 
give him his scriptural name) Darius, who 
was brother to the queen-mother, and the 
next of kin by her side to the crown, had 
the most obvious right to the vacant throne ; 
and while his power was so great as to over- 
awe all competition, the express indication of 
him by the prophet in his interpretation of 
the inscription was calculated to have much 
weight with all concerned, and indeed with 
the whole nation. 

Daniel, naturally, came into high favor 
with Darius, to whose accession he had so 
materially contributed. On making out the 
new appointments of the governors of proy- 
inces, the prophet was set over them all: 
and the king contemplated a still further 
elevation for him. This excited the dislike 
and jealousy of the native princes and presi- 
dents, who determined to work his ruin. 
Tn his administration, his hands were so pure, 
that no ground of accusation could be found 
against him. They therefore devised a plan 
by which Daniel’s known and tried fidelity 
to his religion should work his destruction. 
They procured from the careless and vain king 
a decree, that no one should for thirty days 
offer any prayer or petition to any god or man 
save the king himself, under pain of being 
cast into the lion’s den. The king at 
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once became painfully conscious of his weak 
and criminal conduct, when his most trusted 
servant, Daniel, was accused before him as 
an open transgressor of this decree, and his 
punishment demanded. Among the Medes 
and Persians there was a singular restraint 
upon despotism —which while at the first 
view it seemed to give intensity to the 
exercise of despotic power, really tended to 
deter the kings from hasty and ill-considered 
decisions, by compelling them to feel. the 
evil consequences with which they were 
attended. The king’s word was irrevocable 
law. He-could not himself dispense with 
the consequences of his own acts. Of this 
Darius was reminded: and he saw at once 
that he was precluded from interfering in 
behalf of his friend. It is a beautiful illus- 
tration of the great truth, which appears as 
the main argument of this chapter, namely, 
that the glory of God was promoted among 
the heathen by the captivity of his people,— 
that the king himself was already s6 well 
acquainted with the character and power of 
Jehovah, that he spontaneously rested him- 
self upon the hope, that, although unable 
himself to deliver him from this well-laid 
snare, the God whom Daniel served would cer- 
tainly not suffer h'm to perish. The prophet 
was cast into the lion’s den; and the mouth 
thereof was closed with a sealed stone. The 
king spent the night sleepless and in sorrow. 
Impelled by his vague hopes, he hastened early 
in the morning to the cavern, and cried in a 
doleful voice, ‘‘O Daniel, servant of the 
living God, hath thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, been able to deliver thee from 
the lions?” To the unutterable joy and 
astonishment of the king, the quiet voice 
of Daniel returned an affirmative answer, 
assuring the king of his perfect safety. In- 
stantly the cavern was opened, the servant 
of God drawn forth ; and his accusers were 
cast in, and immediately destroyed by the 
savage inmates of the den. This striking 
interposition induced the king to issue a 
proclamation, to the same ultimate effect as 
that which Nebuchadnezzar had issued in a 
former time. He wrote unto “‘ all peoples, 
nations, and languages, that dwell in all 
the earth,”’ charging them to ‘tremble and 
fear before the God of Daniel; for he is 
the God that liveth, and is steadfast forever, 
and his kingdom shall not be destroyed, and 
his dominion shall be even unto the end.” 
Tt would not be easy to overrate the im- 
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portance of the diffusion of such truths as 
these through the length and breadth of the 
Median empire. 

It was the established policy of the 
Medes and Persians to conciliate the good 
will of the subject states, by leaving the 
practical government in the hands of native 
pees Darius, therefore, as we may col- 


“lect from Berosus, appointed Nabonadius, a 


Babylonian noble, unconnected with the 
royal family, to be viceroy, or king under 
him. This appointment was confirmed or 
continued by Cyrus, when he succeeded to 
the general empire on the death of his 
uncle, in B. C. 551. 

During the first years of his reign, Cyrus 
was too much occupied in foreign wars to 
pay much attention to Babylon; and this 
gave Nabonadius an opportunity to assert 


his independence, and to maintain it until 


the hero was at leisure to call him to ac- 
count. This was not until B. C. 538, 
when this great prince marched against 
Babylon, with the determination to crown his 
many victories by its reduction. Nabona- 
dius, on his part, seems to have been en- 
couraged by his diviners (Isa. xliv. 25), to 
repose much confidence in his own resources, 
and in the stability of the kingdom he had 
established. He ventured to meet the 
Persian army on its advance toward the 
city ; but was defeated in a pitched battle, 
and driven back to abide a siege within the 
walls of Babylon. Still all was not lost; 
for not only was the city strongly fortified, 
but a siege by blockade was likely to be 
indefinitely protracted, as the town not only 
possessed immense stores of provisions, but 
the consumption of them would be greatly 
lessened by means of the large open spaces 
within the city, in which all kinds of prod- 
uce could be raised to a considerable extent. 
In fact, the siege continued for two years, 
and Babylon was then only taken by a 
remarkable stratagem. Cyrus observed 
that the town lay the most exposed on the 
side of the river, and therefore he caused a 
new bed to be dug for its waters; and at 
an appointed time, by night, the dikes were 
eut, and the Euphrates rolled its humbled 


* “ Thus saith Jehovah of his anointed, 
Of Cyrus, whose right hand I hold fast, 
That I may subdue nations before him, 
And ungird the loins of kings; 
That I may open before him the valves, 
And the gates shall not be shut; 
I myself will march on before thee, 
And will make the crooked places straight, 
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stream into this new channel; and the old 
one, left dry, offered a free: passage to the 
exulting Persians. Even yet, however, 
their condition, in the bed of the river, 
might have been perilous, and a vigilant 
enemy might have surprised them as in a 
net; but that night a public festival was 
celebrated in Babylon, and all there was 
confusion and drunkenness. From this, as 
well as from the little reason to apprehend 
danger on that side, the gates leading from the 
quays into the city were that night left open, 
so that an easy and unopposed access was 
offered to the army of Cyrus, and the king 
was horror-struck and paralyzed, as succes- 
sive messengers arrived in haste from the 
various distant quarters of the city, to inform 
him that the Persians had entered there, — 
and thus to learn, that, at both extremities 
at once, great Babylon was taken, B. C. 
536. : 

Daniel was still alive, and there is evi- 
dence that Cyrus knew and valued his char- 
acter. The apocryphal history of Bel and 
Dragon says that Cyrus conversed much 
with him, and honored him above all his 
friends. But we have better evidence in 
effects which, seeing Daniel still lived, may 
very safely be, in some degree, referred to 
the instruction and counsel which the now 
very aged prophet was able to give. 

There is an important and most striking 
prophecy by Isaiah (xliv. 24, to xlv. 6) in 
which Cyrus is mentioned by name, and his 
exploits predicted, more than a century be- 
fore his birth. To him it is expressly 
addressed, and in terms of tenderness and 
respect, which was never, in any other in- 
stance, applied to a heathen —if it be just 
to apply that name to Cyrus. In this 
splendid prophecy Jehovah calls Cyrus 
‘my shepherd, who shall perform all my 
pleasure ;”’ and, ‘‘mine anointed.” His 
victories are foretold, and ascribed to Je- 
hovah; and, in a particular manner, the 
taking of Babylon by him is foreshown, 
even to the indication of the very peculiar 
manner in which that conquest was 
achieved.* And the object of all this — 
of his existence, of his acts, and even of 


The valves of brass will I break asunder, 

And the bars of iron willI hew down. 

And I will give to thee the treasures of darkness, 
And stores deeply hid in secret places ; 

That thou mayest know that I, JEHOVAH, 

That call thee by name, am the God of Israel. 
For the sake of Jacob my servant, 

And of Israel my chosen one, 
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this prophecy concerning him and them — 
is declared, with marked emphasis, to be, 
that he may be in a condition to restore the 
captivity of Judah, and that such convic- 
tions*might be wrought in him as might 
incline to fulfil this his vocation, and to 
become acquainted with the supreme and 
sole power of Jehovah. And the careful 
reader will not fail to note in this sublime 
address to one destined to live in a future 
generation, not only a clear assertion of the 
unity of God, and his universal power and 
providence, but a distinct blow at the peculiar 
superstition of Cyrus and his people —which 
consisted in the adoration of two principles 
—the good and evil, represerted by light 
and darkness. Hence the emp’ asis of — 


“T form the light, and create darkness ; 
I make peace, and create evil.” 


We can easily ‘imagine the impression 
which the perusal of these prophecies would 
make upon the ingenuous mind of this great 
man, accompanied by the explanations which 
Daniel could pour into his willing ears, and 
with the further intimation, collected from 
the prophecies ‘of Jeremiah respecting the 
seventy years of the captivity, that the time 
of the restoration was then arrived, and him- 
self the long pre-determined instrument of 
giving effect to the divine intention. His 
consciousness of all this is evinced in the 
proclamation, which he issued the same year 
that Babylon was taken. This proclamation 
is to be regarded as the final acknowledg- 
ment from the conquering foreign kings of 
the supremacy of Jehovah, and it was most 
interesting from the distinctness with which 
this acknowledgment is conveyed — ‘‘ Thus 
saith Cyrus king of Persia — Jenovan, the 
God of the heavens, hath given me all the 
kingdoms of the earth; and he hath charged 
me to build for himself a temple in Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah.’”? In this he 
manifestly alludes to the charge conveyed in 
the prophecy — 


“Who [Jenova] saith of Cyrus, He is my 
‘shepherd ! 
And he shall perform all my pleasures; 
Eyen saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built; 
To the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid.” 


T have even called thee by name: 

I have surnamed thee, yet Me thou knowest not. 
I am JEHOVAH, and there is none else; 

There is no God besides me. 

I pect thee though thou hast not known me; 
That they may know, from the rising of the sun, 
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Accordingly, the proclamation proceeded 
not only to grant free permission for such of 
the seed of Abraham as thought proper to 
return to their own land, but also com- 
manded the authorities of the places in which 
they lived to afford every facility to their 
remigration. 

Before accompanying them on their re- 
turn, it may be well to contemplate the results 
of the circumstances which have been related, 
as affecting the position of the captive Jews 
during the period through which we have 
passed. 

There is certainly nothing to suggest that 
their condition was one of abject wretched- 
ness. This is in some degree shown by the 
high offices enjoyed by Daniel and his three 
friends; and hy the distinction conferred 
upon King Jehoiachim by Evil-Merodach. 
He not only enjoyed the first rank over all 
the kings then at Babylon, but ate at the table 
of the monarch, and received allowances cor- 
responding to his rank. While these cireum- 
stances of honor must have reflected a degree 
of dignity on the exiles, sufficient to protect 
them from being ill-treated or despised, we 
see that there was always some person of 
their nation high in favor and influence at 
court, able to protect them from wrong, and 
probably to secure for them important and 
peculiar privileges. They, most likely, came 
to be considered as respectable colonists, 
enjoying the peculiar protection of the sover- 
eign. Although Jehoiachim did not long 
survive his 1elease from prison, bis son 
Salatbiel, and his grandson Zerubbabel un- 
doubtedly partook in and succeeded to the 
respect which he received. If the story in 
the apocryphal book of Esdras (1 Esd. iii., 
iv.) of the discussion before Darius, in which 
Zerubbabel won the prize, be a mere fiction, 
it is still at least probable that the young 
prince, although he held no office, had free 
access to the court; which privilege must 
have afforded him many opportunities: of 
alleviating the condition of his countrymen. 
It is even not improbable that (as is implied 
in the apocryphal story of Susannah, and as 
the tradition of the Jews affirm) the exiles 
had magistrates and a prince from their own 
number. Jehoiachim, and after him Salathiel 


And from the west, that there is none beside me. 
Iam JEHOVAG, and there is none else: 

I form the light, and create darkness, 

I make peace, and create evil. 

I, JEHOVAH, do all these things.” 
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and Zerubbabel, might have been regarded 
as their princes, in the same manner as 
Jozadak and Jeshua were as their high- 
priests. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that 
their humiliation, as a people punished by 
their God, was always extremely painful, 
and frequently drew on them expressions of 
contempt. The peculiarities of their religion 
afforded many opportunities for the ridicule 
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-and scorn of the Babylonians and Chaldzeans, 


— a striking example of which is given in 


the profanation of the sacred vessels by ~ 


Belshazzar. By such insults they were 


made to feel so much the more sensibly the. 


loss of their houses, their gardens, and fruit- 
ful fields; the leaving of their capital and 
temple, and the cessation of the public 
solemnities of their religion. (See Jahn, 
chap. 6, sect. 45.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE RESTORATION. — ARTAXERXES, — EZRA. — NEHEMIAH. 


WE consider the great argument of the 
ages chapter to have been, that the 
onor of Jehovah was as adequately main- 
tained, and that the knowledge of his claim 
to be the supreme and only God, to have 
been even more diffused by the dispersion 
of the Hebrews, than it would even have 
been by their continuance in their own land. 
It also appears very clearly to us, that by a 
succession of such operations as those which 
elicited the public acknowledgments of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Darius and Cyrus, and by 
acts which could not but be known to many 
nations, these objects might have been pro- 
moted as well without as by the restoration 
of the Hebrew people to their own land, and 
the re-establishment of the temple service. 
It may then be asked, why it was expedient 
that Judah should be at all restored; and, 
being restored, why Israel—the ten tribes 
—were not? These interesting questions 
we cannot discuss in the extent which they 
deserve ; but we may suggest, that since, by 
immutable promises, the privilege had been 
secured to the seed of Abraham of uphold- 
ing the standard of divine truth in the world, 
until ‘‘ the fulness of times,’’ and since the 
nationality of Judah, wntil then, had been 
anciently secured by the guaranty of the 
Lord’s promise, —it was necessary that a 
restricted restoration, after punishment and 
correction, should for these purposes take 
place. This was all the more necessary, as 


it was from Judah and from the royal house 


of David that, as was well known, he was to 
spring who was to enlighten and redeem the 


world, and to bring in that new creation for | 


which the moral universe groaned as the times 
advanced to their completion. For his 
identity, as the ransomer promised of old, it 
was necessary that the dying struggles of the 


Hebrew nationality should not be yet permit-. 


ted to terminate. And further, inasmuch as 
the bondage of the Hebrews east of the 
Euphrates, had tended in no small degree to 
advance in that quarter the knowledge of the 
great preparatory principles of which the 
Jews were the commissioned conservators, it 
remained for the west to be in like manner 
allowed to catch such glimmerings of light, 
as might make the nations impatient of their 
blindness, and prepare them to hail with 
gladness the future ‘‘day-spring from on 
high.”” And this was, in fact, accomplished 
by the intercourse of the Hebrews with the 
western nations — Egypt, Syria, Asia-Minor, 
Greece, Rome —in subjection, in conflicts, 
or in commerce, 

That Judah was preferred to this vocation, 
and that the ten tribes were not nationally 
or formally restored, must be accounted for 
by the further development of a consideration 
to which the reader’s attention was called in 
the preceding chapter. The political sins 
of Judah were there traeed to the disposition 
to lean rather upon men than upom institu- 
tions. The sin of Israel wag even greater, 
and merited greater severity of punishment. 
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There, not only was the same disposition ex- 
hibited, but the institutions themselves were 
corrupted, alienated, tortured from the objects 
for which they were expressly framed, and, 
with most culpable ingenuity, made subserv- 
ient to the very circumstances against which 
they were designed to operate. In Judah, 
‘the building of God was indeed often 
neglected, often allowed to run to ruin; but 
it was not, as in Israel, made the abiding 
habitation of unclean and evil things. In 
Judah, a good king could purge out abuses 
and correct evils ; but in Israel the tampering 
with institutions was so effective, that the 
best kings were unable to lay an improving 
finger on them. For these things Israel was 
thrown loose from the mercies of God, much 
sooner than Judah ; and the evil had been 
so heinous and deeply rooted, that no promise 
or hope of restoration was held forth, nor did 
any take place. 

By the attention which, through the cap- 
tivity and consequent dispersion of the Jews 
among what was then (if we except Egypt) 
the most civilized nation of the world, had 
been directed to the majesty and providence 
of Jehovah, we consider that a very impor- 
tant part of the mission confided to the 
Hebrews was accomplished ; for an impression 
was made, the effects of which may without 
difficulty be traced to the time of Christ, 
and, therefore, we are thus brought to a sort 
of end in the national history of the Hebrew 
people. Undoubtedly, the real fall of Jeru- 
salem was that which was wrought by the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar ; the real destruction 
was that which the Assyrians worked in the 
north, and the Babylonians in the south; 
and the real dispersion of the race was that 
which took place in consequence of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian captivities. A 
remnant only was preserved, as necessary 
for the remaining objects which have just 
been indicated; and it is the history of that 
remnant which forms the subject of the 
present chapters. 

‘It is unquestionable that this remnant was 
highly fitted for its vocation. The large 
mass of the Israclites were natives of the 
land of their exile, in which they were for 
the most part so comfortably situated that 
only those whose religious zeal and senti- 
ments were above the average warmth, 
would be likely, or did, encounter the dan- 
gers of the desert and the inconveniences 
and anxieties of an unsettled country. The 


circumstances of the remigration were in fact — 


such as to attract only those who were in the 
soundest state of moral health. They were 
also cured of all danger of idolatry, and of 
all disposition to make light of their own 
institutions. That the Hebrews as a body 
profited largely by the correction which they 
had received, is unquestionable — so largely 
indeed that under temptations as great as 
any to which they had in former times 
yielded, idolatry was ever after their ab- 
horrence. And indeed if, during the period 
of the captivity, the proudest heathen were 
made s0 seriously attentive to the God of 
Israel, much more were the Hebrews likely 
to be awakened by the same events to be 
true to their own God. On this point we 
copy the remarks of Professor Jahn :— 

‘«* Among the Hebrews who, agreeably to 
the sanctions of the law, were punished for 
idolatry by total banishment from their 
native land, there were certainly many who 
did not worship idols ; and probably not a 
few, in consequence of this national judg- 
ment, so often predicted, were brought to 
reflect on and to abhor the superstition which 
had been the cause of so great a calamity. 
Others, not wholly relinquishing idolatry, 
still retained a reverence for Jehovah. They 
never, like other transplanted nations, inter- 
mingled with the people among whom they 
were settled, but continued a peculiar race. 
There were doubtless individual exceptions; 
but the nation as such remained distinct. 
The intermingling with pagans, and that 
entire extinction of the Hebrews as a peculiar 
people which must have resulted from it, 
was promoted by the rite of circumcision, 
by the prohibition of many kinds of food 
allowed among other nations, by ceremonial 
impurities, and by various other institutions, 
designed to segregate and consequently to 
preserve the nation. These usages had by 
time become a second nature, so that any 
intimate connection with Gentiles was a 
matter of considerable difficulty. The 
ancient favors of Jehovah, the miraculous 
deliverances which he had vouchsafed ex- 
clusively to them, and the promises he had 
given them for futurity, were not easily 
forgotten. The fulfilment of so many prophe- 
cies respecting the fallof the Assyrian empire - 
and of the city of Nineveh, 
the Babylonian captivity and the destruction 
of Jerusalem, must have raised Jehovah in 


their eyes far above all idols ; and the very. 


respecting — 


well calculated to awaken reflection, and 
thus become a bitter but powerful antidote 


_ to their propensity to idolatry. Many Israel- 


ites, therefore, in Assyria and Media (as the 
book of Tobit testifies) persisted in the sincere 
worship of Jehovah ; neither could the Jews 
in Babylon, and those by the River Chebar, 
fall easily into idolatry, while such men as 
Ezekiel and Daniel were constantly and 
earnestly reminding them of the God whom 
they were bound to serve. 

‘“‘The prophecies of Ezekiel, relating for 
the most part to events near at hand, were 
accomplished before the eyes of the un- 
believing exiles ; and every fulfilment was a 
new proof that Jehovah, the author of these 
predictions, was the God and ruler of the 
world. Thus there were repeated oppor- 
tunities to remind this superstitious people of 
Jehovah their God. The remarkable prophe- 
cy respecting the conquest and destruction 
of the powerful city Tyre, which was so 
speedily accomplished, is particularly worthy 
of notice. By such striking accomplishments 
of the prophecies respecting occurrences near 
at hand, the belief of predictions of more 
distant events was strengthened, and the 
eyes of the Hebrews were eagerly directed 
toward the future.”’ 

Thus, and through the deliverance which 
Jehovah wrought in behalf of his persecuted 
servants, —and through the acknowledg- 
ments which were extorted from the pagan 
monarchs under whose yoke the necks of 
Israel and Judah were placed, — ‘‘ God 
pursued them (so to speak) with the effica- 
cious dealings of his providence, with miracles 
and prophecies, in order to compel them to 
preserve the true religion, and to place them 
m a situation in which it would hardly be 
possible for them to exchange the worship 
of the creator and governor of the world for 
the worship of idols. By the prophet 
Ezekiel (Hzek. xx. 32-44), Jehovah declares 
in so many words that even if the Hebrews 
desired to become united with the heathen, 
it should not be done}; and that he would 
himself find means effectually to prevent the 
execution of such a design” (Jahn, ii. 1, 


‘sect. 58, Ruckker der zehen Stamme). 


That the restoration to Palestine, which 
now took place, is, at least primarily, that of 
which the prophets delivered such glowing 
predictions, very few who carefully examine 
the subject will find reason to doubt. The 


\ 
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‘punishment they were then suffering was! more closely the matter is examined, the 


more clearly the details of the prophecy will 
be found to agree with this fulfilment. We 
are quite aware that the large terms and 
forcible expressions employed by the prophets 
have.led all the Jews and many Christians 
into the expectation of a more brilliant and 
complete restoration than on this occasion 
took place. Our undertaking is however to 
record past events rather than to undertake 
the development of prophecies which may be 


deemed unfulfilled. That these prophecies 


have a further meaning beyond the literal 
and primary purport, we take to be evinced 
not only by the glowing language employed, 
but by the present condition of the Hebrew 
nation, ‘‘ like a column left standing amid the 
wreck of worlds and the ruins of nature ”’ 
(Trans. of the Parisian Sanhedrim, p. 68, 
1807), in which they manifestly remain 
awaiting destinies yet to come ; but that these 
destinies include the restoration and inde- 
pendent and happy settlement of the nation 
in Palestine, we hold to be considerably less 
certain and less important than has of late 
years been made to appear. 

Now, by the decree of Cyrus, the moun- 
tains were made low and the valleys filled 
for the return of the Hebrews to their own 
land. But seeing that only the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin — conventionally re- 
garded as one tribe — formally returned to 
Palestine, it becomes an interesting question 
— What became of the other ten tribes? 

As the invitation of Cyrus was directed to 
all the people of Jehovah, and proclaimed 
throughout his empire, there is every reason 
to conclude that not a few of the ten tribes 
returned to Palestine. Those who supposed 
they could improve their condition by re- 
moving, would attach themselves here and 
there to a caravan of merchants, and proceed 
to the land of their fathers. But as they 
arrived one after another, and in small compa- 
nies, their return is not particularly noticed in 
a history so concise. _ There might even have 
been many Israelites in the first great caravan 
under Zerubbabel; but, however this may 
be, it is highly probable that the Israelites 
returned in considerable numbers, as soon as 
they heard of the settlement and the prosper- 
ity of their brethren in Palestine. Most of 
these arrivals were probably subsequent to 
the close of the Old Testament canonical 
history, and when the restored nation had 
acquired a somewhat settled form. But 
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' whether their return were early or late, it is 
certain that at least a portion of them did 
return, for the history of later periods men- 
tions Israelites as settled in Galilee and 
Berea (1 Mac. v. 9-24) long before the 
time of Christ. But connecting themselves 
with the tribe of Judah, they finally lost the 
name of Israelites, and all Hebrews were 
indiscriminately designated as Jews. 

But since many of the tribe of Judah chose 
toremain in the land of their exile, it is reason- 
able to suppose that still greater numbers of 
the Israelites who had lived in those countries 
200 years longer, would feel little inclination 
to exchange the comforts they there enjoyed 
for the uncertain advantages of Palestine. 
But as the jealousy between Judah and Israel 
had now ceased, according to the predictions of 
the prophets, those Israelites also who remained 
in exile joined themselves to the tribe of 
Judah, which was in the possession of the tem- 
ple, and, consequently, they too received the 
denomination of Jews. 

On these grounds Professor Jahn conceives 
that all questions and investigations for the 
purpose of ascertaining what has become of 
the ten tribes, and whether it is likely they 
will ever be discovered, are superfluous and 
idle. We are not ourselves quite so clear 
that this is the case. We grant indeed that 
there is no good reason for expecting to find 
the remnant of the ten tribes as distinct from 
the remnant of Judah ; but that traces of the 
Hebrews of both captivities, without dis- 
tinction of tribes, may be found in the 
countries in which they were so long located, 
there is much reason to conclude. We say 
im those countries, for the reasons which 
prevented them from returning to Palestine 
were as operative in preventing their migration 
in any other direction. Indeed, while the 
second temple stood, one would expect that 
such of them as were disposed to migrate at 
all, would return to the land of their fathers, 
as many of them, no doubt, did. But, 
apart from this preference, there was much 
reason for their remaining in Media ; for the 
empire which comprehended that country, 
continued long to be possessed by a nation 
which was quite able to protect them and 
make their homes secure ; while the religion 
which it professed was more in agreement 
with that of Moses, and less revolting to the 
peculiar notions of the Hebrews, than any 
other they could find in the world, It is 
certain also, that for a long course of ages a 
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large remnant of the captivity of Judah 


remained in Babylonia, and this so much 
composed of the élite of the nation, as to 
secure the respect of the Jews who returned 
to Palestine and multiplied there — all traces 
of which estimation of the Babylonian Jews 
is not even at this day wholly obliterated ; 
and this fact would suggest the probability 
of a similar local fixity of the ten tribes in 
Media and Assyria. Indeed the probability 
is the greater, from the fact that in those coun- 
tries, as history proves, they would be much 
less liable to be disturbed by wars and 
troubles than the Jews of Babylonia. It is 
probably under such a elass of impressions, 
that the Jews themselves have generally been 
disposed to look for traces of the ten tribes 
in that direction. Nor, as it would appear, 
has the search been quite abortive. 

In the twelfth century of Christ, the dis- 
trict referred to at page 393 was visited by 
the Spanish Jew, Benjamin of Tudela. 
After speaking of large congregations of 
Jews in this quarter, he comes to Amaria 
[which Major Rawlinson regards as the same 
as Halah, now Holwan], where he found 
25,000 Jews. ‘‘ This congregation forms 
part of those,’’ says Rabbi Benjamin, ‘‘ who 
live in the mountains of Chaphton, which 
amount to more than 100, extending to the 
frontiers of Media. These Jews are descend- 
ants of those who were originally led into 
captivity by King Shalmaneser. They speak 
the Syriac language, and among them are 
many excellent talmudie scholars.”?* Ben- 
jamin then gives the history of the false 
Messiah, David El Roy, who sprang from 
the, city of Amaria, and whose romantic 
history has lately been made familiar to the 
English public. 

Recently, the Rabbi David D’Beth Hillel 
has much obscure and dispersed talk about 
the fragments of the tribes whieh he found in 
the same shad But the following state- 
ment by Major Rawlinson will give more 
satisfaction to the reader : — 

“Tf the Samaritan captives can be sup- 
posed to have retained to the present day any 
distinct individuality of character, perhaps 
the Kalhurs, who are believed to have inhab- 
ited from the remotest antiquity those regions 
around Mount Zagros, preserve in their name 
the title of Calah [Halah]. They state 


* The itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tu- 
dela. Translated and edited by A. Asher. Ber- 
lin, 1840. 


‘of these incarnations. 


themselves to be descended from Roham, or 


Nebuchadnezzar, the conqueror of the Jews, 
—perhaps an obscure tradition of their real 
origin. They have many Jewish names 
among them, and, above all, their general 
physiognomy is strongly indicative of an 
Israelitish descent. The Iliyat of this tribe 
now mostly profess Mohammedanism ; but a 
part of them, together with the Gurans, who 


acknowledge themselves to be an offset of 


the Kalhurs, and most of the other tribes of 
the neighborhood, are still of the ’Ali-Iahi 
persuasion —a faith which bears evident 
marks of Judaism, singularly amalgamated 
with Sabeean, Christian, and Mohammedan 
legends. The tomb of Baba Yadgar, in the 
pass of Zardah, is regarded as their holy 
place; and this, at the time of the Arab 
invasion of Persia, was regarded as the 
abode of Elias. The ’Ali-Ilahis believe in 
a series of successive incarnations of the god- 
head, amounting to a thousand and one, 
Benjamin, Moses, Elias, David, Jesus Christ, 
Ali, and his tutor Salman, a joint develop- 
ment, the Imam Husein, and the Haf-tan 
(the seven bodies), are considered the chief 
The Haf-tan were 
seven Pirs, or spiritual guides, who lived in 
the early ages of Islam, and each, wor- 
shipped as the Deity, is an object of adora- 
tion in some particular part of Kurdistan — 
Baba Yadgar was one of these. The whole 
of the incarnations were thus regarded as one 
and the same person, the bodily form of the 
Divine manifestation being alone changed ; 
but the most perfect development is supposed 
to have taken place in the persons of Benja- 
min, David, and Ali.’’ Referring to the 
passage already adduced from Rabbi Benja- 
min, the major notices that he appears to 
have considered the whole of these ’Ali- 
Ilahis as Jews, and remarks, ‘“‘ It is possible 
that in his time their religion was less cor- 
rupted.”’ * 

‘Abandoning this subject for the present, 
we may now be allowed to return to the 
historical narrative. 

All obstacles being removed, and every 
facility afforded, Zerubbabel, the grandson 
of King Jehoiachim, and Jeshua, a grandson 
of the high-priest Jozadak, with ten of the 
principal elders, prepared themselves for the 
journey home. The number of the remnant 


* Geographical Journal, vol. ix. part 1, p. 
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| who joined these heads of the nation was, in 
round numbers, 50,000, including 7,337 
male and female servants.t This large body 
was composed chiefly, it would seem, of 
members of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, 
and Levi, although the comparatively high 
number of the remigrants supports the proba- 
bility that a considerable proportion were of 
the ten tribes. The prophet Daniel, who 
must at this time have been about ninety 
years old, remained at the court of Cyrus, 
where he could probably render much more 
service to his nation than by returning to 
Palestine. 

Those who were to return assembled from 
all quarters at an appointed place, according 
to the usual method of collecting a caravan, 
furnished with provisions and other things 
necessary for the journey. Their camels, 
horses, and beasts of burden, amounted to 
eight thousand one hundred and thirty-six. 
Zerubbabel, on whom devolved the serious 
responsibility of directing this immense cara- 
van, received from Cyrus the sacred. vessels 
of the temple, and was intrusted with the 
very large contributions toward the rebuild- 
ing of the sacred edifice made by those of 
the Hebrew race who chose to remain behind, 
Zerubbabel was not only appointed leader or 
sheik of the caravan, but the office of gov- 
ernor of Judzea was intrusted to him. ‘This 
appointment may probably be attributed not 
more to the circumstance which inclined 
Cyrus to show peculiar favor to the nation, 
than to the general policy of the Persian 
{kings in leaving the governments of con- 
quered provinces to native governors, when- 
ever this could be done with safety. Several 
months were consumed in preparations for 
the journey; and encumbered as they were 
with baggage and young children, and there- 
fore obliged to travel slowly, the journey 
itself occupied four months. 

The ‘‘seventy years”? of the captivity 
were completed by the time they arrived ; 
and they were now to settle in their own 
land, governed by their own laws, and form- 
ing a distinct commonwealth. The Persian 
sovereignty was not a calamity, but a 
benefit, from the protection and security 
which it gave to a colony as yet too weak for 
independence. : 

The people dispersed themselves on their 


+ The number of the congregation was 42,620, 
which, with 7,337 servants, makes 49,957. 
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arrival in search of their native cities and 
of necessaries for their families. But in 
the following month, being the seventh of 
the Jewish year, they all assembled at Jeru- 
salem to celebrate the feast of tabernacles. 
On this occasion an altar was reared upon 
the ruins of the temple, and the customary 
sacrifices were offered ; and on this altar the 
daily morning and evening sacrifices were 
afterward continued. 

In the second month of the second year 
of their return, the people again assembled 
at Jerusalem, to lay the foundation of the 
temple, the preparations for which, through 
the voluntary contributions of the people 
and the elders, were now completed. This 
was a most joyful occasion to all but the old 
people ; and very loud were the shouts of 
gladness which were raised: but, loud as 
were the sounds of rejoicing, they were 
neutralized by the wailings of the old people, 
who had seen “the holy and beautiful 
house’ in which their fathers praised Je- 
hovah; and who wept bitterly and loudly 
at the comparison: for they could perceive 
that the edifice would neither be so large, 
so magnificent, nor so richly ornamented as 
the temple of Solomon. It is true, as ap- 
pears from the record found at Echatana in 
‘the time of Darius Hystaspes, that Cyrus 
had directed that the temple should be twice 
as large as that of Solomon, and that the 
expense should be defrayed from the royal 
treasury. But either the proper officers 
had neglected to give effect to these orders, 
or the Jews were backward to avail them- 
selves of the full extent of the monarch’s 
bounty, lest they should awaken the envy 
of the worshippers of Ormuzd, and expose 
themselves to their persecutions. From 
whatever cause, it is certain that they did 
not build the temple so large as the decree 
of Cyrus allowed. (Hara iv. 1-5.) 

The Persian governors of Syria and 
Palestine offered no opposition to the settle- 
ment of the Jews in their own country or 
to their proceedings there. No doubt, there- 
fore, orders corresponding to the tenor of 
the decree under which the restoration took 


* “The intermixture of the Samaritans with 
the Jews might have rendered the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecies concerning the family and 
birth of the Messiah less clear — might have 
re-introduced idolatry among the restored Jews, 
now completely abhorrent from it, and in various 
ways defeated the grand objects of Providence in 
selecting and preserving a peculiar people. In 
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place, had been forwarded to them. This. 
indeed is stated by Josephus, ‘although such 
orders, being sent direct to the Persian 
magistrates, are not noticed by Ezra. But 
opposition, persevering and venomous, came 
from another and probably unexpected 
quarter. This was from the colonists whom 
the Assyrian kings had planted in the land 
of Israel, and who had intermarried with 
the remaining Israelites, and now formed 
one people with them under the name of 


Ancient Persian Dress. 


(Persepolis.) 


Samaritans. It does not appear that the 
Samaritans were, at this time, completely 
purged of the idolatries which their fathers 
had brought from foreign lands; yet the 
measures employed to enlighten them with 
the knowledge of the true God seem grad- 
ually to have produced a considerable effect. 
The return of the Jews from their seventy 
years’ captivity so clearly evinced the over- 
ruling providence of Jehovah, that the 
Samaritans were extremely desirous to join 
in rebuilding his temple and celebrating his 
worship: ‘* They said unto the chief of the 
fathers, ‘Let us build with you; for we 
seek your God, as ye do; and we have done 
sacrifice to him since the days of Esarhaddon, 
king of Assyria, who brought us up hither.’ ”” 
This proposal was steadily rejected by the 
Jews; and, whatever their motives may 
have been, it is easy to discern important 
reasons in consequence of which this rejec- 
tion appears to have been subservient to the 
purposes of the divine economy.* 


consequence of this rejection and the alienation it 
roduced, the Jews probably became more vigilant 
im preserving the strictness, and the Samaritans 
more jealous in emulating the purity, of the 
Mosaic ritual. They became hostile, and there- 
fore unsuspected guardians and vouchers of the 
integrity of the sacred text, particularly of the 
Pentateuch. And while the Jews in general, 


Finding they could not prevail, the 
‘Samaritans used every means in their power 
to thwart the enterprise. Their influence at 
the Persian court appears to have been 
considerable, owing perhaps, as Josephus 
suggests, to their claiming to be of Median 
and Persian origin. Through this influence 
they managed, during the latter days of 
Cyrus, who was either absent in foreign 
wars or not at leisure to attend to such pro- 
vincial matters, to oppose such obstacles to 
the progress of the work that the people 
got disheartened, and discontinued the build- 
ing. This discouragement continued during 
the succeeding reigns of Cambyses and of 
Smerdis the magian ; nor was the work re- 
sumed until the second year of Darius Hys- 
taspes. 

The proceedings of the Samaritans in this 
matter naturally excited the enmity of the 
Jews; and thus was laid the foundation 
of the hatred between the two nations, 

‘which new provocations continually —in- 
creased, until, at last, all friendly intercourse 
between them was entirely discontinued. 

Cyrus died seven years after the restora- 
tion of the Jews. The reigns of Cam- 
byses his son, and of the usurping magian 
Smerdis (seven months), occupied together 
eight years. Darius Hystaspes, one of the 
seven nobles who slew the intrusive magian, 
was elected king, B. CO. 521. 

_ At Jerusalem, the people had by this 
time lost their zeal in a work which had 
been so much obstructed, and, counting 
from the destruction of the former temple 
instead of from the commencement. of the 
captivity, they argued that the time for 
the rebuilding of the sacred edifice had not 
et arrived. But while they erected fine 
uildings for their own use, and bestowed 
much expense and labor on the mere orna- 
mental parts of their own dwellings, this was 
obviously a mere pretence, and provoked 
the severe reproaches of the prophet Haggai, 
who attributed to this neglect the drought, 
and consequent failure of crops, which had 
then occurred; and was authorized to 
promise the blessings of plenty from the 
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time they should recommence the building 
of the temple. And, to neutralize the 
discouragements arising from the detractive 
or sorrowful comparisons of the old men 
who had seen the temple of Solomon, he 
was commissioned to deliver the celebrated 


prophecy : — 


“ Thus saith the Lord of hosts: 
Yet once more, and in a little while, 
And I will shake the heavens and the earth, 
And the sea and the dry land ; 
And I will shake all the nations, 
And the Desire of all nations shall come, 
And I will fill this house with glory, saith the 
Lord of hosts. 
The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith 
the Lord of hosts. 
The glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former, saith the Lord of hosts. 
And in this place will I give peace, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” — Hag. ii. 6-9. 


The prophecies of Zechariah tended to the | 
same objects as those of Haggai; and in 
consequence of their forcible representations, 
the building of the temple was resumed with 
rekindled zeal. To this resumption of the 
work, after so long a suspension, the Samar- 
itans succeeded in drawing the attention of 
Tatnai, the Persian general-governor of Syria, 
who, being a man of impartial justice, deter- 
mined to go himself to Jerusalem to inves- 
tigate the matter. He there demanded the 
authority of the Jewish chiefs for their oper- 
ations, and was referred by them to the edict 
of Cyrus. Tatnai sent a clear and rigidly 
unbiassed report of the matter to the king, 
and did not deem it necessary to direct the 
present suspension of the work. The refer- 
ence to the Persian court could not have 
been made under more favorable cireum- 
stances ; for Darius was of a mild and just 
character; and, still more, was a devoted 
admirer of Cyrus, and disposed to pay the 
highest respect to his acts and intentions.* 
The king, on receiving the report of Tatnai, 
directed a search to be made among the 
archives of the kingdom. It was naturally 
sought at first among the records kept in 
the treasure house at Babylon. It was not 
found there ; but a roll containing the edict 


blinded by their national prejudices, could see in 
the promised Messiah only a national and temporal 
deliverer, the Samaritans appear to have judged 
of his pretensions with more justice and success.” 
—Dean Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch, p. 
347. 5th Ed. 1839. 

* Hystaspes, the father of Darius, was high in 
the confidence and favor of Cyrus, and he (and 


very probably his son) could not but have known 
so eminent person as Daniel when at the court of 
Susa. Indeed, the wisdom of Daniel appears to 
have been a proverb (Hzckiel xxviii, 3). It is 
remarkable that Hystaspes ultimately succeeded 
(under his son) to the very office of archimagus, 
or master of the magians, which Daniel had for- 
merly occupied. 
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was ultimately discovered in the record 
chamber of the palace at Achmetha (Hcba- 
tana). It directed not only that the temple 
should be rebuilt, and of larger dimensions 
than before, but that the expenses should be 
defrayed out of the royal treasury. The 
king directed a copy of this edict to be for- 
' warded to Tatnai, together with a letter, in 
which he was enjoined not to obstruct the 
building, but zealously to forward it, to de- 
fray the expenses out of the royal revenues 


accruing within his government, and also 
to furnish the priests with such animals as 
were necessary for the sacrifices, with wheat, 
salt, wine, and oil, from day to day, for the 
divine service. ‘‘ That they may offer sacri- 
fices of a sweet savor to the God of heaven, 
and pray for the life of the king and of his 
sons.’ The letter concluded with an order 
(apparently levelled at the Samaritans), 
that whosoever obstructed the execution of 
the decree should be hanged, and their 


RECORD CHAMBER.* 


houses demolished : and an imprecation was 
added on all kings and people who should 
attempt to destroy the house of God. 

This transaction gives a very favorable 
idea of the good order and efficient adminis- 
tration of the Persian government; while 
the concluding direction affords another and 
very important illustration of the honor which 
Jehovah had obtained for his name among 
the heathen through the eastward dispersion 
of the Hebrews. Indeed, the ’ edict of 


Cyrus, which was on this occasion brought 
to light, contained such a declaration of rey- 
erence for, and dependence on, Jehovah, as 
alone could not but have had. great weight 
upon the mind of Darius. It may be re- 
marked, indeed, that Darius himself was a 
disciple and supporter of Zoroaster, the 
reformer of the magian religion, who is sup- 
posed to have profited largely by his inter- 
course with the Hebrew captives and 
prophets in Babylon. 


‘* The cut actually represents the library at 
Constantinople, but it is applicable to the present 
subject, as showing the manner in which records, 


books, &c., are (and probably were anciently) 
kept by the Orientals. 
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Under these favoring auspices, the work 
proceeded with renewed spirit; and four 
years after, being the sixth of Darius (B. C. 
516), the temple was completed. It was 
dedicated with great solemnity, of which 
there has ever since been an annual com- 
memoration in ‘‘ The Feast of Dedication.” 
In the following month the Passover was 
celebrated in a regular and solemn manner, 
for the first time since the restoration. The 
temple service was then re-established as 
before the Captivity; Jeshua, the high- 
priest, encouraging the other priests and the 
Levites by his example to attend to their 
peculiar duties. 

The Jews appear to have been undisturbed 
during the remainder of the thirty-six years 
in which Darius reigned. It is possible, 
indeed, that some difficulty arose in the lat- 
ter years of that reign from their relation to 
the Persian empire. Darius, whose whole 
reign was occupied in foreign and generally 
successful war, had then extended his oper- 
ations westward. After the Persians had 
lost the battle of Marathon in B. C. 490, 
Darius made immense preparations for re- 
newing the war, which kept all Asia in a 
ferment for three years: in the fourth Keypt 
revolted, which occasioned the division of 
the army into tyo, one to act against Greece, 
and the other against Egypt. But just as 
all preparations were completed, Darius died, 
B. C. 485. Now, as the rendezvous of the 
army in this expedition against Egypt was 
in the neighborhood of the Hebrew territory, 
it is in every way likely that the Jews were 
obliged to participate in its operations ; or it 
is possible that they obtained an exemption 
from personal service on condition of sup- 
plying the army with provisions. 

Xerxes completed the intentions of his 
father as to Egypt, which he succeeded in 
again bringing under the Persian yoke. His 
subsequent gigantic plans and operations 
against Greece, however important, claim 
no notice in this place. As the resources 
of the empire were on this occasion taxed to 
the uttermost, there is no reason to suppose 
that the Jews were able to avoid contributing 
toward this vast undertaking, either by 
their property or personal service, or by 
both. At the commencement of his reign 
the Samaritans made some attempt to preju- 


* Bzra iv. 6-23. The whole passage is referred 
to this reign in the text (after Howe and Hales), 
under the impression that where it stands in the 
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dice him against the inhabitants of Judah 
and Jerusalem. But the king confirmed 
in every particular the grants made by his 


father. Xerxes is the Ahasuerus of Hazra 
iv. 6. (See also Joseph. Antiq., xi. 4, 8; 
xi. 5,1.) 


He was succeeded in B. C. 464 by his 
son Artaxerxes Longimanus, whose protracted 
reign was replete with incidents most impor- 
tant and interesting to the Jews. At the 
beginning of it they began regularly to 
rebuild Jerusalem, and to surround it by 
awall. But they were stopped in their. 
work by an order from the king, in conse- 
quence of a letter of complaint from the 
principal Samaritan officers, who described 
Jerusalem, truly enough, as ‘‘a rebellious 
and bad city ;”’ and warned him that if the » 
city were rebuilt and fortified, the inhabit- 
ants were sure to prove seditious as in 
former times, and would be likely to raise 
up troubles, and endanger the Persian do- 
minion ia that quarter. They appealed to 
the archives of the empire to prove that the 
town had been demolished and dismantled 
om account of its rebellion and seditions. 
The records were accordingly consulted, and 
the fact being found as thus stated, the king 
delayed not to send a letter authorizing the 
Samaritan chiefs to stop the work until 
further orders. This they forthwith did, 
and with no gentle hand.* This opposition 
of the Samaritans was remarkably well- 
timed, and hence, in all probability, its sue- 
cess. Immediately on the death of Xerxes, 
Egypt had again revolted from the Persian 
yoke (Diod. lib. iii.) ; the Samaritans there- 
fore could not have chosen a fitter’ opportu- 
nity to carry their point, or a stronger argu- 
ment to work upon the king’s fears, than the 
danger that might result from allowing the 
Jews to fortify their city. For, strengthened 
and increased as they were in the seventy- 
two years since their return, it might be 
apprehended that, as in former times, they 
would not only themselves follow the exam- 
ple of Egypt by refusing to pay tribute, but 
that they might offer serious obstruction to 
the Persian army to be employed in the 
reduction of Egypt, in going or returning 
through Palestine. 

After he had subdued all his domestic 
foes and competitors for the crown, Arta- 


original narrative it is an historical anticipation, 
and not in its proper chronological place. 
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xerxes, in the third year of his reign, cele- 
brated at Susa the general and protracted 
rejoicing which usually attended the settle- 
ment of a new king on the throne. At a 
public banquet, the king, in his cups proba- 
bly, had the folly to send for the queen, 
Vashti, that the banqueters might be wit- 
nesses of her extreme beauty. An order 
80 repugnant to the customs of women, the 
queen was under the necessity of disobeying, 
and disobedience, whatever were the cause, 
‘could net be allowed to pass unpunished. 
All the sages of Persia held that, to prevent 
the evil effects of this example, it was neces- 
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sary that the queen should be deposed, and — 


that the act of deposition should be accom- 
panied by a decree that every man should 
bear rule in his own house! So Vashti 
was deposed; and, ultimately, a beautiful 
Jewish damsel named Hsther was promoted 


to her place, in the fourth year of Arta- 


Xerxes. 

The king had now leisure to turn his 
attention to Egypt, and in the course of the 
expedition to bring that -country back to its 
subjection, which was happily concluded in 
the sixth year of his reign. He had proba- 
bly sufficient opportunity to become ac- 
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quainted with the present character and 
position of the Jews, and with the claims to 
his favor which they derived from the edicts 
of Cyrus and Darius. At all events, in 
the seventh year of his reign, he indicated 
his knowledge of those edicts and his will- 
ingness to enforce them, by authorizing 
‘« Hizra the priest, and a scribe of the Law 
of the God of Heaven” to proceed to Je- 
rusalem ‘‘ to beautify the house of Jehovah,” 
and to establish the ecclesiastical and civil 
institutions with greater firmness and order 
than they had yet acquired. His powers 
were very large. He was commissioned ‘to 
appoint judges, superior and inferior, to rec- 


tify abuses, to enforee the observance of the 
law, to punish the refractory with fines, im- 
prisonment, banishment, or even with death, 
according to the degree of their offences. 
He was also permitted to make a collection 
for the service of the temple among those 
Hebrews who chose to remain in the land of 
their exile; and the king and his council 
not only largely contributed toward the same 
object, but the ministers of the royal reve- 
nues west of the Euphrates were charged to 
furnish Kzra with whatever (within certain 
limits) of silver, corn, wine, oil and salt 
(without limit) which he might require for 
the service of the temple. Such persons of 
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the Hebrew race as thought proper to return 
with Ezra to their own land, were permitted 
and invited to do so. From the whole tenor 
_of this commission it is evident that the God 
of the Hebrews was still held in high 
respect at the Persian court ; and, by a new 
concession, all his ministers, even to the 
lowest nethinim, were exempted from trib- 
ute, and thus put on an equality with the 
Persians and Medes. For these fayors some 
writers would assign ‘the solicitations of 
Esther” as the motive. But it is not clear 
that the king knew she was a Jewess. It 
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was certainly perfectly competent for Esther 
to make the king better acquainted with the 
claims of the God she served and of the 
people to whom she belonged ; nor should 
she be blamed for employing, or the king 
for receiving, such influence. But there 
were other and adequate means through 
which ‘‘ the great king’. might acquire this 
knowledge, at which he certainly arrived. 
To the series of splendid acknowledgments 
extracted from these illustrious monarchs 
through the captivity and vassalage of the 
Jews, let us add that of Artaxerxes, whose 
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commission to Ezra orders: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
is commanded by taz Gop or Heaven 
let it be diligently done for the house of 
mux Gop or Heaven ; lest there be wrath 
[from Him] against the realm of the king 
and his sons.”’ 

It is worthy of remark, however, that the 
decree of Artaxerxes was limited to the same 
object — the temple—as the edicts of former 
kings; and that no mention is made of the 
walls, from which it appears that the king 
was not yet prepared to concede that Jeru- 
salem should be fortified. i 

The rendezvous of the party gathering for 
this second caravan was by the River Ahava, 

28 


where the number assembled was found to 
consist of sixty ‘‘ houses,’’ containing one 
thousand seven hundred and _ fifty-four 
(adult?) males, so that, with women and 
children, there were probably not less than 
six thousand persons. When Hzra surveyed 
this party it was with much chagrin that he 
found not one of the tribe of Levi among 
them, notwithstanding the exemption from 
tribute; and it was not without difficulty 
that two families of priests were induced to 
join the emigrants. 

Considering the treasure with which they 
were charged, and the number of helpless 
women and children of the party, there was 
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much ground to apprehend danger from the 
Arabs infesting the desert over which the 
caravan must pass, and who then, as now, 
were wont to assault, or at least to levy large 
contributions, on caravans too weak or too 
timid to resist them. Hzra therefore appointed 
a special season for fasting and prayer beside 
the river, that they might, as it were, throw 
themselves upon the special protection and 
guidance of Jehovah: for, as Ezra ingenu- 
ously confesses, ‘‘ I was ashamed to require 
of the king a band of soldiers and horsemen 
to defend us against the enemy by the way ; 
because we had spoken unto the king, saying, 
‘The hand of our God isuponall them for good 
that seek him, but his power and his wrath is 
against all that forsake him.’ ”’ 

Their confidence was not in vain, for they 
all arrived safely at Jerusalem after a journey 
of four months. They set out on the first 
month of the seventh year of the king’s 
reign, and reached their destination on the 
first day of the fifth month, B. C. 457. 

Of all the improvements and regulations 
which Hzra introduced into Judzea, the book 
which bears his name only records his 
exertions in removing the heathen women 
with whom matrimonial connections had very 
generally been formed by the Jews—to such 
an extent indeed that even the sons of the 
high-priest Jeshua, and many of the other 
priests, had fallen into this grievous error. To 
annul these marriages, was a measure, how- 
ever harsh to the natural affections, indis- 
pensably necessary as a security against a 
relapse into idolatry. 

While Ezra was thus, and by other means, 
laboring to raise the character and improve 
the condition of the Hebrews in Judzea, all 
the Jews in the Persian dominions were 
suddenly threatened with entire extermina- 
tion. Haman, an Amalekite, and as such, 
an inveterate foe of the Hebrew nation, 
occupied the chief place in the confidence 
and service of the Persian king. His paltry 
pride being irritated by the apparent dis- 
respect of a Jewish officer, named Mordecai 
(the uncle of Queen Esther, but not known 
as such), he laid a plot for the massacre of 
the whole nation and the spoliation of their 
goods. The book of Esther, to which we 
must refer the reader, relates at large the 
particulars of the plot, and shows how the 
machinations of the Amalekite were defeated 
by the address and piety of Queen Esther, 
and turned upon the unprincipled contriver 
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himself, who was destroyed with all his 
family, and Mordecai (by virtue of an old 
and neglected service) promoted to his 
place. ? 

In the narrative of this transaction, the 
attention is arrested by the further illustra- 
tion, offered in the case of Haman and after- 
ward of Mordecai, of the distinction and 
wealth which foreigners and captives—or, 
at least, persons of foreign and captive 
origin —were enabled to attain. The rank 
is obvious ; and as to the wealth they were 
allowed to acquire, no more striking illustra- 
tion can be afforded than by the fact that 
Haman, to gratify his barbarous wh'm, was 
in a condition to offer the king-a gratuity of 
ten thousand talents of silver, to defray the 
probable deficiency of the royal revenue by 
the proscription of the Jews throughout the 
empire. This the king declined accepting. 
The amount, computed by the Babylonish 
talent, would be upward: of two millions 
sterling; and this, it appears, was con- 
siderably short of the full amount of the 
Jewish tribute. 

On this occasion, we also have another 
example of the mischievous consequences 
which might result from the king being un- 
mindful of the heavy responsibility of cau- 
tion, which was designed to be imposed 
by the well-meant law which precluded his 
decrees from being changed or repealed. 
For when Artaxerxes became convinced of 
the grievous wrong into which he had been 
led in decreeing the massacre of the Jews, 
it was beyond his power to recall the order 
he had issued. All he could do was to 
despatch swift couriers with a counter decree, 
empowering the Jews to stand upon their 
defence when assaulted, with the aid of 
whatever moral advantage they might derive 
from this indication of the present intentions 
of the king. On the appointed day, whch 
had been destined to sweep the race of Israel 
from the face of the earth, the Jews were by 
no means wanting to themselves. They 
repelled their assailants by force of arms, 
and that with such effect, that in Susa itself 
eight hundred men fell by their hands, and 
in the different provinces seventy-five thou- — 
sand. The slaughter among the Jews them- 
selves is not stated, but must have been con- 
siderable. 

This great deliverance has ever since been 
commemorated by the annual feast of Purim, 
or of Lots, —so called from the lots which 
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were superstitiously cast by Haman to find 
a propitious day for the massacre. 

It was not until the twentieth year of his 
reign that Artaxerxes granted the long- 
delayed permission to build the walls of 
Jerusalem. It was then obtained at the 
instance of a Jew named Nehemiah, who 
held at the Persian court the high and confi- 
dential office of cup-bearer, or butler. He 
had become acquainted with the mortifica- 
tions and insults to which the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were exposed through the defence- 
less condition of their city ; and the depres- 
sion of his spirits, in consequence, was too 
strongly marked on his countenance to pass 
unnoticed by the king, who demanded the 
cause of his sadness. As it was no ordinary 
misdemeanor to exhibit sadness in the 
presence of ‘‘ the king of kings,’ Nehemiah 
was much alarmed, but answered, ‘‘ Let the 
king live for ever: why should not my coun- 
tenance be sad when the city, the place of 
my fathers’ sepulchres, lieth waste, and the 
gates thereof are consumed with fire?’’? The 
king encouraged him to declare his wishes 
freely, and the result was that Artaxerxes 
consented to dispense with his services at 
court for a few years, and gave him the ap- 
pointment of tarshata, or civil governor, of 
Judea, in succession to Zerubbabel, whose 
death about this time might furnish an 
additional reason for the appointment (Neh. 
This would not interfere with the 
commission of Ezra, which was chiefly of an 
ecclesiastical nature, and who, by the dis- 
charge of his proper function of teaching the 
law to the people, would give the new 
governor important co-operation. 

Nehemiah was commissioned to build walls 
and gates to the town, to erect a palace for 
himself and future governors, and afterward 
to rebuild the city. All this he accomplished 
with singular zeal, ability, and disinterested- 
ness, in the course of his administration of 
twelve years, to which his leave of absence 
from the Persian court extended. He 
had to encounter much opposition and 
many threats from the chiefs of the sur- 
rounding nations,—Sanballat the Samari- 
tan, Tobiah the Ammonite, the Arabians, 
and the remnant of the Philistines. But 
Nehemiah piously encouraged the people to 
rely on Jenovan, and ‘to fight for their 
brethren, their sons and their daughters, 
their wives and their homes.’ And he 
divided them into two parts, one to fight and 
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the other to labor and build; and even the 
builders ‘‘ with one hand wrought in the 
work, and with the other held a weapon.” 
Thus, by the most noble exertions, the whole 
wall, which was distributed in lots among 
the priests and chiefs of the people, was 
finished, with all the towers and gates, in the 
short space of fifty-two days. 

On the commission of Nehemiah, Hales, 
following the acute observations of Howes, 
remarks : — 

‘“‘This change in the conduct of Arta- 
xerxes, respecting the Jews, may be account- 
ed for upon sound political principles, and 
not merely from regard to the solicitations 
of his cup-bearer or the influence of his 
queen. 

“Four years before, in the sixteenth year 
of his reign, Artaxerxes, who, after the 
reduction of Egypt, had prosecuted the war 
against their auxiliaries, the Athenians, 
suffered a signal defeat of his forces by sea 
and land, from Cimon the Athenian general, 
which compelled him to make an inglorious , 
peace with them, upon the humiliating con- 
ditions, 1, that the Greek cities throughout 
Asia should be free and enjoy their own 
laws; 2, that no Persian governor should - 
come within three days’ journey of any part 
of the sea with an army; and 3, that no 
Persian ships of war should sail between the 
northern extremity of Asia Minor and the 
boundary of Palestine, according to Diodorus 
Siculus (lib. xii.). Thus excluded from the 
whole line of sea-coast, and precluded from 
keeping garrisons in any of the maritime 
towns, it became not only a matter of pru- 
dence but of necessity to conciliate the 
Jews ; to attach them to the Persian interest, 
and detach them from the Grecians by fur- 
ther privileges; that the Persians might 
have the benefit of a friendly fortified town 
like Jerusalem, within three days’ journey 
of the sea, and a most important pass to keep 
up the communication between Persia and 
Egypt; and, to confirm this conjecture, we 
may remark that in all the ensuing Heyptian 
wars, the Jews remained faithful to the Per- 
sians; and even after the Macedonian inya- 
sion:—and surely some such powerful 
motive must have been opposed in the king’s 
mind to the jealousy and. displeasure this 
measure must unavoidably excite in the 
neighboring provinces hostile to the Jews, 
whose remonstrances had so much weight 
with him formerly. It was necessary, there- 
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fore, to intrust the important mission to an 
officer high in former trust and confidence, 
such as Nehemiah, whose services at court 
Artaxerxes reluctantly dispensed with, as 
appears from his appointing a set time for 
Nehemiah’s return, and afterward, from his 
return again to Persia in the thirty-second 
ear of his reign.” 

While. the city remained unwalled the 
mass of the people had chosen rather to 
dwell in the country than in a place so con- 
spicuous and yet so insecure.. The walls 

‘were built on the old foundations; and 
Nehemiah found that although as enclosed 
within the walls ‘‘the city was large and 
great,’’ yet ‘the people were few therein, 
and the houses were not builded.”” He 
therefore caused the people to be registered, 
and required that one family in ten (to be 
chosen by lot) should come to reside in 
Jerusalem. Those who, without waiting the 
decision of the lot, voluntarily offered them- 
selves to dwell in Jerusalem, were received 
with peculiar favor. The city. was thus 
replenished with inhabitants, and the walls 
with defenders. The walls were dedicated 
with great solemnity and joy. And while 
the governor was thus heedful of the stone- 
and-mortar framework of the social system 
which he desired to establish, he was by 


no means negligent of the inhabiting and. 


animating spirit. He applied himself dili- 
gently (assisted by Hzra) to the organization 
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of the temple-service, and of the civil gov- 
ernment ; while various abuses, which the 
unsettled condition of affairs had engendered, 
were corrected by him with a firm and 
unsparing hand. And to strengthen his 
authority and influence, and that he and his 
government might not be burdensome to the 
people, this fine-spirited man declined to 
receive the usual dues of a governor ; but 
while he travelled with a great retinue, 
maintained a large number of servants, and 
kept open table at Jerusalem, the heavy 
charges were entirely borne from his own 
private fortune, which must have been very - 
considerable. That he, a foreigner and a 
captive, was enabled to accumulate such 
a fortune, affords another illustration of the 
liberality of the Persian government ; which 
also was unquestionably, as far as the He- 
brews at least were concerned, the best and 
most generous of the foreign governments, 
to which they were at any time subjected. ¥* 
It was during the government of Nehe- 
miah that Ezra, his ecclesiastical coadjutor, 
completed his collection and revisal of the 
sacred books.* Traces of his careful hand 
may still be detected throughout the historical 
books of scripture ; and the settlement of 
the Old Testament canon in nearly its 
present shape, may be ascribed to him. 
Among his labors was the exchange of the 
old Hebrew character of writing — with 
which the people had now become unac- 


* All that is really known of Ezra is contained 
in the four last chapters of the Book of Ezra, 
and in Neh. viii. and xii. 26. From these pas- 
sages we learn that he was a learned and pious 
priest residing at Babylon in the time of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus. In the seventh year of his 
reign, Hzra obtained leave to go to Jerusalem, and 
to take with him a company of Israelites, together 
with priests, Levites, singers, porters, and Nethi- 
nim. ; 

The journey of Ezra and his companions 
from Babylon to Jerusalem took just four 
months; and they brought up with them a large 
free-will offering of gold and silver, and silver 
vessels. It appears that his great design was to 
effect a religious reformation among the Palestine 
Jews, and to bring them back to the observation 
of the Law of Moses, from which they had 
grievously declined. His first step, accordingly, 
was to enforce a separation from their wives upon 
all who had made heathen marriages, in which 
number were many priests and Levites, as well as 
other Israelites. This was effected in-little more 
than six months after his arrival at Jerusalem. 
With the detailed account of this important 
transaction Ezra’s autobiography ends abruptly, 
and we hear nothing more of him till, 13 years 
afterwards, in the 20th of Artaxerxes, we find 


him again at Jerusalem with Nehemiah “ the 
Tirshatha.” It seems probable that after he had 
effected the above-named reformation, and had 
appointed competent judges and magistrates, with 
authority to maintain it, he himself returned to 
the king of Persia. The functions he executed 
under Nehemiah’s government were purely of a 
priestly and ecclesiastical character. But in such 
he filled the first place. As Ezra is not mentioned 
after Nehemiah’s departure for Babylon in the 
382d Artaxerxes, and as every thing fell into 
confusion during Nehemiah’s absence (Neh. xiii.), 
it is not unlikely that Ezra may have died or 
returned to Babylon before that year. Josephus, 
who should be our next best authority after 
Scripture, evidently knew nothing about the time 
or the place of his death. There was a strong 
Jewish tradition that he was buried in Persia. 
The principal works ascribed to him by the Jews 
are: —1. The institution of the Great Synagogue. 
2. The settling the canon of Scripture, and 
restoring, correcting, and editing the whole sacred 
volume. 3. The introduction of the Chaldee 
character instead of the old Hebrew or Samari- 
tan. 4. The authorship of the books of Chron- 
icles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and, some add, Esther. 

Smith’s Bib. Dictionary. A. B. 
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quainted — for the more shapely .and 
generally known Chaldean character, with 
which alone the people were now familiar. 
The difference thus created is not so great 
as that which would take place were the 
Germans to exchange their peculiar (and not 
very elegant) character of print for that 
(the Roman) which prevails among nearly 
all other Huropean nations. The Samaritans 
did not adopt or need this change in their 
copies of the Pentateuch; they retained the 
original character, which, therefore, has since 
been known as the Samaritan character. 

It was not alone the old Hebrew character 
of writing, but the language itself, which 
had become unintelligible to the mass of the 
people, who had heen born beyond the 
Euphrates, and had imbibed the Last- 
Aramezan or Chaldee dialect as a mother 
tongue. The old Hebrew was still well 
known to, and spoken by, educated persons 
in their intercourse with each other ; but the 
Chaldee was used in all the common inter- 
course of life, since that only was understood 
by all. It was not, however, until the time 
of the Maccabees, that the old Hebrew was 
completely displaced by the Chaldee. This 
last language is buta dialect of the Hebrew, 
which fact accounts for the ease with which 
the Jews fell into the use of it during the 
captivity. It however assigned to words 
essentially the same such additional or new 
meanings, and such differing terminations 
and pronunciation, that the old Hebrew 
could be but imperfectly intelligible to those 
who understood only the Chaldee. 

Accordingly, when Ezra had finished his 
revision of the sacred books, and the people 
thronged to Jerusalem to hear the authentic 
law from his lips, it was necessary. that some 
of the Levites should interpret to the multi- 
tude what this excellent person read in 
Hebrew from the book. This was a very 
solemn and interesting occasion. The peo- 
ple assembled in the open street; and Ezra, 
raised above the people on a kind of pulpit 
made for the occasion, read from the book 
of the law to an immense audience, who 
listened with most rapt attention to the 
interpretations which the surrounding Levites 
gave. It is manifest that the copies of the 
law had been scarce, and that it had not 
been publicly read to the people, for it is 
manifest that they heard much on this occa- 
sion with which they were not previously 
acquainted ; and the consciousness of the 
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extent to which the injunctions which they 
heard had been neglected by them, filled 
them with grief, and occasioned much and 
loud lamentation, which the Levites allayed 
with difficulty. Among other things, they 
heard of the feast of tabernacles, and found 
that the time of its celebration was close at 
hand. They therefore proceeded forthwith 
to manifest their obedience to this law, and 
they celebrated the feast in a manner so 
distinguished that nothing like it had been 
known since the time of Joshua. 

Nehemiah and Ezra availed themselves of 
the favorable disposition which at this time 
existed to induce the peoplé to enter into 
one of those solemn covenants which we 
have had frequent occasion to. notice in the 
past history. This was, however, more 
specific in its obligations ; for the people 
pledged themselves; 1, to walk in God’s 
law as given to Moses; 2, not to intermarry 
with the people of the land ; 3, to observe 
the sabbath day, and not to buy or to sell 
goods thereon; 4, to keep the sabbatical 
year, and to remit all debts therein; 5, to 
pay a tax of a third of a shekel yearly for 
the service of the temple; 6, and to render 
their first-fruits and tithes as required by 
the law. 

_ At the expiration of his twelfth year of 
office, when his leave of absence expired, 
Nehemiah returned to resume his station at 
the Persian court. 

When he departed, no person with adequate 
authority appears to have been left to carry. 
on or complete his measures. His salutary 
regulations, and even the solemn covenant 
into which the people had entered, were grad- 
ually infringed and violated. The general 
laxity of principle and conduct may be esti- 
mated from the proceedings of the persons who _ 
might have been expected to offer the bright- 
est examples of knowledge and faithfulness, 
Thus the high-priest himself, Hliashib, gave 
Tobiah the Ammonite (the grand opponent 
of Nehemiah) for lodging, even in the 
temple itself, a large chamber, which had 
been used as a store room for the tithes and 
offerings. This Tobiah, as well as his son 
Johanan, had married Jewish women and 
became allied to the high-priest. One of the 
grandsons of Eliashib was also son-in-law to 
Sanballat the Horonite, another of Nehemiah’s 
great adversaries. The temple service was 
neglected ; the tithes, appointed for the sup- 
port of the Levites and the singers, were ab- 
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stracted by the high-priest and his agents, or 
withheld by the people; the sabbath was pro- 
faned in every possible way ;* and marriages 
with strange women were frequent among 
the people. In accounting for the demoral- 
ization of this period, it may not be improper 
to connect it with the frequent march of 
Persian troops through the territory in passing 
to and from ‘Heypt, which was frequently in 
a state of revolt. By'this Judsea was made 
to share in the evils of war, than which 
nothing is more relaxing of the bonds by 
which the order of civil society is main- 
tained. 

The tidings of this relapse occasioned much 
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he ultimately succeeded in obtaining per 
mission to return to Judea. He returned 
in his former capacity as governor, and ap- 
plied himself most vigorously to the correction 
of the evils which had gained ground during 
his absence.f His exertions appear to have 
been continued for four years, or until the 
third year of Darius Nothus, whom Nehemiah 
designatesas Darius the Persian. The end, 
therefore, of this eminent person’s second 
reform, which may be taken as the final act 
in the restoration and settlement of the Jews 
in their own land, may be ascribed to the 
year B. C. 420. With this year, therefore, 
the canon of the Old Testament concludes ; 


grief to Nehemiah at the Persian court, and 


for Malachi, the last of the prophets, is 
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TOMB OF EZRA. 


alleged by tradition, supported by every | 
probability of internal evidence, to have 
prophesied during this later administration 
of Nehemiah. Malachi is supposed by many 
to be the same as Ezra. 

One of the measures of Nehemiah was to | 
expel the grandson of the high-priest, who 
had wedded the daughter of Sanballat, from 
whom he declined to separate. This act 
was attended with important consequences. 
Josephus informs us that this person’s name 
was Manasseh; and that, on being expelled 
from Jerusalem, he went to his father-in-law 
Sanballat, who, by his interest with the 


Persian king, obtained permission to build 
a temple upon Mount Gerizim like that at 
Jerusalem, and in which Jehovah was to be 
worshipped with similar services. Of this 
establishment he made Manasseh the high- 
priest. This, in future, attracted numbers 
of Jews who had married strange wives from 
whom they could not bring themselves to 
part, or who had rendered themselves amen- 
able to punishment by other transgressions 
of the law. And this, while it tended in a 
very serious degree to aggravate the enmity 
between the two nations, served ere long to 
correct the remaining idolatrous practices, 


* One of the profanations consisted in the 


practice of the Tyrians bringing fish to the city 
for sale on the sabbath day. A curious fact. 


+ The time is uncertain and conjectures vary. 
Hales makes it B. C,.424, six years after his 
return to Persia. 
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and tendencies to idolatry among the 
Samaritans. Receiving the account of these 
matters through Josephus, and other preju- 
diced writers, it behooves us to be cautious of 
receiving all the impressions they intend to 
convey. The temple of Gerizim was un- 
doubtedly a schismatical establishment. But 
seeing that, on the one hand, the Samaritans 
were anxious to worship Jehovah according 
to the regulations of Moses, while, on the 
other, the Jews, whether right or wrong, 
pertinaciously refused to receive their ad- 
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hesion to the temple of Jerusalem, it is 
difficult to see what other course was left 
them than to build a temple for themselves. 
Besides, the obligation of adhesion to one 
temple was imposed only on the seed of 
Abraham ; and the law made no provision 
for the case of a people who desired to wor- 
ship Jehovah, but were repelled by the Jews. 
And this very fact may suggest that this 
repulsion was in itself not legal, whatever 
good effects may ultimately have resulted 
from it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


END OF INSPIRED HISTORY, 420 B. C.— JEWISH HISTORY TO B. C. 163. 


Arter Nehemiah, no more separate gov-|Zerubbabel, was succeeded by his son 


ernors of Judzea were sent from Persia. 
The territory was annexed to the province 
of Ccele-Syria, and the administration of 
Jewish affairs was left to the high-priests, 
subject to the control of the provincial gov- 
ernors. This-raised the high-priesthood to a 
degree of temporal dignity and power, which 
very soon made it such an object of worldly 
ambition, as occasioned many violent and 
disgraceful contests among persons who had 
had the least possible regard for the reli- 
gious character and obligations of the sacer- 
dotal office. 

The history of this period is obscure and 
intricate.* Facts are few, and some of 
those which we possess are hard to recon- 
cile. But there is enough to acquaint us 
with the unholy violence and unprincipled 
conduct of the competitors for the priest- 
hood, and the sufferings arising from this, as 
well as from the arbitrary proceedings of 
.those- who succeeded in obtaining that high 
office. 

Jeshua, the high-priest who returned with 


¥ 


Joachim, and he by his son Eliashib, who 
obtains unfavorable notice in the history. 
of Nehemiah’s second administration. He 
was then old, and died in B. C. 413. He 
was succeeded by his son Joiada or Judas, 
who held the office for forty years, B. C. 
413-373. 

Artaxerxes, who died in 423 B. C., left 
one son by his queen, and seventeen sons by 
his concubines. The first was named Xerxes, 
and, among the latter, history only knows 
Sogdianus, Ochus, and Arsites. Xerxes, 
the only legitimate son, succeeded; but, 
after forty-five days, he was slain by Sog- 
dianus, who mounted the throne. On this, 
Ochus, who was governor of Hyrcania, 
marched thence with a powerful army to 
avenge the deed. Sogdianus submitted, 
and was put to death. Ochus, in ascend- 
ing the vacant throne, took the name of 
Darius, and was surnamed Nothus, or 
“bastard,” to distinguish him from: others 
of the name. 

Of the events of this troubled reign, it is 


* The narrative of inspired history closes soon 
after the administration of Nehemiah, about 420 
years, B.C. The history of the. intervening 
period to the coming of Christ is intricate and 
fragmentary. The principal sources are the 
historic writings of Josephus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Polybius, Livy, Plutarch, Maccabees, and other 
ancient writers. ‘This intermediate history has 


been written with much care and labor. The 
writer seems to have availed himself of the 
learned works of Prof. Jahn, particularly his 
History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, to which 
the critical reader is referred for the several 
authorities whence the facts of this intermedi- 
ate paren of the history of the Bible are de- 
rived. — A. B, 
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periane only necessary to notice that the 
gyptians again shook off the Persian yoke, 
and made Amyrteus of Sais their king, 
413 B. C. With the aid‘of the Arabians, 
they drove the Persians out of Egypt, pur- 
sued them as far as Phoenicia, and main- 
tained their independence sixty-four years. 
Ochus sent an army against them without 
The Persian forces marched to 
Egypt along the coast, through Judea. 
This event could not fail to act to the serious 
detriment and disquiet of the Jews; but 
we possess no precise information on the 
subject. The Persian army while on its 
march might have laid waste Idumeea, be- 
cause the Idumzeans had perhaps taken part 
with those Arabs, who in conjunction with 
the Egyptians, had pursued the Persians 
into Pheenicia, while the Jews continued 
faithful to the Persian government, with 
which they certainly had no reason to be 
dissatisfied. The prophet Malachi appears 
to allude to these circumstances. (Mal. 
i. 2-5.) . 

Darius Nothus died in 404.B. C., and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Arsaces, 
who, on his accession, took the name of 
Artaxerxes, and was surnamed Memnon, 
on account of his astonishing ‘‘ memory.” 
The long reign of this monarch was fuil of 
striking and important events; but our 
notice must be confined to the circumstances 
connected with Egypt and Phoenicia, with 
which the Jews could not but be in some 
way involved. 

Artaxerxes determined to make a vigor- 
ous effort to restore the Persian power in 
Egypt, and to this end made most exten- 
sive preparation, continued for three years. 
At last, in 373 B. C., he had equipped 
a most formidable expedition by land and sea, 
which, he confidently expected, would 
speedily reduce the strongholds, and firmly 
establish his authority throughout the coun- 
try. But the jealousy between the com- 
manders of the land and sea forces pre- 
vented that union of purpose and action 
which was essential to success. Pelusium 
was found to be impregnable, and all the 
fortified towns were placed in a state of 
defence. The Persian general, Pharnabazus, 
therefore, despaired of making any impres- 
sion sen cece and advanced into the in- 
terior ; but being opposed by the Heyptian 
king (Nectanebo) with a soneideralle aie 
and in consequence of the want of boats, 
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being constantly impeded in his movements 
by the various channels of the rising Nile, 
he was obliged to retreat and relinquish the 


hope of subjecting Egypt to the Persian — 


oke. 
: The Egyptian king, by whom the Persians 
were thus repelled, was succeeded in 869 
B. C. by Teos or Tachos, who formed large 
designs, and made extensive preparations for 
acting offensively against the Persian power. 
He made an alliance with the Lacedzemonians, 
and received from them 10,000 auxiliaries 
under the command of Agesilaus their king. 
Both the person and counsels of this consum- 
mate general were treated with considerable 
disrespect ; and the king persisted in lead- 
ing his army in person into Pheenicia against 
the Persians. But his absence was immedi- 
ately followed by a powerful conspiracy in 
favor of his relative Nectanebo, for whom the 
army also declared, so that the infatuated 
Tacho had no resource but to flee from his 
own people and throw himself under the 
poe of the great and generous king of 

ersia, whose dominions he had invaded. 

The Idumeeans again suffered much from 
being mixed up in the contest between the 
Persians and Egyptians. Nor can it be 
supposed that the Jews escaped without 
much moral if not physical injury. It will 
be considered that they were exposed to the 
burdens of a military rendezvous from 377 
to 874 B. C.; for at that time there were 
assembled in their vicinity 200,000 barbarian 
soldiers, besides 20,000 Greeks; and 300 
ships of war, 200 galleys of thirty rowers, 
and a great number of store-ships were col- 
lected at Acco (Acre). The invading army 
of Persia, both in going and returning, took its 
route along their coasts, as did afterward the 
Egyptian army in its invasion of Phoenicia. 
These circumstances could not but be at- 
tended with very injurious effects ; but upon 
the whole the Jews may be considered to 
have enjoyed peace and comfort during most 
of the reign of Artaxerxes Memnon, who 
was a prince of mild and humane character, 
and governed with much moderation and 
prudence, and with considerable political 
wisdom. However, in all the provinces, 
much depended on the character of the 
governor or satrap, whose powers, within his 
province, were almost regal. Artaxerxes 
died in 358 B.C., after a long reign of 
forty-six years. The pen of Xenophon has 
immortalized the revolt of his younger brother 


we 
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Cyrus, by which the early part of his reign 
was much troubled. The retreat of the 10,- 
000 Greeks —who had fought for Cyrus 
and survived his overthrow and death — 
under the conduct of the historian himself, 
has been more admired and celebrated than 
most ancient or modern victories. 

It was between the periods of disturbance 
which have been indicated, namely, in 873 
B. C., that the high-priest Joiada died, and 
was succeeded by his son Jonathan or Joch- 
anan (John). About the time of the 
Egyptian invasion, this person occasioned 
much trouble to his nation. His brother 
Jesus had become so great a favorite with 
the Persian governor Bagoses, that he nomi- 
nated him to the priesthood. When Jesus 
came to Jerusalem in that capacity, he was 
slain by Jonathan in the very temple. 
Bagoses no sooner heard of this outrage 
than he hastened to Jerusalem ; and when 
an attempt was made to exclude him from 
the temple as a Gentile, and consequently 
unclean, he replied with vehemence, ‘‘ What ! 
am not I as clean as the dead carcass that 
lies in your temple?”? The punishment 
which Bagoses imposed for the murder of 
Jesus was a heavy tax upon the lambs 
offered in sacrifice. This onerous impost 
was not remitted until the succeeding reign ; 
and it must have been the more sensibly 
felt, as the priests had for many years been 
accustomed to receive large contributions 
from the Persian kings toward defraying 
the expense of the sacrifices. 

Artaxerxes Memnon was succeeded on 
the throne of Persia by his son Ochus. In 
his reign, among many other disturbances 
which we need not mention, the Sidonians, 
Pheenicians, and Cyprians revolted, and 
made common cause with the Egyptians, 
who still maintained their independence. 
After repeated failures of his generals to 
reduce them, Ochus himself took the com- 
mand of the expedition against them. He 
besieged Sidon, which was betrayed to him 
by the king Tennes ; on which the Sidonians 
in despair set fire to the city, and burned 
themselves with all their treasures. Terrified 
by this catastrophe of Sidon, the other 
Phoenicians submitted on the best terms 
they could obtain ; and among them we may 
include the Jews, who seem to have joined 
the common cause. Being anxious to invade 
Egypt, Ochus was not unreasonable in his 
demands. After having also received the 
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submission of Cyprus, the king marched into 
Egypt 350 B. C., and completely reduced 
it, chiefly by the assistance of Mentor the 
Rhodian, and 10,000 mercenary Greeks 
whom he had drawn into his service. ©The 
Egyptians were treated with a severity more 
congenial to the savage disposition of Ochus 
than was the moderation to which policy had 
constrained him in Phoenicia: —he dis- 
mantled the towns; he plundered the tem- 
ples of their treasures and public records ; and 
the ox-god Apis he sacrificed to an ass —a 
severe practical satire upon the animal-worship 
of Egypt, and not less significant as an act of 
revenge upon the Egyptians for their having 
nicknamed himself Zhe Ass, on account of 
his apparent inactivity and sluggishness. 
Ochus returned in triumph to Babylon, 
laden with spoil of gold and silver, and other 
precious things from the kingdoms and prov- 
inces he had conquered. From this decisive 
war the humiliation of Egypt may be dated. 


Egyptian captives or allies, (Rosellini.) 


Nectanebo IT., the last of her native kings, 
now fled with all the treasures he could 
collect into Ethiopia. Thenceforth, even to 
this day, it has been the destiny of Egypt 
only to change masters, as Hzekiel the proph- 
et had foretold (Hzek. xxix. 13-16). 

That the Jews were involved in the revolt 
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of the Phoenicians has been already inti- 
mated. This appears from the fact that 
Ochus went from Pheenicia to Jericho, sub- 
dued that city, took some of the inhabitants 
with him into Egypt, and sent others into 
Hyreania to people that province. But that 
the disaffection of the Jews was not general, 
or that, at least, it was not shared by the 


inhabitants of Jerusalem, may be inferred 
from the fact that this city was not disturbed. 
Indeed, the Jews owed some gratitude to 
Ochus for remitting at his accession the heavy 
tax* which Bagoses had in the preceding 
reign imposed. 

It was in the eighteenth year of Ochus 
(B. C. 341) that the high-priest Jonathan, 
whose murder of his brother Jesus had given 
occasion for the imposition of this tax, died, 
and was succeeded by Jaddua or Jaddus. 

Ochus, after having re-established his 
dominion over all the provinces which had 
newly or in former times revolted, abandoned 
himself to luxurious repose, leaving the gov- 


ernment in the hands of Bagoas, an Egyp- f é 


tian eunuch, and of his general Memnon, 


from both of whom he had received important |{ 


services during the Egyptian war. But 
Bagoas could not forgive the ruin of his 
country, although that had been the basis of 
his own fortunes. He poisoned Ochus and 
destroyed all his sons, except Arses the 
youngest. This horrid act was followed by 
his sending back to Egypt such of the plun- 
dered archives as he could collect. Arses, 


* Jahn estimates that it must have produced 
50,000/., perhaps rather too high an estimate. 

+ His grandfather was the brother of Darius 
Nothus, and his father was the only one of the 
family who escaped the massacre with which 
Ochus commenced his reign. He afterward 
married and had a son, who was this Codomanus. 
The young man lived in obscurity during most 


whom he had spared, he placed on the throne, 
expecting to reign in his name. But finding 
that the young king contemplated the punish- 
ment of the murderer of his father and his 
brothers, Bagoas anticipated his intention, 
and in the third year of his reign destroyed 
him and all the remaining members of his 
family. The eunuch, whose soul was now 
hardened to iron by the concurrent and 
repeated action of grief and crime, tendered 
the sceptre to Codomanus, the governor of 
Armenia, a descendant of Darius Nothus, f 
and who on his accession assumed the name 
of Darius, and is known in history as Darius 
Codomanus, B. C. 335. Bagoas soon re- 
pented of his choice, and plotted the death 
of this king also; but Darius, having discov- 
ered his design, returned to his own lips the 
poisoned chalice which he had prepared for 
the king. 

Few kings ever enjoyed greater advan- 
tages than Darius at their accession. He 


ures, increased under Ochus by the plunder 
of many lands, seemed exhaustless; his 
dominion appeared well established over all 
the nations which abode from the Indus to 
the isles of Greece, and from the cataracts 
of the Nile to the Caucasian mountains ; and 
with all this, the personal bravery of Darius 
and his acknowledged merits made him uni- 
versally respected and admired throughout 
his empire. But bright ~as appeared his 
star, another had risen before which his own 
grew pale and became extinct. 


WAIZAVS 


Head of Alexander the Great. (Ona coin of Lysimachus, 
King of Thrace.) 


Alexander, the son of Philip king of 
Macedon, ascended the throne when he was 
only twenty years of age, in B. ©. 335, 


of the reign of Ochus, supporting himself as an 
astanda, or courier, by carrying the royal de- 
spatches.. He at last had an opportunity of 
distinguishing his valor by slaying a Cadusian 
champion, who like another Goliah, defied the 
whole Persian army. For this gallant exploit he 


was rewarded by Ochus with the important gov- 
ernment of Armenia. 


had no competitors or opponents ; his treas- - 


a 


being the very same year that Darius Co- 
domanus became king of Persia. It is not 
necessary in a work of this nature to record 
the exploits of this celebrated hero, unless 
as far as necessary to carry on the history of 
Palestine and the Jews. 

In the spring of B. C. 334, Alexander 
arrived at Sestos on the Hellespont, at the 
head of little more than thirty thousand foot 
and five thousand horse, and had them con- 
veyed to Asia by his fleet of one hundred 
and sixty galleys, besides transports, without 
any opposition from the enemy on their land- 
ing. He had with him only seventy talents, 
or a month’s pay for his army, and before he 
left home he disposed of almost all the reve- 
nues of the crown among his friends. When 
asked ‘‘what he left for himself ?’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ Hope.” Such was the spirit 
with which Alexander invaded Asia. 

On the fifth day after the passage of the 
Hellespont, Alexander met the Persians at 
the river Granicus in the Lesser Phrygia, 


Assyrian standards. (From Nineveh marbles.) 


where the governor of the western provinces 
had assembled an army of one hundred 
thousand foot and twenty thousand horse to 
oppose his passage. By defeating this great 
army, Alexander gained possession of the 
Persian treasury at Sardis, the capital of the 
western division of the Persian empire; 
several provinces of Asia Minor then volun- 
tarily submitted to him, and in the course of 
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the ‘summer others were subjugated. In the 
campaign of the following year (B. C. 333) 
Alexander subdued Phrygia, Paphlagonia, 
Pisidia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia. 

Darius, meanwhile, was not remiss in 
making preparations for a vigorous resist- 
ance to the most formidable enemy the 
empire had ever seen. His admiral, whom 
he had sent with a fleet to make a diversion 
by a descent upon Macedonia, died in the 
midst of the enterprise; and, in an age 
where so much depended upon individuals, 
his death spoiled the undertaking. Darius 
then assembled a vast army, which some 
accounts make four hundred thousand, others 
six hundred thousand men, in Babylonia, 
and led them in person toward Cilicia to 
meet Alexander. That hero, on hearing of 
this movement, hastened forward to seize 
the passes of Cilicia. In this he succeeded, 
and stationed himself at Issus, where not 
more than thirty thousand men could march 
up to the attack. In this position his flanks 
were protected, and he could bring his whole 
army into action, while the Persians could 
only bring a number of men equal to his 
own into conflict. Darius saw too late how 
much wiser it had been for him to await the 
Greeks in the plains of Damascus. He lost 
the battle. The vast number of his soldiers 
was worse than useless; for the retreat was 
thus so obstructed, that more were crushed 
to death in the eagerness of flight than had 
been slain by the weapons of the Greeks. 
Darius himself escaped with difficulty, leav- 
ing his whole camp, with his own rich bag- 
gage, and his mother, wife, and sons, in the 
hands of the victor. These last were 
treated with tenderness and respect by the 
generous conqueror. ‘To him this victory 
opened Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt. Im- 
mediately after the battle he sent to Damas- 
cus, and took all the heavy baggage, equi- 
page, and treasures of the Persian army, 
with their wives and children, which had 
been left behind in the disastrous expedition 
to the Syrian straits. 

For the present, Alexander did not fol- 
low Darius, who withdrew beyond the 
Euphrates; but, according to his original 
plan of reducing first all the maritime 
provinces of the empire, he marched in the 
spring of B. C. 332 into Phoenicia. All 
the states of that country tendered their 
submission to him, except Tyre, which, 
however, was willing to render him barren 
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testimonials of. respect, had he been content 
with these. The siege of this place was 
one of the most splendid of Alexander’s 
operations, and is even at this day regarded 
with admiration by military men. Tyre, 
which since the destruction of the ancient 
city by Nebuchadnezzar had been rebuilt 
upon an island about four hundred fathoms 
from the shore, relied upon the aid of 
Carthage (which was promised by the 
Carthaginian ambassadors there present in 
the city) and still more upon its situation, 
Alexander being destitute of shipping,* 
and on its walls, which were high and 
strong, and which were now additionally 
strengthened. The city was plentifully 
supplied with provisions, and fresh supplies 
could be brought by sea without any dif 
ficulty. But Alexander, with the rubbish 
of the ancient city, constructed a causeway 
from the shore to the island, and in seven 
months took the place by storm, although 
the Tyrians defended themselves bravely. 
Many of them fled to Carthage by sea ; 
but of those who remained, eight thousand 
were put to the sword, thirty thousand were 
sold into slavery, and two thousand were 
crucified, while the city was plundered and 
laid in ashes. These barbarities were 
committed under the policy of deterring 
other places from offering resistance to the 
conqueror. Thus the prophecy of Zechariah 
respecting new Tyre was literally accom- 
plished, as the previous prophecy of Ezekiel 
against the old city had been fulfilled in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. Alexander had, 
however, enlarged views of commercial 
policy, which induced him to re-people Tyre 
from the neighboring countries; and, im- 
proved in its harbors and basins by the very 
isthmus which he had made, and by which, 
consolidated by time, the island has ever 
since been connected with the shore, this 
maritime city was not long in recovering 
much of its former greatness. 

There is every reason to conclude that 
Alexander, when he invaded Syria, sum- 
moned all the cities to surrender, to pay to 
him their customary tribute, and to furnish 
his army with provisions. Josephus affirms 


* Alexander, after the battle of the Granicus, 
had discharged and dismissed his fleet, which was 
too small to-cope with that of the Persians 
(collected from Egypt and Phoenicia), and yet too 
large for his slender treasury to maintain. He 
declared that he would render himself master of the 
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that during the siege of Tyre, a’ written’ 
order of this description came to Jerusalem, 
addressed to Jaddua, the high-priest, as the 
chief magistrate of the nation. Jaddua 
replied that he had sworn fealty to Darius, 
and could not violate his oath as long as 
that. monarch was living. Alexander, 
naturally of a furious and impetuous temper, 
was highly irritated by this reply, and 
threatened that as soon as he had completed 
the conquest of Tyre, he would, by the 
punishment of the Jewish high-priest, teach 
all others to whom they were to keep their 
oaths. 

Accordingly, on his progress to Egypt, 
after the destruction of Tyre (B. C. 332) 
he turned aside from Gaza, which he reduced, 
to chastise Jerusalem. But he was met at 
Sapha — an eminence near Jerusalem, which 
commanded a view of the city and temple — 
by a solemn procession, consisting of the 
high-priest arrayed in his pontifical robes, 
attended by the priests in their proper habits, 
and by a number of the citizens in white 
raiment. This course Jaddua had been 
commanded to take, in a vision, the preceding 
night. When Alexander beheld the high- 
priest, he instantly advanced to meet him, 
adored the sacred Name inscribed on his 
mitre, and saluted him first. This singular 
conduct the hero accounted for by observing 
to those around him—‘‘I adore not the 
high-priest, but the God with whose priest- 
hood he is honored. When I was at Diosin 
Macedonia, and considering in myself how to 
subdue Asia, I sawina dream sucha person, 
in his present dress, who encouraged me not 
to delay, but to pass over with confidence, 
for that himself would lead my army and 
give me the Persian empire. Since therefore 
I have seen no other person in such a dress 
as I now see, and recollect the vision and 
the exhortatien in my dream, I think that 
having undertaken this expedition by a divine 
mission, I shall conquer Darius, overthrow 
the Persian empire, and succeed in all my 
designs.”’ Having thus spoken (to Parme- 
nio) he gave his right hand to the high-priest, 
and going into the temple, he offered sacrifice 
according to the high-priest’s directions, and 


sea by conquering on land —that is, by getting 
the ports and harbors of the enemy into his pos- 
session. It was in conseqnence of this large idea 
that he persevered in reducing Pheenicia and 
Egypt before he advanced into the interior. 


et 
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treated the pontiff and the priests with dis- 
tinguished honors. The book of Daniel was 
then shown to him, in which it was foretold 


" that one of the Greeks should overthrow the 


Persian empire, pleased at which, and believing 
himself to be the person intended, he dismissed 
the multitude. The day after, he caused the 
people to be assembled, and desired them to 
ask what favors they desired ; on which, at the 
suggestion of the high-priest, they asked and 
obtained the free enjoyment of their national 
laws, and an exemption from tribute every 
seventh year. He also, by a bold anticipa- 
tion of his fortunes, promised that the Jews 
in Babylon and Media should enjoy their 
own laws ; and he offered to take with him 
in his expedition any of the people who 


chose to share his prospects. (Joseph. An-| 


tiq. xi. 8, 4, 5.) 

This story has been much questioned by 
many writers, as they were at perfect liberty 
Nevertheless, as these questioners are 


privileges which had been conceded to them ; 
for, as Josephus (with some asperity) re- 
marks, the Samaritans were always ready to 
profess themselves to be Jews, when the sons 
of Abraham were in prosperous circumstances, 
and equally ready to disavow the connection 
when the Jews were in distress or difficulty. 
They also met Alexander in solemn proces- 
sion, and as they were graciously received, 
they also requested exemption from tribute 
on the sabbatical year, since they, as well as 
‘the Jews, then left their lands uncultivated. 
But as, when pressed, they could not give a 
direct and satisfactory answer to the question 
whether they were Jews, Alexander told 
them he would take time to consider the 
| matter, and let them know his decision when 
he returned from Egypt. It was not his 
policy to encourage such applications, as 
others, under the same or other pretences, 
might make similar claims of exemption, to 
|the great injury of the public revenues. 


of the same class as those who doubt on the| The eight thousand Samaritans who had 
unusual or supernatural details of the sacred | assisted him at the siege of Tyre he took 
history itself, it is impossible not to see/| with him to Egypt, and assigned them lands 
that the animus of objection is essentially in the Thebaid. 

the same. We are therefore disposed to, When Alexander reached Egypt, he met 
declare our belief in this statement, 1. Be-| with no opposition. The Persian garrisons 
eause Alexander had been a clear and con-| were too weak to resist him, and the natives 
spicuous object of prophecy; and that an| everywhere hailed him -as their deliverer 
operation upon his mind by dreamor vision, from the Persian bondage. In fact the 
was as natural and necessary as in the} Egyptians abhorred the Persians, and liked 


eases of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar. 2. 
Because it was as necessary that the God of 
the Hebrews should be made known to him as 
the bestower of empires, as to the other great 


conquerors —all of whom had been brought 


to avow it. 3. Because an operation upon 
the mind of Alexander was a natural and 
necessary sequel to the operations upon the 
minds of those former conquerors. 4. Be- 
cause the impression deseribed as being made 
by this dream upon Alexander, and the con- 
duct which resulted from it, are perfectly in 
unison with his character and conduct as 
described by other historians. 5. Because 
the Jews actually did enjoy the privileges 
which are described as the result of this 
transaction, and which it would not otherwise 
be easy to account for, or to refer to any 
other origin. 

Thé Samaritans had early submitted to 


Alexander, and sent him auxiliaries at the 


siege of Tyre; and now seeing the favor 
with which the Jews had been treated, they 
were not at all backward to claim the same 


the Greeks as much as any foreigners could 
| be liked by them. And the reason is very 
|obyious. The Persians hated and despised 
\image and animal worship as thoroughly as 
|it was possible for the Jews to do, and the 
| power of their arms gave them much oppor- 
‘tunity for the exercise of the iconoclastic 
‘zeal by which they were actuated. They 
|lost no opportunity of throwing contempt 
_and ignominy upon the idols and idolaters 
of Egypt. But the pliable Greek regarded 
the same objects with reverence, and had no 
difficulty of so adopting them into his own 
system, or of identifying them with his own 
idols, as it enabled him to participate in the 
worship which the Egyptians rendered to 
| them. 

From Egypt, Alexander went to visit the 
temple «f Ammon, in an oasis of the west- 
ern desert; and at this celebrated temple 
got himself recognized as the son of the god 
(commonly known as Jupiter Ammon) * wor- 


* This god was worshipped under the form 
of a ram: hence the ram’s horns which appear 
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shipped there. It is better (with Plutarch) 
to attribute this to political motives than to 
admit that impression of Alexander’s under- 
standing which the affair is calculated to 
convey. Alexander had much good sense, 
as yet uncorrupted by the extraordinary 
prosperity which had attended his undertak- 
ings; but he knew that there were millions 
in the world who would receive the belief 


Ammon. (From sculptures, Brit. Mus.) 


of his heavenly origin as a discouragement 
to resistance, and-as a consolation in defeat. 

After his return from Libya, Alexander 
wintered at Memphis, and appointed sepa- 
rate and independent governors of the several 
garrisoned towns, in order to prevent the 
mischief so often experienced by the Persians 
in intrusting too much power to a single 
hand. He prudently separated the finan- 
cial, judicial, and military functions, to pre- 
vent the oppression of the people by their 
union ; and his enlightened and comprehen- 


Sa the head of Alexander in many figures of 
im. 

* Alexandria, the Hellenic, Roman, and Chris- 
tian capital of Egypt, was founded by Alexander 
the Great, B. c. 332, who himself traced the 
ground-plan of the city, which he designed to 
make the metropolis of his western empire. The 
work thus begun was continued after the death 
of Alexander by the Ptolemies. Every natural 
advantage contributed to its prosperity. The 
climate and site were singularly healthy. The 

‘harbors formed by the Island of Pharos and 
the headland Lochias were safe and commodious, 
alike for commerce and for war; and the Lake 
Mareotis was an inland haven for the merchandise 
of Egypt and India. Under the despotism of 
the later Ptolemies, the trade of Alexandria 
declined; but its population and wealth were 
enormous. After the victory of Augustus it 
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sive policy chose the site of a new city, 
Alexandria, to be the emporium of commerce 
for the eastern and western worlds by its 
two adjacent seas, the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean. The great prosperity which 
the city ultimately reached, and a consider- 
able share of which it has ever since retained, 
affords the best illustration of the large and 
sagacious views with which it was founded.* 

Early in the spring of B.C. 331 Alexan- 
der prepared to seek Darius beyond the 
Euphrates. The rendezvous of his army 
was appointed at Tyre; in advancing to 
which Alexander once more passed through 
Palestine. During his absence in Egypt, 
some Samaritans (perhaps enraged that they 
had not obtained the same privileges as the 
Jews) set fire to the house of Andromachus, 
whom Alexander had appointed their gov- 
ernor, and he perished in the flames. The 
other Samaritans delivered up the culprits 
to Alexander, now on his return from Egypt ; 


‘|but they could hardly dare at this time to 


remind him of their previous claim (respect- 
ing the sabbatic year), which he had prom- 
ised to consider, as the conqueror was so 
highly enraged that, not satisfied with the 
punishment of the actual culprits, he removed 
the Samaritans from their city, and trans- 
ferred thither a Macedonian colony. (Cur- 
tius, iv. 21. Comp. Euseb. Chron.) The 
Samaritans, thus excluded from Samaria, 
thenceforth made Shechem their metropolis. 
This, it will be remembered, was at the foct 
of Mount Gerizim, on which the Samaritan 
temple stood. 

The operations and victories of Alexander 
beyond the Euphrates are not so connected 
with the history of Palestine as to require to 
be traced in this work. We therefore ab- 


suffered for its attachment to the cause of 
Antony ; but its importance as one of the chief 
corn-ports of Rome secured for it the general 
favor of the first emperors. In later times the 
seditious tumults for which the Alexandrians had 
always been notorious desolated the city, and 
religious feuds aggravated the popular distress. 
Yet even thus, though Alexandria suffered 
greatly from constant dissensions and the weak- 
ness of the Byzantine court, the splendor of 
“the great city of the West” amazed Amrou, 
its Arab conqueror; and, after centuries of 
Mohammedan misrule, it promises once again to 
justify the wisdom of its founder. 

It was one of the large grain-ships of , Alex- 
andria in which St. Paul was put on arriving 
at Myra, then a flourishing seaport of Lycia, 
and in which he suffered shipwreck on his voyage 
to Italy. (Acts xxvii. 6, xxviii. 11, 41.) — of B. 
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stain from particular notice of the battle of 
Arbela, in Assyria (fought Oct. 1, B. OC. 
331), which gave Alexander possession of 
the Persian throne ; the flight of Darius into 
Media, with the view of raising new levies 
there; the prevention of this intention by 
the speedy pursuit of Alexander ; the further 
flight of Darius, and his murder by the con- 
spirators, into whose hands he had fallen, 
and whom Alexander ultimately overtook 
and punished. As little need our attention 


be detained by his northern and Indian | 
expeditions, full as they are of interesting | 
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circumstances on which it might be pleasant 
to expatiate. 

He returned to Persia in B. C. 324, with 
a character still great, and adequate to great 
occasions ; but, upon the whole, very much 
damaged in its finer traits, by the intoxica- 
tion of mind which, but too naturally, his 
inordinate successes produced. On _ his 
return he inquired into and punished the 
mal-administrations of his generals and gov- 
ernors of provinces during his long absence 
eastward. The last year of his life he spent 
in a circuit through the imperial cities of 
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THE CITY OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Persepolis, Susa, Ecbatana, and Babylon, 
and in forming the noblest plans for the con- 
solidation and improvement of his mighty 
empire. These plans we cannot recapitu- 
late; but they are well worth the most 
attentive study of those who would realize a 
just impression respecting one of the most 
remarkable men the world has produced. 
The grasp of his mind was perhaps as large 
as that of his ambition : and while we regard 
his plans of universal conquest, and the 
sacrifice of human life and happiness which 
his causeless wars involved, with the most 
intense dislike, we have no desire to conceal 
our admiration of the many illustrious quali- 
ties which his mind exhibited. 


Alexander arrived at Babylon in B. C. 
324, intending to make that city his future 
residence, and the capital of his gigantic em- 
pire. Hence he was full of projects for 
restoring that city to its ancient beauty and 
magnificence. This included the rebuilding 
of the temple of Belus, which the Jewish 
prophecies had devoted to destruction, never 
to be rebuilt. Alexander, nevertheless, 
actually commenced this work. The soldiers 
were employed in turn to remove the rubbish. 
The Jews alone refused to render any assist- 
ance, and suffered many stripes for their 
refusal, and paid heavy fines, until the king, 
astonished at their firmness, pardoned and 
excused them. ‘‘They also,” adds their 
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historian (Hecateus, in Joseph. contra 
Apion, i. 22), ‘‘on their return home, 
pe down the temples and altars which 
ad been erected by the colonists in their 
land, and paid a fine for some to the satraps, 
or governors, and received a pardon for 
others.” 

The death of Alexander at Babylon, — 
in the midst of his prosperity, his excesess, 
his large plans, and also during his ominous 
attempt to rebuild the temple of Belus, and 
at the early age of thirty-two years, — was 
calamitous to the Jewish nation. For amid 
the contests that prevailed among Alexander’s 
successors, — each striving for the mastery, 
and celebrating his death, as he himself fore- 
told, with funeral games the most bloody, — 
‘“‘evils were multiplied in the earth” 
(1 Mace. i. 19), and the Jews, from their 
intermediate situation, lying between the 
two powerful kingdoms (as they speedily 
became) of Syria northward, and of Egypt 
southward, were alternately harassed by 
both. According to the imagery of Josephus, 
«They resembled a ship tossed by a hurri- 
cane, and buffeted on both sides by the 
“waves, while they lay in the midst of con- 
tending seas.’ (Antiq. xii. 8, 3. See 
Hales, ii. 537.) 

Every one is acquainted with the scramble 
for empire which took place among the 
generals and principal officers of Alexander 
upon his death. It is useless to enter into 
the details and trace the results of this 
struggle in the present work. It is only 
necessary that we should disentangle from 
the complicated web which history here 
weaves, such threads as may be found useful 
in leading on the history of the Jews and 
Palestine. ‘ 

It was determined that Arideus, an 
illegitimate brother of Alexander, a man of 
no capacity, should be made king under the 
name of Philip, and that a posthumous son 
of Alexander’s, called Alexander Kigeus, 
should be joined to him, Perdiccas being 
regent and guardian of the two kings, who 
were both incapable of reigning. After 
some deliberation Perdiccas distributed the 
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governments among the generals and minis- 
ters. Some who had been appointed by 
Alexander were confirmed in their provinces. 
The rest are named below.* 

It was scarcely possibie that the authority 
of two such kings, vested in a regent, should 
hold in check the powerful and ambitious 
governors of the provinces. Indeed the 
latter paid them the least possible regard 
and attention, and immediately after the 
assignment of the provinces, wars broke out 
not only between the governors themselves, 
but between them and the regent. 

Our plan of confining our notices to the 
circumstances which more immediately af- 
fected Palestine, leads us first to notice the 
combination against the regent Perdiccas, 
which was formed in B. C. 322 by Antig- 
onus, Antipater, Leonatus, and Ptolemy, on 
account of the design which Perdiccas 
betrayed of appropriating the crown of 
Macedonia, of which Antigonus was himself 
desirous. Perdiccas, who kept the young 
kings constantly with him, was then in 
Cappadocia. The next spring he, accompa- 
nied by the two kings, marched a large army 
through Syria into Keypt, to subdue Ptolemy 
in the first place, while Eumenes was left in 
Asia Minor to prosecute the war against 
Antipater and his allies. The result of this 
expedition was, that Perdiccas was slain by 
his own soldiers, who went over to Ptolemy, 
who was a very able and popular man, and 
natural brother to Alexander. EKumenes 
was proclaimed an outlaw, and, ultimately, 
the regency was undertaken by Antipater, 
who made some changes in the governments, 
appointing Seleucus governor of Babylonia ; 
Antigonus to be general of Asia, to prosecute 
the war against the outlawed EKumenes ; and 
the command of the cavalry he gave to 
his own son Cassander, who was then with 
Antigonus. 

The passage of a part of the royal army 
through Judzea, in gomg to and from Egypt, 
as just related, could not fail to involve the 
Jews in some of the miseries of war. But 
when the same royal army, under Antigonus, 
was otherwise employed against Eumenes, 


* Porus and Taxiles had India; Sebyrrius, 
Arachosia and Gedrosia; Tleopolemus, Carama- 
nia; Peucestes, Persia; Python, Media; Phrat- 
aphernes, Parthia and Hyrcania; Stanasor, Aria 
and Drangiana; Philip, Bactria and Sogdiana ; 
Arcesilaus, Mesopotamia; Archon, Babylonia: 
Ptolemy Lagus, Egypt; Laomedon, Syria and 
Palestine; Philotas, Silicia; Eumenes, Paphla- 


onia and Cappadocia; Antigonus, Pamphylia, 
3 cia, and Greater Phrygia :, Cassander, Caria; 

eleager, Lydia ; Leonatus, Lesser Phrygia, and 
the country around the Hellespont; Lysimachus, 
Thrace; Antipater, Macedonia: Seleucus, after- 
ward destined to be the greatest of these names, 
received the important office of commander of the 
cavalry. ‘ 
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Ptolemy, who had become very powerful, 
embraced the opportunity to take possession 
of Judea, Samaria, Pheenicia and Ceele- 
Syria, which were all easily subjugated by 
Nicanor his general. Laomedon the goyernor 
was taken prisoner, but contrived to make 
his escape. Thus Palestine was partly the 
theatre of this short war ; but as Laomedon 
could make but a faint resistance, little 
injury was probably sustained by the inhabit- 
ants ; and, since it was their destiny to be 
a subject people, the inhabitants were well 
rewarded for what they then suffered, by 
passing under the dominion of so benevolent 
a prince as Ptolemy Lagus. He went him- 
self to Jerusalem, as Josephus says, for the 
purpose of sacrifice in the temple after the 
example of Alexander, and on this occasion 
declared himself master of the country. To 
secure his dominions he took a number of the 
people with him to Egypt. Among these 
were several of the Samaritans and several 
thousand Jews; but their condition could 
not be very calamitous, as many of their 
countrymen soon followed them of their own 
accord. 

Ptolemy was soon made acquainted with the 
fidelity with which the Jews had maintained 
their allegiance to the Persian kings. This 
was a rare quality in those times: and wish- 
ing to attach such a people to himself, he 
restored the privileges they had enjoyed 
under Alexander; he employed a part of 
them to garrison his fortresses ; others he 
sent to Cyrene, that he might have some 
faithful subjects in that newly-acquired terri- 
tory; and many more were assigned a resi- 
dence in Alexandria, with the grant of the 
same privileges as Alexander had bestowed 
on the Macedonian inhabitants of that city. 

In 316 the puppet-king Aridzeus was 
privately put to death, by Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander the Great, and in the 
same year Alexander Aigeus was imprisoned 
with his mother Roxana, by Cassander, 
governor of Caria; and he also was mur- 
dered in B. C. 310. Even this, however, 
did not quite put an end to the mockery of 
dependence and deference; for it was not 
until the death of Hercules, the remaining 
son of Alexander the Great, by his wife 
Barsine, that the satraps put on crowns and 
took the name of kings. 

By the year B. C. 315 the turbulent and 
ambitions Antigonus had acquired such 
power as excited the alarm of Seleucus, 
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Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander (then 
governor of Macedonia), who entered into an 
allegiance against him. Antigonus himself 
was not idle, for the year following he 
wrested from the grasp of Ptolemy, Pal- 
estine, Phoenicia, and Coele-Syria. In con- | 
sequence of this Palestine and its vicinity 
became for three years the theatre of war 
between Ptolemy and Antigonus, and during 
that time the Jews must have suffered much, 
as their country frequently changed masters. 
The consequence was, that many of the 
inhabitants voluntarily withdrew to Kgypt, 
where, and particularly at Alexandria, they 
could enjoy freedom and peace under a mild 
government. During these wars Jerusalem 
does not, however, appear to have been 
molested, and was spared when Ptolemy 
gave up Samaria, Acco (Acre), Joppa, 
and Gaza, to pillage. 

It was at the last-mentioned city, Gaza, 
that the great battle was fought between - 
Ptolemy and Demetrius (B. C. 312), 
which, by the defeat of the latter, threw the » 
country again into the hands of the satrap 
of Egypt. In this battle Demetrius had a 
large force of elephants, mounted by native 
Indian riders. But, notwithstanding the 
alarm which they inspired, they contributed 
to his defeat through the confusion they 
produced, when annoyed and _ harassed by 
the prudent measures which Ptolemy took 
against them. They were all taken, and 
most of the Indians slain. 

Seleucus had a joint command in this 
action. He was soon after furnished by 
Ptolemy with an inconsiderable force of two 
hundred horse and eight hundred foot, with 
which he might. prosecute his own interests, 
and at the same time annoy Antigonus in 
the East. With this handful of men he 
crossed the desert and the Euphrates, and 
paused at Haran to increase his army in 
Mesopotamia. His entrance into Babylonia 
was like a triumphal procession, for the 
people, mindful of the justice of his previous _ 
administration, and the great qualities of 
character and conduct which he had dis- 
played, flocked to his standard in crowds, 
and he recovered with the utmost ease not 
only the city and province of Babylon, but 
the whole of Media and Susiana; and he 
was enabled to establish his interest in this 
quarter upon so solid a foundation that it 
could no more be shaken, notwithstanding 
the momentary appearance of success which 
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next year attended an attempt made by 
Demetrius to recover Babylon for his father 
Antigonus. It is from this recovery of 
Babylon by Demetrius in October B. C. 
312, twelve years after the death of Alex- 
ander, that the celebrated ‘‘ Era of the 
Seleucidee’”’ commences. It is also called 
the ‘‘ Greek’’ and the ‘‘ Alexandrian Era ;”’ 
while the Jews, because obliged to employ 
it in all their civil contracts, called it the 
‘« Era of Contracts.’? Some nations com- 
pute from the spring of the ensuing year: 
but ‘that, as some suppose, this arose from 
the fact that Seleucus was not fully estab- 
lished until then in the possession of Babylon 
(after the attempt of Demetrius) may very 
well be doubted. It is more natural to 
resolve the difference into an adjustment of 
the era to the different times at which the 
year was commenced by different nations — 
some at the autumnal, and others at the 
vernal equinox.* 

Meanwhile Demetrius gained an important 
advantage over the general (Cilles) whom 
Ptolemy had despatched to drive him out of 
Upper Syria, where he remamed with the rem- 
nant of his army; and on this occasion the 
victor, following the example which had 
lately been set by Ptolemy, directed the 

risoners which were taken to be restored. 
it is interesting to note the introduction of 
such civilized amenities into transactions so 
essentially savage, and so humiliating to the 
just pride of reason, as those which warfare 
involve and produce. When the news of 
this success reached Antigonus (then in 
Phrygia) he hastened to join his son; and 
the aspect of their joint forces was so for- 
midable, that Ptolemy judged it prudent to 
evacuate his recent conquests in Syria. 
Having therefore caused most of the fortifi- 
cations of the places he relinquished to be 
demolished, he withdrew into Egypt, laden 
with spoil, and attended by great numbers 
of Jews, who were weary of continuing in 
what seemed likely to become the troubled 
battle-ground between the great ruling pow- 


* It may be doubted whether the Era in its 
origin had any real reference to the taking of 
Babylon, although that event happened to occur 
in the year to which its commencement is referred. 
This Era long continued in general use in West- 
ern Asia. The Arabians, who called it the “Bra 
of the two-horned” (Dilkarnaim), meaning 
Alexander, did not relinquish it till long after 
the Era of the Hegira had been adopted. It is 
still retained by the Syrian Christians under the 
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ers of Egypt and Syria, and chose rather to 


avail themselves of the security and ample’ _ 


privileges by which the wise policy of Pto- 
lemy invited them to settle in Egypt. 

Elated by his successes, Antigonus con- 
ceived the design of reducing to his yoke 
the Nabathean Arabs, who at this time 
inhabited the mountains of Seir. Availing 
himself of the absence of the active popula- 
tion of Petra at a great and distant fair in 
the desert, the general Athenzeus sacked 
that remarkable metropolis, and departed 
with immense booty. But overcome with 
fatigue, the army halted on the way, and 
lay carelessly at rest, when it was surrounded 
and cut in pieces by the hosts of the return- 
ing Nabatheans. Sixty only escaped. 
Antigonus afterward sent Demetrius’ to 
avenge this loss. But he, advancing to 
Petra, and perceiving the hazard and delay 
of the enterprise, was glad to compound 
with the people on terms which bore a show 
of honor to his father, without being dis- 
graceful to them. Petra, which was the 
chief scene of these enterprises, was doubtless 
the city, in a valley of Mount Seir, which, 
after the oblivion of ages, has been brought 
to our knowledge and abundantly described 
by Burkhardt, Mangles, Laborde, and other 
travellers. We notice this expedition chiefly 
for the sake of recording, that Demetrius on 
his return by way of the Dead Sea, took 
notice of the asphaltos of that lake, and gave 
such an account of it to Antigonus as led 
him to desire to render it a source of profit 
to his treasury. He therefore despatched 
the aged historian Hieronymus, with men to 
collect the asphaltos for the benefit of the 
government. The Arabs looked on quietly, 
and offered no interruption until a large 
quantity had been collected and preparations 
were made for carrying it away ; then they ~ 
came down with six thousand men, and sur- 
rounding those who were employed in this 
business, cut them in pieces. Hieronymus 
escaped. Thus we perceive that the 
Asphaltic lake, otherwise useless, had 


name of the Era of Alexander. Even the Jews, 
who in the first instance had been obliged to 
adopt it from its general use in civil contracts, 
employed no other epoch until a.p. 1040, when, 
being expelled from Asia by the caliphs, and 
scattered about in Spain, England, Germany, 
Poland, and other Western countries, they began 
to date from the creation, although still without 
entirely dropping the Era of the Seleucida. 
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become a source of wealth and object of 
contention on account of its bitumen. 

We need not enter into the treaties and 
wars between the satraps, during the succeed- 
ing years. Antigonus remained in posses- 
sion of Syria. In 306 B. C., Demetrius, 
who had been highly successful in Greece, 
invaded the island of Cyprus, and made the 
conquest of it after repelling Ptolemy, who 
came with a fleet to the assistance of his 
allies. This conquest was so pleasing to 
Antigonus that he thereupon assumed the 
title of king, and had such confidence in the 

duty and affection of his excellent son, that 
he saluted him (by letter) with the same 
title, thus making him the associate of his 
government. When this was heard in Keypt, 
the people, out of their attachment to Ptole- 
my, saluted him also as king, whereupon 
Lysimachus in Thrace, Seleucus in Baby- 
lon, and even Cassander in Macedonia, were 
hailed by the regal title, by the nations under 
their rule. This none of them strenuously 
forbade or opposed ; and although they did 
not immediately call themselves kings on their 
coins and in their edicts, they all did so ere 
long, with more or less show of decent reluct- 


USE OF ELEPHANTS IN WAR. 


ance and delay. In those times, however, 
the kingly title was very common, and much 
less of special significance was connected 
with it than it. has since acquired. 

Elated by this and his other great success- 
es, Antigonus cast his eyes upon Hgypt. In 
305 B. C. he collected in Syria an army of 
eighty thousand foot, eight thousand horse 
and eighty-three elephants, and marched 
ane the coast of Palestine to Gaza; to 
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which point Demetrius also repaired by sea, 
with a fleet of one hundred and fifty ships of 
war, and one hundred store-ships. This for- 
_ mnidable expedition failed through mismanage- 
ment on their side, met by excellent manage- 
ment and preparation on the part of Ptolemy. 
- Antigonus retired from the Kgyptian frontier 
in disgrace, not a little heightened by the 
avidity with which his own soldiers embraced 
the opportunity of escaping from his austere 
rule to the mild and paternal sway of the 
Egyptian king. 

Mearwhile Seleucus had been consolidat- 
ing in the Kast that power which ultimately 
made him the greatest of the successors of 
Alexander. By 303 B. C. he had estab- 
lished his dominion over all the eastern prov- 
inces to the borders of India, and in that 
year was preparing for the invasion of that 
country, when affairs called his attention to 
_the West, and he concluded a treaty with the 
Indian king, from whom he received five 
hundred elephants, — a fact which we particu- 
larly notice as explaining the frequent pres- 
ence of that noble beast in the subsequent 
warfares in Syria and Palestine. Subsequent 
, Supplies were afterward obtained from the 
same source, in order to keep up this favorite 
force in the armies of the Syrian kings.* 

At last the several kings, wearied out with 
troubles and conflicts which the insatiable and 
turbulent ambition of Antigonus occasioned, 
made common cause against him, Seleucus 
taking the lead, and bringing the largest force 
into the field. The belligerents met and 
fought a battle, intended by all to be decisive, 
at Ipsus in Phrygia, in the year B. C. 301. 
Antigonus brought into the field between 
seventy and eighty thousand foot, ten thou- 
sand horse, and seventy elephants; and 
Seleucus and his confederates had sixty-four 
thousand infantry, ten thousand five hundred 
cavalry, above one hundred chariots armed 
with scythes, and four hundred elephants. 
The courageous old man, Antigonus, now 
fourscore and upward, behaved with his usual 
valor and conduct, but not with his usual 
spirit. Seleucus, by an adroit interposition 
of his elephants, managed to prevent Deme- 
trius from properly supporting his father with 
the cavalry, which he commanded; and the 
final result was, that Antigonus fell on the 
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field of battle pierced by many arrows, while 
Demetrius managed with a poor remnant of 
the army to escape to Ephesus. He survived 
seventeen years, and took an active part in 
the affairs of that time, but not so as to bring 
him under our future notice. 

This great victory was followed by a 
treaty between the four potentates who had 
weathered the storm which had raged since 
the death of Alexander, being Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, lLysimacbus, and  Cassander. 
Each was formally to assume the royal dig- 
nity, and to govern his provinces with im- 
perial power. The distribution was made 
on the principle of each retaining what he 
already had, and taking his due share of 
the empire which Antigonus had lost with 
life. To Cassander was allotted Macedonia 
and Greece; to Lysimachus Thrace, Bi- 
thynia, and some of the adjacent provinces ; 
to Ptolemy, Libya, Egypt, Arabia Petreea, 
Palestine, and Ceele-Syria; to Seleucus, 
all the rest, being in fact the lion’s share — 
including many provinces in Syria, Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, Bubylonia, and the 
East as far as the frontiers of India. 

This settlement must have been highly 
satisfactory to the Jews, whom it restored 
to the dominion of Ptolemy, with whose 
generally beneficent government, and par- 
ticular favor to themselves, they had every 
reason to be satisfied. The prospects of 
durable peace, under the shadow of so great 
a king, must also have been contemplated 
with peculiar satisfaction by a people who 
suffered so much of the horrors and penal- 
ties, without sharing in the contingent honors 
and benefits of war. 

They were not disappointed. Ptolemy, 
now relieved from his long conflict, and 
settled firmly upon his throne, applied him- 
self with great and laudable diligence to 
the improvement of his dominions. One 
great point of his policy was really to attach 
to his rule the several nations which had 
become subject to it. From this policy 
sprang the favors which he showered upon 
the Jews, and the indulgence with which, 
notwithstanding their peculiarities, they 
were on all occasions treated. The most 
perfect religious toleration was established 
by this eminent monarch, whose interest 


* The ancient Egyptians do not appear to 
have known the elephant, although quantities of 
the teeth were brought to the country and to 
Palestine. We do not remember to have met 


with a single instance in which this animal is 
described as being figured on the old monuments 
of that country. 
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it was to harmonize the differences of reli- | ures 
gious practice and opinion which existed 
between bis Greek and Eeyptian subjects : 
the religion of the Jews was comprehended 
in this indulgence; and their synagogue 
was as much tolerated and respected as the 
temples of Isis and of Jupiter. Ptolemy 
made Alexandria the metropolis of his | 
empire, and gave full effect to the intention 
of its great founder by taking such meas- 


as ere long rendered it the first com- 
mercial city in the world. This, among 
others, was a circumstance calculated to 
attract the Jews to that city ; as, first. their 
long absence from their native land — dur-’ 
ing the captivity, and then the troubles of 
war in that land —troubles peculiarly un- 
favorable to the peaceful pursuits and hopes 
of agriculture —had already turned, their 
attention toward commerce. 


ANTIOCH. 


Seleucus, between whose territories and 
those of Ptolemy, Palestine was now situated, 
saw the wisdom of the policy followed by 
the king of Egypt, and applied himself with 
great vigor to work it out in his own 
dominions. In those dominions many fine 
cities had been entirely destroyed, and 
others greatly injured by the ravages of war. 
To repair these losses, Seleucus built many 
new cities, among which are reckoned sixteen 
which he, from his father, called Antiochia 
or Antioch; nine to which he gave his own 


name; six on which he bestowed that of 
his mother Laodiczea; six which he called 
Apameea after his first wife, and one after 
his last wife Stratonice. Of all these towns 
the most celebrated was the city of Antioch, 
on the Orontes in Syria, which became the 
metropolitan residence of all the succeeding 
kings, and in a later day, of the Roman 
governors ; and which has ever since sur- 
vived, and which still exists, and retains 
some relative consequence by virtue of the 
corresponding decline of all prosperity and 
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population in the country in which it is 
found.* Its name will occur very often ‘in 
the remainder of our narrative. Next to 
Antioch in importance was Seleucus on 
’ the Tigris, which may in fact be considered 
the capital of the eastern portion of the 
empire. It was situated about fifty miles 
north by east of Babylon, twenty-three miles 
below the site of the present city of Bagdad, 
and just opposite to the ancient city of 
Ctesiphon. This city (founded in B. C. 
293) tended much to the final ruin and 
desolation of Babylon. Great privileges 
were granted to the citizens; and on this 
account many of the inhabitants of Babylon 
removed thither; and after the transfer 
of the trade to Seleucia, these removals 
became still more frequent. It was in this 
manner that Babylon was gradually depop- 
ulated; but the precise period when it 
became entirely deserted cannot now be 
ascertained. It may be interesting to note 
this, as many of the Eastern Jews were 
involved in whatever transactions took place 
in this quarter, which, from the time of the 
captivity to this day, has never been 
destitute of a large and often influential 
Jewish population. But now Babylon it- 
self is not more desolate—is even less 
desolate — has more to mark it as the site 
of a great city of old times, than the super- 
seding Seleucia, which only received exist- 
ence in the last days of Babylon. “I 
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have,” says a late traveller, ‘‘ walked over 
the ground it occupied, and found the site 
of the royal city only marked by the parallel 
embankments of ancient aqueducts, and b 

the consolidated grit and debris ia Fe 
devote to utter barrenness, in this primeval 
country, the spots which towns once occu- 
pied, as if man had branded the ground by 
the treading of his feet.”’ 

In his newly-founded towns, it was the 
policy of Seleucus to induce as many as 
possible of the Jews to settle by important 
privileges and immunities, such as those 
which Ftolemy had extended to them. 
The consequence was that the Jews were 
attracted to these spots in such numbers, 
and especially to Antioch, thet in them they 
formed nearly as large a proportion of the 
inhabitants as at Alexandria itself. 

Tn all this, we think it is not difficult 
to perceive a further development of the 
divine plan, which now, as the times ad- 
vanced, dictated the dispersion of numer- 
ous bodies of Jews among the Gentile 
nations, — while the nation still maintained 
in its own land the standards of ceremonial 
worship and of doctrine— with the view 
of making the nations acquainted with cer- 
tain truths and great principles, which 
should work in their minds as leaven until 
the times of quickening arrived. 

During the time of Ptolemy Soter, the pros- 
perity of the Jews was much strengthened by 


_ * Antioch, the capital of the Greek kings of 
Syria, and afterwards the residence of the Roman 
governors of the province which bore the same 
name. This metropolis was situated where the 
chain of Lebanon, running northwards, and the 
chain of ‘Taurus, running eastwards, are brought 
to an abrupt meeting. Here the Orontes breaks 
through the mountains; and Antioch was placed 
at a bend of the river, partly on an island, partly 
on the level which forms the left bank, and partly 
on the steep and craggy ascent of Mount Silpius, 
which rose abruptly on the south. No city, after 
Jerusalem, is so intimately connected with the 
history of the apostolic church. Certain points 
of close association between these two cities, as 
regards the progress of Christianity, may be 
noticed in the first place. One of the seven 
deacons, or almoners appointed at Jerusalem, was 

‘Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch (Acts vi. 5). 
The Christians, who were dispersed from Jerusa- 
lem at the death of Stephen, preached the Gospel 
at Antioch (ibid. xi. 19). It was from Jerusalem 
that Agabus and the other prophets, who foretold 
the famine, came to Antioch (ibid. xi, 27, 28); 
and Barnabas and Saul were consequently sent 
on a mission of charity from the latter city to the 
former (ibid. xi. 30, xii, 25). It was from Jeru- 
‘salem again that the Judaizers came, who dis-| 


turbed the church at Antioch (ibid. xv. 1); and 
it was at Antioch that St. Paul rebuked St. Peter 
for conduct into which he had been betrayed 
through the influence of emissaries from Jerusa- 
lem (Gal. ii. 11, 12). The chief interest of 
Antioch, however, is connected with the progress 
of Christianity among the heathen. Here the first 
Gentile church was founded (Acts xi. 20, 21); 
here the disciples of Jesus Christ were first called 
Christians (xi. 26); here St. Paul exercised (so 
far as is distinctly recorded) his first systematic 
ministerial work (xi. 22-26; see xiv. 26-28: also 
xy. 85° and xviii. 22); hence he started at the 
beginning of his first missionary journey (xiii 

1-3), and hither he returned (xiv 26). So again 

after the apostolic council (the decrees of which 
were specially addressed to the Gentile converts 
at Antioch, xv. 23), he began and ended his 
second missionary journey at this place (xv. 36, 
xviii. 22). This too was the starting-point of 

the third missionary journey (xviii. 23), which 
was brought to a termination by the imprison. 
ment at Jerusalem and Cesarea. Though St. 
Paul was never again, so far as we know, at 
Antioch, that city did not cease to be an im- 
poe centre for Christian progress. — Bib. 

ctionary. AED? 
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the internal administration of the excellent 

_high-priest Simon the just. In 800 he suc- 
ceeded Qnias I., who had in 821 succeeded 
Jaddua, the high-priest in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great. Simon repaired and _forti- 
fied the city and temple of Jerusalem, with 
strong and lofty walls ; and made a spacious 
cistern, or reservoir of water, ‘‘in compass 
as a sea.”’* He is reported to have com- 
pleted the canon of the Old Testament by 
the addition of the books of Ezra, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Nehemiah, Esther, and Malachi. 
This is not unlikely, as also that the book 
of Chronicles was completed in its present 
state; for the genealogy of David in the 
first book comes down to about the year 
B. C. 300 ; and it may also be remarked that 
in the catalogue of high-priests as given in 
Nehemiah, Jaddua is mentioned in such a 
manner as to intimate that he had been for 
some time dead. The Jews also affirm 
that Simon was ‘‘ the last of the great syna- 
gogue:”’ which some ingeniously para- 
phrase into “‘the last president of the 
great council, or Sanhedrim, among the 
high-priests’’ (Hales, ii. 538) ; whereas it 
seems clear that no Sanhedrim at or before 
this time existed. And from the fact that 
this ‘‘ great synagogue’’ is not (like the 
Sanhedrim) described as being composed of 
seventy members, but of one hundred and 
twenty, among whom were Ezra, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Nehemiah, and Malachi— it 
would appear that it rather denoted the suc- 
cession of devout and patriotic men who 
distinguished themselves after the captivity, 
by their labors toward the collection and 
revision of the sacred books, and the settle- 
ment and improvement of the civil and 
religious institutions of their country; and 
of whom Simon, by Sy ae the sacred 
canon, became the last. Simon died in B. 
C. 291, and was succeeded by his son 
Eleazar. 

Not long after this (B. OC. 285), the 
king of Egypt, having conceived just cause 
of displeasure against his eldest son Ptolemy 
Keraunus, took measures to secure the 
succession to his youngest son Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. His advanced age warned 
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him that he had no time to lose; he there- 
fore resigned the diadém to Philadelphus 
(‘‘the brother-loving”’), and enrolled him- 
self among the royal life-guards. He died 
two years after (B. C. 283) at the age of 
eighty-four, forty years after the death of 
Alexander. ° 

As for Ptolemy Keraunus, he ultimately 
sought refuge at the court of Seleucus, by 
whom he was most kindly received and 
entertained ; but he justified the ill opinion 
of him on which his own father had acted 
by destroying his benefactor. This was in 
B. C. 280, only seven months after Seleu- 
cus had eonsummated the greatness of his 
empire by the overthrow of Lysimachus, who 
had himself previously added the kingdom 
of Macedonia to his own of Thrace. Thus 
Seleucus became the possessor of three 
out of the four kingdoms into which the 
empire of Alexander had, in the defeat of 
Antigonus, been divided. After his death, 
Ptolemy Keraunus managed to seat himself 
on the Macedonian throne; but the very 
next year he was taken prisoner and cut in 
pieces by the Gauls, who had invaded Mace- 
donia. 

Seleucus was succeeded in what may be 
called the throne of Asia by his son Antio- 
chus Soter. This prince, after he had 
secured the eastern provinces of the empire, 
endeavored to reduce the western, but his 
general Patrocles was defeated in Bithynia, 
and the loss of his army disabled him from 
immediately prosecuting the claims upon 
Macedonia and Thrace. Meanwhile the 
sceptre of Macedonia was seized by the 
vigorous hands of Alexander Gonatus, a son 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and consequently 
a grandson of Antigonus, and to him Anti; 
ochus at length felt himself constrained to 
cede that country ; and the family of Antigo- 
nus reigned there until the time of Per- 
seus, the last king, who was conquered b 
the Romans. Antiochus Soter died in B. C. 
261 after nominating as his successor his 
second son Antiochus Theos (‘‘ the God’’). 
This prince was his son by his mother-in-law 
Stratonice, whom his too indulgent father 
had divorced to please him. 


* Ecclus. 1. 1-3. The whole chapter, entitled 
“The praise of Simon the Son of Onias,” is 
devoted to a splendid eulogium on his deeds and 
character. 

+ It is worthy of notice that the Greek 
monarchs at this time not only imitated the 
Persian kings by marriage with their own sisters, 


but carried this*vice to still greater excess. 
Seleucus, to favor the wishes of his son Anti- 
ochus Soter, divorced his wife Stratonice, and 
gave her to that son as his wife, she being his 
mother-in-law. From this incestuous marriage 
were all the succeeding kings of Syria descended, 
— Plutarch. A. B. 
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The accession of Antiochus IT. took place 
about the middle of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in Kgypt. This last-named 
monarch was quite as tolerant and as friendly 
to the Jews as his father had been. He 
was a great encourager of learning and 
patron of learned men. Under his auspices 
was executed that valuable translation of the 
Hebrew scriptures into Greek, called the 
Septuagint, from the seventy or seventy- 
two translators said to have been employed 
thereon. Eleazar was still the high-priest, 
and appears to have interested himself much 
in this undertaking, and was careful to fur- 
nish for the purpose correct copies of the 
sacred books. The date of B. C. 278 is 
usually assigned to this translation. Thus 
the Jewish scriptures were made accessible 
to the heathen. It is unquestionable that 
copies of this version, or extracts from it, 
found their way in process of time into the 
libraries of the learned and curious of Greece 
and Rome; and there is no means of caleu- 
lating the full extent of its operation in open- 
ing the minds of the more educated and 
thoughtful class among the heathen to the 
perception of some of the great truths 
which they could learn only from that book, 
and which it was now becoming important 
that they should know. It was even a great 
matter that they should have the means of 
knowing clearly what the Jews believed, 
whatever they may themselves have thought 
of that belief. This version soon came into 
common use among the Jews themselves 
everywhere, even in Palestine, the original 
Hebrew having become a learned language. 
Indeed, the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment made by the evangelists and apostles, 
and even by Christ himself, are generally, 
if not always, from this version. 

In the third year of Antiochus, a long and 
bloody war broke out between him and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The latter king, 
bending under the weight of years, com- 
manded by his generals ; while Antiochus, in 
the vigor of youth, led his armies in person. 
Neither monarch appears to have gained any 
very decided advantages over the other ; while 
we know that much was lost by Antiochus: 
for, while his attention was engaged by wars 
in the west, the eastern provinces of his vast 


* We may add in a note that this title (the 
Benefactor) was conferred on Ptolemy by his 
Egyptian subjects on his return from his Eastern 
expedition. He recovered and brought back, 
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empire — Parthia, Bactria, and other prov- 
inces beyond the Tigris — revolted from. his 
dominion; this was in B. C. 250, from 
which the foundation of the Parthian empire 
may be dated ; but it is perhaps better, with 
the Parthians themselves, to date it from the 
ensuing reign, when they completely estab- 
lished their independence. It is here how- 
ever we are to seek the real beginning of the 
Parthian empire, which was ultimately des- 
tined to set bounds to the conquests of the 
Romans, and to vanquish the vanquishers 
of the world. The immediate result was that 
Antiochus was obliged, in the year B. C. 
249, to make peace with Philadelphus on 
such terms as he could obtain. These were, 
that he should repudiate his beloved queen, 
who was his half-sister, and marry Berenice, 
a daughter of Philadelphus, and that the 
first male issue of the marriage should suc- 
ceed to the throne. 

As Philadelphus on his part gave for the 
dower of his daughter half the revenues of 
Palestine, Phoenicia and Ccele-Syria, the 
Jews may seem to have come partly under 
the dominion of Antiochus. But as the 
king retained the other half in his own 
hands, and as the revenues of Judzea were 
always farmed by the high-priest, the cir- 
cumstance made no change in their condi- 
tion. Besides, the arrangement was teo 
soon broken up to produce any marked 
effect. These were the important nuptials 
between ‘‘ the king of the north,’ and ‘‘ the 
daughter of the king of the south,’’ which 
the prophet Daniel had long before predicted 
(Dan. xi. 6). It was only two years after 
this (B. C. 247) that Philadelphus died ; 
immediate'y on which he put away Berenice 
and restored his beloved Laodicea ; but she, 
fearing his fickleness, poisoned him, and set 
her son Setznucus Caxtrnicus (‘“ illustrious 
conqueror ’”) upon the throne (B. C. 246). 
On this Berenice sought shelter with her 
son (the heir by treaty) in the sacred groves 
of Daphne (near Antioch ) ; but at the in- 
stigation of his mother, Callinicus tore her 
from that sanctuary, and slew her, with her 
infant son. 

Now Berenice was full sister to the new 
king of Egypt, Protemy III., surnamed 
Kurrcxres,* who immediatey placed him- 


with other booty to an immense amount, 2,500 
idolatrous images, chiefly those which Cambyses 
had taken away from the Egyptians. When he 
restored the idols to their temples, the Egyptians 
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self at the head of his army to avenge her 
wrongs. He was eminently successful. He 
entered Syria, slew the queen Laodicea, and 
overran the whole empire, as far as the Tigris 
on the east and Babylon on the south.* On 
he marched, from province to province, levy- 
ing heavy contributions, until commotions in 
Egypt obliged him to abandon his enterprise 
and return home. On his way he called at 
Jerusalem, where he offered many sacrifices, 
and made large presents to the temple. 
There is little doubt but that the high-priest 
took the opportunity of pointing out to him 
those prophecies of Daniel (xi. 6-8) which 
had been accomplished in the late events and 
his recent achievements ; and this may proba- 
bly have been the cause of his presents and 
offerings. 

The high-priest of the Jews was then 
Onias If. Lleazar, the high-priest at the 
time the Greek translation of the Scriptures 
was made, died in B. C. 276, and was suc- 
ceeded, not by his own son Onias, but by 
Manasses, a son of Jaddua. He died in 
B. C. 250, and Onias III. then became 
high-priest. As usual, Onias farmed the 
tribute exacted from Judzea by the Egyp- 
tians. But growing covetous as he advanced 
in years, he withheld, under one pretence or 
another, the twenty talents which his prede- 
cessors had been accustomed to pay every 
year to the king of Egypt as a tribute for 
the whole people. This went on for twenty- 
four years, and, the arrears then amount- 
ing to four hundred and eighty talents, the 
king deemed it full time to take energetic 
measures to secure the payment of this por- 
tion of the royal revenues. He sent an 
officer named Athenion tec demand the pay- 
ment of what was already due, and to 
require a more punctual payment in future, 
with the threat that unless measures of com- 
pliance were taken, he would confiscate all 
the lands of Judzea, and send a colony of 
soldiers to occupy them. The infatuated 
priest was disposed to neglect the warning 
an brave the danger, which filled all the 
people with consternation. But the evils 
which might have been apprehended were 
averted through the policy and address of 


manifested their gratitude by saluting with this 
title. They were less prone than the Greeks of 
Asia to detfy their kings. 

* The inscription found at Adule by Cosmas 
gives a more extensive range to his ‘operations, 
_affirming that after having subdued the west of 


Joseph, the high-priest’s nephew, who gen- 
erously borrowed the money upon his own 
credit, paid the tribute, and so ingratiated 
himself at the Egyptian court that he ob- 
tained the lucrative privilege of farming the 
king’s revenues not only in Judea and Sa- 
maria, but in Pheenicia and Ccele-Syria. 

Seleucus Callinicus, in his emergencies, 
had promised to his younger brother Anti- 
ochus Hierax, who was governor of Asia 
Minor, the independent possession of seve- 
ral cities in. that province, for his assistance 
in the war with P. Huergetes. But when 
he had (B. C. 243) obtained a truce of ten 
years from the Egyptian king, he refused 
to fulfil this engagement. This led to a 
bloody war between the two brothers, in 
which Seleucus was so generally unsuccess- 
ful that it would appear as if the title of 
Callinicus (¢lustrious conqueror) had been 
bestowed upon him in derision. He was 
however ultimately successful through the 
losses and weakness which other enemies 
brought upon Antiochus Hierax (‘‘ the 
Hawk ”’ — from his rapacity), who was in 
the end obliged to take refuge in Heypt, 
where he was put to death in B. C. 240. 
Toward the end of this war, Mesopotamia 
appears to have been the scene of action; 
for in that quarter occurred the battle in 
which eight thousand Babylonian Jews 
(subjects of Seleucus) and four thousand 
Macedonians defeated one hundred and 
twenty thousand Gauls whom Antiochus had 
in his pay (Mace. viii. 20). 

8. Callinicus being now relieved from the 
western war, turned his attention to the re- 
covery of the eastern provinces which had 
revolted in the time of his father. Renewed 
troubles in Syria prevented any result from 
his first attempt in B.C. 236; and in his 
second, in 230, he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Parthians, whose king, Ar- 


saces, treated the royal captive with the =) 


respect becoming his rank, but never set] 
him at liberty. He died in B. C. 226 by 
fall from his horse. On this event Seleucus”™ 
III. inherited the remains of his father’s 
kingdom. This prince was equally weak in 
body and mind, and therefore most unaptly 


Asia, he ultimately crossed- the Euphrates, and 
brought under his dominion, not only Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia, but Media, Persia, and the 
whole country as far as Bactria, As this needs 
more collateral support than it has received, we 
adopt a more limited statement in the text. 
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surnamed Keraunus (‘thunder’). When 
a war broke out in B. ©. 223, his imbecile 
conduct so provoked his generals, that he 
was poisoned by their contrivance. 

‘Of these troubles and dissensions in Syria, 
Ptolemy Huergetes, in Hgypt, took due ad- 
vantage in strengthening and extending his 
_ own empire. In B. C, 222, the year after 
the murder of Seleucus III., his reign was 
terminated through his murder by his own 
son Ptolemy, who succeeded him, and who, 
on account of this horrid deed, was ironical- 
y surnamed Puriopator (“ father-loving’’). 
P. Euergetes is popularly considered the 
last good king of Egypt, which is true in 
the sense that the succeeding Ptolemies goy- 
erned far worse than the first three of that 
name —all of whom were just and humane 
men, and whose reigns were glorious and 
beneficent. If Euergetes was inferior in 
some respects to Lagus and Philadelphus, 
he was more than in the same degree supe- 
rior to his own successors. 


Egyptian standards. (From Champollion.) 


At this time the Jews had for about sixty 
years enjoyed almost uninterrupted tran- 
quillity under the shadow of the Egyptian 
throne. During this period, circumstances led 
them into much intercourse with the Greeks, 
who were their masters and the ruling people 
in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor — and, in fact, 
in all the country west of the Tigris. A pre- 
dominance of Greeks and of Grecian ideas, 
which has dotted the surface of western- 
most Asia with frequent monuments of 
Grecian art, was not without much effect 
upon the Jews in this period. Among other 
indications, the increasing prevalence, in 
and after this period, of Greek proper names 
among the Jews, may be taken. There is 
ample evidence that the more opulent 
classes cultivated the language and imbibed 
some of the manners of the Greeks. It is 
also apparent that some acquaintance with 
the Greek philosophers was obtained, and 
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made wild work in Jewish minds. Nothing 
manifests this more clearly than the rise of 
the Sappucrs, whose system was nothing 
more than a very awkward attempt to graft 
the negations of Greek philosophy upon the “ 
Hebrew creed. It confirms this view, that 
the sect of the Sadducees was never popular 
with the mass of the nation — but was always 
confined to those whose condition in life 
brought them the most into contact with the — 
notions of the Greeks — the wealthy, noble, 
and ruling classes. Priests— even high. 
priests — sometimes adopted the views of 
this sect. 

It has already been stated that the high- 
priest Simon the Just was counted as the 
last of ‘‘the great synagogue,’ who had 
applied themselves to the great work of 
collectitg, revising, and completing the canon 
of the Old Testament. To this followed ‘<a 
new synagogue,’ which applied itself dili- 
gently to the work of expounding and com- 
menting upon the completed canon. This 
school lasted until the time of Judah Hak- 
kadosh, who to prevent these comments or 
‘* traditions” (which were deemed of equal 
authority with the text) from being lost, 
after the dispersion, committed them to 
writing, in the Mishna— which, with its 
comments, has since constituted the great 
law-book of the Jews, from which, even more 
than from the Scriptures, they have deduced 
their religious and civil obligations. The 
founder and first president of this school, 
or synagogue, was <Antigonus Socho, or 
Socheus. He (or, according to some ac- - 
counts, his successor Joseph) was fond of 
teaching that God was to be served wholly 
from disinterested motives, of pure love and 
reverence, founded on the contemplation of . 
his infinite perfections, without regard to the 
prospects of future reward, or to the dread 
of future punishment. This was either mis- 
understood or wilfully perverted by some of 
his scholars, and in particular by Sadoe and 
Baithos, who declared their disbelief that 
there was any future state of reward or 
punishment. Perhaps they stopped at this ; 
but the views ultimately embodied in the 
creed of the sect which took its name from 
the first of these persons, inculeated that the 
soul was mortal like the body, and perished 
with it, and consequently that there was not, 
nor could be, any resurrection. They also 
held that there was no spiritual being, good 
or bad. (Matt. xxii. 23; Acts xxiii. 8.) 
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They rejected the doctrine of an overruling 
Providence, and maintained that all events 
resulted from the free and unconstrained 
actions of men. That, like the Samaritans, 
' they rejected all the sacred books save the 
Pentateuch, is inferred from the unsupported 
authority of a passage of doubtful interpre- 
tation in Josephus.* And as there is some 
evidence to the contrary, it is safer to con- 
clude that they admitted the authority of 
the other books, but ascribed to them an in- 
ferior value and importance than to the Pen- 
tateuch. But it is certain that they rejected 
absolutely the “‘ traditions,’’? to which such 
supreme importance was attached by the 
mass of the nation. This wasa good thing 
in them ; and in this they agreed with Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, who were opposed 
to them and by them on every other point. 
In fact, it would seem as if this sect in its 
beginning was intended merely as an oppo- 
sition to the tradition party, which was likely 
to be regarded with apprehension by the 
more open and thinking minds. The doc- 
trinal errors had no necessary connection with 
the anti-tradition zeal of the party, and were 
probably grafted on it through the specu- 
lative tendencies of some of its original 
leaders. 

After the murder of Seleucus Keraunus, 
who left no son, the kingdom of Syria fell to 
his brother Antrocuus [II., who had been 
brought up at Seleucia on the Tigris. He 
came to An‘ioch ; and his reign was so pro- 
ductive in great events that he ultimately 
acquired the surname of ‘‘ Hu Gruat.’’ He 
carried on the wars against the revolted 
provinces with such success that he soon 
recovered almost all Asia Minor, Media, 
Persia, and Babylonia. The effeminate 


character of Ptolemy Philopator — who was | P 


a mean yoluptuary, abandoned to the most 
shameful vices, and entirely governed by the 
creatures and instruments of his pleasures — 
led Antiochus to contemplate the feasibility 
of obtaining possession of the valuable prov- 
inces of Ocele-Syria, Pheenicia, and Palestine. 
Great part of the first of these provinces, 
with the city of Damascus, he easily acquired, 
through the defection of Theodotian the gov- 
ernor —a brave man rendered a traitor by 
the desire of revenge, and by contempt for 
the character of his master. The campaign 
was terminated by a truce for four months, 


* Antiq. xiii. 10, 6, . 
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which circumstances made desirable for both 
parties before prosecuting the war. Negotia- 
tions for a peace were indeed entered into ; 
but as both parties claimed Ccele-Syria and 
Palestine in virtue of the treaty by which 
the empire of Alexander was divided after 
the fall of Antigonus, the truce expired with- 
out any thing having been concluded. 

The war was therefore resumed in 218 
B. C. Antiochus marched into the disputed 
territory and carried all things before him :— 
forcing the passes of Lebanon, he penetrated. 
into Pheenicia, and after securing the coast, 
marched into the interior, and brought under 
his power all the cities of Galilee; after 
which he passed beyond Jordan, and won 
the ancient territory of the tribes beyond that 
river, with the metropolis Rabbath-Ammon, 
which Ptolemy Philadelphus had fortified, 
and named after himself Philadelphia. At 
the same time, Antiochus subjugated some 
of the neighboring Arabs ; and on his return 
threw garrisons into Samaria and some of 
the adjacent towns ; and at the close of this 
brilliant campaign, he took up his winter 
quarters in Ptolemais (afterward Czesarea). 

These large and repeated losses at length 
roused all the energies which Ptolemy was 
eapable of exerting. He forsook his drunken 
revels, and placing himself at the head of 
an army of seventy thousand infantry, five 
thousand cavalry, and seventy-three ele- 
phants, he marched from Pelusium through 
the desert, and encamped at Raphia, a place 
between Rhinoculura (Hl Arish) and Gaza. 
Antiochus, with the confidence of victory 
which his recent successes inspired, advanced 
to meet him at that place, with an army of 
sixty-two thousand infantry, six thousand 
cavalry, and one hundred and twenty ele- 
hants. He was totally defeated, with such 
loss that he made no attempt to repair it, but 
abandoned all his conquests and withdrew to 
Antioch. By a peace, concluded soon after, 
he relinquished all pretension to the disputed 
territories. Philopator now recovered all the, 
former possessions of his crown without strik- 
ing a blow; for the cities hastened to emulate 
each other in renewing their homage to him 
by their ambassadors. Among these the 
Jews, always partial to the Hgyptian rule, 
were the most forward; and the king was 
induced to pay a visit to Jerusalem, as well 
as to the other principal cities. There he 
offered sacrifices according to the Jewish law, 
and presented gifts to the temple. But, 
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unhappily, the beauty of the building, and 
the peculiar order and solemnity of the 
worship, excited the curiosity of the king to 
see the interior. Simon II., who had but 
lately succeeded Onias IT. in the high-priest- 
hood, remonstrated against this intention, 
intimating that it was unlawful even for the 
priests to enter the inner sanctuary. Philop- 
ator answered haughtily, that although they 
were deprived of that honor, he ought not to be ; 
and pressed forward to enter the sacred place. 
But while he was passing through the inner 
court for that purpose, he was ‘‘ shaken like 
a reed, and fell speechless to the ground,”’ 
overcome either by his own superstitious fears, 
or, as the historian seems to intimate, by a 
supernatural dread and horror cast on him 
from above. He was carried out half dead, 
and speedily departed from the city full of 
displeasure against the Jewish people. He 
therefore commenced a most barbarous perse- 
eution against the Jews in Hgypt on his 
return home. In the first place he caused a 
decree to be inscribed on brazen pillars at the 
palace-gate, that none should enter there who 
did not sacrifice to the gods he worshipped — 
which effectually excluded the Jews from all 
access to his person. Then he deprived the 
Jews in Alexandria of the high civil privi- 
leges they had enjoyed, degrading them from 
the first to the third or last class of inhabit- 
ants. He also ordered them to be formally 
enrolled, and that at the time of their enrol- 
ment, the mark of an ivy-leaf (one of the 
insignia of Ais god, Bacchus) should be 
impressed upon them with a hot iron: if any 
refused this mark they were to be made 
slaves ; and whoever opposed the decree was 
to be put todeath. Again, they were tempted 
to apostasy by the promise of restoration to 
the rank of citizens of the first class ; but 
of the many thousands of Jews then at 
Alexandria, only three hundred appear to 
have submitted to the humiliating condition, 
and these were held in such abhorrence by 
the majority of their countrymen, and were 
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so pointedly shunned, and excluded from the ‘ 
society of their old associates, that the king, 
when acquainted with it, was highly enraged, 
and regarded this as an opposition to his 
authority ; he vowed to extirpate the whole 
nation. To begin with the Jews in Egypt, 
he ordered them all to be brought in chatns 
to Alexandria. Having thus brought them 
all together, they were shut up in the hippo- 
drome, which was a large enclosure outside - 
the city, built for the purpose of horse-racing 
and other public amusements, where he 
intended to expose them as a spectacle, to be _ 
destroyed by elephants. At the appointed 
time, the people assembled in crowds, and 
the elephants were on the spot; but the 
effects of a drunken bout, the preceding 
night, prevented the attendance of the king, 
and caused the postponement of the show. 
The next day, a similar disappointment pro- 
ceeded from the same unseemly cause. But 


.on the third, the king managed to be present, 


and the elephants were brought out after they 
had been intoxicated with wine and frankin- 
cense to render them more ferocious. But 
they spent their fury, not on the unhappy 
Jews, but turned upon the spectators, of 
whom they destroyed great numbers. This, 
connected with some unusual appearances in 
the air, appeared to the king and his attend 
ants so manifest an interposition of a divine 
Power in behalf of the Jews,. that he 
instantly ordered them to be set at liberty ; 
and fearful of having provoked the ven- 
geance of Heaven, he hastened to restore the 
Jews to their former privileges by rescinding 
all the decrees he had issued against them 

Now also, his better reason gaining sway, 
considering that those who had so signally 
evinced their fidelity to their God were not 
likely to be unfaithful to their king, he 
bestowed upon them many marks of his 
munificence and confidence. Among other 
things, he abandoned to their disposal the 
three hundred apostates, who were speedily 
put to death by their offended brethren.* 


* It is right to apprise the reader that the 
whole of this account of the visit of Philopator 
to Jerusalem and its consequences, down to this 
point, is not in Josephus, but is given on the sole 
authority of the author of the third book of 
Maccabees. In all, there are five books of Mac- 
cabees, of which two only are included in our 
Apocrypha. The third, which relates solely to 
this persecution of the Jews by Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor, exists in Greek, and is found in some ancient 
manuscripts of the Greek Septuagint, particularly 


in the Alexandrian and Vatican manuscripts. 
There is also a Syriac version of it from the 
Greek; but it has never been inserted in the 
Vulgate, or in our English: Bibles, but English 
translations of it exist. It appears to have been 
the work of an Alexandrian Jew, and while we 
admit that the book is full of absurdities, and 
that the authority is of very little value in itself, 
yet we think that in the outline facts, as related 
in the text, there isso much appearance of proba- 
bility, and so many small agreements with the 
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_ Ptolemy Philopator died in B. C. 205, 
leaving his crown to Protemy Eprpuansgs, 
then a child five years of age. Meanwhile 
Antiochus III. had won the surname of 
Great, by his eminent successes in the East, 
where he restored the ancient supremacy of 
the Seleucidae. At the death of Philopator, 
he had but recently returned from his Eastern 
wars. He was not slow in perceiving the 
advantage which he might take of the infancy 
of the new king in accomplishing what had 
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been one of the first objects of his reign. 
This design again exposed unhappy Palestine 
to all the horrors of war. The first campaign 
put Antiochus in possession of the standing 
bone of contention, Ccele-Syria and Pales- 
tine. It is remarkable that on this occasion 
the Jews relinquished their usual attachment 
to the Egyptian yoke, and took a very de- 
cided part with Antiochus. For this many 
reasons may be conceived, but none are 
distinctly known ; we have however no doubt 


EXECUTION BY ELEPHANTS. 


that one of them may be found in the indul- 
gent consideration with which the Jews of 
Babylonia and other eastern provinces had 
been treated by Antiochus—a fact which 
could not fail to be known in Palestine and 
at Jerusalem. The next year, however, 
Antiochus having been called away into Asia 


Minor, Palestine was speedily recovered by 
Scopas, the Egyptian general, who did not 
fail to make the Jews aware of his conscious- 
ness of the favor to Antiochus which they 
had manifested. The Egyptians were, how- 
ever, soon again driven out of the country 
by Antiochus, and on this occasion such im- 


accounts which history has preserved of the 
manners and ideas and circumstances of the times, 
as well as with the character of the king, that 


we are disposed to regard it as substantially true. 
The silence of Josephus is indeed a suspicious 


circumstance to which we are willing that due 
weight should be given ; but it will be noticed by 
every reader that the history of Josephus is 
remarkably brief at this period. 
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portant services were rendered him by the 
Jews, and when he came to Jerusalem 
(B. C. 198) so lively were their demonstra- 
tions of joy, that the king, to confirm their 


attachment to his government, and to reward | 


their services, granted them many important 
favors ; and aware that there were no points 
on which they were more anxious than in 
what concerned their city and temple, he 
declared his intention to restore the city to 
its ancient splendor and dignity, and 
thoroughly to repair the temple at his own 
cost; he guaranteed the inviolability of the 
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sacred place from the intrusion of strangers ; " 


and by liberal grants, he made ample pro- 
vision for the due and orderly performance 
of the sacred services. Antiochus also 
expressed his confidence in the attachment 


‘of the Jews by establishing colonies of them, 


on very advantageous terms, in Phrygia, 
Lydia, and other districts of doubtful fidelity 
—a circumstance which accounts for the 
great number of Jews scattered through 
those countries at the preaching of the gospel. 
(1 Pet. i. 1; Jamesi. 1.) But it was the 


destiny of Antiochus to come into contact 


ROMAN STANDARDS. 


with the iron power which was ere long to 
break in pieces all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and to make their glory a vain thing. The 
Romans had already become great, and 
began to interfere with their usual haughti- 
ness in the affairs of the East. The success- 
ful termination of the second Punic war had 
covered them with renown, and spread their 
fame far and wide; and already they had 
indicated to sagacious persons, by the reduc- 
tion of Macedonia to the state of a subject 
kingdom, the ultimate tendencies of their 
great and still increasing power. Antiochus 
regarded this phenomenon with some appre- 


hension, and perceiving, at the same time, 
what appeared advantageous opportunities 
of recovering in the north all that had 
belonged to the first Seleucus, he felt dis 
posed to bring his southern contest to a 
conclusion. He therefore temporized with 
the Egyptians, whose power he had greatly 
underrated, and made an offer of his beautiful 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage with the 
young king of Egypt, as soon as he should 
become of age; promising, as her dower, 
to restore the provinces of Ccele-Syria and 
Palestine, which he had wrested from Egypt. 
The princess was accordingly betrothed to 


\ 
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P. Epiphanes; but the marriage did not 
actually take place until B. C. 192, when 
the young monarch reached the eighteenth 
year of his age. 

Antiochus availed himself of this settle- 
ment of affairs to prosecute his other plans. 
He reduced the maritime Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, and crossing the Hellespont, 
wrested the Chersonese from the weakened 
hands of the Macedonian king. This brought 
him into direct and fatal collision with the 
Romans. And here it may be observed that 
long before this the political sagacity of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus had detected the nas- 
cent greatness of the Roman state, and had 
anxiously cultivated its friendship. This 
also had been the policy of his successors ; 
and the guardians of the young king, when 
apprehensive of the danger of Antiochus, 
had placed him under the guardianship of 
the republic. 

When Antiochus had passed into Europe 
and taken possession of Thrace, the Romans 
sent an embassy to require restitution not 
only of all he hed taken from Philip of 
Macedon, but of all that he had taken from 
their ward the king of Egypt. The Syrian 
king answered the requisition as haughtily as 
it was made; and it was manifest that an 
appeal to arms could not be far distant. 
What brought on the actual conflict was the 
passage of Antiochus into Greece, at the 
invitation of the Adtolians, who made him 
their commander-in-chief. In Greece his 
proceedings were not taken with that ability 
which distinguished the earlier part of his 
career, and in 191 B. C., he was utterly 
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routed at Thermopyle, and compelled to, 
withdraw from Europe, by the consul Acilius 
Glabrio. The marriage of his daughter with 
Ptolemy had been completed the year before 
this at Raphia, but he still retained possession 
of the provinces to be ceded,* and endeavored 
to corrupt his daughter to betray the interests 
of .her husband. But he was disappointed, 
She was more attached to Ptolemy than to 
her father ; and, being probably dissatisfied 
at his breach of promise, she joined her 
husband in an embassy to Rome in 191 B. — 
C., to congratulate the Romans on driving 
Antiochus out of Greece, and to assure the 
senate of the readiness of the king and queen 
to conform themselves to its directions. 
Antiochus was now driven to seek peace 
with Rome ; but the terms which they offered 
were so hard, that he could not bring him- 
self to accept them. In all human prob 
ability he had brought himself into this 
condition by his inability to appreciate the 
value of the advice tendered to him by 
Hannibal, who, expelled from Carthage, had 
in 195 B. C., sought refuge at his court ; 
and who, while he encouraged his enmity to 
the Romans, had exhorted him to make Italy 
the seat of the war. In 190 B. C., Corne- 
lius Scipio (consul), assisted by his brother 
Africanus, passed over into Asia to conduct 
the war against Antiochus. Under their 
able management, it was soon brought to 
a conclusion, and the Syrian king was com- 
pelled from his capital of Antioth to sue for 
peace, which he obtained on very humiliating 
terms, but, not essentially harder than those 
he had at firstrefused. He relinquished all 


Tetradrachm of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Asia Minor west of the Taurus: he agreed 
to pay all the expenses of the war, estimated 
at eighteen thousand Euobic talents, by 


regulated instalments ; he was to deliver up 
his elephants and his ships-of-war (excepting . 
twelve) to the Romans; and he was to give 


* Jerome and Appian say that Antiochus did 
surrender these provinces ; and Josephus appears 
to concur with them, intimating that the revenues 
were paid to the Egyptian king. (Ant. xii. 4,1.) 


But Polybius denies it; and this denial is con- 
firmed by the fact that they still remained in 
the possession of the sons and successors of 
Antiochus, 
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into their hands Hannibal and other eminent 
foreigners, who had sought protection at his 
court. The aged Carthaginian and another 
contrived to make their escape ; but the rest 
were given up, together with the twelve hos- 
tages, for the observance of the treaty, among 
whom the king’s younger son, Antiochus, 
surnamed Epiphanes, was one. After this 
Antiochus withdrew to the eastern provinces 
of his empire, where he endeavored to collect 
the arrears of tribute due to him, to defray his 
heavy engagements to the Romans. There 
he was slain, two years after, by the natives 
of Elymais in Persia, when he attempted to 
seize the treasures contained in their rich 
temple. This was in B. C. 187, in the 
fifty-second year of his age, and the thirty- 
seventh of his reign. The leading events of 
his reign had been foreshown by Daniel (xi. 
13-19). 

Simon II., who was high-priest of the 
Jews at the time of the unhappy visit of 
Ptolemy LV. to Jerusalem, diedin B. C. 195, 
after an administration of twenty-two years. 
He was succeeded by his son Onzas III. 
Onias was a person of great piety, and of 
mild and amiable disposition — and well 
worthy of better times than those in which 
he lived, and of a better end than it was his 
lot to experience. During the first years of 
his administration, when his excellent inten- 
tions received full effect under the favorable 
auspices of Antiochus and his successor, 
‘the holy ¢ity was inhabited in all peace, 
and the laws were kept very well.’’ The 
nation was also at this time held in such high 
estimation that the sovereigns of the neigh- 
boring countries courted its friendship, and 
made magnificent offerings to the temple. 
‘And we are persuaded that this was not 
merely on account of the Jews, but with the 
design of honoring and with the hope of pro- 
pitiating their God, Jenovan, whose fame 
was by this time widely extended among the 
nations, and his power acknowledged and 
feared by many of them. 

Szrevous IV., surnamed Purroparor, 
the eldest son of Antiochus the Great, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father, and to the 
~ heavy obligations under which he lay to the 

Romans. He was as well disposed toward 
the Jews as his father had been ; and not- 
withstanding his embarrassments, gave orders 
that the charges of the public worship should 
continue to be defrayed out of his own 
treasury. But subsequently, upon the in- 
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formation of Simon —a Benjamite, who was 


made: governor of the temple, and had quar- 
relled with Onias —that the treasury of the 


Jerusalem temple was very rich, and abun-— 


dantly more than sufficient to supply the 
sacrifices and oblations,— the king, who was 
greatly straitened for money, to raise the 
money required by the Romans, sent his 
treasurer Heliodorus to seize and bring him 
the reported treasure. Heliodorus concealed 
the object of his journey until he reached 
Jerusalem, when he made it known to the 
high-priest, and demanded the quiet sur- 
render of the money. Onias informed him 
in reply, that there was indeed considerable 
treasure in the temple ; but by no means of 
such large amount as had been reported. 
Great part of it consisted of holy gifts, and 
offerings consecrated to God, and the appro- 
priation of which could not be disturbed 
without sacrilege. The rest had been placed 
there by way of security, for the relief of 
widows and orphans, who claimed it as 
their property ; and a considerable sum had 
been deposited there by Hyrcanus (the son 
of that Joseph who obtained the farming 
of the revenues from Ptolemy Euergetes, 
as before related), a person of great opulence 
and high rank. He added, that being by 
virtue of his office the guardian of this 
wealth, he could not Gonsent to its being 
taken from the right owners, and thereby 
disgrace his office and profane the sanctity 
of that holy place which was held im rever- 
ence by all the world. Determined to fulfil 
his mission, whatever impression this state- 
ment may have made upon his mind, Heli- 
odorus marched directly to the temple, and 
was there vainly opposed by the high-priest 
and the other ministers of the sacred services. 
The outer gates were ordered to be demolished ; 
and the whole city was in the utmost agonies 
of apprehension. But when Heliodorus was 
about to enter, at the head of his Syrians, he 
was struck with a panic terror, similar to that 
which Ptolemy Philopator had before ex- 
perienced, and, falling to the ground, speech- 
less, he was carried off for dead by his guard. 
Onias prayed for him and he recovered, and 
made all haste to quit the city. His plan 
being thus frustrated, the guilty Simon had 
the effrontery to charge Onias himself with 
having procured this visit from Heliodorus : 
some believed it; and in consequence there 
arose hostile conflicts between the parties of 
Onias and Simon, in which many lives were 
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lost. At last, Onias resolved to proceed 
himself to Antioch and lay the whole matter 
before Seleucus. He was favorably received 
by the king, who heard and credited his 
statements, and, in consequence, decreed 
the banishment of Simon from his native 
country. This was in B. C.176. In the 
year following, Seleucus was induced to send 
his son Demetrius as a hostage to Rome, to 
relieve his own brother Antiochus, who had 
_ now been twelve years in that city. Deme- 
trius had departed, and Antiochus was not 
come ; and the absence of the two who stood 
next the throne afforded Heliodorus an oppor- 
tunity of conspiring against his master, whom 
he removed by poison, and himself assumed 
the government. Antiochus was visiting 
Athens, on his way home, when he heard of 
this. He immediately applied himself to the 
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old enemy of his father, Eumenes, king of 
Pergamos* (to whom the Romans had con- 
signed the greater part of the territory in 
Asia Minor, which they compelled Antiochus 
the Great to cede) who, with his brother 
Attalus, was easily induced to assist him 
against the usurper. They succeeded, and 
their success placed the brother instead of 
the son of Seleucus upon the throne of Syria, 
with the concurrence of the Romans. 
Antiochus IV. was scarcely settled on the. 
throne before Jesus, or, by his Greek name, 
Jason,f repaired to Antioch, and, availing 
himself of the penury of the royal treasury, 
tempted the new king by the offer of four 
hundred and forty talents of silver to depose 
the excellent Onias III. from the high-priest- 
hood, and to appoint himself in his place. 
He also obtained an order that Onias should 


Leaping. (From a Greek intaglio. Montfaucon.) 


be summoned to Antioch, and commanded 
to dwell there. Finding how acceptable 
money was to the king, Jason offered one 
hundred and fifty talents more for, and 
obtained, the privilege of erecting at Jerusa- 
lem a gymnasium, or place for such public 
sports and exercises as were usual among the 
Greeks, as well as for permission to establish 
an academy in which Jewish youth might be 
brought up after the manner of the Greeks ; 
and also the important privilege of making 
what Jews he pleased free of the city of 
Antioch. The obvious object of all this was as 
opposite as possible to that of the Mosaic 
institutions. It was intended to facilitate the 
commixture of the Jews with foreigners, and to 
lessen the dislike with which the Greeks were 


disposed to regard a people so peculiar and so 
exclusive. ‘This might have been a good 
design under general considerations of human 
policy, but was calculated to be most injurt 
ous and fatal as respected the Jews, whose 
institutions designedly made them a peculiar 
people, and whatever tended to make them 
otherwise must needs have been in counter- 
action of the great principle of their establish- 
ment. The effects which resulted from the 
exertions of Jason, after he had established 
himself in the high-priesthood, were such as 
might have been foreseen. The example of 
a person in his commanding position drew 
forth and gave full scope to the more lax 
dispositions which existed among the people, 
especially among the younger class, who were 


* The founder of the celebrated library at 
Pergamos, and the reputed inventor of parch- 
ment. 

_t Most persons of consequence had now two 


30 


names; one native Hebrew name, used among 
their own countrymen, and another Greek (as 
much as possible like the other in sound or mean- 
ing), used in their intercourse with the heathen. 
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enchanted with the ease and freedom of the 
Grecian customs, and weary of the restraints 
and limitations of their own. Such as these 
abandoned themselves with all the frenzy 
of a new excitement, from which all restraint 
had been withdrawn, to the license which was 
offered to them. The exercises of the 


gymnasium seem to have taken their minds | 
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with the force of a fascination. The priests 
neglected their service in the temple to be 
present at these spectacles. It is well known 
that some of these exercises were performed 
naked; and it is related that many of the 
Jewish competitors found means to efface 
the marks of circumcision, that they might 
not be distinguished from other people. In 


Egyptian fencers. 


the Greek cities of Asia, in which Jews were 
settled, this became a common practice among 
those young men who wished to distinguish 
themselves in the sports of the gymnasium.* 
We allude to this as a striking illustration of 
_the extent in which this rite operated in ful- 
filling its design of separating the Jews from 
other people. The year after his promotion, 
Jason sent some young men, on whom he had 


(Rosellini.) 


of obeying their instructions, they presented 
the money to the Tyrians as a contribution 
toward the repair of their fleet. 

Jason only enjoyed his ill-gotten dignity 
for three years. His younger brother Onias, 
or, by his Greek name, Menelaus, haying 
been sent to Antioch with tribute, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to ingratiate 
himself with Antiochus, and by offering three 


Boxers. (From a Greek vase.) 


conferred the citizenship of Antioch, to assist 
at the games which were celebrated at Tyre 
(in the presence of Antiochus) in honor of 
Hercules. They were intrusted with a large 
sum of money, to be expended in sacrifices to 
that god. But even the least scrupulous of 
the high-priest’s followers were not prepared 
to go to this extent with him, and instead 


* To this practice allusions are 


made by St. 
Paul: Rom. ii. 25; 1 Cor. vii. 18. > 


Athlete. (Montfaucon.) 


hundred talents more than Jason had paid, 
succeeded in getting himself appointed to 
the high-priesthood in his room. But he 
was repulsed in his attempt to assume that 
‘high office, and returned to Antioch, where 
he induced the king to establish him by 
force, by professing for himself and his asso- 
ciates an entire conformity to the religion of 
the Greeks. Jason was in consequence 
expelled by an armed force, and compelled to 


retire to the land of the Ammonites, leaving 


. 
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the pontificate to his still less scrupulous 
brother. ; 

Menelaus found that he had over-taxed 
his resources in the payment he had agreed 
to make for his promotion, and in conse- 
quence of the non-payment he was sum- 
moned to Antioch by the king. Antiochus 
was absent when he arrived, and he soon 
learned that there was no hope of his retain- 
ing the favor of the king unless the payment 
was completed. Having exhausted his own 
coffers as well as credit, he privately sent to 
his brother Lysimachus (whom he had left as 
his representative at Jerusalem) to withdraw 
some of the sacred vessels of gold from the 
temple, to sell them at Tyre and the neigh- 
boring cities, and send him the amount. 
This disgraceful affair was not managed with 
such secrecy but that it came to the knowl- 
edge of his elder brother, the deposed high- 
priest, Onias III., who was still residing at 
Antioch, much respected by the numerous 
Jews of that city, before whom he spoke of 
this sacrilege in such strong language as 
threw them into such a state of ferment and 
displeasure as was likely to prove dangerous 
to Menelaus. He therefore, by bribery, pre- 
vailed on Andronicus, the king’s deputy at 
Antioch, to put him to death. Onias, ap- 
prised of these intrigues, had taken refuge 
in the sanctuary of Daphne;* but was in- 
duced to quit it by the assurances and prom- 
ises he received from Andronicus, and was 
barbarously murdered as soon as he had 
passed the sacred bounds. ‘This atrocious 
deed raised a terrible outcry among the Jews 
at Antioch, who hastened to make their com- 
plaints to the king on his return to that city. 
Antiochus, to do him justice, was much 
affected, and shed tears, when he heard them. 
He promised justice, and performed it ; for, 
after proper investigation, Andronicus was 
stripped of his purple, and put to death on 
the very spot where Onias had been mur- 
dered. Menelaus, the more guilty of the 
two, found means to escape the storm which 
destroyed the agent of his crime. But the 
sums of money which were necessary to en- 
able him to maintain his credit, obliged his 
brother Lysimachus to resort to such repeated 
and unheard-of exactions, violence, and sac- 
rilege, that the people of Jerusalem rose 
against him, scattered like chaff the three 
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thousand men he had got to defend him, and, 
when he himself fled to the treasury of the 
temple, pursued and slew him there. 

Antiochus having soon after come to Tyre, 
the Jewish elders sent three venerable 
deputies thither to justify this act, and to 
accuse Menelaus as the author of all the 
troubles which had happened in Judgea and 
Antioch. The case which they made out 
was so strong, and was heard with so much 
attention by the king, that Menelaus felt 
greatly alarmed for the result. He therefore 
applied himself to the king’s fayorite, 
Ptolemy Macron, and promised him so large 
asum that he was induced to watch the 
inconstant temper of the king, and availed 
himself of an opportunity of getting him not 
only to absolve Menelaus, but to condemn 
the three Jewish deputies to death. This 
most unjust and horrid sentence was imme- 
diately executed. This terrible crime shocked 
the whole nation, and was abhorrent even to 
foreigners, for the Tyrians ventured to ex- 
press their sense of the wrong, by giving an 
honorable burial to the murdered men. The 
ultimate effect was to make Antiochus himself 
a sharer in the aversion with which Menelaus 
was regarded by the nation; but, at the 
same time, the paramount influence of. that 
guilty person with the king seemed to be so 
clearly manifested, that all further notion of 
resisting his authority was abandoned, and 
he was enabled to resume his station at Je- 
rusalem. This was greatly facilitated by the 
presence of the king himself with a powerful 
army in the country, for which circumstance 
we must now proceed to account. 

It will be remembered that the king of 
Egypt, Ptolemy Epiphanes, had been mar- 
ried to Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, and sister of the present Antiochus. 
Ptolemy was taken off by poison in B. C. 
181, after a profligate and troubled reign of 
twenty-four years. He left three children: 
Ptolemy Philometor, Ptolemy Physcon, and 
Cleopatra, who was successively married to 
her two brothers. 

Ptolemy VI., surnamed Philometor 
(‘‘ mother-loving’’), was but a child at 
the death of his father, and the government 
was conducted with ability by his mother 
Cleopatra. But she died in B. C. 178, on 
which the regency devolved on Eulzeus the 


* This was a grove about three miles from 
Antioch, which had been made a sanctuary for 
eyiminals and a place of pleasure. In the end 


the place became so infamous that no man of 
character could visit it. 
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eunuch, and Lennzus the prime minister — 
the tutors of the young prince. They im- 
mediately advanced a claim to the possession 
of Coele-Syria and Palestine, on the ground 
that they had been secured to Ptolemy 
Lagus by the partition-treaty of B. C. 301; 
and that they had again been given by Anti- 
ochus the Great in dowry with his daughter 
Cleopatra on her becoming queen of Egypt. 
Antiochus refused to listen to such demands ; 
and both parties sent deputies to Rome 
to argue their respective claims before the 
senate. 

When Philometor had completed his four- 
teenth year, he was solemnly invested with 
the government, on which occasion embassies 
of congratulation were sent from all the 
neighboring nations. Apollonius, the am- 
bassador of Antiochus, was instructed to 
take the opportunity of sounding the dispo- 
sitions of the Keyptian court; and when 
this person informed Antiochus that he was 
viewed as an enemy by the Hegyptians, he 
immediately proceeded to Joppa, to survey 
his frontiers toward Heypt, and to put them 
in a state of defence. On this occasion he 
paid a visit to Jerusalem. The city was 
illuminated, and the king was received by 
Jason (who was then high-priest)) with every 
demonstration of respect. Afterward he 
returned to Antioch through Phoenicia. 

Having completed his preparations for 
war, Antiochus, in B. C. 171, led his army 
along the cost of Palestine, and gave the 
Egyptians a signal overthrow at Pelusium. 
He then left garrisons on the frontier and 
withdrew into winter-quarters at Tyre. It 
was during his stay there that the deputies 
arrived to complain of Menelaus, and were 
put to death, as just related. In the spring 
of the next year (B. C. 170) Antiochus 
undertook a second expedition against the 
Egyptians, and attacked them by sea and 
land. He defeated them on the frontiers, 
and took Pelusium. After his victory he 
might have cut the Egyptian army in pieces, 
but he behaved with such humanity as 
gained him great favor with the Egyptians. 
At length all surrendered to him voluntarily ; 
and with a small body of troops he overran 
all the country except Alexandria, and ob- 
tained possession of the person of the young 
king, whom he treated with apparent consid- 
eration and regard. 

While Antiochus was thus employed, a 
rumor of his death before Alexandria 


reached Palestine, on which the deposed 
high-priest, Jason, quitted the land of the 
Ammonites, and with a party, assisted by 
friends within, surprised Jerusalem, massa- 
cred the citizens, drove his brother Menelaus 
into the castle, and possessed himself of the 
principality. But he was speedily compelled 
to quit the city and country, at the news 
that Antiochus was alive, and marching with 
a powerful army against Jerusalem. After 
wandering from one place to another, a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond, Jason at last perished 
miserably, a refugee in the strange land of 
Lacedzemonia. The news of this movement 
had been reported to Antiochus with such 
exaggeration as led him to conclude that 
Judea had revolted ; and being further pro- 
voked by hearing that the Jews had made 
public rejoicings at the news of his death, 
he marched in great wrath from Egypt, 
took Jerusalem by assault, destroyed eighty 
thousand persons, plundered the temple of 
all its treasures, vessels, and golden orna- 
ments, and carried away one thousand eight 
hundred talents to Antioch. 

Ptolemy Philometor being now actually 
under the power of Antiochus, the people 
of Alexandria proclaimed his brother king 
under the name of Ptolemy Euergetes IL. ; 
but who was afterward nick-named Physcon 
(‘‘ big-belly ’”) on account of his corpulency. 
This afforded Antiochus a pretext for return- 
ing the next year (B. C. 169) to Egypt 
with the declared intention of supporting 
Ptolemy Philometor on the throne, but with 
the real purpose of bringing the whole 
country under his power. Atthe end, how- 
ever, perceiving that the conquest of Alex- 
andria would be an undertaking of great 
difficulty, he withdrew to Memphis, and 
affected to deliver up the kingdom to Phil- 
ometor, and returned to Antioch. But as he 
retained in his own hands Pelusium, the key 
of the kingdom on the side of Syria, his 
ulterior designs were transparent to Philo- 
metor, who therefore made an agreement 
with Physcon that they should share the 
government between them, and resist Anti- 
ochus with their united power; and also 
that a joint embassy should be sent to Rome 
to implore the protection of the republic 
against their uncle. 

This brought on a fourth invasion of 
Egypt by Antiochus (B. C. 168), who now 
threw off the mask he had hitherto chosen 
to wear, and declared himself the enemy 
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of both the brother kings. He took posses- 
sion of all the country as far as Alexandria, 
and then advanced toward that city. He 
was within four miles thereof, when he was 
met at Eleusis, by the ambassadors which 
the Roman republic had sent to adjust these 
differences. And this they did in the usual 
summary manner of that arrogant people. 
At the head of the ambassadors was Popi- 
lius Lezenas, whom Antiochus had known 
during his thirteen years’ residence at Rome. 
Rejoiced to see him, Antiochus stretched 
forth his arms to embrace him. But the 
Roman sternly repelled the salute, demand- 
ing first to receive an answer to the written 
orders of the senate, which he delivered. 
The king intimated that he would confer on 
the matter with his friends, and acquaint 
the ambassadors with the result : on which 
Popilius drew with his staff a circle around 
the king on the sand, and said, ‘“‘I require 
your answer before you quit this circle.” 
The king was confounded; but after a 
moment of rapid and condensed deliberation, 
he bowed his proud head, and said falter- 
ingly, ‘‘I will obey the senate!” 
which Popilius, who had hitherto seen only 
the king of Syria, recognized the friend, 
and extended to him bis hand. Perhaps 
this conduct in either party would not have 
occurred the year, or even the month before ; 
but the Romans had just concluded their 
war with Perseus, and made Macedonia 
a Roman province, and the ambassadors had 
waited at Delos to learn the issue of this 
war before they sailed for Egypt. 

Antiochus obeyed the senate, by imme- 
diately withdrawing his forces from Hgypt. 
On his way homeward, he marched along 
the coast of Palestine; and he despatched 
Apollonius, his general, with twenty-two 
thousand men to vent his mortification and 
fury upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
which, as well as the rest of the province, 
had for two years been groaning under the 
tyranny and rapacity of Philip, the Phry- 
gian governor, ‘‘more barbarous than his 
master ;’’ and of Menelaus the apostate 
high-priest, ‘‘worse than all the rest.” 
Apollonius came to Jerusalem, and as his 
men remained quiet, and he was himself 
known as the collector of the tribute in 
Palestine, and as such usually attended by 
an armed force, his hostile intentions were 
not suspected by the Jews. All things 
remained quiet until the sabbath, on which 
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day, it was known, the Jews of that age 
would not fight even in self-defence. The 
soldiers were then let loose, and scoured the 
streets, slaughtering all they met — who 
suffered themselves meekly to be slain, none 
being found who attempted to stand on their 
defence. The women and children were 
spared, to be sold for slaves. All the 
streets of Jerusalem, and the courts of 
the temple flowed with blood; the houses 
were pillaged and the city wall thrown 
down. Apollonius then demolished all the 
buildings near Mount Zion, and with the 
materials strengthened the fortifications of 
the citadel, which he furnished with a gar- 
rison and held under his own command. 
This castle was so situated as to give the gar- 
rison complete command of the temple, and 
the remains of the people would no longer 
visit the sanctuary, or the priests perform 
the public services of religion. Accord- 
ingly, in the month of June, B. C. 167, the 
daily sacrifice ceased, and Jerusalem was 
soon completely deserted, as the surviving 
inhabitants fled to the cities of the neighbor- 
ing Gentiles. 

An edict was now issued at Antioch, and 
proclaimed in all the provinces of Syria, 
commanding the inhabitants of the whole 
empire to worship the gods of the king, 
and to acknowledge no religion but his 
— with the declared object ‘that all should 
become one people.” Antiochus was un- 
questionably a madman. This is not doubted 
by any one who has studied the whole of 
his history, which it has been no_ part 
of our duty to relate: and it is surely not 
very necessary to analyze the interior mo- 
tives of a madman’s acts. Hales fancies 
that ‘‘ this general persecution seems to have 
been raised by Antiochus, not from any 
regard to his own religion, but from a regu- 
lar plan and deep-laid scheme of plunder- 
ing the temples throughout his dominions, 
after he had suppressed their worship. For 
the temples were not only enriched by the 
offerings of the votaries, but from their sanc- 
tity were the great banks of deposit, and 
the grand magazines of commerce.” But 
there was no general persecution, although 
the edict was general in its terms. The 
cities containing the wealthiest temples 
already worshipped the gods of Greece ; 
and it must have been known, as proved 
the fact, that none of the other pagan 
nations would make much difficulty in com- 
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plying with the royal edict. It must have 
been known, in fact, that none but the Jews 
were likely to oppose themselves to the 
operation of this decree; and we are 
therefore not disposed to look for any 
deeper cause than the insane abhorrence 
which Antiochus had conceived against that 
people, and which he could not safely mani- 
fest without bringing them into a condition 
of apparent contumacy, which wight, in 
some degree, excuse, in the eyes of the 
heathen, his contemplated severities against 
them. 

The pagans generally, as we have inti- 
mated, found no difficulty in complying with 
the royal edict. The Samaritans, who were 
anxious to claim a Jewish origin in the time 
of Alexander, now wrote to Antiochus to 
inform him that they were Sidonians, and 
offered to dedicate their temple on Mount 
Gerizim to Jupiter Xenius, ‘‘ the defender 
of strangers.”” Even many Jews submitted 
to the edict for fear of punishment, and a 
still greater number, long attached to the 
customs of the Greeks, were glad to avail 
themselves of the apparent compulsions 
under which they were now placed. But the 
better part of the people fled, and kept them- 
selves concealed. An old man of the name 
of Athenzus was sent to Jerusalem to 
instruct the Jews in the Greek religion, and 
to compel the observance of its rites. He 
dedicated the temple to Jupiter Olympius, 
and on the altar of Jehovah he placed a 
smaller altar to be used in sacrificing to the 
heathen god. This new altar, built by order 
of the desolater Antiochus, is what Daniel 
alludes to when he speaks of the ‘‘ abomina- 
tion that maketh desolate,”’ or ‘‘ abomination 
of desolation.””* This altar was set up on 
the fifteenth day of the month Cisleu (No- 
vember — December), and the heathen sacri- 
fices were commenced on the twenty-fifth of 
the same month. Circumcision, the keeping 
of the sabbath, and every peculiar observance 
of the law was made a capital offence ; and 
all the copies of the law which could be 
found were taken away, defaced, torn in 
pieces, burned. The reading of it was for- 
bidden ; and it is said to have been at this 


* This is from Jahn, who remarks further, 
“ This interpretation agrees much better with the 
literal meaning of the words than that adopted 
by those who apply this expression to the erect- 
ing of an image to Jupiter Olympius; a mode 
of explanation which is at variance with the 
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time that the Jews first took to the public 
reading in the synagogues, of the other books 
of Scripture, as substitutes for the interdicted 
Pentateuch, which usage they afterward 
retained, when the reading of the law was 
restored. Groves were consecrated, and 
idolatrous altars erected in every city, and 
the citizens were required to offer sacrifices 
to the gods, and to eat swine’s flesh every 
month on the birth-day of the king; and on 
the feast of Bacchus, the Jews were com- 
pelled to join in the celebration, and to walk 
in procession crowned with ivy. Instant 
death was the penalty of refusal. Among 
other instances of cruel punishment at Jeru- 
salem, two women, with their infant children, 
whom they had circumcised with their own 
hands, were thrown from the battlements on 
the south side of the temple, into the deep 
vale below. Officers were sent into all the 
towns, attended by bands of soldiers, to en- 
force obedience to the royal edict. 

It seems that ultimately Antiochus came 
into Palestine to observe that his orders had 
been duly executed ; and the history relates 
that he commanded and superintended the 
most horrible tortures of the recusants : — 
particular mention is made of the martyrdom 
of Eleazar, in his ninetieth year, for refusing 
to eat swine’s flesh (2 Mace. vi. 18-31) ; 
and of the heroic matron and her seven sons, 
who nobly set the royal madman at defiance 
and professed their belief that ‘‘ The King 
of the World would raise up to everlasting 
life those who died for his laws,” and 
threatening their tormentor that ‘‘ he should 
have no resurrection to life, but receive the 
just punishment of his pride through the 
judgment of God.” Never before were 
the Jews exposed to so furious a persecution 
— indeed it is the first time in which. they 
can be said to have been persecuted on 
account of their religion. It was undoubted- 
ly made instrumental in the then great 
mission of the Jews in calling the attention 
of the heathen to the great principles of 
doctrine of which they had been the special 
conservators. The mere fact of this con- 
spicuous persecution for opinion, which was 
a new thing to the heathen, and still more 


authority of Josephus and the first book of 
Maccabees. Undoubtedly there was an image 
erected to Jupiter Olympius, for the pagan 
religion required it; but this is not the circum. 
stance referred to by the prophet, in the words 
which have been quoted.’’ 
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the historical results of this persecution, 
were calculated to draw the attention of every 
reflecting mind among the heathen to those 
religious peculiarities on behalf of which 
such numbers of the Jewish people were 
willing to peril their lives. 

The persecution had lasted about six 
months, when God raised up a deliverer for 
a people whom he had not yet abandoned, 
in the noble family of the Asmoneans. 
Marraturas was the son of John, the son 
of Simon, the son of Asmonias, from whom 
the family took its name. He was a priest 
of the course of Joarib, the first of the 
twenty-four courses appointed by David 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 7), descended from Phineas, 
the son of Eleazar, the elder branch of the 
family of Aaron (1 Mace. ii. 55). He had 
five sons, whose names were JOHANAN 
(John), Srmon, Jupas, Exuazar, and Jona- 
THAN. He was one of the principal inhabi- 
tants of Modin, a town near the seashore, 
about a mile from Joppa (Jaffa), and four 
miles from Lydda or Diospolis. To this city 
a royal officer named Appelles was sent to 
enforce the edict. With many fair promises, 
he endeavored to induce Mattathias, as a 
leading man in the place, to set the example 
of sacrificing to the idol. But the undaunt- 
ed priest repelled his offers with indignation 
and abhorrence, and with a loud voice, in 
the hearing of the whole assembly, pro- 
claimed his refusal to sacrifice. At this 
juncture a certain Jew passed toward the 
altar with the intention of sacrificing, when 
Mattathias, in obedience to the law, struck 
- him down with his own hand, as a rebel 
against Jehovah. This was the earnest- 
blood of the great war which followed. 
Kindled by his own act, the zealous priest 
and his sons, assisted by the citizens, whom 
their daring act emboldened, rushed upon 
the commissioner and his retinue, slew them 
on the spot, and tore down the idolatrous 
altar. Alive to the consequences of this 
deed, Mattathias proclaimed through the city, 
“Whosoever is zealous for the law, and a 
maintainer of the covenant, let him follow 
me!’ Thus he and his sons fled to the 
mountains of Judzea. They were only ten 
in number at first, but were soon joined by 
many Jews who were determined to maintain 
the religion of their fathers. 

These conscientious persons were disposed 
to construe the obligations of the law all 
the more rigidly and literally, out of opposi- 
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tion to the loose principles of those who had 
joined the Greeks — it being the tendency 
of all great struggles to produce extreme 
parties. They hence held it to be impera- 
tive to abstain from the use of arms on the 
sabbath day. In consequence of this a 
thousand persons, who had taken refuge in 
a large cave not far from Jerusalem, allowed 
themselves to be slaughtered on that day 
without the least resistance. This event 
opened the eyes of Mattathias and his adher- 
ents ; who, after mature deliberation, deter- 
mined that it was not only lawful, but their 
duty, to stand on their defence on the , 
sabbath day; although they still thought 
themselves bound from voluntarily becoming 
on that day the assailants. They took every 
means of making this resolution known 
throughout the country, so that from that 
time no scruples on the subject were enter- 
tained. 

Meanwhile the party of Mattathias went 
on steadily increasing, until it amounted to 
a considerable body of men, who were 
prepared to hazard every thing in defence of 
their religion. This ardor could not long be 
restrained, and Mattathias, emerging from 
his concealment, went with them throughout 
the Jewish cities, and everywhere demolished 
the idolatrous altars, circumcised the chil- 
dren, slew the apostate Jews and the officers 
appointed to execute the decree of Antio- 
chus, recovered many of the copies of the 
law which the oppressors had taken away, 
and gained several important advantages 
over the enemy. While engaged in these 
expeditions the heroic priest died, in the 
year B. C. 167. Before his death he 
appointed his third and bravest son, Judas, 
to be military leader ; associating with him ~ 
Simon, his second and most prudent son, as 
counsellor. Judas is supposed to have 
derived his celebrated surname of Maccabeus 
from a cabalistie word formed of M. C. B. 
L., the initial letters of the Hebrew text 1 
Chamoka Baalim Jehovah, ‘‘ Who is like 
unto thee among the gods, O. Jehovah!” 
(Exod. vi. 11), which letters might have 
been displayed on his sacred standard : like 
the 8. P. Q. R. for Senatus populus que 
Romanus on the Roman ensigns. 

The noble war for the rights of opinion 
commenced by Mattathias was carried on for 
twenty-six years by his illustrious sons — 
counting from the first stroke at Modin 
—with five successive kings of Syria. 
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Within this period Judas and his brothers 
established the independence of their coun- 
try and the aggrandizement of their family, 
after destroying above two hundred thousand 
of the best troops of the Syrian kings. 
‘‘ Such a triumph of a petty province over 
a great empire is hardly to be paralleled 
in the annals of history.’”’ (Hales ii. 551.) 

The first enterprise of Judas, and his 
comparatively small but resolute band, was 
against Apollonius, whose barbarous exploits 
at Jerusalem have lately been recorded. 
He was at the head of a large army, but 
was defeated and slain by Judas, who took 
‘his sword, with which he afterward fought 
all his life long. 

The next exploit of Judas was the defeat 
of Seron, a Syrian general, with a large host 
of Greecising Jews and apostate Samaritans. 
The small force with which he achieved this 
victory was encouraged by the hero in the 
words of Jonathan, the son of Saul, ‘‘ With 
the God of Heaven it is all one to deliver 
with a great multitude or a small company :” 
adding the emphatic words, “We fight for 
our hives and our laws.’’ This battle was 
fought near Betheron. 

Antiochus was filled with rage and indig- 
nation at these successes of an adversary 
who seemed so contemptible, but whose 
fame had now spread into all the neighboring 
nations. He formed large plans of ven- 
geance, but finding these checked by the 
exhausted state of his treasury — for he had 
squandered wealth like a madman, as he 
was — he resolved to proceed into the east- 
ern provinces to recruit his finances. His 
son, the heir of his crown, then about seven 
years old, he committed to the care of 
Lysias, ‘‘a nobleman, and one of the blood 
royal,’ and appointed him regent of all the 
western provinces, from the Euphrates to 
Egypt, and commissioned him to raise and 
march an army to extirpate the Jews, and 
to plant a foreign colony in their room, 
B. C. 166. 

The next year Lysias was able to send a 
large army of forty thousand foot and seven 
thousand horse into Judea, under the com- 
mand of Nicanor and Gorgias. So confident 
were they of victory that Nicanor proclaimed 
a sale of the captive Jews beforehand, at 
the rate of ninety for a talent, or about two 
pounds sterling a head. This drew a crowd 
of merchants from the coast to the Syrian 
camp at Emmaus, near Jerusalem, to make 
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a cheap purchase of slaves. This was not 
a peculiar circumstance ; for it was then 
usual (according to Polybius) for the march 
of armies to be attended by slave-dealers. 
Under these alarming circumstances Judas 
and his party assembled at Mizpeh — that 
ancient place of concourse — where they 
fasted and prayed ; after which Judas, in 
obedience to the law, dismissed all such of 
his men as had in the course of the preced- 
ing year built houses, betrothed wives, or 
were planting vineyards, or were fearful ; and 
this strong act of faith reduced his small army 
from six thousand to three thousand men. 

The Syrian generals deemed it superfluous 
to employ their large force against so small 
abody. Gorgias, therefore, with a chosen 
army of five thousand foot and one thousand 
horse, marched by night to surprise the army 
of Judas. But that vigilant commander 
was apprised of the design, and determined 
to. take advantage of the separation of the 
two generals. He marched therefoe early 
in the evening, and fell by night upon the 
camp of Nicanor. Not the least expecta- 
tion of an attack being entertained, the 
whole camp was thrown into confusion, and 
the soldiers fled. Three thousand Syrians 
were slain, and many soldiers and slave- 
dealers made prisoners. arly in the morn- 
ing Gorgias, returning from his abortive 
march to Mizpeh, beheld the Syrian camp 
in flames, which threw his soldiers into such a 
panic that they betook themselves to instant 
flight; but were pressed upon so vigorously 
by the conquering Jews, that in all they 
destroyed that day nine thousand of their 
enemies, and wounded many more. Nicanor 
escaped in the disguise of a slave to Anti- 
och, declaring his conviction that a mighty 
God fought for the Jews. In the camp of 
the Syrians the latter found great quantities 
of gold and silver, including the money 
which the slave-dealers had brought to pur- 
chase their persons. This victory was 
celebrated by a feast of thanksgiving. 

On the news of this defeat, the regent 
Lysias assembled a larger army of sixty 
thousand choice infantry, and five thousand 
horse, and marched himself at their head, 
to invade Judea in the south. He entered 
Idumzea, which name must be understood as 
distinguishing the more modern territory 
of the Edomites, from their older and more 
southern territory of Edom, in Mount Seir, 
which the Nabathzeans now occupied. Idu- 
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meea was at this time confined to the region 
west and south-west of the Asphaltic lake, 
which had in former times belonged to the 
tribes of Simeon and Judah. But after the 
Captivity it had been occupied by Edomites 
from Arabia Petreea, the ancient Edom, who 
made Hebron their capital, and rebuilt, on 
- their northern frontier, the strong fortress 
of Bethsur, or Bethsura, which had been 
originally built by Rehoboam. (2 Chron. 
xi. 7.) At this last-named very advanta- 
geous post, Lysias encamped, and was there 
set upon by the dauntless Judas, who, with 
only ten thousand men, gained a most im- 
portant victory, slaying five thousand men 
on the spot, and putting the rest to flight. 
Observing that the Jews fought like men 
who were determined to conquer or die, 
Lysias did not venture to renew the engage- 
ment, and indeed his soldiers were so dis- 
heartened that he was soon obliged to return 
to Antioch, and there issue orders that re- 
-eruits for a new expedition should be raised 
in distant countries, B. C. 165. 

This victory made Judas master of Judea ; 
and he determined to return to Jerusalem, 
to repair and beautify the temple, which was 
then deserted and dilapidated. In the neg- 
lected courts of the Lord’s house shrubs 
were growing ‘‘as in the forest or on the 
mountain.’” The whole host cast ashes on 
their heads, and cried toward heaven, when 
they beheld the desolation of that holy place. 
The work of restoration was commenced with 
ardor; new utensils were provided for the 
sacred services; the old altar, having been 
defiled by idolatrous sacrifices, was taken 
away, and a new one erected in its place; 
and the sacrifices were recommenced precise- 
ly three years after the temple had been 
dedicated to Jupiter Olympius. A feast of 
eight days celebrated this new dedication, 
and an annual festival was instituted in 
honor of the event. 

The castle on Mount Zion soon, however, 
proved a serious annoyance to the people, 
as it was still in the hands of the Syrians, 
who lost no opportunity of disturbing the 
services of the temple. The army of Judas 
was too small to allow him to blockade the 
castle, but he fortified the temple-mount 
against their aggressions’ with high walls 
and towers. He also strengthened the im- 
portant fortress of Bethsura, to protect the 
frontier toward Idumeea, as it lay about mid- 
way between Jerusalem and Hebron. 
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When Antiochus Epiphanes received in- 
telligence of the success of the Jewish arms, 
and the defeat of the Syrian hosts, he was 
at Elymias in Persia, detained by an insur- 
rection occasioned by his plundering the 
celebrated temple in which his father Anti- 
ochus the Great had lost: his life. Trans- 
ported with ungovernable passion at the 
news, he hastened his homeward march to 
Antioch, devoting the Jewish nation to utter 
destruction. But while his mouth uttered 
the deep curses and fell purposes of his heart, 
he was smitten with sore and remediless tor- 
ments in his inner parts. Yet on he went, 
until he fell from his chariot, and suffered 
much from the fall. He was then carried 
on a litter; but his disease acquired such a 
loathsome character that his person became 
an abhorrence to himself and to all who had 
occasion to be near him. In a disease so 
timed and so peculiar, the proud monarch 
was led to perceive the hand of God, and to 
acknowledge that his barbarities and sacri- 
leges were justly punished by the torments 
which he endured and by the death which 
lay before him. He died early in the year 
164 B. C., and in him perished a man whose 
wild extravagances, dissolute and undignified 
character, savage cruelties, and capricious 
alternations of temper, abundantly justified 
the nickname of Epimanes, ‘‘ madman” by 
which in his later years his assumed title 
of Epiphanes ‘‘ illustrious ’’ was ridiculed. 

Antiochus V., surnamed Eupator ‘‘ well- 
fathered,’’ then a child nine years of age, 
was set up for king by his guardian Lysias, 
and his succession received the important 
sanction of the Romans; for although De- 
metrius (the son of Seleucus Philopator), 
still a hostage at Rome, and then twenty- 
three years of age, failed not to urge his 
claims upon the attention of the senate, that 
sage body decided that it was more for the 
interests of Rome that a minor should occupy 
the throne of Syria, than the ardent and 
able Demetrius. 

In the year 164 B. C., the war against 
the Maccabees was renewed by the regent 
Lysias. He invaded Judeea with an army 
of eighty thousand foot, eighty elephants, 
and a large body of cavalry. He laid siege 
to Bethsura, but was repulsed by Judas 
with the loss of eleven thousand foot, and 
one thousand six hundred horse, and his 
whole army was broken up. This defeat 
convinced Lysias that the Jews could not 
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be overcome, because of the almightiness of 
the God by whom they were helped. He 
therefore offered them peace, on the condi- 
tion of their being loyal to the state; on 

~ their acceptance of which, he issued a decree 
in the name of the king, which allowed them 
the free exercise of their own customs and 
worship, and permitted them to live accord- 
ing to their own laws. The apostate high- 
priest Menelaus, who had been all this while 
with the Syrians, and had exerted himself 
in promoting this peace, was now sent back 
to the Jews to be reinstated in his pontifi- 
cate. It is of some importance to note that 
the Roman ambassadors at the Syrian court 
used their efficient aid in obtaining this treaty 
for the Jews. 

The peace thus afforded was of no long 
continuance : for although, formally, the war 
with the kingdom had ceased, the governors 
of the Syrian provinces were not back- 
ward in giving the Jews all the molestation 
in their power, and in encouraging such of 
the neighboring nations as were, from old 
or new enmities, disposed to disturb them 
—such as the Joppites, the Jamnites, the 
Arabians, and the Idumzans, all of whom 
were successively reduced by Judas, after a 
bloody warfare, the particulars of which are 
recorded in 2 Macc. x. 14-38; xi. 1-38. 

All this time the citadel on Mount Zion, 
garrisoned by Syrians and renegade Jews, 
continued to prove a great annoyance to the 
temple worship, which at last proved so in- 
tolerable, that Judas was induced to lay 
siege to it, after his return from the defeat 
of Gorgias the governor of Idumaa. But 
some of the besieged, forcing their way 
through in a sally, hastened to the court at 
Antioch, and complained of the continued 
hostility of the Jews to the Syrian govern- 
ment, as evinced by this attempt upon the 
Syrian garrison ; and by dwelling on this and 
other matters, contrived to stir up Lysias to 
undertake a new war against them. The 
Syrian army which was raised for this war 
in B. ©. 163, consisted of one hundred 
thousand foot, twenty thousand horse, thirty- 
two elephants, and three hundred chariots 
armed with scythes—a prodigious force in 
that age, when, on account of the extrava- 
gant wages which soldiers received, it was 
difficult to keep more than eighty thousand 
men in the field. The young king was 
present in the camp, but of course Lysias 
was the actual commander. The Jews did 
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not venture to attack the royal army in the 
open field. But while the Syrians laid 
siege to Bethsura, Judas fell upon them in 
the night, slew four thousand of them before 
they well knew who was among them, and 
drew off safely by break of day. The day 
after, a battle took place, in which the 
Syrians lost six hundred men; but Judas, 
fearing to be surrounded by the numbers of 
the enemy, thought proper to retire to Jeru- 
salem, the fortifications of which he now 
strengthened and put in a state of defence. 
In this battle Judas lost his brother Eleazar. 
That valiant man perceiving one of the 
elephants more splendidly caparisoned than 
the others, mistakenly supposed it to be that 
of the king, and fought his way to it, got 
under it, stabbed it in the belly, and was 
crushed to death by the fall of the huge 
beast upon him. 

It being a sabbatic year of rest to the 
land, Bethsura soon after surrendered for 
lack of provisions; and Jerusalem, which 
was next besieged, must have shared the 
same fate, and all the advantages which had 
been gained appeared now to be on the 
point of being lost for ever; when provi- 
dentially the young king and his guardian 
were recalled by a civil war at home, com- 
menced by Philip, who had been appointed 
regent by Antiochus Epiphanes before his 
death, to the exclusion of Lysias, whose ill 
success in the former war with the Jews had 
been highly displeasing to him. When this 
intelligence reached the camp, the king and 
council hastily concluded a peace with the 
Jews on the former terms— that they 
should be allowed to live according to their 
own laws. The siege was then broken up, but 
the treaty was violated by the Syrians in 
the demolition of the strong walls of the 
mount on which the temple stood. The 
royal army was then marched against 
Philip, who had gotten possession of Anti- 
och, the metropolis, but who was defeated 
and slain. 

Now at last the traitor and apostate Men- 
elaus met the fate he had long deserved. 
At the approach of the Syrian army he had 
abandoned his countrymen, and had stimu- 
lated the operations against them by his 
advice and counsel, in the secret hope of 
being made governor of the province, if 
Judas and his party were destroyed. But 
the intended mischief recoiled on his own 
wicked head. On the conclusion of the 
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peace, he was viewed by the king and 
regent as the author of all these unhappy 
wars, and was sentenced to be suffocated in 
the ash-tower at Berea ;* while the office to 
which he aspired was given to Judas him- 
self, who was appointed to be chief govern- 
or, : from Ptolemais unto the Gerrheni- 
ans.” 

In the room of Menelaus, Jachimus, or 
Alcimus, was nominated to the high-priest- 
hood, to the exclusion of the rightful claim- 
- ant, Onies, the son of that Onias who had 
been slain at Antioch at the instigation of 
Menelaus. Upon this disappointment, Onias 
retired in disgust to Egypt, where his mili- 
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tary and political talents procured him high 
favor from Ptolemy Philometor, and he was 
ultimately empowered to build a temple 
and establish a priesthood, for the numerous 
Jews of Egypt and Cyrene, at Heliopolis ; 
and which subsisted nearly as long as that 
of Jerusalem, both being destroyed in the 
reign of Vespasian. There can be no 
question of the irregularity of this establish- 
ment; and although Onias justified it to ’ 
the Jews by reference to the text Isa. xix. 
18, 19, the temple at Jerusalem was always 
held in much superior estimation by the 


Jews even of Egypt, who frequently repaired 


thither to worship. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


MACCABEAN RULE. — POMPEY’S INVASION. — ROMAN POWER. 


Wirz the promotion of Judas Maccabeus 
to be chief governor of Judea, the rule of the 
Asmonean dynasty may be conveniently 
taken to commence, and the period which 
that rule embraces may be suitably intro- 
duced in a new chapter. 

Alcimus, the new high-priest, did not 
long enjoy his dignity, for his profligacy, 
and his attempts to revive the heathenish 
rites, so offended the Jews, that they ex- 
pelled him. 

We have already noticed the refusal of 
the Roman senate to support the claim of 
Demetrius to the crown of Syria, or to allow 
him to depart for that country. Subsequent- 
ly, acting by the advice of his friend Poly- 
bius, the historian, he made his escape from 
Rome, and landed with a few men, only 
eight friends and their servants, at Tripolis 
in Phoenicia. Here he had the art to make it 
believed that his wild enterprise was sanc- 
tioned by the Romans; under which per- 
suasion he was joined by several of his 
adherents, with whom he advanced towards 


* This punishment was borrowed by the 
Syrian-Greeks from the Persians. A place was 
enclosed with high walls and filled with ashes. 
A piece of timber was made to project over the 
ashes, and on this the criminal was placed. He 


Antioch. Here the army declared for him, 
and secured the persons of Antiochus 
Eupator and Lysias, and, in proof of their 
sincerity, brought them to Demetrius ; but 
he said, ‘‘ Let me not see their face!’ on 
which hint they were slain by the soldiers, 
B. C. 162. 

In the preceding year one of the Roman 
ambassadors at the court of A. Hupator had 
been slain, while enforcing the treaty with 
Antiochus the Great, by destroying all the 
elephants, and all but twelve of the ships-of- 
war. Demetrius, anxious to have his claims 
recognized by Rome, sent the murderer thith- 
er; together with a present of a crown of gold. 
The present was accepted by the senate ; 
but they dismissed the murderer, resolving 
to take some future occasion of making the 
whole Syrian empire responsible for the act. 

When Demetrius was established on the 
throne of Syria, the apostate Jews, with 
Alcimus at their head, gathered around him, 
and filled his ears with reports and insinu- 
ations injurious to Judas and the party of 


was liberally supplied with meat and drink, until 
overcome with sleep, he fell into the deceitful 
heap, and died an easy death. Only criminals 
of high rank were thus punished, it being con- 
sidered a sort of privileged death. 
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which he was the leader. As people natu- 
rally listen with pleasure to those who ex- 
press conformity of views, it is not wonderful 
that these traitors gained the attention of the 
king, who could as yet know but little of the 
real state of affairs in his kingdom. He 
re-appointed Aleimus as high-priest, and sent 
a considerable military force, under the com- 
mand of Bacchides, governor of Mesopotamia, 
‘to reinstate him, and to take vengeance upon 
those whom he had represented as equally 
the enemies of himself and the king. As 
Bacchides, accompanied by the high-priest, 
entered the country with professions of peace, 
many Jews, relying thereon, put themselves 
in his power, and were treacherously slain. 
After this Bacchides reinstated Alcimus ; 
and intrusting the province to his charge, 
and leaving a force that seemed sufficient to 
support him, he returned to the king. Judas, 
who had not appeared in the field against 
Bacchides, came forward after he withdrew ; 
and Alcimus, unable to offer any effectual 
resistance, again repaired with his com- 
plaints to the king. On this Demetrius, 
resolving on the utter destruction of the 
Maccabees, sent a large army into Judea, 
under the command of the same Nicanor 
whom Judas had defeated five years before. 
At first he endeavored to entrap the Jewish 
chief with friendly professions, but finding 
Judas too wary to be thus caught, hostilities 
commenced, and in a battle fought at Ca- 
pharsalama, Nicanor was defeated with the 
loss of fifty thousand men. He was then 
forced to seek refuge in the castle of Mount 
Zion, until the re-enforcements, for which 
he sent, should arrive from Syria. These 
were promptly supplied, and then he haz- 
arded another battle, in which he was him- 
self slain, and his army cut in pieces. 
B. C. 160. 

Now Judas, having heard of the already 


extensive conquests of the Romans, and’ 


having become sensible of the great control- 
ling power which they exercised in the affairs 
of Western Asia and of Egypt, took the 
opportunity of the respite which this victory 
procured, to send an embassy to Rome, to 
solicit an alliance with that great people, and 
therewith protection from the Syrian govern- 
ment. It was part of the systematic plan 
of subjugation practised by that most politic 
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body, the Roman senate, to grant liberty to 
those who were under foreign dominion, that 
they might detach them from their rulers, 
and afterward enslave them when fit oppor- 
tunity offered.* The Jewish ambassadors 
were therefore very graciously received ; an 
offensive and defensive alliance was readily 
concluded with the Jews; and a letter was 
immediately after written to Demetrius, com- 
manding him to desist from persecuting them, 
and threatening him with war if he persisted. 
But before the ambassadors returned, or this 
letter had been received, Judas had fallen in 
a furious conflict with Bacchides, whom (with 
Alcimus) the king had sent to avenge the 
defeat of Nicanor and his host. With only 
eight hundred men, the rest having deserted 
him, Judas charged the Syrians, defeated 
their right wing and pursued them to Azotus: 
but the left wing, being unbroken, pursued 
him closely in turn; and after a most obsti- 
nate engagement the greatest of the later 
Jewish heroes lay dead upon the field. This 
was not far from Modin, his native town ; 
and his brothers Simon and Jonathan, having 
concluded a truce, were enabled to deposit 
his remains in the family sepulchre at that 
place 

The death of Judas restored the ascend- 
ency to the apostate Jews, and was followed 
by a merciless persecution of his adherents. 
They were thus made strongly sensible of 
the want of a head, and therefore they 
elected Jonathan, the valiant younger brother 
of Judas, to be their chief and leader. He 
led them into the wilderness of Tekoah, and 
encamped at the cistern of Aspher. After 
some skirmishes with the Arabs in that quar- 
ter, Jonathan deemed it advisable to send 
the wives and children, and the most valuable 
property of his party, to the safe keeping of 
the friendly Nabatheans of Mount Seir, 
under a convoy commanded by his brother 
John. ‘This party was attacked on the way 
and plundered by the Arabs, and John him- 
self was killed. For this, Jonathan soon 
after took a severe revenge upon the bridal 
procession at the marriage of one of the 
princesses of this same tribe, which he 
attacked, and slew the greater part, and took 
their spoils. 

After this, Jonathan, the more effectually 
to secure himself from his enemies, with- 


* This is the drift of Justin’s remark with 
reference to this very transaction: ‘A Demetrio 
cum defecissent Judi, amicitia Romanorum 


petita, primi omnium ex Orientalibus libertatem 
receperunt: facile tunc Romanis de alieno lar- 
gientibus.” — Lib. xxxvi. cap. 3. 
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drew into the marshes formed by the over-| 


flowings of the Jordan, access to which was 
very difficult. Bacchides, however, made an 
attack on the sabbath-day upon the pass lead- 
ing to the camp, and carried it by storm. 
The Jews defended themselves with great 
valor ; but being oppressed by numbers, they 
leaped into the overflowing Jordan and swam 
to the other side, whither the enemy did not 
venture to pursue them. 

It was not without difficulty that Jonathan 
roused his adherents to the exertions which 
they made on this occasion. In fact there 
are several indications, at and before this 
time, that the people were becoming tired of 
this long struggle for their religion and liber- 
ties, and disposed to submit to circumstances, 
for the sake of the quiet of which they had 
been so many years deprived. Besides, by 
this time the original character of the war, 
as one of resistance against religious persecu- 
tion, had somewhat changed. There was 
more of politics mixed in it; and with that 
change, the ardor of the orthodox Jews 
appears to have abated. The Syrian govern- 
ment had also become much more mild since 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and under 
favoring circumstances, it might have been 
expected that the Jews would without diffi- 
culty have obtained what they sought. It 
was probably the knowledge of this, as well 
as from the consciousness that the breach was 
not likely to be healed by continued warfare, 
that latterly produced so great a reluctance 
to support the Maccabees, and so strong a 
disposition to submit to the Syrians. We 
may thus account not only for the circum- 
stance which occagjons this remark, but for 
the readiness of some of the best supporters 
of the Maccabees to listen to the fair promises 
of the Syrian generals, for the desertion of 
Judas, before his last action, by the great 
body of his adherents, and for his compara- 
tive inaction on several recent occasions. To 
the operation of these circumstances we are 
also disposed to refer the anxiety of Judas 
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to conclude a treaty with the Romans. For 
this step he has been blamed by some per- 
sons, who appear to have inadequately con- 
sidered the circumstances. It is not clear to 
us that if Judas had been aware that the 
step he took was likely to lead to the future 
subjection of the country to the Romans, he 
would have been deterred from seeking their 
alliance. He did not fight for national inde- 
pendence, which was a moral impossibility, 
but for the liberty of conscience. If that 
had been conceded by the Syrian kings, the 
Jews would readily have returned to their 
political subjection, and were indeed anxious 
to do so. If therefore Judas had known 
the ultimate contingeney of subjection to the 
Romans instead of the Syrians, there was 
nothing in that to deter him, if he felt that 
the Romans were likely to be more tolerant 
of the religious peculiarities of his nation. 
It is quite true that by the skilful use of 
circumstances which ultimately arose, the 
Jews were enabled to establish a modified 
independence — which independence the Ro- 
mans destroyed. But these circumstances 
were not-foreseen in the time of Judas, and 
independence was not among the objects 
originally contemplated. It is only in forget- 
fulness of those facts that any one can impute 
blame to Judas for the measure which he 
took — which measure, indeed, we cannot 
trace to have had any grave effect upon ulti- 
mate results. Whether the Jews had offered 
themselves to the notice of the Romans at 
this time or not, they certainly could not long 
have escaped the attention of that people, 
nor, unless events had taken an entirely 
different course to that which they actually 
took, could their subjection to the Roman 
yoke have been long postponed. 

From the Jordan, Bacchides returned to 
Jerusalem, and was employed for some time 
in strengthening the fortresses of Judea, 
particularly the citadel at Jerusalem and the 
important fortresses of Gazara.* The sons 
of some of the principal persons among the 


* There is some doubt respecting this place, 
which is so often named in the history of the 
Maccabees. Some think it the same as Gaza, 
which indeed is still called Gazara, and that is 
certainly a strong circumstance in its favor. 
Upon the whole, however, there are several 
passages in which the place is named which 
seem to refer it to the neighborhood of Joppa, 
and others which cannot without much straining 
and difficulty be made to apply to Gaza. In one 
of a set of unpublished maps by Professor Robin- 


son (for which we are indebted to his kindness) — 
we find that a site name Yazur occurred in his 
line of route, three miles and a half to the east 
of Jaffa, and we much more than suspect that 
this marks the site not only of the Gazara in 
question, but also (believing the names identical) 
of the Gazer which was one of the royal cities of 
the old Canaanites, and the same which the king 
of Egypt took from the Canaanites, and gave, for 
a dower with his daughter, to Solomon. All cir- 
cumstances appear to agree with this allocation. 
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Jews he took and detained in the citadel as 
hostages for the good conduct of their friends. 
But in the same year Alcimus was seized 
with a kind of cramp, and died in much 
agony, while giving orders for the demolition 
of the wall which separated the court of the 
Gentiles from that of the Israelites, so as to 
give the former free access to the privileged 
part of the temple; and Bacchides, having 
nothing te detain him in Judea after the 
death of the man on whose account the war 
was undertaken, withdrew from the country, 
and allowed the Jews two years of repose. 
To what extent this may have been due to 
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the interposition of the Romans, we have no 
means of knowing; but the results of the 
application to the senate must by this time 
have been known both at Antioch and in 
Juda. Probably the death of Judas, be- 
fore the return of his ambassadors, went far 
to neutralize the immediate effects which 
might have been expected from this treaty. 

This tranquillity was not favorable to the 
designs of the Grecizing Jews, who laid a 
lot to surprise and seize Jonathan and his 
adherents, all in one night, throughout the 
land, and prevailed on Bacchides to return 
with the force under his command to give 
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effect to their design (B. 0.158). A timely 
discovery of the plot enabled Jonathan to 
damp the ardor of the conspirators by putting 
to death fifty of the principal of them. Not, 
however, feeling himself in a condition to 
oppose Bacchides in the field, Jonathan, 
with his friends and his brother Simon, with- 
drew to the wilderness, where they so strong- 
ly repaired the dilapidated fortress of Beth- 
basi, that they were enabled to maintain a 
long siege against Bacchides, and at length 
to defeat him. This affair wonderfully en- 
lightened the Syrian general, who now per- 
ceived that he had been but the tool of a fac- 


tion ; and, in his resentment, he put to death 
several of the persons who had the most 
actively stimulated his enterprise. At this 
juncture, Jonathan sent to him a deputation 
with proposals of peace, and Bacchides 
readily acceded to the terms which were 
offered. The treaty being concluded and 
sworn to by both parties, an exchange of 
prisoners took place, and Bacchides withdrew 
from the land, B. C. 156. Peace being thus 
happily restored, Jonathan fixed his residence 
at the strong post of Michmash, six miles 
north by east from Jerusalem, where he goy- 
erned according to the laws of Moses, and to 
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the extent of his power reformed the public 
abuses which had sprung up during the past 
troubles. 

About the year B. C. 154, Demetrius 
Soter retired to a new palace which he had 
built near Antioch, and there abandoned 
himself entirely to luxury and pleasure. All 
business and all care was refused admission, 
and consequently all the responsibilities and 
duties of his high office were utterly neglect- 
ed. Hence arose great administrative abuses, 
and these led to discontents, and discontents 
to conspiracies, which where eagerly fostered 
by different neighboring kings, especially by 
Ptolemy Philometor, king of Egypt,* from 
whom the Island of Cyprus had been taken 
by Demetrius. They availed themselves of 
the services of Heraclides, who had been 
banished by Demetrius, and who had since 
lived at Rhodes; and now, at the instigation 
of these kings, he persuaded a young man of 
obscure birth, named Balas, to announce 
himself as the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and as such lay claim to the throne of Syria. 
As soon as he had been sufficiently tutored in 
the part he was to act, he publicly advanced his 
pretensions, which were acknowledged at once 
by Ptolémy Philometor, by Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, and by Attalus, king of Per- 
ae (B. C. 153). He was then sent to 

me, together with a true daughter of 
Antiochus ; and although the senate soon 
detected the imposture, their old grudge 
against Demetrius, for having taken the 
throne of Syria without their consent, led 
them to recognize him, and empower him to 
raise forces for the recovery of a kingdom in 
which he could have had no just pretensions 
to supersede Demetrius (the son of the elder 
brother), even had his alleged birth been 
true. Balas now assumed the name of 
Alexander, and the title of king of Syria. 
He delayed not to levy troops, and sailed to 
Ptolemais (previously Accho), now Acre, in 
Palestine, where he was joined by numbers 
who had become disaffected to Demetrius. 
That infatuated person was now fairly roused 
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from his lethargy, and came forth from his 
disgraceful retreat — but it was too late. 

This conjuncture of affairs was highly 
favorable to the interests of the Jews, as, 
from the high military character they had 
now acquired, the rivals vied with each other - 
in the honors and immunities which the 
offered for the assistance of Jonathan and 
the Jews. First, Demetrius sent a letter 
appointing Jonathan his general in Judza, 
empowering him to levy forces, and promis- 
ing to release the hostages. When the con- 
tents of this letter were made known, the 
hostages were restored by the garrison of 
the citadel, and the fortresses throughout the 
country were given up to him by the Syrian 
garrisons which Bacchides had left in them. 
The citadel and Bethsura indeed still held 
out, as they were garrisoned by apostate 
Jews who had no other resource. Jonathan 
now removed from Michmash and fixed his 
residence at Jerusalem, which he occupied 
himself in repairing, and in rebuilding those 
walls of the temple-mount which Antiochus 
Kupator had cast down. 

On the other hand, Balas, acting probably 
by the advice of Ptolemy Philometor (who 
was well acquainted with the affairs and 
interests of the Jews), sent also a letter to 
Jonathan, in the very commencement of 
which he styled him ‘ Brother,’ gave him 
the title and rank of ‘‘ Friend of the King,” 
appointed him to the high-priesthood, and 
sent him a purple robe and diadem, thereby 
creating him Ethnarch, or Prince of Judea. 
It was in the seventh month of this same 
year (B.C. 153) that Jonathan put on the 
holy robe of the high-priest, after that high 
office had been vacant for seven years. 

Demetrius did not yet despair of outbid- 
ding Balas in this struggle to gain the favor 
and assistance of Jonathan. ‘The list of the 
exemptions, immunities, and privileges which 
he offered is exceedingly curious, as showing 
the extent and minute ramifications of the 
previous exactions of the Syrian government. 
The extravagant generosity of these offers 


* As the transactions in Egypt, since they 
were last noticed, have not, up to this point, been 
necessarily involved in the current of our history, 
we have not allowed them to engage our notice. 
It may however be briefly indicated in a note, 
that, after their junction against Antiochus 
Epiphanes, quarrels arose between the two brother 
kings, Philometor and Physcon, which the 
Romans endeavored to adjust in B. C. 162, by 
arranging that Philometor should retain Egypt 


and Cyprus, and that Physcon should reign in 
Libya and Cyrene. But they soon again were at 
variance respecting Cyprus, which Physcon 
wanted, but which Philometor resolved to retain 
according to the terms of the agreement. Mean- 
while, as often happens in such cases, a third 
party (Demetrius) stepped in and appropriated 
to himself the disputed island. Hence the 
enmity of Philometor to the king of Syria. 
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made Jonathan and the patriots suspicious 
of their sincerity, and, mindful of the past 
sufferings they had experienced through 
Demetrius, they agreed to espouse the cause 
of Alexander.* 

Next year (B.C. 152) both the kings 
took the field with their armies, and Deme- 
trius, who, when sober, wanted neither cour- 
age-nor conduct, defeated his rival in the 
first battle; but Alexander Balas, being 
re-enforced by the kings who had put him 
forward, was more successful in a great 
battle fought the year after, in which De- 
metrius himself was slain. 

The successful impostor now mounted the 
throne of Syria, and married Cleopatra, a 
daughter of his great friend Ptolemy Philo- 
metor of Egypt, who himself conducted the 
bride to Ptolemais in Palestine, where the 
nuptials were celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence (B.C. 150). Jonathan was present 
on this occasion, and, mindful of the services 
he had rendered during the war, both Ptole- 
my and Alexander treated him with distin- 
guished honors. He was again presented 
with a purple robe, and appointed commander 
or Meridarch of Judzea. 

Alexander Balas, who had manifested con- 
siderable ability during this contest, was no 
sooner firmly settled on the throne than he 
lapsed into the same errors which had been 
fatal to his predecessor. He abandoned 
the cares of government to his favorite 
Ammonius, that he might enjoy a luxurious 
life undisturbed. This minister put to death 
all the members of the royal family he could 
get into his power. But there still lived in 
Cnidus two sons of Demetrius, the elder of 
whom, Demetrius II., sunamed Nicator, 
landed at Cilicia in B.C. 148, and soon 
collected a great army with which to assert 
his right to the crown. He also gained over 
to his interest Apollonius the governor of 
Coele-Syria, whose first proof of attachment 
to his new master was to invade Juda, 
which still adhered to the cause of Alex- 
ander. Jonathan came down from the 
mountains into the plain of the coast, and 
after taking Joppa, before his eyes, defeated 
Apollonius with terrible loss. Ashdod he 
then subdued, and Ascalon opened wide her 
gates to receive the conqueror. For this 
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essential service he received from Alexander 
a golden clasp or buckle, such as only mem- 
bers of the royal family might wear; and the 
town and territory of Ekron, near the coast, 
was also bestowed upon him. The king 
himself remained shut up in Antioch, 
awaiting the succors which he expected from 
his father-in-law of Egypt. Philometor came 
indeed ; but having discovered a plot formed 
against his life by the favorite Ammonius, 
and the infatuated Balas refusing to deliver 
up that guilty minister, Ptolemy testified his 
resentment by taking away his daughter, and 
bestowing her on Demetrius, whose cause 
he thenceforth espoused. This decided the 
contest. Ammonius was slain by the citizens, 
and A. Balas only avoided a similar fate by 
flight. The character which Ptolemy Philo- 
metor bore among the Syrians for justice and 
clemency was so high, that they pressed him 
to accept the vacant crown. But this he 
prudently declined, and recommended the 
rightful heir to their choice. The next year 
Alexander appeared again, in a condition to 
make one more struggle for the crown. He 
was defeated, and fled into Arabia, where an 
emir, with whom he sought shelter, rendered 
his name, Zabdiel, infamous by the’ murder 
of his guest, whose head he sent to the king 
of Egypt. That monarch himself died the 
same year (B.C. 146). He left one son, a 
child, who was put to death by Physcon, 
who now reigned sole king of Egypt. 

In Judea, Jonathan now employed him- 
self in besieging the citadel of Jerusalem, 
which still remained in the hands of the 
apostate Jews and the Syrians, and which 
had so long proved a serious annoyance to 
the inhabitants of the city. Complaint of this 
operation haying reached Demetrius, he cited 
Jonathan to Ptolemais to answer for his con- 
duct. He went; but left orders that the 
siege should be vigorously prosecuted in his 
absence. He took with him valuable presents 
for the king, by which and other means he so 
won his favor, that he not only confirmed him 
in the high-priesthood and all his other honors, 
but also ratified the offers of his father, which 
Jonathan had once declined for the friendship 
of Balas. As the citadel still held out, 
Jonathan urged the king to withdraw the 
garrisons from it and from Bethsura : which 


* The letter addressed by Demetrius to 
Jonathan the commander of the Jewish military 
forces, and to the people, for the purpose of 
enlisting their influence and aid against his artful 


and powerful rival Alexander Balas, may be 
found in 1 Mae. x. 26-45, and in Joseph. Antiq. 
xiii, 2,3. —A 
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Demetrius promised to do, provided the Jews 
would send a re-enforcement to put down a 
dangerous disturbance which had broken out 
at Antioch; for the new king had already 
managed, by his gross misconduct and cru- 
elty, to alienate the affections of both his 
Syrian subjects and Egyptian allies. The 
Jews rendered the required service. But 
when Demetrius deemed himself secure, and 
without further need of them, he behaved 
with great ingratitude. He demanded all 
the taxes, tolls, and tributes which he had 
promised to remit, and thus succeeded in 
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alienating the Jews as much as his other 
subjects. 

Alexander Balas left a son called Antio- 
chus, whom the Arabian emir Zabdiel had 
retained in his hands when he slew the 
father ; and he was persuaded by Tryphon 
(the former governor of Antioch under A. 
Balas) to send the young prince with him 
to lay claim to the throne of Syria.  Antio- 
chus was joyfully received by the male- 
contents, and by the numerous soldiers 
whom the false economy of Demetrius had 


disbanded. In a pitched battle, Demetrius 
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was defeated, his elephants were taken, and 
Antioch was lost, B. C. 144. 

As soon as Antiochus VI., surnamed 
Theos, had been crowned, his guardian Try- 
phon (for Antiochus was but a child) wrote 
in his name to invite the adhesion of Jona- 
than ; and offered in return to observe faith- 
fully all the promises which Demetrius had 
broken, and to appoint his brother Simon the 
royal governor of the district extending from 
the mountains between Tyre and Ptolemais 
to the borders of Egypt. These conditions 
were accepted by Jonathan, who, with the 
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assistance of the Syrian forces, expelled the 
hostile garrison from Gaza, Bethsura, and 
Joppa; but the citadel of Jerusalem still 
held out for Demetrius. 

With due regard to the past and the future, 
Jonathan deemed it advisable at this time to 
seek arenewal of the alliance with the Romans. 
The ambassadors were received at Rome with 
| favor, and dismissed with assurances of friend- 
ship. On their return they (as the ambas- 
sadors of Judas had formerly done) visited. 
the Spartans, and concluded a league with, 
‘them, under some notion which the Jews 
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entertained that the Spartans were of the 
stock of Abraham. 

Tryphon had contemplated the advance- 
-ment of the son of Alexander Balas, mere- 
ly as a means of intruding himself into the 
throne of Syria. Things were now, in his 
judgment, ripe for the removal of the young 
king, and for his own intrusion, when he 
found that Jonathan was likely to prove an 
obstacle to the execution of his design. He 
therefore invaded Palestine, and had advanced 
as far as Bethshan, when, being intimidated 
by the appearance of Jonathan with forty 
thousand men, he pretended that his mission 
was entirely of a friendly nature — and that 
he had entered the country to put him in 
possession of Ptolemais. He played this 
part so naturally that the Jewish hero was 
deceived, and dismissed his army, saving 
three thousand men, two thousand of whom 
he left in Galilee, and advanced with the 
other thousand to take possession of Ptole- 
mais. He had no sooner entered that city 
than the gates were shut, his men cut in 
pieces, and himself laden with chains. Not 
long after he was put to death by the per- 
fidious Tryphon, who next slew h's young 
master and set on his brows the Syrian 
crown. 

The Jews, whose prospects had lately 
been so fair, were filled with consternation 
when they heard of the captivity and sub- 
sequent murder of Jonathan. But Simon, 
the brother of Jonathan, who had already 
been enabled to prove himself a true Mac- 
cabee, called them together in the temple, 
encouraged. them to make a vigorous de- 
fence, and offered to become their high- 
priest and leader in the room of his brother. 
He said : — “‘ Since all my brethren are slein 
for Israel’s sake, and I alone am left, far be 
it from me to spare my own life in any time 
of trouble.”” The offer was gladly accepted 
by the people, and he was unanimously 
elected to succeed Jona han: and, seeing 
he had sons of high promise, it was decided 
that the honors to which Simon was called 
should be inherited by h’s descendants. The 
form of expression is however remarkable, as 
showing that some doubts were entertained 
as to the strict legality of this procedure. It is 
said, ‘‘ The Jews and the priests were well 
pleased that Simon should be their governor 
and priest [he and his sons] forever, until 
there should arise a faithful prophet to show 
them what they should do.” 
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We are free to express our own opinion 
that the three brothers, Judas, Jonathan, 
and Simon, were men of great ability and 
unquestionable courage; and we believe 
they sincerely desired the welfare of their 
country, and to preserve the purity of reli- 
gious worship, to promote which objects they 
would at any time have shed their last blood. 
But we think also that Judas is the only one 
of the brothers of whose high moral principle 
or disinterestedness much can be said. From 
the time that Jonathan accepted the high- 
priesthood, and various personal honors, frona 
Alexander Balas, it is easy to detect in most 
of the alternations of policy aleaning to that 
course which included the aggrandizement 
of the family and the promotion of its 
chiefs. We do not say or think that they 


would knowingly have sacrificed any public 


object to their own aggrandizement. But 
the disposition to seek or prefer that partic- 
ular good to our country which comprehends 
honor or power to ourselves, belongs to a 
lower class of minds and principles than 
that which refuses wealth or power in con- 
nection with any public service, lest the 
motive of that service might be suspected. 
It must also be said, that the disposition of 
the later Maccabees to play fast and loose 
between the competitors for the Syrian 
crown, and equally to accept the favors 
which rival kings offered, when it was im- 
possible to perform equally to both the 
conditions which were expected in return, is 
not entitled to muzh praise. 

Had Jonathan and Simon been perfectly 
disinterested men, the obvious duty imposed 
upon them by the Law would have been to 
direct the attention of the Jews and of the 
Syrian king t» Onias, then in Egypt, as 
the rightful hish-priest, of the elder branch 
of the family of Aaron, who was unsus- 
pected of any idolatrous taint, and whose 
abilities were of no common order: and the 
promises of the continuance of the sceptre 
of Judah to the house of David, should 
have induced Simon, at least, when affairs 
were taking a turn favorable to the independ- 
ence of the nation, to direct the hopes of 
Israel toward some able member of that 
illustrious house. But it is time to return 
to follow the course of our narrative. 

Simon removed the corpse of his illustri- 
ous brother from Boscana, in Gilead, where 
he was slain, to the family sepulchre at 
Modin, where he subsequently erected a 
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‘noble mausoleum, which was still standing 
in the time of Eusebius and Jerome. 

At the first opportunity, Simon sent an 
embassy to Rome and Lacedemon to 
announce to the senate the death of his 
brother, and his own succession to his dig- 
nities, and to seek a renewal of the alliance. 
Both nations received the ambassadors with 
honor, expressed the usual regret and the 
usual congratulations, and readily renewed 
the treaty, with the terms of which graven 
on brass the deputation returned. 

The first care of Simon was to put the 
country in a state of defence, by. repairing 
the fortresses and furnishing them with pro- 
visions. As the conflict between Tryphon 
and Demetrius still continued, and it was 
the unhappiness of the Jews that their posi- 
tion did not allow them to remain neutral, 
there were many sufficient causes to induce 
them to prefer the side of Demetrius, not- 
withstanding the ill-treatment they had 
formerly received from him. This personage, 
although nearly the whole of Syria was lost 
to him, remained in luxurious repose at 
Laodiczea, whither Simon sent ambassadors to 
him, with a crown of gold, to treat about 
the renewal of the former terms of accom- 
modation. To this Demetrius, in his fallen 
estate, most gladly agreed, confirming 
solemnly all the immunities and privileges 
specified in his father’s letter to Jonathan, 
with an act of amnesty for all past offences. 
These privileges were so great that they 
may be said to have raised the nation to a 
state of independence. The Jews them- 
selves certainly considered that they were by 
this act delivered from the Syrian yoke; and 
therefore this first year of Simon’s reiga 
(B. C. 1438), as bigh-priest and ethnarch, 
or, in short, as Prince of the Jews, they 
signalized by making it an epoch from which 
to compute their times. This era is used on 
the coins of Simon, as well as by Josephus 
and the author of the first book of Macea- 
bees. 

The next care of Simon was to reduce 
the strong fortresses that still held out. 
Gaza he took, and expelled the idolatrous 
inhabitants; and the citadel of Jerusalem, 
which had so long been a thorn in the sides 
of the Maccabees, was compelled by the 
famine which a rigorous blockade produced, 
to surrender in B. C. 142. Aware of the 
valor of his son John, Simon made him cap- 
tain-general of his forces, and sent him to 
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reside in Gazara on the sea-coast ; while he 
made the temple-mount at Jerusalem his 
own residence. This he strongly fortified ; 
and his palace probably stood on the site 
which the castle of Antonia afterward occu- 
pied. 

Having thus gained complete possession 
of the country, and the rights and liber- 
ties of the nation being established, a great 
council of the nation was held at Jerusalem, 
which testified its gratitude by confirming to 
Simon all his honors, and, in more distinet 
terms than before, entailed them on his 
descendants. This decree of the assembly 
was graven on brass, and fixed to a monu- 
ment which was erected in the temple-court. 

Anxious to have the independence con- 
ceded by Demetrius recognized by the 
Romans, another embassy was sent to 
the senate, with a present of a shield of 
gold, weighing one thousand mine, equal, 
at the lowest computation, to fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. The deputation was well 
received, and the present graciously ac- 
cepted. Their suit was granted, and mis- 
sions were sent by the senate to the kings 
of Egypt, Pergamus, Cappadocia, Syria 
(Demetrius), and Parthia, and to all the 
cities and states of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
of the isles in alliance with the Romans, to 
engage them to treat the Jews as their 
friends and allies, B. C. 141. 

In the same year Demetrius, whose cause 
appeared to be lost in the West, was in- 
vited to the East by large promises of sup- 
port in any attempt he might make to bring 
back the Parthians to their allegiance. He 
was at first successful, but was in the end 
surprised and made prisoner by the 
Parthians. In this war he was assisted by 
a body of Jews under the command of 
John the son of Simon, whose exploits in 
Hyrcania procured him the honorary sur- 
name of Hyrcanus. As for Demetrius, he 
was well treated by the Parthian king, 
Arsaces V., otherwise called Mithridates ; 
who indeed first took care to exhibit him in 
different parts of his empire, but afterward 
sent him into Hyrcania, where he treated 
him with the respect due to his rank, and 
even gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in 
marriage. Meanwhile his cause in Syria 
was maintained against Tryphon by his wife 
Cleopatra, who had shut herself up, with 
her children, in Seleucia on the Orontes ; 
and a powerful force, composed of persons 
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discontented with the government of Try- 
phon, was gathering around her, when she 
heard that her captive husband had married 
Rhodoguna. This offended her pride, and 
was also calculated to weaken her party. 
Therefore, from both policy and revenge, 
she sent to Antiochus, the brother of 
Demetrius, who was then at Rhodes, and 
made him the offer of her hand and of the 
kingdom. Antiochus VII., who, from his 
passion for hunting, received the surname 
of Sidetes (‘‘the hunter’’), eagerly ac- 
cepted the proposal, and delayed not to 
assume the title of king of Syria, although 
as yet unable to proceed to the continent, 
B. C. 141. 

The next year (B. C. 140) Antiochus 
wrote ‘‘ from the isles of the sea,’’ being 
still at Rhodes, ‘‘to Simon the high-priest 
and ethnarch, and to the people of the 
Jews,’’ announcing his intention of coming 
speedily to recover the dominions of his 
father from the usurper Tryphon; and, 
to secure their assistance, confirming all the 
privileges granted by former kings, together 
with the royal privilege of coining money, 
which seems the only one which former 
kings had withheld, or which seemed want- 
ing to complete the sort of secondary in- 
dependence which they had by this time 
acquired. 

The year after (B. C. 139) Antiochus 
landed in Syria to attack Tryphon, with 
whose’ tyrannies the people and even the 
soldiers had become completely weary. On 
the appearance of Sidetes he was deserted 
by most of his forces, and he therefore 
fled to Dora (south of Carmel) on the 
coast of Palestine. Antiochus pursued and 
besieged him there; but he fled by ship to 
Orthosia, a maritime town of Pheenicia, and, 
again, thence to Apamza, where he was 
taken and put to death. 

Finding with how much more _ facility 
than he had been prepared to expect, the 
kingdom fell to him, Antiochus, very soon 
after his landing, formed the intention of 
reducing to their former complete subjection 
to the Syrian crown, the provinces and 
cities which had availed themselves of the 
troubled reigns of his predecessors to ac- 
quire such independence as the Jews had 
established. This was an intention which 
any king in those times was likely to have 
formed with reference to privileges so 
recent, and so much extorted by temporary 
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emergencies, and by which the power and 
dignity of the crown were so seriously . 
Antiochus probably considered 
his own acts more binding than the treaties 
obtained from the usurper Balas, or from 
the distressed Demetrius ; yet even his own 
letter, written in the expectation of need- 
ing the aid which the event proved that he 
did not require, was not likely to be con 
sidered by him any strong bar to the execu- 
tion of his design. 

His intentions were indicated on his first 
arrival in Palestine, to besiege Tryphon 
in Dora. Simon then sent two thousand 
men to assist him in the siege, with a gdod 
supply of warlike stores and engines, but 
the king declined to receive them, and sent 
over to Jerusalem one of his generals, 
named Athenobius, with a requisition for 
the surrender of Joppa, Gazara, and the 
citadel of Jerusalem, which belonged to 
the Syrian crown, or else to pay five hun- 
dred talents for each of the former, and five 
hundred more for the arrears of tribute 
from those cities beyond the limits of Judzea, 
of which the Jews had gained possession, 
and on account of ravages which they had 
committed in his dominions. This demand 
was skilfully framed to steer clear of any 
points comprehended in the treaties or 
in the letter of Antiochus himself, and the 
demand seems upon the whole as moderate 
as could be framed consistently with the 
intention of retaining some hold upon the 
country. Writers call the answer of Simon 
‘‘wise.”’ It appears to us rather feeble. 
He denied that the Jews held any posses- 
sions but what belonged to their fathers, 
and which they had found opportunity to 
recover. With regard to the fortified 
towns of Joppa and Gazara, he called at- 
tention to the injuries which the people had 
been continually receiving from those places, 
as justifying the measures he had taken; 
but he was willing to give the king one 
hundred talents for the right of possession. 
Athenobius returned with this answer 
to the king, to whom also he gave a very 
flaming account of the state and splendor 
in which Simon lived, and of the large 
quantities of gold and silver plate which 
appeared in his house and at his table. 
At this the king was so moved, that he 
sent an army under Cendebeus to invade 
Juda: but he was met and defeated by 
John Hyrcanus and Judas, the two sous 
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of Simon; and the Syrians were expelled 
the country. 

The peace purchased by this victory 
was not of long duration. Simon availed 
himself of it to make a tour of inspection 
through the country, in the course of which 
he arrived at Jericho, where he took up his 
abode in the castle of his son-in-law Ptole- 
my, who was governor there. This Ptolemy, 
desiring to secure the government to himself, 
caused the old man and his two sons, Mat- 
tathias and Judas, to be treacherously mur- 
dered at an entertainment. He also sent a 
party to destroy John Hyrcanus at Gazara ; 
but John had timely warning, and fled to 
Jerusalem, where he was readily recognized 
by the people as the successor of his father 
in the high-priesthood, and in the principality 
of Judea. Then Ptolemy, against whom 
the people of Jerusalem shut their gates, 
fled to a fortress near Jericho, and thence to 
Zeno, the prince of Philadelphia (Rabbath- 
Ammon), probably to await there the arrival 
of Antiochus, to whom he had sent, desiring 
the assistance of an army to reduce Judea 
again to the Syrian yoke. But his name 
occurs in history no more; whence it is 
probable that although Antiochus may have 
liked the crime, he hated the criminal, and 
would afford him no countenance. However, 
the king marched a large army into Juda 
in B. C. 135, and having ravaged the coun- 
try, advanced to besiege Hyrcanus in Jeru- 
salem, which was soon reduced to great 
extremities for want of provisions, which had 
been scarce that year. On the approach of 
the feast of Tabernacles in autumn, Hyrcanus 
besought a week’s truce for the celebration 
of the feast; and this was not only granted 
by Antiochus, but he furnished the victims 
required for sacrifice, which could not be 
procured within the city. Finally, he con- 
cluded a peace with the Jews, when it was 
in his power to extirpate them from the coun- 
try, and he was exhorted by many to do so, 
but generously refused. He was content 
to dismantle Jerusalem, and to bind them to 
pay tribute (not for their proper country, 

ut) for Joppa and other towns beyond the 
limits of Judzea, which they had either taken 
by arms, or held by the grants of his prede- 
cessors. 

Four years after (B. C. 181), Antiochus 
Sidetes marched with a great army against 
the Parthians, under the pretence of deliv- 
ering his brother Demetrius. Hyrcanus 
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accompanied him in this expedition, and left 
him victorious in three battles over the Par- 
thian king Phraates, which put A. Sidetes 
in possession of Babylonia, Media, and the 
other revolted provinces, and confined the 
Parthians within the original limits of their 
own kingdom. But while the Syrian army 
was dispersed in winter-quarters, the Par- 
thians, assisted by the natives, conspired 
against them, and slew them all in one whole 
day; Antiochus himself perished in. the 
massacre, and scarcely a man remained to 
bear back to Syria the report of the catas- 
trophe. 

Upon this Phraates sent to retake Deme- 
trius, whom, after having been vanquished 
in the former campaign, he had. liberated, 
and sent back to Syria, to create such a 
diversion there as might induce Antiochus © 
to relinquish his enterprise. But Demetrius 
made such speed that he escaped the pursuit, , 
and, on his re-appearance in Syria, coupled 
with the news of the death of his brother, 
he was enabled to recover his throne without 
much difficulty. 

Hyrcanus neglected not to avail himself 
of the confusion into which the Syrian em- 
pire fell, and the loss of strength which it 
sustained after the downfall of A. Sidetes. 
He got possession of several towns on the 
sea-coast, and beyond Jordan, and annexed 
them to his territories. He also rendered 
himself more completely independent; for 
after this neither he nor his descendants paid 
any more tribute, service, or homage to the 
kings of Syria. Next Hyrcanus invaded 
Samaria. He took Shechem, the chief seat 
of the Samaritans, and demolished the temple 
which they had built on Mount Gerizim. 
However, they continued to have an altar 
on the spot, on which they have offered sacri- 
fices, according to the Levitical law, even to 
this day. After this, Hyrcanus invaded and 
subdued the Idumezeans, to whom he offered 
the alternative of either relinquishing their 
idolatries and embracing the Jewish religion, 
or else of leaving ‘the country into which 
they had intruded, and seeking a settlement 
elsewhere. They preferred the former alter- 
natives, and as proselytes, gradually became 
so incorporated with the Jews as to be count- 
ed one people with them; and at length the 
name itself was lost, or absorbed in that of 
the Jews.* 


* The rabbins indeed have long spoken and 
still speak of Edom and the Edomites as existing. 
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The course of events now again calls our 
attention to Egypt. That country was still 
ruled by Ptolemy Physcon, whose gross and 
beast-like person bore the very impress of 
that cruel and voluptuous character which 
belonged to him. We gladly hurry over the 
revolting theme which his character and con- 
duct offer, merely to mention that Cleopatra, 
the sister of the late Philometor and himself, 
became the wife of the former, by whom he 
had a son, and two daughters, both of the 
name of Cleopatra. After the death of 
Philometor, his young son was slain by 
Physcon, who also married the widow, his 
own sister. Of the two daughters, one was 
that Cleopatra who was married to Alexander 
Balas, king of Syria, then to Demetrius 
Nicator, then to Antiochus Sidetes, and after 
the return of Demetrius became his wife 
again. Her sister, the other Cleopatra, was 
defiled by her uncle Physcon, who afterward 
repudiated his wife (her mother and his own 
sister), and married this young princess. 
His oppressions and cruelties toward his 
subjects were so severe, that at last they could 
bear them no longer, but rose against him, 
and compelled him to flee to Cyprus. The 
people then intrusted the government to his 
sister and divorced wife, the elder Cleopatra. 
Her son by him was with his father at 
Cyprus, and Physcon, fearing that the son’s 
name might be used to strengthen Cleopatra 
on the throne, slew him, and sent his head, 
feet, and hands to her, directing that they 
should be given her in the midst of an 
entertainment. In the war which followed, 
Physcon was victorious, and Cleopatra in 
her despair sent to Demetrius of Syria, the 
husband of her eldest daughter, offering him 
the crown of Egypt if he would come with 
an army to her aid. Allured by the splen- 
did bribe, Demetrius immediately marched 
an army through Palestine into Exypt. 
But, while he was engaged in the siege 
of Pelusium, Antioch and several other of 
his own cities revolted from him, and he 
was obliged to abandon the prospect before 
him and. return the way he came. Cleo- 
patra then fled to seek protection with her 
daughter the queen of Syria, who then 
resided at Ptolemais in Palestine. Phy- 
scon then regained possession of his throne, 
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which he retained until his death in B. C. 
LH... 

The passage and return of the Syrians 
through Palestine could not but be attended 
with much annoyance to the Jews, and it 
may be proper to regard it as in some 
measure the cause of the embassy which 
Hyreanus sent to Rome the same year 
(B. C. 128), to solicit the renewal of the 
treaties into which the senate had entered 
with his predecessors, and to complain of 
the small attention which Antiochus and 
Demetrius bad paid to its former mandates. 
The ambassadors were received with the 
usual favor by the senate, which readily con- 
sented to renew the treaty which had been 
concluded with Simon, and which moreover 
took upon itself to abrogate the disadyan- 
tageous treaty which the Jews had been 
compelled to make with A. Sidetes. It also 
decreed that Hyrcanus should hold the towns 
of Joppa, Gazara, and others beyond the 
limits of Judzea, without paying tribute for 
them to the Syrian kings ; and that the latter 
should not presume to march armies through 
Palestine without permission. This last 
clause was doubtless intended to check the 
enterprises of the kings of Syria against 
Egypt. Ambassadors were appointed to see 
all this executed ; and the Jewish deputation 
were furnished with money to bear their 
expenses home. Hyrcanus was too sensible 
of the importance of these favors to neglect the 
expression of his gratitude; and the next 
year another embassy was sent to Rome with 
a present of a cup and shield of gold, 
which the senate accepted, and passed an- 
other decree confirming the former. By 
these treaties, as well as by the unquiet state 
of the Syrian kingdom, Hyreanus was much 
strengthened in what we may now call his 
dominions. 

Demetrius was one of those men whom 
even adversity could not improve. After 
his restoration, he fell into the same miscon- 
duct which had before occasioned him the 
loss of his kingdom. His subjects again 
were alienated from him ; and readily joined 
a competitor who was brought forward and 
supported by P. Physcon, in revenge for the 
recent attempt of Demetrius to take posses- 
sion of his kingdom. The young man put 
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forward on this occasion was the son of a 
merchant of Alexandria, and claimed to 
be the adopted son of Antiochus Sidetes, or 
(according to some) of Alexander Balas. 
He assumed the name of Alexander, but 
was nicknamed in derision, Zebinas (‘‘ the 
bought one”). Notwithstanding the weak- 
ness of his pretensions, he easily succeed- 
ed in depriving the universally disliked 
Demetrius of his kingdom and life, B. C. 
125. 

Zebinas was an equitable and popular ruler ; 
but he did not obtain the whole of the king- 
dom, as part was retained by Cleopatra — 
that wife of many husbands who has so often 
been named. ‘To strengthen her cause, ‘she 
caused Seleucus, her son by Demetrius, to 
be proclaimed king of Syria, but retained 
all power in her own hands; and when in 
the twentieth year of his age (B. C. 124) he 
manifested a desire really to reign, she 
slew him by a javelin with her own hands. 
A Zebinas, on the other hand, strengthened 
his cause by an alliance with John Hyrcanus, 
who skilfully availed himself of all these 
troubles to confirm his independence, and to 
enlarge his dominion. Zebinas could not, 
however, long maintain his position. A very 
proper and spirited refusal to do homage to 
P. Physcon for the crown of Syria, lost him 
the support and procured him the enmity of 
that monarch, who immediately came to 
terms with Cleopatra, and furnished her 
with an army whereby Zebinas was defeated, 
and ultimately fell into the hands of Ptolemy, 
who put him to death. Thus Cleopatra be- 
came mistress of all Syria, her younger son 
by Demetrius, Antiochus VIII., surnamed 
Gryphus (‘‘ hook-nosed,”’ from yyow, a vul- 
ture), being seated on the throne. Soon 
after (B. C. 120), finding that Gryphus was 
also disposed to claim the power as well as 
name of king, she prepared poison for him ; 
but she was detected, and the king compelled 
his murderous mother to drink the poisoned 
cup herself. 

Ptolemy Physcon died in B. C. 117, 
twenty-nine years after his brother Philo- 
metor. He left all power in the hands of 
Cleopatra, his wife and ‘daughter-in-law — 
sister of the Syrian queen whose doom con- 
cluded the last paragraph. Physcon had by 
her two sons, Lathyrus and Alexander, and 
left to Cleopatra the choice of a king 
from them. She would have preferred the 
youngest, Alexander; but the voice of the 
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people compelled her to appoint Ptolemy 
Lathyrus. 

Antiochus Gryphus had a half-brother, 
whom his mother Cleopatra had borne to 
Antiochus Sidetes. This young prince was 
sent by his mother to be brought up at Cyzi- 
cus on the Propontis, and hence his name of 
Antiochus Cyzicenus. He soon appeared as 
a competitor for the Syrian throne, and after 
various conflicts the brothers agreed in 
B. C. 112 to divide the empire between them. 
A. Cyzicenus obtained Coele-Syria and 
Pheenicia, and fixed his residence at Damas- 
cus. Both the kings were heartless liber- 
tines ; and their relatively: uneasy position 
gave them too much employment, in watch- 
ing and annoying each other, to permit them 
to interfere much with the Jews, whose 
princes well knew how to avail themselves 
of such opportunities to aggrandize the 
power of the nation. 

There is. one exception. In B. C. 110 
Hyrcanus ventured to besiege Samaria, the 
inhabitants of which were not Samaritans, 
properly so called, but were descended from 
the Syro-Macedonian colony, which Alex- 
ander planted there when he rooted out the 
former inhabitants. The siege was con- 
ducted by Hyrcanus himself, with his two 
sons Aristobulus and Antigonus. They 
enclosed the city by a wall and a ditch, and 
all supplies being thus completely cut off, 
the place was soon reduced to the last 
extremity from scarcity of food. In this 
emergency, the besieged sent to A. Cyzice- 
nus, supplicating his aid. He marched 
himself to afford it; but was met on the 
way by a detachment of the Jewish army 
under the command of Aristobulus. Ina 
bloody engagement the Syrians were totally 
routed, and A. Cyzicenus himself escaped 
with difficulty. In the next year (B. C. 
109) Samaria was taken and totally demol- 
ished. This victory, with its results, made 
Hyrcanus master of all Judzea, Samaria, 
and Galilee, and of several places beyond 
their limits; and raised the glory of the 
Asmonean princes to its height. Hyrcanus 
spent the rest of his reign without foreign 
wars, and respected by all the neighboring 
potentates. He died in B. C. 106, after a 
reign of thirty years. : 

Hyreanus left the principality to his wife ; 
but Aristobulus, his eldest son, soon pos- 
sessed himself of the government; and as 
his mother refused to lay down her author- 
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ity, he committed her to prison, where she 
perished of hunger. Having established 
himself in the principality and high-priest- 
hood, Aristobulus ventured on the very 
questionable step of assuming the diadem 
and regal title. And thus (as seems to 
have been predicted by Zechariah, vi. 9-15) 
was brought about that state of things, 
which early existed in Egypt and other 
countries, in which the offices of the king 
and high-priest were united in the same 
person. Aristobulus availed himself of the 
disagreements between the two kings of 
Syria to extend his dominions. He subdued 
Ituraea beyond Jordan, and offered the inhab- 
itants the alternative of circumcision or ex- 
patriation. They preferred the former, and 
accordingly became Jews, and were incor- 
porated with the Jewish nation. Aristobu- 
lus fell sick during this campaign, leaving 
his brother Antigonus to complete the sub- 
jection of the country, and the settlement 
of its affairs. On the return of the latter 
to Jerusalem, the king was taught to regard 
him as one who aimed at his life and king- 
dom, and under that mistaken impression, 
ordered his death. Discovering his error, 
‘he feli sick and died after a reign of only 
one year, B. C. 105. 

He was succeeded by his brother, the 
third son of Hyrcanus, Alexander Jannzeus, 
whose Hebrew name was probably Jonathan ; 
ag the name of ‘‘ Jonathan” or ‘ King 
Jonathan,’”’ occurs *on some coins in the 
Hebrew, while the reverse has the legend 
‘King Alexander’? in Greek. He had 
been brought up in Galilee, and from early 
childhood he had not been admitted to the 
presence of his father. Alexander pursued 
the policy of his predecessors, of turning to 
his own advantage the divisions in the Syrian 
empire. Nor was he singular in this, for 
many cities (Tyre, Ptolemais, Gaza, Dora, 
and others) had contrived to make them- 
selves independent. The three last of the 
cities we have named, A. Jannzeus desired 
to subdue to his own power; which seems 
to us a very unprincipled design ; but it is 
difficult to find any thing like principle 
in any public transactions of any parties 
in this most unprincipled age. In B. C. 
104 he took the field ‘against Ptolemais, 
and detached a part of his army against 
Dora and Gaza. Before this time (name- 
ly, in B. C. 107), Ptolemy Lathyrus had 
been expelled from Egypt by his mother, 
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and withdrew to Cyprus, where he reigned 
up to the date to which we have now come. 
To him the beleaguered cities now applied for 
aid. This he readily granted, and landed 
in Palestine with an army of 30,000 men. 
He was very successful, defeating Alexan- 
der in a pitched battle on the banks of the 
Jordan, in which the Jews lost 30,000 men, 
and then overrunning and furiously rava- 
ging the country, so that the Asmonean 
cause seemed on the brink of utter ruin, 
when Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, fear- 
ing that the conquest of Palestine by La- 
thyrus would be but a step toward the inva- 
sion of Egypt, sent an army to the assistance 
of Alexander. By this means he recovered 
his footing, and Lathyrus was compelled to 
withdraw to Cyprus, B. C. 101. “Alexan- 
der had gained none of the original objects 
of the war he had so unjustly commenced, 
and the nation had suffered greatly: The 
king soon after paid a visit to the Egyptian 
queen, to whom he had been so much in- 
debted. This visit had nearly proved fatal 
to him. This ambitious and unscrupulous 
woman was advised to put him to death and 
unite Judzea to Egypt: and she was inclin- 
ing to such suggestions, when the interposi- 
tion of Ananias, the Jewish commander of 
her forces, inclined her to a more just and 
generous policy, and she concluded an 
alliance with Jannzus at Bethshan 
(Sehythopolis). 

After Cleopatra had returned to her own 
country, Alexander began to resume his 
former projects of reducing to his yoke the 
towns and fortresses on his borders — pur- 
suing, in short, the same needlessly ageres- 
sive policy which had well nigh been his 
ruin. Gadara he took after a ten months’ 
siege. He also took the strong fortress of 
Amathus beyond Jordan; but on his return 
he was surprised and defeated with the loss 
of ten thousand men, by the prince of Phil- 
adephia, whose treasures had been deposited 
there, and returned with disgrace. to Jeru- 
salem.. He was a Sadducee: this, and his 
other humiliations, were therefore matters 
of high satisfaction to the Pharisees, who 
had great influence with the mass of the 
people, which they employed with much suc- 
cess, to alienate their affections from Alex- 
ander. The king, nothing discouraged, 
turned his attention to the towns on his 
southern border. Raphia and Anthedon he 
took : the conquest of Gaza was more diffi- 
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eult; but at last he won it by treachery, 
burned it, and massacred the inhabitants, 
but with so much loss to his own troops, that 
he returned with little honor and less spoil 
to Jerusalem. 

The long cherished hatred of the Phari- 
sees, and dislike of the people toward the king, 
broke out openly in the year B. C. 95. He 
was Officiating as high-priest at the feast of 
tabernacles, and was offering sacrifice upon 
the great altar, when the people began to 
pelt him furiously with the citrons which 
they bore in their hands at that celebration, 
at the same time assailing him with the most 
opprobrious expressions. In accordance with 
the severe principles of the Sadducees, which 
he had on so many occasions exemplified, 
he let loose his guard upon the insurgents, 
by whom six thousand of them were cut 
down, and thus the disturbance was, for the 
time, ailayed with blood. To prevent such 
insults in future, he enclosed the priests’ 
court, which contained the altar and sanctu- 
ary, by a wooden partition, which excluded 
the approach of the people, and for his 
greater security, he took into his pay a body 
of six thousand foreign mercenaries, who 
soon became almost his only support. 

After this, A. Jannaus turned his atten- 
tion to the countries beyond Jordan. In 
B. C. 94 he made the Arabs of Gilead, and 
the inhabitants of Moab, tributary. In 
B. C. 93 he destroyed the strong fortress of 
Amathus, his former enterprise against which 
had been followed by his. defeat, as lately 
mentioned. In the next year, while in a 
campaign against Obodas, the Emir of the 
Arabs of Gaulonitis, he fell into an ambush 
in the mountains near Gadara, where his 
army was driven over the precipices and ut- 
terly destroyed, and he himself escaped with 
difficulty. This disaster imbittered the feel- 
ings of the already discontented Pharisees, 
who were at all times jealous even to mad- 
ness of the national honor. A successful 
and glorious Sadducee they might have 
borne ; but an unsuccessful one was intolera- 
ble. They took up arms, supported by the 
masses, and broke out into open rebellion, 
which they maintained for six years, and in 
which, although repeatedly defeated, their 
refractory spirit remained unsubdued. At 
last, after fifty thousand of the malecontents 
had been destroyed, besides the loss on the 
other side, the king, although successful, 
became weary of slaughter and intestine tur- 
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moil, and made every effort. and declared 
his readiness to make any sacrifice for the 
sake of peace. He sent some of his friends 
to the assembled people, to know what he 
could do to satisfy them —‘‘ Die!”’ was 
the answer, given with such vehemence and 
fury as showed him that, there was no hope 
of accommodation. The malecontents, on 
their part, sought the help of the Moabites 
and the Arabians of Gilead, whom Alexan- 
der had made tributary, and whose tribute 
he was now obliged to remit, to prevent their 
hostilities. The invitation was then sent 
to Demetrius Eucerus, king of Damascus. 
He gladly accepted the call, and entered 
Judeea with an army of forty thousand foot 
and three thousand horse, with which he 
overthrew Alexander with the loss of all his 
Greek mercenaries to a man, B.C. 89, 
His utter ruin was inevitable, had it not been 
that six thousand of the Jews themselves, 
taking compassion upon his distress, deserted 
from the Syrians, and joined him. This so 
much alarmed Demetrius, fearing lest the 
defection should extend, that he withdrew 
his forces from the country to employ them 
against his brother Philip. The indomitable 
spirit of Alexander Jannzeus, and the: large 
resources which he found in himself, now 
very conspicuously appeared ; for no sooner 
had the Syrians departed than he again got 
together his broken army, and recommenced 
operations with increased vigor and success 
against his own discontented subjects. In 
one great action, fought in B. C. 87, he 
utterly cut off the greater part of the in- 
surgent army, and shut up the remainder in 
Bethone, which he besieged and took the 
year after. On this occasion he was guilty 
of a most barbarous act, for which the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Thracian”? was justly given to 
him. He sent eight hundred of the princi- 
pal captives to Jerusalem, and there crucified 
them all in one day and in one place, and 
put their wives and children to death before 
their eyes, as they hung dying on the crosses ; 
while he sat, feasting with his wives and 
concubines, within view of the horrid scene, 
to glut his eyes with their torments. Cer- 
tainly, the existence of a man who could do 
this was an evil upon the earth; and it seems 
alone sufficient to induce a suspicion that 
there was good cause for the intense dislike 
with which he was regarded by the people. 
After this, Alexander had no more disturb- 
ance, and he was enabled to spend three years 
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in recovering the fortresses which had revolted, 
and in reducing the provinces beyond Jor- 
dan which had got loose from his dominion, 
during the civil war. Returning victorious 
to Jerusalem in B. C. 82, he abandoned 
himself to luxury and revelling, which speedi- 
ly brought ona quartan ague, under which 
he languished for three years, and of which he 
died in B. ©. 78, at the siege of Ragaba be- 
yond Jordan, in the country of the Gergesenes, 
in the forty-ninth year of -his age, and the 
twenty-seventh of his eventful reign. That 
reign might be deemed successful in its ulti- 
mate results, if judged only by the enlarged 
dominion which he left to his suecessors ; for 
at his death the Jewish kingdom included 
Mount Carmel and all the coast as fur as 
Rhinocolura; it embraced on the south all 
Idumza; northward it extended to Scy- 
thopolis (Bethshan) and Mount Tabor ; and 
beyond Jordan it comprehended Gaulonitis, 
and all the territory of Gadara, including 
the land of the Moabites on the south, and 
extending as far as Pella on the east. 
Alexander Jannezeus left the government 
in the hands of his Queen Alexandra, in- 
fluenced doubtless by the recent example of 
the female reigns in Egypt and Syria. She 
was to enjoy the government while she lived, 
and was to determine which of her two sons, 
Hyreanus and Aristobulus, should succeed 
her. On the approach of death, Alexander 
gave her such counsels as he judged best 
calculated to insure her a peaceable reign. 
Sensible that the most of his own troubles 
had been produced through the agency of 
the great control which the Pharisees had 
acquired over public opinion, he exhorted 
her above all things to cultivate their favor, 
and to attempt no public measure without 
their approval. This advice may have been 
good ; but the motive claims no high com- 
mendation. He wished his wife to reign 
after him ; and to secure that private object 
he was willing that all the energies of the 
government should be sacrificed, and that all 
the powers of the state should be thrown into 
the hands of men whom, whether justly or 
not, he despised and hated. He also in- 
structed the queen what course to take in 
throwing herself into the hands of the 
Pharisees. He counselled her to conceal his 
death until the capture of the fortress, and 
then, on the triumphant return to Jerusalem, 
she was to convene the heads of the Pharisees, 
and offer to be guided entirely by their 
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counsels in the administration of the govern- 
ment: she was also to lay his dead body 
before them, and leave it wholly to their 
discretion whether to treat it with ignominy 
or honor. ‘‘If thou dost but this,’’ con- 
cluded the king, ‘‘Z shall be sure of a 
glorious funeral, and thou wilt rule in safety.” 
Alexandra followed all his instructions to a 
letter ; and the event answered to his predic- 
tion. The Pharisees were suddenly ap- 
peased, as by a miracle; they spoke with 
profound reverence of the king, whose death 
they had so often invoked ; they lauded to the 
skies his heroic achievements; and none of 
all his predecessors had a funeral nearly as 
magnificent as that of Alexander Jannzus. 

The Pharisees, having now the upper 
hand in the state, proceeded to do what any 
successful party would have done in the 
same circumstances. They released all the 
prisoners and recalled all the exiles of their 
own party ; and being thus strengthened by 
the recovery of the ablest men of their body, 
they delayed not to demand justice against 
the advisers of the crucifixion of the eight 
hundred ; and certainly, if there were any 
persons active in advising that dreadful enor- 
mity, they richly deserved punishment. 
Diogenes, the chief confidant of the late 
king, was the first to feel the wrath and 
vengeance of the Pharisees, and after he 
had been cut off, they proceeded to the 
more obnoxious of Alexander's advisers. 
The queen, sore against her will, submitted 
to all their demands, to avoid the worse evils 
of a civil war. 

Queen Alexandra appointed to the high- 
priesthood her eldest son Hyreanus, a person 
of mild and inactive disposition, ill qualified 
to take part in the turmoils of the troubled 
days in which he was cast. The other son, 
Aristobulus, was of a different spirit — with 
the same impulsive energies of character, 
and nearly as unscrupulous, as his father. 
He burned with indignation at the degraded, 
although safe, position which his mother oc- 
cupied ; and in the seventh year of her reign 
(B. C. 72) he appeared before her at the 
head of a large party of friends of congenial 
sentiments, and solicited permission either to 
leave the country, or to be permitted to retire 
to the frontier garrison towns, where the 
might be secure from the malice of the Phar- 
isees. The queen agreed to the latter pro- 
posal, and put them in possession of all the 
fortresses, except Hyrcania, Alexandrium, 
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and Macheerus, where she kept her treasures. 
Next year Aristobulus was intrusted with the 
command of an army sent against Damascus, 
but he returned without doing any thing 
memorable, although he was mindful not to 
neglect the opportunity of ingratiating him- 
self with the troops. 

in the year B. C. 69 some attempts made 
by Selene (reigning in Ptolemais) to extend 
her dominions in Ceele-Syria, drew the atten- 
tion of Tigranes, the Armenian king, whom, 
as already related, the Syrians had called to 
reign over them. He came against her with 
a large army, subdued Ptolemais, took Selene 
prisoner, and ultimately ordered her to be 
put to death at Seleucia on the Tigris. Her 
sons were at Rome. While Tigranes was 
engaged before Ptolemais, Alexandra sent 
an embassy with valuable presents, : to ob- 
tain his friendship. The rapid progress 
which the Romans were at this time making 
in Asia Minor so strongly called his attention 
to that quarter, that he returned a more 
favorable answer than might have been ex- 
pected, and hastened back to his own coun- 
try. Queen Alexandra died in the same 
year. 

On the death of his mother, the mild and 
feeble Hyrcanus took possession of the 
throne. He regned only three months. 
His more enterprising and able brother, Aris- | 
tobulus, had obtained possession of most of 
the fortresses in the kingdom during the 
sickness of his mother: the people, also, had 
by this time grown weary of the tyranny of 
the Pharisees, and greatly fearing the pos- 
sible results of their ascendency over such a 
person as Hyrcanus, readily declared them- 
selves in favor of his brother: and as the 
soldiers also deserted to him, Hyrcanus had 
no alternative but to resign his crown and 
mitre to Aristobulus; and he agreed, with 
little reluctance, to lead a private life under | 
his protection. ‘‘So,’’ as Josephus expresses 
it, ‘‘Aristobulus went to the palace, and 
Hyrcanus to the house of Aristobulus.”’ 

An Idumean originally called Antipas, but 
better known by the name of Antipater, 
had by this time become a great man in 
Juda. He was high in the confidence of 
Alexander Jannzeus, and of Queen Alex- 
andra, who had intrusted him with the gov- 
ernment of his native province of Idumza. 
He had amassed considerable wealth, and 
formed connections with the Arabs in the east, 
and with the Gazites and Ascalonites in the 
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west. Such a man might expect, under 
a weak ruler like Hyrcanus, to benefit 
largely by the distractions of the coun- 
try; whereas the firm rule of a man like 
Aristobulus was calculated to nip all his 
budding hopes. This consideration decided 
him to take up the cause of the deposed Hyr- 
canus, whom he gradually drew into the 
belief that his brother had designs against his 
life, and after much solicitation persuaded 
him to flee to Petra, and claim the protection 
of the Arabian king Aretas. That prince 
readily espoused his cause, and brought him 
back to Judea, with an army of fifty 


| thousand men: and being there joined by 


such of the Jews as favored the cause of the 
elder brother, he gave battle to Aristobulus, 
defeated him, and compelled him with the 
heads of his party, to take refuge in the 
temple-mount, and besieged him there, 
BeiGaiGb: 

So great was the hatred of the besiegers 
against Aristobulus and his party, that at 
the feast of the passover, they would allow 
no animals for sacrifices to be carried into the 
temple, although Aristobulus had given to 
them over the walls the full sum they de- 
manded for such permission. 

The great war of the Romans in Asia 
Minor against Mithridates, king of Pontus, 
is of importance from its result of bringing 
all Western Asia under the power of the 
Romans ; but the circumstances of that war 
have no such connection with our history as 
to require their exhibition in this place. 
Tigranes was soon involved in this war ; and 
in B. C.69 he was obliged to withdraw his 
forces from Syria to make head against the 
Romans nearer home. 

This gave an opportunity to AnTiocuus 
Astaticus, the son of Selene and A. Eusebes, 
to seize the government ; and, having con- 
tracted an alliance with the Roman general, 
Lucullus, he contrived to retain a part of 
the empire, until the arrival of Pompey in the 
East. He arrived to take the command of 
the Roman armies in the year B. C. 66. 
While himself employed in the north against 
Mithridates and ‘Tigranes, Pompey sent 
Scaurus into Syria. While that general was 
at Damascus, he received from Aristobulus 
(then besieged in the temple) an application, 
with the offer of four hundred talents if he 
would come to his aid. The offer of a sim- 
ilar sum soon after came from Hyrcanus ; 
but the Roman, considering that it would be 
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easier to frighten away the besieging Naba- 
thzeans for Aristobulus than to take so strong 
a fortress for Hyrcanus, determined to accept 
the offer of the former. He accordingly re- 
ceived the money ; and three hundred talents 
were also given to Gabinius. Scaurus then 
commanded Aretas to abandon the siege and 
quit the country, or expect that the Roman 
arms would be turned against him. Awed by 
this threat, the Arabian king immediately 
obeyed ; but he was pursued and overtaken 
in his homeward march by the active Aris- 
tobulus, and defeated with great slaughter. 

In B. C. 65, Pompey came into Syria, 
all the princes of which were prepared to 
look to him as the arbiter of their fate. 
Antiochus Asiaticus humbly sued to be con- 
firmed in his kingdom; but he was refused, 
on the pretext that he was too weak to 
defend the country against the Jews and 
Arabs ; and that the Romans having over- 
come Tigranes, Syria became theirs by right 
of conquest, and they were not disposed to 
forego the rewards of their toils. In the 
person of Antiochus XI. was deposed the 
last of a regal dynasty, descended from 
Seletcus, which had ruled Syria for two 
hundred and forty-seven years. His domin- 
ions, together with Phcenicia, then passed 
into the condition of a Roman province. 

Twelve kings and many ambassadors re- 
paired to Damascus to render their homage 
to the illustrious Roman, or to receive from 
him the award of their fate. Aristobulus, 
to whom the recognition of his title by the 
Romans was at this time of great impor- 
tance, sent an embassy with the present 
of a golden vine, valued at five hundred 
talents. But as those who saw this vine 
subsequently in the capitol at Rome declare 
that it bore the name of Alexander Jan- 
nzeus, it would seem that he was not suc- 
cessful in his application, unless, as some 
imagine, the vine had been made by Alex- 
ander Jannzeus and placed in the temple, 
from which it was taken by his son to be 
presented to the Romans. 

The next year, B. C. 64, Pompey again 
returned to Damascus from Asia Minor, 
with large designs for the, southward exten- 
sion of the Roman power, which had already 
been established as far as the Caspian in the 
north. At that place, the competing Jew- 
ish princes produced their cause before him : 
Hyrcanus through Antipater, and Aristobu- 
lus through Nicodemus. The delegates 
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were heard, and dismissed in a friendly 
manner, with orders that the two brothers 
should appear in person. Unfortunately for 
Aristobulus, his cause was much prejudiced 
by the allusion of Nicodemus to the bribes 
which Scaurus and Gabinius had received, 
whereby he provoked the resentment of two 
persons whose influence with Pompey was 
very great. As ordered, Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus appeared at Damascus in. the 
spring of B. C. 68, to plead their own 
cause before Pompey, and each attended by 
multitudes of witnesses to prove the justice 
of their respective claims. A third Jewish 
party, uninvited and undesired by either of 
the others, also appeared, in the persons of 
many Jews of high consideration, who were 
prepared to plead, and did plead, against 
both the brothers, that in order to enslave a 
free people they had changed the form of 
government from pontifical to regal, con- 
trary to established usage and precedent. 
Hyrcanus, on his part, rested on his rights 
as the elder brother, and complained of the 
usurpation of Aristobulus : the latter pleaded 
the necessity which the imbecile character of 
Hyrcanus had imposed upon him. ‘This 
was precisely the worst plea he could have 
made; for imbecility of character was, for 
their own selfish ends, far from being es- 
teemed a disqualification by the Romans, in 
the princes under their control. However, 
Pompey did not openly declare his senti- 
ments, but left the matter undecided, until 
he should have leisure to come in person to 
Jerusalem and settle it there. But Aristo-. 
bulus, perceiving clearly that the decision 
would not be in his favor, withdrew without 
taking leave, in order to make the requisite 
preparations, and he thus rendered his case 
still more desperate. 

Pompey was occupied for a time in redu- 
cing Aretas and his Nabathzeans to subjection. 
This being effected, he marched against 
Aristobulus, of whose hostile preparations he 
was well apprised. He found him in the 
frontier fortress of Alexandrium (which was 
situated upon the top of a high rock), and 
well prepared for an attack. On his arrival, 
Pompey summoned the Jewish prince to his 
presence ; and Aristobulus, afraid of irritat- 
ing him by a refusal, and relying on his 
honor, came down and had several interviews 
with the Roman general, who, in the: end, 
refused to let him go until he had signed an 
order for the surrender of all the fortresses 
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to the Romans. But, resenting deeply this 
imposition, Aristobulus was no sooner dis- 
missed than he fled to Jerusalem, and there 
prepared for a siege. But, when Pompey 
approached with his army, his resolution 
forsook him, as well it might; and he went 
forth to meet the Roman, to whom he ten- 
dered his submission, and offered a sum of 
money to prevent a war. His proposal was 
accepted ; and Gabinius, one of Pompey’s 
lieutenants, who there has been previous 
occasion to name, was sent with a body of 
troops to recover the city and receive the 
money. But when Aristobulus returned 
with the Romans, his own party shut the 
gates against him and them; on which the 
captive prince was put in chains. Pompey 
then himself marched to Jerusalem, and the 
party of Hyrcanus, being the most numerous 
in the city, and well aware of his favorable 
dispositions toward them, opened the gates 
to him. The party of Aristobulus now with- 
drew into the temple, which was by this 
time a strong fortress, fully resolved to abide 
the result of a siege. They held out for 
three months, and might have done so much 
longer, but for the remaining superstition 
respecting the Sabbath. Pompey being 
apprised that, although on that as on any 
other day they would stand on their defence 
if actually attacked, they would not on that 
day act on the offensive, or disturb any 
operations short of actual assault, he saga- 
ciously made use of every Sabbath in filling 
up the ditch and planting his engines, in 
which he experienced not the least opposition, 
-and this enabled him to make his attacks with 
more effect on the other days of the week. 
At last the temple was taken by assault in 
the first year of the 179th Olympiad, ending 
in B. C. 63, the same year in which C. An- 
tonius and M. Tullius Cicero were consuls, 
and on the very day observed with fasting 
and humiliation on the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar. These dates fix the 
year from which the direct rule of the 
Romans over Judzea may be dated. 
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Pompey violated the sanctity of the tem- 
ple, by intruding with his principal officers 
into the holy of holies. He was not stricken 
as Ptolemy Philopator and Heliodorus had 
been, but it has been remarked by some that 
he never prospered in any of his subsequent 
undertakings. By the Jews, of course, this 
act was deeply resented. Pompey, however, 
spated the sacred treasury, although it con- 
tained two thousand talents; and the sacred 
utensils, and other articles of great value, 
were left for the sacred uses to which they 
had been devoted. But he ordered the walls 
of Jerusalem to be demolished. Hyrcanus 
he appointed to be high-priest and prince of 
the country, on condition that he should sub- 
mit to the Romans, pay tribute, not assume 
the crown, nor seek to extend his territory 
beyond the ancient limits of Judzea. Allthe 
places beyond those limits which the Jews 
had conquered were also restored to Syria, 
which was made a Roman province, and left 
under the rule of Scaurus as prefect, with 
two legions to preserve tranquillity. Thus 
the Jews, from being old allies of the 
Romans, were at once reduced to the con- 
dition of a subordinate principality, and 
were compelled to pay large tribute to the 
conquerors. ' 

Pompey returned to Rome laden with the 
spoils of conquered nations, and with a long 
train of royal and illustrious captives to grace 
his triumph. Among them were Aristobulus, 
his two daughters, and his two sons, Alex- 
ander and Antigonus. Alexander escaped 
by the way, and returned to Judea. The 
rest were among the three hundred and 
twenty-four noble prisoners who graced the 
triumph of Pompey in B. C. 61. Pompey 
was the first to discontinue the barbarous 
custom of putting the captives to death in 
the Capitol after this public exhibition. They 
were all liberated and sent home at the pub- 
lic expense, with the exception of Tigranes 
and Aristobulus, who were detained. lest 
they should excite disturbances in their re- 
spective countries. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


ANTIPATER, GOVERNOR OF JUDHA.— HEROD. — BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Aurnouen Hyrcanus IT. had again become 
the nominal head of the reduced and depend- 
ent princedom of Judea, Antipater was the 
actual governor, and managed all things as 
he would. 

In the year 57 B. C., Alexander, the 
eldest son of Aristobulus, who had escaped 
on the way to Rome, re-appeared in Juda, 
and soon succeeded in collecting an army of 
ten thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse. 
He seized and garrisoned the strong for- 
tresses of Alexandrium, Machzerus, Hyrcania, 
and several others, and thence ravaged the 
whole country. Hyrcanus was not in a con- 
dition to make head against him : but for the 
protection of Jerusalem he was desirous of 
rebuilding the walls of that city; but this 
was forbidden by the jealousy of the Romaas, 
and the prince was then obliged to apply to 
them for assistance. Gabinius (the same 
who had before been in the country with 
Pompey), who had-lately become proconsul 
of Syria, sent some troops into Judzea under 
the command of Mark Anthony, the com- 
mander of the cavalry — who afterward took 
so conspicuous a part in the affairs of Rome, 
while he prepared to follow himself with a 
larger army. The Roman general, being 
joined by Antipater with the forces of Hyr- 
canus, defeated Alexander near Jerusalem, 
with the loss of three thousand men, and 
compelled him to seek refuge in Alexan- 


drium, to which siege was immediately laid. 
Gabinius, who had now arrived, perceiving 
that the reduction of so strong a place would 
require time, left a sufficient force to invest 
it, and with the rest made a progress through 
the country. Many cities which he found in 
ruins, he directed to be rebuilt, according to 
the intentions of Pompey :* among these 
was Samaria, which, after his own name, he 
called Gabiana, which was not long after 
changed by Herod to Sebaste. When he 
returned to the camp at Alexandrium he was 
visited by the mother of the besieged Alex- 
ander, who had already offered to capitulate, 
and now, by her address and mediation, was 
allowed to depart on condition that the for- 
tresses which he held in his power should be 
demolished, that they might give no occasion 
for future revolts. 

Gabinius then went to Jerusalem, and con- 
firmed Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood ; but 
he took upon him to change the government 
to an aristocracy, undoubtedly at the request 
of the Jews themselves, who had formerly 
much desired such a change from Pompey. 
Hitherto the administration of public affairs 
had been managed, under the prince, by two 
councils, or courts of justice; the lesser, 
consisting of twenty-three persons, was insti- 
tuted in every city, and each of these lesser 
councils was subject to the control of the 
great council, or Sanhedrim, ¢ of seventy- 


* Those were — Seythopolis (Bethshan), Sa- 
maria, Dora, Azotus or Ashdod, Jamnia, Gaza, 
Anthedon, Raphia, Gamala, Apollonia, Marissa, 
and some others. 

7 This is the first historical notice of such a 
council. The Jews deem that the council of sev- 
enty elders appointed to assist Moses was after- 
ward constantly maintained, and that with it we 
are to identify the Sanhedrim of their later history. 
But if such a body had existed, it is impossible 
but that its presence must have been indicated, 
in the long intervening period, on some of the 
many occasions which would have called for the 
exercise of its functions. That the Sanhedrim 
was intended as an imitation of the council of the 
seventy elders is very possible and likely; but 
scarcely any one who has examined the matter 
closely imagines that it had any earlier existence 
than the time of the Maccabees. 

The high-priest was usually the president of 


this tribunal, and there were two vice-presidents 
who sat the one on his right hand and the other 
on his left. ‘The members were —1. Those who 
were called “chief priests” in the Gospels. ‘These 
were partly priests, who had previously exercised 
the office of high-priests, and partly of the heads 
of the twenty-four classes of priests, who were 
called honorarily, high or chief priests. 2. Elders, 
being the heads of tribes and of large groups of 
allied families. 8. The scribes, or men of learn- 
ing. It is to be understood, however, that although 
all the chief-priests had a seat in the Sanhedrim, 
only those of the elders and scribes sat there who 
were elected to fill up vacancies. 

There is no reason to doubt the assertion of the 
Talmudists, that the Sanhedrim had secretaries 
and apparitors. The place in which this great 
council sat in Jerusalem cannot with any certainty 
be determined. The Talmudists inform us that 
the council sat so as to form a semicircle, of which 
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two members, sitting at Jerusalem. Both 
were suppressed by Gabinius, who divided 
the country into five districts, appo‘nting in 
each an executive council for its government. 
- These districts will be sufficiently indicated 
by the names of the cities in which the 
respective councils sat : — Jerusalem, Jeri- 
cho, Gadara, Amathus, and Sepphoris. This, 
in fact, changed the government into an aris- 
tocracy, for all real power rested in the hands 
of the several councils, composed of the 
principal persons of each district, and the 
power of the prince was completely nullified. 
This form of government continued to the 
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year 44 B. C., when Hyrcanus was restored 
to his former power by Julius Ceesar. 

About this time Aristobulus contrived to 
escape from his captivity at Rome, with his 
younger son Antigonus, and returned to 
Judzea, where his presence excited a revolt. 
But he was ere long defeated, taken captive 
with his son, and sent back to his former 
prison. The report which Gabinius sent, 
however, of the services which the wife of 
Aristobulus had rendered in suppressing her 
son Alexander’s insurrection, procured the 
release of all the family except Aristobulus. 

In 56 B. C. Gabinius undertook to restore 
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Ptolemy <Auletes to the throne of Egypt. 
He and Mark Anthony succeeded in this 
object, in which they received no slight assist- 
ance from Hyrcanus, or rather from Anti- 
pater, who eagerly laid hold of every oppor- 
tunity of serving and ingratiating himself 
with the Romans, through whose favor alone 
could he hope that his ambitious designs 
would ever be realized. By his means the 


Roman army was most. bountifully furnished 
with provisions, arms, and money; and 
measures were taken to dispose the Jews of 
Egypt to forward their cause, which they 


had large means of doing. While the sub-: 


stantial force of the Romans was absent on 
this expedition, Alexander, the son of Aris- 
tobulus, got together a large army, with 
which he contrived to make himself master 


the president and two vice-presidents occupied the 
centre. We learn from other sources that they 
either sat upon the floor, carpets being spread 
under them, or upon cushions slightly elevated, 
with their knees bent and legs crossed, as is still 
the fashion in the East. 
: Appeals from the mrnicipal councils and other 
matters of importance, were brought before this 


high council. Its powers were much limited by 
the Romans; but in the time of Christ it still 
possessed the power of trying offenders and of 
passing sentence; although when the penalty was 
high or capital, it was necessary that it should be 
confirmed by the Roman governor, who also 
assumed the right of executing as his own the 
sentence which he had confirmed. 
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of Judea, and massacred all the Romans 
who had the misfortune to fall in his way. 
Several fled to Mount Gerizim, and were 
there besieged by Alexander, when Gabinius 
returned victorious from Egypt. The pro- 
consul endeavored, through <Antipater, to 
make peace with him ; but as, although many 
had abandoned him on the approach of the 
Romans, he was still at the head of thirty 
thousand men, he refused to listen to any 
terms of accommodation. In a battle, which 
soon followed, near Mount Tabor, ten thou- 
sand of his men were slain, and the rest dis- 
ersed. Gabinius then went to Jerusalem, 
and settled affairs there according to the 
views of Antipater, who had much influence 
both with him and Anthony. 

In the year 55 the proconsul Gabinius 
was recalled, to answer for the venality and 
extortion of his government. Yet he is 
regretted by Josephus as one who was 
friendly to the Jews ; who, however, had to 
pay a high price for his friendship. They 
certainly gained nothing by the exchange 
for the new proconsul, who was no’ other 
than the wealthy and avaricious Crassus 
(the colleague of Pompey and Julius Cesar 
in the triumvirate), who procured himself to 
be invested with unusually large powers, 
and who, being consul for that year, 
embarked for Syria before his consulship 
expired. Crassus was bent on an expedition 
against the Parthians; and he failed not, 
before his departure, to plunder the temple 
at Jerusalem of all the treasures which 
Pompey had spared He took every thing 
that he deemed worth taking, and the value 
of his plunder is estimated at ten thousand 
talents. In the war against the Parthians, 
which was entirely unexpected and unpro- 
voked, Crassus was at first successful; but 
in the end, he and his son were slain, and 
the Roman army disgraced, B. C. 53. 

Cassius, who had commanded a wing of 
the Roman army in the battle, conducted a 
body of five hundred horse safely back to 
Syria, the government of which devolved 
on him until a successor to Crassus should 
be appointed. Having, with much ability, 
so organized the broken resources of the 
province as to defend it successfully against 
the Parthian invasion of 52 B. C., he 
afterward marched into Judea, and forced 
Alexander, who began raising fresh distur- 
bances as soon as the news of the defeat of 
Crassus arrived in Syria, to terms of peace. 
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Tn the civil war which broke out between 
Pompey and Czsar, Syria and Palestine 
were variously involved. When Ceesar 
passed the Rubicon in 49 B. C., and made 
himself master of Rome, he thought that 
Aristobulus might’ be useful to his cause 
against that of Pompey, which was strong 
in the east; and therefore sent him into 
Palestine, with two legions under his com- 
mand, to keep Syriain awe. But Pompey’s 
party contrived to poison him on the way, 
and thus frustrated the design. His always 
active son, Alexander, had raised forces in 
expectation of his father’s arrival; but 
Pompey sent orders to his son-in-law, 
Q. Metellus Scipio, whom he had promoted 
to the government of Syria, to cause him 
to be put to death. Alexander was accord- 
ingly taken prisoner, brought to Antioch, 
tried, and beheaded. 

In the midst of all the causes of agitation 
in Judxa—from the contests of the As- 
monean princes — from the different charac- 
ters of the governors of Syria—-from the 
march of armies — from, the intrigues which 
divided courts and people in the quarrel 
between Pompey and Czesar— Antipater 
never slept, was never found wanting to 
himself. He had availed himself of his 
power over the feeble Hyrcanus to make for 
himself a personal influence and reputation, 
through the services he was thereby able to 
render to the various parties and persons 
whose friendship might be useful to him. 
Tle was moreover the father of four sons, 
who understood and concurred in his views 
—all of them brave, ambitious, magnifi- 
cent, full of spirit and high hopes. One 
of them, Phasael, was already governor of 
Jerusalem, and another, Herod, was gov- 
ernor of Galilee. These, it will be 
perceived, were two of the five districts 
into which the country had been divided by 
Gabinius. Thus the family went on gather. 
ing strength from day to day, while the 
Asmonean family — through the imbecility 
of Hyrcanus, and the reverses of Aristobu- 
lus and his sons — sustained a daily loss of 
power and influence. In the contest between 
Pompey and Ceesar, Antipater, who was 
under obligations to the former, was ina 
critical and difficult position. But such 
men as he are never wrong. Their felicitous 
instincts enable them to discover the falling 
cause in sufficient time to make the aban- 
donment of ita merit with him whose stay is 
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rising. Thus Antipater turned in good 
time to the side of the new master; and in 
the Egyptian campaign rendered important 
services to Czesar by bringing to his aid the 
forces concentrated in Judzea, Idumza, and 
part of Arabia ; while in action he displayed 
great abilities and courage, which no one 
knew better than Czesar how to appreciate 
and respect. On his return from Egypt, 
the crown of which he had fixed on the head 
of the too celebrated Cleopatra, the eldest 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, he went to 
Jerusalem, and there employed the absolute 
power he possessed quite in subservience to 
the views and wishes of Antipater. In vain 
did Antigonus, the surviving son of Aristo- 
bulus, appear, and plead that the lives of 
his father and brother had been lost in his 
cause : he was heard coldly, and dismissed 
as a troublesome person. Czesar abrogated 
the aristocratical government which Gabinius 
had established ten years before, and con- 
firmed Hyreanus in his full powers as high- 
priest and ethnarch. He ordered the 
remission every sabbatic year of the annual 
tribute payable to the Romans: he further 
conceded that the Jews should not, as 
formerly, be obliged to provide winter quar- 
ters for the Roman troops, or to pay an 
equivalent in money ; and he granted such 
further privileges and immunities to the 
Jews throughout the empire, that the Roman 
yoke became very light upon them for a 
time. Antipater himself was appointed 
procurator of Judzea for the Romans. The 
decree in which these privileges was em- 
bodied was engraved on brass, and laid up 
in the Capitol at Rome, and in the temples 
of Zidon, Tyre, and Ascalon. Hyrcanus 
afterward ventured, by ambassadors sent to 
Rome, to solicit permission to fortify Jeru- 
salem, and to rebuild the walls which Pompey 
had thrown down. - This was granted by Cz- 
sar, and immediately executed by Antipater. 
Julius Czesar left the government of Syria 
in the hands of Sextus Cesar, his relative, 
who was also well disposed toward the family 
of Antipater. The promotion of his son 
Herod to be governor of Galilee has already 
been noticed. He displayed great activity 
and daring in clearing his province of the 
robbers by which it had been infested. But 
having put the leader of these banditti, with 
several of his associates, to death, by his own 
mere authority, without any form of trial, the 
jealousy of several of the leading Jews was 
82 
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awakened, and they obliged Hyrcanus to cite 
him to Jerusalem to answer for his conduct 
before the Sanhedrim. He came arrayed in 
purple, with a numerous retinue, and_pre- 
sented to Hyrcanus a letter from Sextus 
Cesar, commanding him to acquit Herod 
under pain of his highest displeasure. The 
prince, who liked Herod, was well enough 
inclined to this before, and the accusers 
were so damped by the young man’s au- 
dacity, as well as by the letter, which also 
intimidated the Sanhedrim, that they all sat 
in awkward silence until one firm and honest . 
voice, that of Sameas, was heard rebuking 
the members of the council fer their cow- 
ardice, and predicting that the day would 
come when Herod would refuse them the 
pardon which they were then all too ready 
to extend to him. This was verified in the 
end. When Sameas had spoken, the San- 
hedrim exhibited some inclination to act; 
but Hyrcanus adjourned the sitting, and 
gave Herod a hint to quit Jerusalem. He 
repaired to Sextus Cesar at Damascus, and 
not only obtained his protection, but received 
from him the government of all Ccele-Syria, 
on condition of paying a stipulated tribute. 
On this, Herod collected a small army, and 
was with difficulty persuaded by his father 
and his brother Phasael from marching to 
Jerusalem, to avenge himself for the insult 
he considered ‘he had received in being sum- 
moned before the Sanhedrim. 

The assassination of Sextus Czesar in Syria, 
by Bassus, and of Czesar himself at Rome, 
by Brutus, Cassius, and their confederates, 
rekindled the flames of civil war, and might 
have prostrated the hopes of one less ductile 
than Antipater. Cassius passed over into 
Syria to secure that important province for 
the republic, and was compelled to exact 
heavy contributions to maintain the large 
army he had raised. Judzea was assessed 
at seven hundred talents, one half of which 
Antipater commissioned his sons Phasael 
and Herod to raise, and intrusted the 
collection of the other half to Malichus, 
a Jew, one of the chief supporters of Hyr- 
canus. Herod won the favor of Cassius 
by the promptitude with which he produced 
his quota; but Mafchus, being more dila- 
tory, would have been put to death, ‘had 
not Hyreanus redeemed him by paying one 
hundred talents out of his own cotfers. There 
was something in this affair to kindle the 
smouldering jealousy with which Malichus 
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and the heads of the Jewish nation were 
disposed to regard the concentration of all 
the real power of the government in the 
hands of an Idumzean and foreigner, as 
they regarded Antipater; and they plotted 
to destroy him and all his family. Antipater 
was poisoned by a glass of wine given to nim 
at the very table of Hyrcanus: in revenge 
for which Phasael and Herod procured Mali- 
chus tobe put to death by the Roman garrison 
at Tyre, in obedience to an order which they 
obtained from Cassius. 

The influence of Antipater over Hyrcanus 
being now withdrawn, the adverse party soon 
succeeded in bringing him over to their 
views, by directing his fears toward the 
overgrown and increasing power of the sons 
of Antipater. Felix, the commander of the 
Roman forces at Jerusalem, was also led into 
the same views ; for by this time (42 B. C.) 
Cassius and Brutus had been defeated and 
slain at Philippi by Antony and Octavius. 
This party was, however, soon mastered by 
the brothers, who recovered Massada and 
all the fortresses of which it had obtained 
possession, and even dared to expel Felix 
from Jerusalem, as the change of affairs 
produced by the battle of Philippi, rendered 
it unlikely that the now dominant avengers 
of Czesar would resent the insult offered to 
one employed by his slayers. They up- 
braided Hyrcanus for favoring a party which 
had always sought to curb his power, which 
had been on all occasions supported by the 
sagacious and firm counsels of Antipater. A 
reconciliation was, however, soon effected, as 
Herod greatly wished to strengthen his pre- 
tensions by a marriage with Miriam or 
Mariamne, the beautiful grand-daughter of 
the high-priest, to whom he was accordingly 
espoused. 

But although the adverse party had been 
repressed, it was not extinguished ; and it 
soon found a new head in the person of 
Antigonus, the surviving son of Aristobulus, 
whose unsuccessful application to Caesar has 
lately been noticed. Nothing less was now 
professed than an intention to restore him to 
the throne of his father, his claims to which 
were strongly supported by some neighboring 
princes, and even by the Roman governor of 
Damascus, who had been won by a sum of 
money. But when he arrived in Judeea with 
his army, he was totally defeated by Herod, 
and compelled for the present to relinquish 
his purpose. 
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This was the state of affairs (B. C. 41) 
when, after the battle of Philippi, Mark 
Antony passed into Syria, to secure that 
important province for the conquerors. The 
discontented party sent a deputation to him 
soon after his arrival, to complain of the sons 
of Antipater. But Antony who had been 
already joined by Herod, and had accepted 
presents from him, was indisposed toward 
them, especially when Herod reminded him 
of the services, well known to himself, which 
Antipater had rendered to Gabinius in the 
expedition to Egypt. About the same time 
Antony received an embassy from Hyr- 
canus, touching the ransom of the inhabitants 
of Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, Thamma, and 
some other places, whom Cassius had sold 
for slaves because they refused to pay their 
portion of the seven hundred talents which 
he exacted. Antony granted the application, 
and notified his determination to the Tyrians, 
who had probably purchased most of these 
persons, Tyre being a great mart for slaves. 

Nothing discouraged by the former neg- 
lect, one hundred Jews of the first con- 
sideration repaired to Antony at Daphne 
near Antioch, to renew their complaints 
against Herod and Phasael. Antony gave 
them an audience, and then turning to 
Hyrcanus, who was present, asked him, in 
their hearing, whom he estesmed most able 
to conduct the affairs of the government, 
under himself. Influenced, probably, by 
the recent contract of marriage between his 
grand-daughter and Herod, he named the 
two brothers, on which Antony conferred 
upon them the rank and power of tetrarchs, 
committed the affairs of Judea to their 
management, imprisoned fifteen of the 
deputies, and would have put them to death, 
had not Herod interceded for them. So 
things were managed in those times. With 
the usual pertinacity of the nation, the 
discontented Jews renewed the complaint 
at Tyre in a body of a thousand deputies; — 
but Antony thought proper to treat this 
as a tumultuous assembly, and ordered his 
soldiers to disperse it, which was not done 
without bloodshed. Antony was then 
on his way to Egypt. Summoned, on his 
first arrival in Syria, to appear before him 
to account for the part she was alleged to 
have taken in assisting Cassius, Cleopatra 
had not in vain exercised upon him the 
fascinations by which Cesar had before 
been subdued. The story of Antony's 
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thraldom to this charming but most unprin- 
cipled woman is too familiar to need more 
than the slight allusions which the connec- 
tion of this history requires. Lost in 
luxurious ease and dalliance, Antony 
wasted much time at Alexandria, leaving 
the affairs of Syria and Asia Minor to get 
into a state of confusion, satisfying himself 
that by and by he would rouse himself to 
some great effort which would set all right. 
In the spring of the year B. C. 40 the 
news from both Syria and Italy compelled 
the warrior to break off the enchantment 
by which he was bound, and to look closely 
to his affairs. In Syria, the people dis- 
gusted and exhausted by the successive 
exactions of Cassius and Antony, refused 
to bear them any longer. The people of 
Aradus kindled the flame of opposition, by 
openly resisting the collectors of tribute, 
which example was soon followed by others. 
They united themselves with the Palmyrenes, 
and the princes whom Antony had deposed, 
and called to the Parthians for aid. They 
gladly responded to the call, and entered 
the country in great numbers under the 
_ command of their king’s son Pacorus, and 
of a Roman general (Labienus) who had 
belonged to the party of Pompey. The 
king with one division of the army took pos- 
session of Syria, while Labienus with another 
performed the same service in Asia Minor. 
Antony was made perfectly acquainted 
with this when he reached Tyre; but the 
news which he also received from Italy 
so much more nearly concerned his personal 
prosperity, that he immediately embarked 
for that country. On his arrival, affairs 
between him and Octavius wore, for a time, 
a threatening aspect. But the opportune 
death of Antony’s wife Fulvia allowed an 
opening for intermarriages between Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus, and peace between 
the triumvirs was for a time restored. They 
then divided the Roman empire among 
themselves. Antony received Syria and 
the East, Lepidus obtained Africa, and 
Octavius all the West, B. C. 40. 
Meanwhile the Parthians, having made 
themselves masters of Syria, as_ related, 
began to take part in the affairs of Palestine. 
Pacorus was induced by the offer of one 
thousand talents in money, and five hundred 
women, to undertake to place Antigonus 
on the throne of Judzea. To put this con- 
tract in execution he furnished a body of 
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soldiers, under the command of his cup- 
bearer, who also bore the name of Pacorus, 
to assist the operations of Antigonus. The 
united force found no effectual resistance 
until it reached Jerusalem, where the strug- 
gle was protracted without any decisive 
results. But at length it was agreed be- 
tween the real belligerents to admit the 
Parthian commander within the city, to act 
as umpire between them. Phasael (the 
governor of Jerusalem) invited him to his 
own house, and allowed himself to be per- 
suaded that the best course that could be 
taken would be for him and Hyrcanus to go 
and submit the matter in dispute to the 
arbitration of Barzapharnes, the Parthian 
governor of Syria. They went notwith- 
standing the dissuasions of the less confiding 
Herod. Barzapharnes treated them with 
great attention and respect, until he sup- 
posed that sufficient time had elapsed to 
enable Pacorus to secure Herod at Jerusa- 
lem, when he immediately put them in 
chains, and shut them up in prison. But 
Herod, suspecting the treachery of the 
Parthians, withdrew with his family by night 
from Jerusalem, and repaired to the strong 
fortress of Massada, situated upon a high 
mountain west of the Dead Sea. On find- 
ing that Herod had escaped, the Parthians 
plundered the country, made Antigonus king 
according to their contract, and departed, 
leaving Hyreanus and Phasael in his hands. 
Phasael, feeling assured that he was doomed 
to death, dashed out his brains against his 
prison walls. The life of his aged uncle 
was spared by the nephew; but he cut off 
his ears to disqualify him from ever again 
acting as high-priest, and thus mutilated, 
sent him back to the safe keeping of the 
Parthians, who sent him to Seleucia on the 
Tigris. 

In this seemingly desperate state of his 
affairs, for to the great body of the Jews them- 
selves Antigonus appears to have been more 
acceptable than he, Herod repaired to Egypt, 
and took ship at Alexandria for Rome. He 
was warmly welcomed by Antony, by whom 
he was introduced to Octavius, who was in- 
duced to notice him favorably by the report 
of the very great services which Antipater 
had rendered to his grand-uncle (and adop- 
tive father) Ozesar, in the Egyptian expedi- 
tion. The object of Herod’s journey was to 
induce the Romans to raise to the throne 
of Judxa Aristobulus, the brother of his 
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espoused Mariamne. This Aristobulus was 
the son of Alexandra, the daughter of 
Hyreanus, by Alexander the eldest son of 
Aristobulus, so that he seemed to unite in 
his person the claims of both branches of 
the Asmonean family. For himself, Herod 
proposed to govern the country under Aristo- 
bulus, as his father had governed it under 
Hyreanus. But Antony suggested the 
startling idea of making Herod himself king 
of Judza ; and noticing the eagerness with 
which he grasped at the glittering bait, he 
undertook, on the promise of asum of money, 
to secure this object for him. He easily 
induced Octavius to concur with him; and 
their joint representations secured the ap- 
pointment from the senate. Accordingly, 
during the consulship of Demetrius Calvinus 
and Asinius Pollio, in the one hundred and 
eighty-fourth Olympiad, in the year B. C. 
40, the man who had a few weeks before 
been on the point of destroying himself from 
sheer despair of his fortunes, was conducted 
to the Capitol between the two foremost men 
in the world, Antony and Octavius, and 
there consecrated king, with idolatrous sacri- 
fices. All this. was so soon accomplished, 
that Herod departed from Rome seven days 
after his arrival, and landed at Ptolemais 
only three months after his flight from Jeru- 
salem. If the Parthians had still been in 
possession of Syria, it would have availed 
him little to have been made a king at Rome ; 
but by the time of his return they had already 
been driven out of Syria by the Romans, and 
had withdrawn beyond the Euphrates. 

Herod diligently applied himself to the 
collecting such a force as might enable him 
to relieve the friends he had left in Massada, 
who had all the while been closely besieged 
by Antigonus, and were at one time reduced 
to such extremities for want of water, that 
they had fully intended to surrender the next 
day, when an abundant fall of rain during 
the intervening night filled all the cisterns 
and enabled them to hold out until Herod 
came to their relief. 

Three years elapsed before Herod can be 
said to have obtained possession of the throne 
which the Romans had given to him. The 
assistance which the Romans themselves ren- 
dered is of questionable value, as at first the 
generals appointed to assist him would only 
act just as money induced them; and under 
pretence that the forces wanted provisions, 
ravaged the country in such a manner as was 
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well calculated to render his cause odious to 
the Jews. One good service to the land 
was performed in the extirpation of the 
numerous bands of robbers which infested 
Galilee, dwelling chiefly in the caverns of the 
hill country, and who were so numerous as 
sometimes to give battle to the troops in the 
open field. They were, however, pursued 
with fire and sword, in all their difficult 
retreats, and after great numbers had been 
slain, the rest sought refuge beyond J ordan. 
The arrival of Antony in Syria enabled 
Herod to obtain more efficient assistance than 
before ; and, after having subdued the open 
country, he, with his Roman auxiliaries, sat 
down before Jerusalem. During this siege 
he consummated his marriage with Mariamne, 
to whom he had four years before been 
betrothed. He was not only passionately 
attached to this lady, but he hoped that the 
affinity thus contracted with the Asmonean 
family, which was still very popular among 
the Jews, would conciliate the people to his 
government. The city held out for six 
months, whereby the Romans were so greatly 
exasperated that when at last (B. C. 27) 
they took it by storm, they plundered the 
town and massacred the inhabitants without 
mercy. Herod complained that they were 
going to make him king of a desert; and 
paid down a large sum of maney to induce 
them to desist. Antigonus surrendered him- 
self in rather a cowardly manner to the 
Roman general (Sosius), and, throwing 
himself at his feet, besought his clemency 
with so much abjectness, that the Roman 
repelled him with contempt, addressing him 
by the name of Antigona, as if unworthy 
a man’s name. He sent him to Antony, 
who at first intended to reserve him for his 
triumph ; but, being assured by Herod that 
while Antigonus lived the Jews generally 
would not acknowledge himself as king, or 
cease to raise disturbances on his behalf, and 
this representation being backed by a sum 
of money, Antony put him to death at 
Antioch, by the rods and the axe of the lictor 
— an indignity which the Romans had never 
before inflicted upon a crowned head. Thus 
ignominiously ended the dynasty of the 
Asmoneans, one hundred and _ twenty-six 
years after its glorious commencement. 
Herod commenced his reign by cutting off 
all the heads of the Asmonean party, not 
only to secure himself on the throne, but, by 
the confiscation of their property, to enrich 
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his coffers, which were well exhausted by his 
profuse expenditure, and by the rapacity of 
the Romans. In this process all the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim perished, except Pollio 
and Sameas, which last, it will be remem- 
bered, had predicted this result. The ground 
on which they were spared was, that they 
alone had counselled submission to the course 
of events, by surrendering the city to Herod ; 
whereas the others were constantly encoura- 
ging each other and the citizens in the now 
vain expectation that Jehovah would, as of 
old, interpose for the deliverance of his 
temple.* 

Herod, sensible that the Jews would not 
tolerate his own assumption of the high-priest- 
hood in the room of Antigonus, designed to 
render that office politically insignificant, and 
therefore appointed it to Ananel of Babylon, 
an obscure priest, although descended from 
the ancient high-priests, and who was entirely 
without influence or connections to render 
him dangerous (B. 0.36). This appointment 
occasioned confusion in his own family ; for 
Mariamne his wife, and Alexandra her 
mother, took umbrage at the exclusion of her 
brother Aristobulus — the same youth for 
whose brows he had originally designed the 
diadem which he had himself been induced 
to assume. Mariamne was constantly harass- 
ing him on the subject; and her mother 
Alexandra, a woman of great spirit, went 
much further, for she complained to Cleopa- 
tra, queen of Egypt, by letter, and had 
begun to engage the interest of Antony 
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himself in the matter, when Herod saw that 
it was necessary to his domestic peace and 
public safety that he should depose Ananel 
and promote Aristobulus to his office, who 
was then but seventeen years of age. He 
was, however, so seriously displeased at the 
bold step which Alexandra had taken, that 
he ordered her to be confined in her own 
palace, and placed around her some of his 
confidential servants to watch all her move- 
ments. She wrote to Cleopatra, complaining 
of this treatment, and in reply was advised 
to make her escape to Egypt. Accordingly 
she arranged that herself and Aristobulus 
should be placed in two coffins, and carried 
by attached servants to the seacoast, where a 
ship was waiting to receive them. But their 
flight was intercepted by Herod, whom, how- 
ever, the fear of Uleopatra prevented from 
treating them with harshness. He, however, 
secretly resolved to put Aristobulus out of 
the way, asa person whose influence he had 
great reason to dread. 

This intention was strengthened when he 
perceived how dangerously the discharge of 


his functions brought under the admiring 


notice of the Jews this beautiful fragment of 
the Maccabzean race, in which they were 
delighted to trace out the noble qualities and 
lineaments by which that race had been dis- 
tinguished. At the feast of tabernacles 
Aristobulus officiated at the altar in the 
splendid robes of the high-priest, which set 
off to such advantage the angelic grace and 
beauty of his youthful person, that the Jews 


* This Pollio and Sameas of Josephus are the 
famous Hillel and Shammai of the Rabbinical 
“writers — two of the most eminent of the ancient 
doctors of the nation. Hillel was of the royal line 
of David, being descended from Shephatiah, Da- 
vid’s son by Abital (1 Chron. iii. 2). He was 
born in Babylonia, and came to Jerusalem in the 
fortieth year of his age; and for his eminence in 
the study of the law, he was appointed president 
of the Sanhedrim, forty years after, in the eighti- 
eth year of his age, and held that high station for 
forty years more; and it continued in his family 
to the tenth generation. He was succeeded by 
Simeon, supposed to be the same who took Christ 
in his arms when he was presented in the temple 
(Luke ii. 23-35). His son Gamaliel was presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrim when Peter and the apos- 
tles were summoned before them (Acts v. 34); 
“at whose feet’ the Apostle Paul was “ brought 
up,” or educated, in the sect and discipline of the 
Pharisees (Acts xxiii. 3). He lived until within 
eighteen years of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and in the Jewish writings is distinguished by the 
title of Gamaliel the Old. .He was succeeded by 
Simeon II., who perished in the destruction of 


Jerusalem. His son was Gamaliel II., and his 
again Simeon III. He was succeeded by his son, 
the celebrated R. Judah Hakkadosh, or “the ho- 
ly,” who committed the traditional law to writing, 
in the Mishna. His son and successor was Gama- 
liel III.; after him Judah Gemaricus; after him 
Hillel II., the ingenious compiler of the present 
Jewish Calendar, A. D. 358. 

Shammai had been a disciple of Hillel, and 
approached the nearest to him in learning and 
eminence of all the Mishnical doctors. He was 
vice-president of the Sanhedrim, and disagreed in 
several points with his master. Hillel was of a 
mild and conciliatory temper ; but Shammai of an 
angry and fierce spirit. Hence proceeded violent 
disputes and contests between the two schools, 
which at length ended in bloodshed. At last they 
were allayed by a fictitious Bath Col, or voice 
from heaven, deciding in favor of Hillel, to which 
the school of Shammai submitted. See Hales, ii. 
593. Persons acquainted with the matters in 
controversy between the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai will find various marked allusions to 
them in the Gospels, and, although less frequently, 
in the Epistles. 
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could not contain themselves, but gave vent 
to the most lively demonstrations of their 
admiration and love. This sealed his doom. 
Soon after, Herod engaged Aristobulus, with 
suitable companions of his own age, in a 
variety of sports and entertainments at Jeri- 
cho. Among other things they bathed in a 
lake, where the young men kept immersing 
Aristobulus, as if in sport, until he was 
drowned. Loud were the lamentations of 
Herod at this most unhappy ‘‘accident.”’ 
By these, and by the grand funeral with 
which he honored the remains of Aristobulus, 
and by the trophies with which he surcharged 
his tomb, he sought to disguise from the 
people the real character of this transaction. 
But they were not deceived. The deed 
inspired the whole nation with hatred and 
horror, which even his own family shared. 
As to Alexandra, her emotions were so over- 
powering that only the hope of vengeance 
enabled her to live. ‘ 

Old Hyrcanus was at this time in Jerusa- 
lem. He had been, and might have re- 
mained, very happily situated at Seleucia, 
where he was treated by the Jews in that 
quarter, who were more numerous and more 
wealthy than those of Judea, as their king 
and high-priest ; in which point of view he 
was also considered and respected by the 
Parthian king. But when the fears and 
suspicions of Herod extended even to him, 
and, desiring to get him into his power, he 
sent, and invited him to come and spend the 
evening of his days in his own land, and 
with his own family, and engaged the Par- 
thian king to permit him to do so, — Hyrea- 
nus, who liked Herod, and. had great confi- 
dence in his gratitude, could not be dissuaded 
by the earnest remonstrances and entreaties 
of his eastern friends ; but returned to Jeru- 
salem, where he was well received, and until 
a more convenient season, treated by Herod 
with attention and respect. 

Antony was now again in Syria, and on 
his arrival had invited Cleopatra to join him 
at Laodiceea. Alexandra again applied to 
Cleopatra; and she took much interest in 
the matter —not from any strong natural 
feelings —for she had herself committed 
crimes as great, but in the hope of inducing 
Antony to add Judza to her dominions if 
Herod were disgraced. She therefore brought 
the affair under the notice of Antony ; and 
as he could not but remember that Herod 
had originally sought for the murdered youth 
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the crown he now wore himself, he was in- 
duced to summon him to Laodiczea to answer 
for his conduct. Herod was obliged to obey, 
and was not without anxiety for the result. 
He however took care so to propitiate An- 
tony beforehand, by the profusion of his gifts, 
that on his arrival he was immediately ac- 
quitted, and the avarice of Cleopatra was in 
some degree appeased by the assignment of 
Coele-Syria to her, in lieu of Judea, of which 
she had always been, and soon again became 
covetous, B. C. 34. 

Before his departure from Jerusalem, 
Herod, uncertain of the result, had left pri- 
vate instructions with his uncle Joseph (who 
had married his sister Salome) to put Mari- 
amne to death in case he was condemned, 
for he knew that Antony had heard much 
of her extreme beauty, and feared that he 
might take her to himself, after his death. 
Joseph had the great imprudence to divulge 
this secret to Mariamne herself, representing 
it, however, as resulting from the excess of 
her hushand’s love to her. But she rather 
regarded it as a proof of so savage a nature, 
that she conceived an unconquerable repug- 
nance toward him. Soon after a rumor 
came that he had been put to death by An- 
tony; on which Alexandra, who was now 
also acquainted with the barbarous orders left 
with Joseph, was preparing to seek protection 
with the Roman legion stationed in the city, 
when letters from Herod himself, announcing 
his acquittal and speedy return, induced 
them to relinquish their design. The fire- 
brand of the family was Salome, the sister 
of Herod, and she failed not to apprise her 
brother of this intention, as well as to insinu- 
ate that too close an intimacy had subsist- 
ed between Mariamne and Joseph. Salome 
had been, it seems, provoked to hatred of 
this high-born lady, by the hauteur with which 
she had been looked down upon and treated 
as an inferior by her. ~Although struck with 
jealousy, the king allowed his deep love for 
Mariamne to subdue him, when all her 
beauty shone once more upon him. He 
could only bring himself to question her 
gently, and was satisfied from her answers, 
and from the conscious innocence of her man- 
ner, that she had been maligned. After- 
ward, while assuring her of the sincerity and 
ardor of his love toward her, she taunting! 
reminded him of the proof of that which he 
had given in his orders to J oseph. This 
most imprudent disclosure rekindled all the 
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jealousy of Herod. Convinced that the 
charge which he had heard was true, he flung 
her from his arms ; Joseph he ordered to be 
put to death, without admitting him to his 
presence ; and although his love for Mariamne 
at this time restrained his rage against her, 
he put her mother Alexandra into custody, as 
the cause of all these evils. 

The disgraceful history of Antony in 
Egypt is familiar to the reader; and it is 
only needful to advert to one or two points in 
which Herod and Palestine were more or less 
involved. 

In B. ©. 33 Jerusalem was ‘‘ honored ”’ 
with a visit from Cleopatra, on her return 
from the banks of the Euphrates, whither she 
had accompanied Antony on his Armenian 
expedition. Before this she had succeeded 
in persuading Antony — although he 
steadily refused wholly to sacrifice Herod to 
her ambition —to give her the fertile terri- 
tories around Jericho, the celebrated balsam 
afforded by which, together with the palm- 
trees in which it abounded, furnished a con- 
siderable revenue, the deprivation of which 
could not but have given great offence to 
Herod. The means which this abandoned 
woman used, during her stay at Jerusalem, 
to bring the king under the spell of those 
fascinations for which, more than for her 
beauty, she was celebrated, adued, in his 
mind, disgust and contempt to the sense of 
wrong ; and although he received and enter- 
tained her with the most sedulous attention 
and apparent respect, he had it seriously in 
consideration whether, seeing she was wholly 
in his power, he could safely compass the 
death of one who had more than once endea- 
vored to accomplish his own. The dread of 
Antony’s vengeance deterred him, and he 
conducted the queen with honor to the fron- 
tiers of her own kingdom, after having en- 
deavored to propitiate her cupidity by ample 
gifts. But nothing could satiate her thirst 
for gain and aggrandizement, and her plots 
to gain possession of Judea were continued, 
and could hardly have been defeated by a 
less accomplished master in her own arts 
than Herod ‘the Great.’? One time she 
engaged Antony to commit to him a hazard- 
ous war on her account with the Arabian king 
reigning in Petra, calculating that the death 
of either of them would enable her to ap- 
propriate his dominions. Herod gained one 
battle ; but he lost another through the de- 
fection of the Egyptian general at a critical 
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moment of the conflict. Herod was, how- 
ever, ultimately successful, and won great 
honor by a signal and effective victory, which 
brought the Arabians of Seir under his 
dominion. 

The same year (B. C. 31) had opened 
with an earthquake so tremendous as had 
never before been known in Judea: it is 
said that not fewer than thirty thousand per- 
sons were either swallowed up in the chasms 
which opened in the earth, or destroyed by 
the fall of their houses. ‘The confusion and 
loss which this calamity occasioned greatly 
troubled the king, and not long after he 
found (as far as his own interests were con- 
cerned) a more serious matter of anxiety 
in the result of the battle of Actium (Sept. 
2, B. C. 31), when Octavius obtained a 
decided victory over Antony, who fled to 
Egypt, as his last retreat. Herod did not 
exhibit any blameworthy alacrity in abandon- 
ing the patron of his fortunes. He sent by 
a special messenger to exhort him to put to 
immediate death the woman who had been 
his ruin, seize her treasures and kingdom, 
and thus obtain means of raising another army, 
with which either once more to contend for 
empire, or at least to secure a more advan- 
tageous peace than he could otherwise ex- 
pect. But finding that Antony paid no 
heed to this proposal, and neglected his own 
offers of service, he thought it was high 
time to take care of himself, by detaching 
his fortunes from one whose utter ruin he 
saw to be inevitable. Therefore when 
Octavius, early in B. C. 30, had come to 
Rhodes, on his way to Egypt, he went 
thither to him. 

But before his departure he made such 
arrangements as showed, after his own pecu- 
liar manner, the sense he entertained of the 
serious importance of the present contin- 
gencies. He placed his mother, sister, 
wives, and children, in the strong fortress of 
Massada, under the care of his brother Phe- 
roras. But seeing that Mariamne and her 
mother Alexandra could not agree with his 
mother and sister, he placed them separately 
in the fortress of Alexandrium, under the 
care of a trusty Idumzan named Sohemus, 
with secret orders to put them both to death, 
if Octavius should treat him harshly ; and 
that, in concurrence with Pheroras, he 
should endeavor to secure the crown for his 
children. And, fearful that the existence 
and presence of Hyrcanus might suggest 
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the obvious course of deposing himself and 
restoring the original occupant of the throne, 
he was glad of the opportunity of putting 
him to death, with the faint show of justice 
which might be derived from the detected 
design of the old man (instigated by his 
daughter Alexandra) to make his escape to 
the Arabian king Malchus, the most active of 
Herod’s foreign enemies, and the son of that 
king Aretas who had formerly invaded Judzea 
for the purpose of restoring Hyrcanus to the 
throne which his brother had usurped. Hyr- 
canus was eighty years of age when he was 
thus made to experience the heartless ingrat- 
itude of the man who owed life and all things 
to his favor. 

On his arrival at Rhodes, Herod conducted 
himself with the tact of no common man. 
When admitted to an audience, he frankly 
acknowledged all he had done for Antony, 
and all he would still have done had his 
services been accepted. He even stated the 
last counsel which he had given to that 
infatuated man; and having thus enabled 


Octavius to judge how faithful he was to his | 


friends, he offered him that friendship which 
the conduct of Antony left him free to 
offer. Octavius was charmed by this manly 
frankness ; and, mindful of Antipater’s ser- 
vices to Julius Cesar, and of the part which 
he had himself taken in placing Herod on 
the throne, his overtures were received with 
pleasure, and he was directed again to take 
up and wear on his head the diadem which 
he had laid aside when he entered the pres- 
ence. By this significant intimation he was 
confirmed in his kingdom; and then and 
after he was treated with a degree of 
consideration, not usually paid to tributary 
kings. 

Meanwhile Mariamne had, by her address, 
managed to extract from Sohemus the ac- 
knowledgment of the last directions con- 
cerning her which he had received from 
Herod. The consequence was that although 
she concealed her knowledge of the fact, 
she received him on his return with coldness 
and dislike, which offended him highly ; 
and, presuming on the depth of his affection 
for her, she continued long to maintain a 
degree of haughtiness and reserve which 
greatly ageravated his displeasure. After 
Herod had heen fluctuating for a whole year 
between love and resentment, Mariamne one 
day brought matters to a crisis by her pointed 
refusal to receive his love, and by her up- 
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braiding him with the murder of her grand- 
father and brother. Enraged beyond fur- 
ther endurance, Herod immediately ordered 
her confidential eunuch to be put to the tor- 
ture, that he might discover the cause of her 
altered conduct; but the tortured wretch 
could only say that it probably arose from 
some communication which Sohemus had 
made to her. This hint sufficed; as he 
concluded that Sohemus must have been too 
intimate with her, or that he would not 
have revealed the secret with which he had 
been intrusted. Sohemus was immediately 
seized and put to death; Mariamne herself 
was then accused by Herod of adultery 
before judges of his own selection, by whom 
she was condemned, but with a conviction 
that their sentence of death would not be 
executed. Neither would it, probably, but 
for the intervention of Cypros the mother 
of Herod, and Salome his sister, who, fearing’ 
he might relent, suggested that by delay 
occasion for a popular commotion in her 
favor might be given. She was therefore 
led to immediate execution, and met her 
death with the firmness which became her 
race, although assailed on the way by the 
violent and indecent reproaches of her own 
mother Alexandra, who now began to be 
seriously alarmed for her own safety. She, 
however, did not long escape ; for when 
Herod fell sick the next year (B. C. 28), 
from the poignancy of his remorse and 
anguish at the loss of Mariamne, she laid 
a plot for seizing the government ; but it 
was disclosed to Herod by the officers 
whose fidelity she endeavored to corrupt, 
and he instantly ordered her to be put to 
death. 

We must return to an earlier year, to 
notice that Octavius passed through Syria on 
his way to Egypt, and that Herod went to 
meet him at Ptolemais, where he entertained 
him and his army with the most profuse 
magnificence. Besides this he presented 
the emperor with eight hundred talents, and 
furnished large supplies of bread, wine, and 
other provisions, for the march through the 
desert, where the army might have been 
much distressed for the want of such neces- 
saries. He accompanied the army himself 
through the desert to Pelusium. On the 
return of Octavius the same way, after 
the death of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
the reduction of Egypt to the condition of a 
Roman province, he was received and enter- 
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tained with the same truly royal liberality and 
magnificence, by which he was so gratified, 
that, in return, he presented Herod with the 
four thousand Gauls who had formed the 
body-guard of Cleopatra, and also restored 
to him the districts and towns of which the 
principality had been divested by Pompey 
and Antony. 

In B. C. 27, four years after the battle 
of Actium, Octavius received from the flat- 
tery of the senate the name —or rather the 
title which became a name —of Augustus, 
and with it all the powers of the state. 
That he might not, however, seem to assume 
all the authority to himself, he divided the 
empire into two parts; the quiet and peace- 
able portions he assigned to the senate, to 
be governed by consular and preetorian of: 
ficers; these were called senatoriul ; but 
the turbulent and insecure provinces which 
lay on the outskirts of the empire, he re- 
served for himself; these were called cmpe- 
rial, and were governed by presidents and 
procurators. This was one of the strokes 
of deep statesmanship which distinguish the 
history of Augustus Cesar, for under 
the appearance of leaving to the senate the 
most settled and easily governed provinces, 
he secured in his own hands the whole mili- 
tary power of the empire, which was neces- 
sarily stationed in the comparatively unset- 
tled imperial provinces to retain them in 
subjection — such as Egypt, Syria, Pheeni- 
cia, Silicia, and Cyprus, in the Hast, and 


Spain in the West. 


Coin of Herod the Great. 


In the year B. C. 25, Herod found an 
opportunity of cutting off the last branch of 
the Asmonean race. His turbulent sister 
Salome, having fallen out with her second 
husband Costabarus, the governor of Idumza 
and Gaza, she took the liberty of sending 
him a bill of divorce, in conformity with 
the Roman customs, but contrary to the 
Mosaical law and usage, which confined that 
privilege to her husband (Deut. xxiv 1, 2, 
é&c.; Matt. v. 81, xix. 7); and she then 
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returned to her brother, before whom she 
cunningly ascribed her conduct to the fact 
that Costabarus, in conjunction with some 
chiefs of the Asmonean party, had entered 
into a conspiracy against him. In proof of 
this, she stated that he kept in concealment 
the sons of Babas, whom Herod had, at 
the taking of Jerusalem, intrusted to him 
to be destroyed. The sons of Babas were 
found in the retreat indicated by Salome, 
and put to death; and, taking all she rest 
for granted, the king ordered Costabarus 
and his alleged associates to be immediately 
executed. 

The Asmonean family being now extir- 
pated, root and branch, and no person being 
in existence whose claims to the throne 
could be considered superior to his own, 
Herod ventured to manifest a greater disre- 
gard for the law of Moses, and more attach- 
ment to heathenish customs than he had pre- 
viously deemed safe. He began by abolish- 
ing some of the ceremonies which the former 
required, and by introducing not a few of 
the latter. He then proceeded to build a 
magnificent theatre in the city, and a spa- 
cious amphitheatre in the suburbs, where he 
instituted public games, which were cele- 
brated every fifth year in honor of Augus- 
tus. In order to draw the larger concourse 
on these occasions, proclamation of the ap- 
proaching games was made, not only in his 
own dominions, but in neighboring provinces 
and distant kingdoms. Gladiators, wres- 
tlers, and musicians were invited from all 
parts of the world, and prizes of great 
value were proposed to the victors. These 
games, and more especially the combats 
between men and wild beasts, were highly 
displeasing to the Jews; who also viewed 
with a jealous eye the trophies with which 
the places of public entertainment were 
adorned, regarding them as coming within 
the interdiction of idolatrous images by the 
Mosaical law. In vain did Herod en- 
deavor to overcome their dislike. Con- 
nected with other causes of discontent, old 
and new, it increased daily, and at last 
grew to such a height that ten of the most 
zealous malecontents, including one blind 
man, formed a conspiracy, and assembled, 
with daggers concealed under their gar- 
ments, for the purpose of assassinating 
Herod when he entered the theatre. They 
had brought their minds to a state of indif- 
ference to the result; for they were per- 
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suaded that if they failed, their death could 
not but-render the tyrant more odious to 
the people, and thus equally work out the 
object they sought. he were they quite 
mistaken. Their design was discovered ; 
and they were put to death with the most 
cruel tortures. But when the mob indicated 
their view of the matter — their hatred of 
himself, and sympathy with the intended 
assassins — by literally tearing the informer 
in pie@es, and throwing his flesh to the 
dogs, Herod was exasperated to the utter- 
most. By torture, he compelled some 
women to name the principal persons who 
were concerned in this transaction, all of 
whom were hurried off to instant death to- 
gether with their innocent families. This 
crowning act of savageness rendered the 
tyrant so perfectly detestible to his subjects, 
that he began very seriously to contemplate 
the possibility of a general revolt, and to take 
his: measures accordingly. He built new 
fortresses and fortified towns throughout 
the land, and strengthened those that pre- 
viously existed. In this he did more than 
the original inducement required ; for Herod 
was a man of taste, and had quite a passion 
for building and improvements, so that in 
the course of his long reign the country 
assumed a greatly improved appearance, 
through the number of fine towns and mag- 
nificent public works and buildings which 
he erected. In this respect there had been 
no king like him since Solomon; and if he 
could have reigned in peace, if domestic 
troubles, opposition from his subjects, and 
the connection with the Romans, had not 
called into active operation all the darker 
features of his character, it is easy to con- 
ceive that his reign might have been very 
happy and glorious. 

He rebuilt Samaria, or rather completed 
the rebuilding of it which Gabinius had 
begun. His attention seems to have been 
drawn to its excellent site, and strong mili- 
tary position; and, from the magnificent 
scale on which it was restored, we conceive 
that he contemplated the possibility of with- 
drawing his court to it, in the very likely 
contingency of being unable to maintain 
himself at Jerusalem. He gave the com- 
pleted city the name of Sebaste — the name, 
in Greek, of his great patron Augustus. 
He also built Gaba in Galilee, and Heshbon 
in Persea; besides many others which he 
called by the names of the different members 
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of his own family —as, Antipatris, from the 
name of his father Antipater ;.Cypron, near 
Jericho, after his mother Cypros (who was 
descended from an Arabian family, although 
born at Ascalon in Palestine) ; and Phasae- 
lis, in the plains of Jericho, after his brother 
Phasael. In most of these cities he planted 
colonies of his foreign soldiers, to hold the 
country in subjection. - 

To extend his fame, Herod even built 
numerous splendid edifices, and made large 
improvements in cities beyond the limits of 
his own dominion—such as gymnasiums 
at Ptolemais, Tripolis, and Damascus ; the 
city walls at Bibulus ; porticoes, or covered 
walls, at Tyre, Beyrutus, and Antioch; 
bazaars and theatres at Zidon and Damascus ; 
an aqueduct at Laodicazea on the sea; and 
baths, reservoirs, and porticoes, at Ascalon. 
He also made groves in several cities; to 
others he made rich presents, or furnished 
endowments for the support of their games ; 
and by such means his fame was widely 
spread in the Roman empire. 

At Jerusalem Herod built himself a 
splendid palace, on Mount Zion, the site of 
the original fortress of Jebus, and of the cit- 
adel which had so much annoyed the Jews 
during the Maccabzean wars. It was in the 
Grecian style of architecture, and two large 
and sumptuous apartments in it Herod named 
Ceesareum, in honor of the emperor, and 
Agrippeum, after his favorite Agrippa. 

~ We receive a better idea of the largeness 
of Herod’s views, however, by his buildin 
the town and forming the harbor at what 
he named Caesarea. The site had formerly 
been marked by a castle called Strato’s 
tower, on the coast between Dora and Joppa. 
Here he made the most convenient and safest 
port to be found on all the coast of Pheenicia 
and Palestine, by running out a vast semi- 
circular mole or breakwater, of great depth 
and extent, into the sea, so as to form a 
spacious and secure harbor against the 
stormy winds from the south and west, leay- 
ing only an entrance into it from the north, 
This soon became a noted point of departure 
from, and entrance into, Palestine; and, as 
such, is often mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. It also acquired a new impor- 
tance as the seat of government after Judea 
became an imperial province ; Caesarea being 
then the usual residence of the procurator. 

In the year B. C. 22, the want of the 
usual rains in Syria and Palestine produced 
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a severe famine, which was followed by a 
pestilence that carried off great multitudes 
of the people. Herod behaved nobly on 
this occasion. He exhausted his treasury 
and even the silver plate of his table in pur- 
chasing provisions from Egypt, and in buy- 
ing wool for clothing, as most of the sheep 
of the country had been slaughtered in the 
dearth. This bounty was not confined to 
his own dominions, but extended to the 
neighboring Syrians. By this conduct so 
much of gratitude and kind feeling toward 
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him was produced, as only the continued 
and growing tyranny of his subsequent reign 
could obliterate. 

The next year Herod contracted a mar- 
riage with another Mariamne, the daughter 
of the priest Simon. To pave the way for 
this alliance, the king removed the existing 
high-priest, Jesus the son of Phabet, and 
invested the father of Mariamne with that 


once high office. Herod next began to 
build a castle, which he called Herodium, 
on a small round hill, near the place where 
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he repulsed the Parthians, under the cup- 
bearer Pacorus, when they pursued him on 
his flight from Jerusalem. The situation 
and the protection which the castle offered 
were so inviting, that numbers of opulent 
people began to build themselves houses 
around, so that in a short time the spot was 
occupied by a fair city. 

About this time Herod might be deemed 
to have attained the summit of all his wishes. 
Strong in the favor of the emperor, he was 
feared, if not loved, by the people under his 
rule, and respected by the Roman governors 


and by the neighboring princes and kings. 


Of the favor and confidence of Augustus he 
received proofs which were of high value to 
him. As a reward for his services in clear- 
ing the country of robbers, the valuable dis- 
tricts of Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batanzea, 
beyond Jordan, were added to his dominion ; 
and, what was perhaps more for his personal 
influence and honor, he was soon after named 
the emperor’s procurator in Syria, and orders 
were given to the governor of that great prov- 
ince to undertake nothing of importance with- 
out his knowledge and advice. Herod also 
procured from the emperor the dignity of a 
tetrarch for his only surviving brother, 
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Pheroras ; for Herod himself had given him 
a territory in Persea beyond Jordan, with a 
revenue of one hundred talents, in order that 
he might live in a style suitable to his birth, 
without being dependent on the king’s suc- 
cessor. As some acknowledgment for all 
these favors, Herod built a temple of white 
marble at Paneas (Banias, the sources of the 
Jordan), and dedicated it to Augustus. But 
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this act, and others of a similar character, were 
so highly offensive to the Jews, that, to pacify 
them, Herod was obliged to remit a portion 
of their tribute. 

Tt seems likely that the reflections made 
upon his conduct in building heathen temples 
first drew his attention to the condition of 
Jenovan’s temple at Jerusalem, which in 
the lapse of time had gone much out of 
repair, and had sustained great damage 
during the civil wars. He was then led to 
form the bold design of pulling it down and 
rebuilding it entirely on a more magnificent 
scale. To this he was induced not only from 
the magnificence of his ideas, his love of 
building, and the desire of fame, but also to 
conciliate the good opinion of his discontented 
subjects, and create a new interest in the 
continuance of his life and welfare. 

Herod made his proposal in a general 
assembly of the people at Jerusalem, proba- 
bly at the passover, in the year B. C. 19, 
the eighteenth of his reign. The people 
were much startled by the offer. They 
recognized the grandeur of the undertaking, 
and the need and benefit of it ; but they were 
fearful that, after he had taken down the old 
building, he might be unable or unwilling to 
build the new. To meet this objection, Herod 
undertook not to demolish the old temple 
until ail the materials required for the new 
one were collected on the spot ; and on these 
terms his offer was accepted with as much gatis- 
faction as the Jews were capable of deriving 
from any of his acts. Herod kept his word. 
A thousand carts were speedily at work in 
drawing stones and materials; ten thousand 
of the most skilful workmen were brought 
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together ; and a thousand priests were so far 
instructed in masonry and carpentry as might 
enable them to expedite and superintend the 
work. After two years had heen spent in 
these preparations, the old temple was pulled 
down, and the new one commenced in the 
year B. C. 17. And with such vigor was 
the work carried on, that the sanctuary, or, 
in effect, the proper temple, was finished in 
a year and a half, and the rest of the temple, 
containing the outer buildings, colonnades, 
and porticoes, in eight years more, so as to 
be then fit for divine service, according to 
the king’s intention, B. C. 7. But the 
expense of finishing and adorning the whole 
continued to be long after carried on from 
the sacred treasury, until the fatal govern- 
ment of Gessius Florus, in the year A. D. 
62. Hence, during the ministry of Christ 
(A. D. 28), the Jews said to him, “‘ Forty 
and six years hath this temple been in building, 
and wilt thou erect it in three days?’ (John 
ii. 20.) 

By the first Mariamne, Herod had two 
sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, whom he 
sent to be educated at Rome, where they 
remained three years, under the immediate 
inspection of Augustus, who had kindly 
lodged them in his own palace. Two years 
after the foundation of the temple, Herod 
went to Rome himself, to pay his respects to 
the emperor, and take back to Judea his 
sons, whose education was now ecmplete. 
He was received with unusual friendliness 
by Augustus, and was entertained with much 
distinction during his stay. Scon after his 
return he married the elder of the brothers 
to Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, and the younger to 
Berenice, the daughter of his own notorious 
sister Salome. Now it happened that both 
the young men inherited a full share of the 
pride and hauteur of their mother Mariamne, 
and were disposed to look down upon all the 
connections of their father. That they ever 
entertained any designs against him is not 
probable, but it is very probable, from their 
conduct, that apart from their respect for 
him, they deemed their right to the crown 
irrefragable, derived from their mother rather 
than from him, and, in point of fact, much 
greater than his own. By corrupting her 
own daughter, who was married to one of the 
brothers, Salome made herself acquainted 
with their more private. sentiments, and 
learned that their sympathies leaned all to 
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the side of their murdered mother, and that 


in their own domestic circles they spoke with | 11 


strong abhorrence of the authors of her un- 
deserved and untimely death, and lamented 
the various acts of cruelty of which their 
father had been guilty. This was enough 
to determine Salome to accomplish their 
ruin, as she saw clearly that if ever they 
possessed power, she was likely to suffer 
for the part she had taken in compassing 
the death of Mariamne. She was also 
envious of their popularity; for the very 
same feeling which inclined them to rest 
upon their connection with the Asmonean 
dynasty, inclined the Jews to regard them 
with peculiar interest and favor as the last 
relics of that illustrious house. Salome 
therefore took every occasion of prejudicing 
Herod against his sons, and of turning his 
paternal love and pride into jealousy and 
dislike. To this end indeed, little more 
was needed than to make known to him, 
with some exaggeration, the true state of 
their feelings. 

The first measure which Herod took to 
check the pride of the two brothers was, 
three years after his return (B. C. 13), to 
bring to court his eldest son Antipater, whom 
he had by his first wife Doris, while he was 
in a private station, and whom he had di- 
voreed on his marriage with Mariamne. But 
this measure, intended to teach them whole- 
some caution, only operated in provoking 
Alexander and Aristobulus to greater dis- 
content and more intemperate language than 
before. In fact, they had almost insensibly 
become the heads of the Asmonean party, 
still very powerful in the country, and were 
urged on by the necessities of that position, 
and by the conviction that the popular feel- 
ing was entirely on their side. As to Antip- 
ater, he had all the ambition of his father 
with all the artfulness of his aunt. Openly, 
he seemed to advocate the cause of the 
brothers, and to extenuate their indiscretions, 
while he took care to surround the king with 
persons who reported to him all their sayings 
with the most invidious aggravations. By 
this means the affection with which Herod 
had regarded the brothers, not only for their 
own noble qualities, but for their mother’s 
sake, was alienated from them, and _ fixed 
upon Antipater. Him, the father at length 
recommended to Augustus as his successor, 
and obtained from him authority to leave 
the crown to him in the first instance, and 
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afterward to the sons of Mariamne, B. C. 


The curious reader will find in Josephus 
a full account of all the various plots which 
were laid by Antipater, assisted by his aunt 
Salome and his uncle Pheroras, to bring 
about the destruction of the young princes. 
This they at last effected by a false charge 
that they designed to poison their father. 
On this, he brought them to trial before a 
council held at Beyrutus, at which the 
Roman governors Saturnius and Volumnius 
presided, and where Herod pleaded in per- 
son against his sons with such vehemence 
that he, with some difficulty, procured their 
condemnation, although nothing could be 
clearly proved against them but an intention 
to withdraw to some foreign country, where 
they might live in peace. The time and the 
mode of putting the sentence into execution 
were. left to the king’s own discretion. This 
was not until he came to Sebaste, where, in 
a fit of rage, produced in the same manner, 
and through the same agencies as his pre- 
vious treatment of these unfortunate young 
men, he ordered them to be strangled, B. C. 
6.. In these two unfortunate brothers the 
noble family of the Asmoneans may be said 
to have become utterly extinct. 

It was somewhat before this time that 
Herod, being greatly in want of money, be- 
thought himself of opening the tomb of 
David, having probably heard the story of 
the treasure which the first Hyrcanus was 
reported to have found there. As might be 
expected, he discovered nothing but the 
royal ornaments with which the king had 
been buried. 

In the spring of the year B. C. 5 the 
birth of the great harbinger, John the Bap- 
tist, announced the approach of OnE greater 
than he, whose sandal-thong he, thereafter, 
declared himself unworthy to loose. 

At and for some time before the date to 
which we are now arrived, the relations of 
Herod with Rome had become more un- 
pleasant. than at any former period. Not 
long before he put Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus to death Herod had a quarrel with 
Obadas king of Arabia, which led him to 
march some troops into that country, and to 
the defeat of the banded robbers, against 
whom chiefly he acted, and of a party of Arabs 
who came to their relief. This affair was 
reported to Augustus in such a manner as 
raised his wrath against Herod ; and attend- 
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ing only to the fact that Herod had marched 
a military force into Arabia, which Herod’s 
friends could not deny, he, without inquir- 
ing into the provocation and circumstances, 
wrote to Herod a very severe letter, the 
substance of which was, that he had hitherto 
treated him as a friend, but should hence- 
forth treat him as a subject. Herod sent an 
embassy to clear himself; but Augustus 
repeatedly refused to listen to them ; and so 
the king was obliged for a time to submit to 
all the injurious treatment which the emperor 
thought proper to inflict. The chief of these 
was the degrading his kingdom to a Roman 

rovince. Hor soon after, Josephus inci- 
engilly mentions, that ‘the whole nation 
took an oath of fidelity to Caesar and to the 
king jointly, except six thousand of the 
Pharisees, who, through their hostility to 
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the regal government, refused to take it, and 
were fined for their refusal by the king; but 
the wife of his brother Pheroras paid the fine 
for them.’”’ As this was shortly before the 
death of Pheroras himself, it coincides with 
the time of this decree for the enrolment of 
which St. Luke (ii. 1) makes mention ; and 
we may therefore certainly infer that the 
oath was administered at the same time, ac- 
cording to the usage of the Roman census, 
in which a return of persons’ ages and prop- 
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erties was required to be made upon oath, 
under penalty of the confiscation of the 
goods of the delinquents. And the reason 
for registering ages was, that among the 
Syrians, males from fourteen years of age 
and females from twelve, until their sixty- 
fifth year, were subject to a capitation or 
poll-tax, by the Roman law. This tax was 
two drachme a head, or half a stater, equal 
to thirty cents of our money.* 

Cyrenius, a Roman senator and procura- 
tor, or collector of the emperor’s revenue, 
was employed to make the enrolment. 
This person, whom Tacitus calls Quirinus, 
and describes as ‘‘an active soldier and 
rigid commissioner,” was well qualified for 
an employment so odious to Herod and to 
his subjects, and probably came to execute 
the decree with an armed force. By the 
wary policy of the Romans, to prevent in- 
surrection as well as to expedite business, 
all were required to repair to their own 
cities. Even in Italy the consular edict 
commanded the Latin citizens not to be 
enrolled at Rome, but all in their own cities. 
And this precaution was of course more 
necessary in such turbulent provinces as 
Judea and Galilee. ¢ 

The decree was peremptory, and admitted 
of no delay: therefore, in the autumn of 
the year 5 of the popular era before Christ, $ 
a carpenter of Nazareth in Galilee, by name 
Joseph, journeyed with his wife Mary, 
although she was then large with child, to 
Bethlehem in Judeea, that being their pater- 
nal city, as they were both ‘‘ of the race and 
lineage of David.’ They were not among 
the first comers, and the place was so 
thronged that they could not find room even 


* See the case of Christ, and Peter afterward, 
where “a stater,”’ the amount for both, was pro- 
cured by a miracle. Matt. xvii. 24-27. 

_ t For this clear view of the somewhat per- 
fee subject of the Census alluded to by St. 

uke, we are indebted to Dr. Hales, from whose 
excellent “ Analysis of Chronology” we have, 
indeed, obtained much and yarious aid in the 
present history. 

t That the birth of Christ is thus given to the 
autumn of the year five before Christ, is an appar- 
ent anomaly, which may require a few words of 
explanation. The Era of the Birth of Christ 
was not in use until A.D. 532 in the time of Jus- 
tinian, when it was introduced by Dionysius Ex- 
iguus, a Scythian by birth, and a Roman abbot; 
and which only began to prevail in the West about 
the time of Charles Martel and Pope Gregory IL., 
A.D. 730, It has long been agreed by all ‘chro- 
nologers that Dionysius made a mistake in placing 


the birth of Christ some years too late; but the 
amount of the difference has been variously esti- 
mated, at two, three, four, five, or even eight years. 
The most general conclusion is that which is 
adopted in our Bibles, and which places the birth 
of Christ four years before the common era, or 
more probably a few months more, according to 
the conclusion of Hales, which we have deemed 
it proper to adopt. The grounds of this conclu- 
sion are largely and ably stated in the “Analysis,” 
vol. i. p. 83-93. As to the day — it appears that 
the 25th of December was not fixed upon till 
the time of Constantine, in the fourth century, 
although there was an early tradition in its favor. 
It is probable that it really took place about or 
at the Feast of Tabernacles (say the autumnal 
equinox) of B. C. 5, or at the Passover (say the 
vernal equinox) of B. C.4. The former is the 
opinion of Hales and others, and the latter of 
Archbishop Usher and our Bibles. 
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in the lodging-rooms of the caravanserai of 
Bethlehem, but were obliged to seek shelter 
in the stables of the same. Here the 
woman was taken in labor, and gave birth to 
a male child. That child, thus humbly 
born, was the long-promised ‘‘ Desire of 
Nations,”’ the ‘‘ Saviour of the World’? — 
JESUS CHRIST. Nor did he come 
suoner than he was expected. The Jews 
expected anxiously, and from day to day, 
the Great Deliverer of whom their prophets 
had spoken ; and the precise fore-caleulations 
of the prophet Daniel had given them to 
know that the time of his coming was near. 
This indeed partly explains the uneasy 
relations between Herod and his subjects ; 
and the distaste of the latter to the kingship 
which he had taken. For they wanted no 
king, until their king Messiah should come 
to take the throne of his father David, and 
lead them forth, conquering and to conquer, 
breaking the nations in pieces as an iron rod 
breaks the vessels of the potter, and bring- 
ing all the Gentiles to their feet. Full of 
these magnificent ideas of their king Mes- 
slah, they failed to recognize the promised 
Deliverer, in One who came to deliver them, 
not from the Romans — but from their sins ; 
whose kingdom was not to be of this world 
—and whose reign, not over lands and 
territories, but in the hearts of men. 

Nor was he expected only by the Jews. 
He was the ‘‘ Desire of Wations.’’ There 
were strong pulsations of the universal heart, 
in expectation of some great change, of the 
advent of some distinguished personage who 
should bring in a new order of things, of 
some kind or other, and who should work 
such deeds and establish such dominion as 
never before existed. It was even expected 
that this great personage should issue from 
Judza ; an expectation which was probably 
derived from the more distinct anticipations 
of the Jews, if not partly from a remote 
glimpse at the meaning of those prophecies 
which referred to Messiah, and which many 
educated persons must have read in the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. But 
the expectations which the nations enter- 
tained were, like those of the Jews, connected 
with dreams of a universal temporal empire, 
which the expected Messiah was to establish. 
As, however, they had not the strong national 
interest in the expectation of a conquering 
king, they clung with less tenacity than the 
Jews to this notion of his functions, although, 
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blinded by it, they were for a while as 
unable as the Hebrews to recognize the 
ANOINTED OF Gop in the infant of Bethlehem. 

The prevalence and character of this 
expectation account for the watchfulness of 
Herod, and for the horrible promptitude with 
which he ordered the massacre of all the 
infants of Bethlehem as soon as the inquiries 
of the Parthian magi gave him cause to 
suspect that tae Kine or tur Jews had 
been born there. 

The census, which was begun by Cyre- 
nius, was not completed to the extent original- 
ly contemplated, for Herod found means to 
disabuse Augustus of the impression under 
which he had acted, and was restored to the 
imperial favor and confidence. To make 
him some amends the emperor was disposed 
to have consigned to him the forfeited king- 
dom of the Nabathzeans; but the painful 
disagreements and atrocities in the family of 
Herod were about the same time brought so 
conspicuously under his notice, that, with his 
usual sagacity, he doubted the wisdom of 
committing the conquest and government 
of a new kingdom to an old man who had 
proved himself incapable of ruling his own 
house. 

We have before incidentally mentioned 
the part which was taken by the wife of 
Pheroras, in paying the fines of the Phari- 
sees, who refused to take the oath required 
of all the people. In consequence of this, 
many of that powerful body began to whis- 
per that God would give the kingdom to 
Pheroras ; on which account Herod caused 
several Pharisees and some members of his 
own family to be executed. Further, re- 
garding the wife of Pheroras as the cause of 
all this trouble, he very peremptorily required 
him to divorce her. His brother replied 
that nothing but death should separate him 
from his wife, and retired in disgust to Perzea, 
in his own territory beyond Jordan. Thus 
was quite destroyed the good understanding 
which had for so many years subsisted 
between the two brothers. Blinded by 
resentment, Pheroras readily came into the 
plans of Antipater: and between them it 
was settled that Herod should be taken off 
by poison ; that Antipater should sit on his 
throne; and that meanwhile he should con- 
trive to be sent to Rome, to preclude any 
suspicion of his part in the transaction. 
This plot would probably have succeeded 
but for the death of Pheroras himself, which 
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led to the discovery of the whole, and even 
made known to Herod the part which Antip- 
ater had taken in compassing the death of 
the two sons of the first Mariamne. It 
appeared also that the second Mariamne was 
a party in this conspiracy, in consequence of 
which she was divorced, the name of her 
son was struck out of the king’s will, and 
her father, the high-priest Simon, was de- 
posed from his office, which was given to 
Matthias the son of Theophilus. On these 
disclosures, Herod managed to get Antipater 
back from Rome, without allowing him to 
become acquainted with what had transpired. 
On his arrival he was formally accused 
before Quintilius Varus, the prefect of 
Syria, who was then at Jerusalem, and was 
imprisoned until the affair should have been 
submitted to the judgment of Augustus. 
Meanwhile Herod, then in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, fell ill of that grievous dis- 
ease of which.he died, and which, by some 
singular dispensation of Providence, ap- 
pears to have been the peculiar lot of 
tyrannous and proud sovereigns, and which 
rendered him wretched in himself and a 
terror to all around him. A report got into 
circulation that his disease afforded no chance 
of his recovery, in consequence of which a 
dangerous tumult was excited by two cele- 
brated doctors, named Judas and Matthias, 
who instigated their disciples to pull down 
and destroy a golden eagle of large size and 
exquisite workmanship, which had been 
ee over one of the gates of the temple. 
earcely had this rash act been completed, 
when the royal guards appeared and seized 
the two leaders and forty of their most 
zealous disciples. Some of them were burnt, 
and others executed in various ways by 
Herod’s order. Being suspected of having 
privately encouraged the tumult, Matthias 
was deprived of his high-priesthood, and the 
office given to Joazar, the brother of his wife. 
In the mean time the disease of Herod 
became more loathsome and intolerable. It 
appears to have been an erosion of the 
bowels and other viscera by worms, which 
occasioned violent spasms and the most 
exquisite tortures, until he at length became 
a mass of putrefaction. Experiencing no 
benefit from the warm baths* of Calirrhoe 
beyond Jordan, he gave up all hopes of 


* The wives of Herod “ the Great”? were : — 
L. Doris, the mother of Antipater. 
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recovery, and after having distributed pres- 
ents among his attendants and soldiers, he 
returned to Jericho. His sufferings were © 
not likely to humanize his naturally savage 
disposition. He was convinced, by the 
recent outbreak, that his death would occasion 
no sorrow in Israel, and therefore, to oblige 
the nation to mourn at his death, he sent for 
the heads of the most eminent families in 
Judzea, and confined them in prison, leaving 
orders with his sister Salome and her husband 
Alexas to put them all to death as soon as 
he should have breathed his last. This san- 
guinary design was, however, not executed 
by them. 

At length Herod received full powers 
from Rome to proceed against his son Anti- 
pater. At this intelligence, the dying tyrant 
appeared to revive; but he soon after at- 
tempted suicide, and although prevented, the 
wailing cries, usual in such cases, were raised 
throughout the palace for him, as if he were 
actually dead. When Antipater in his con- 
finement heard these well-known lamenta- 
tions, he attempted by large bribes to induce 
his guard to permit his escape; but he was 
so universally hated for procuring the death 
of the sons of Mariamne, that the guard 
made his offers known, and Herod ordered 
his immediate execution. On the fifth day 
after, Herod himself died, shortly before the 
Passover, in the seventieth year of his age, 
and the thirty-seventh from his appointment 
to the throne. Before his death was an- 
nounced, Salome, as if by his order, liberated 
the nobles confined in the hippodrome, whose 
death she had been charged to execute, but 
dared not, had she been so inclined. His 
corpse, under the escort of his life-guard, 
composed of Thracians, Germans, and Gauls, 
was carried with great pomp to Herodium, 
and there buried. 

Herod had ten wives, two of whom bore 
him no children, and whose names history 
has not preserved. As it is of some impor- 
tance to understand clearly the combinations 
of relationship among his descendants by 
these different wives, the details in the note 
below will not be unacceptable to the reader.* 

Herod was succeeded in the kingdom of 
Judzea by his son Archelaus, whose_ evil 
conduct so displeased the Romans, that they 
reduced Judxa to the form of a Roman 


Bie chaps ones the daughter of Alexandra, 
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province, ruling it by procurators or goy- 
ernors, sent and recalled at their pleasure ; 
the power of life and death was taken out of 
the hands of the Jews, and vested in the 
Roman governor ; and the taxes being gath- 
ered by the publicans, were paid more directly 
to the emperor. 

As there are several Herods mentioned 
in the New Testament, it may not be amiss 
here to distinguish them, according to the 
best authority which can be obtained. 1. 
Herod the king of Judea (already noticed), 
who died while Christ was an infant. (See 
Matt. ii. 19.) 2. His son, Herod Antipas, 
the tetrarch* of Galilee, who took away his 
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brother Philip’s wife, and beheaded John 
the Baptist. (See Matt. xiv. 3-10.) 3. 
That Herod who put the Apostle James to 
death, and was afterward smitten by the angel 
of the Lord with a strange and sudden 
death. (See Acts xii. 2, and ver. 20-23.) 
Historians consider him the grandson of the 
first Herod, and the father of King Agrippa, 
before whom Paul made his defence. The 
almighty Disposer of all events, at whose 
nod empires rise and fall, and nations flourish 
or decay, marks with undeviating attention, 
and a retributive hand, not only the sins of 
a people, but the turpitude of those who 
profess to govern. 


1. Alexander, who married Glaphyra, the 
daughter of the king of Cappadocia, by whom he 
had — Tigranes, king of Armenia, and Alexan- 
der, who married a daughter of Antiochus king 
of Comagene. 

2. Aristobulus, who married Berenice the 
daughter of Salome, the sister of Herod, by whom 
he had — Herod, king of Chalcis, who married, 
first, Mariamne, the daughter of Olympias (sister 
of Archelaus the ethnarch); and afterward his 
niece Berenice, by whom he had Aristobulus, 
Berenicicus, and Hyrcanus. The eldest of these, 
Aristobulus, married Salome (she whose dancing 
cost John the Baptist his head), then the widow 
of the tetrarch Philip, by whom he had Agrippa, 
Herod, and Aristobulus. Agrippa I., king of the 
Jews, who married Cypros the daughter of (Mari- 
amne’s daughter) Salampso, by whom he had 
Drusius; Agrippa II., who was at first king of 
Chalcis, and afterward tetrarch of Trachonitis ; 
Berenice, whdése second husband was her uncle 
Herod, king of Chalcis; Mariamne, married first 
to Archelaus son of Chelcias, and afterward to 
Demetrius, alabarch of the Jews at Alexandria, 
by whom she had Berenice and Agrippa; Dru- 
silla, who was first married to Aziz, king of 
Emesa, and afterward to Felix the Roman proc- 
urator of Judea, by whom she had a son named 
Agrippa, who, with his wife, perished in the 
flames of Vesuvius. The third son of Aristo- 
bulus the son of Mariamne, was Aristobulus, who 
married Jotape, daughter to the king of Emesa; 
and there were two daughters. Herodias, who 
married, first, Herod (called Philip in the Gos- 
pels), son of Herod the Great by the second 
Mariamne, by whom she had Salome (the dancer), 
and afterward to his half-brother Herod Antipas, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, — both her uncles. Mari- 
amne, who married her uncle Antipater. 

3. The third son of Mariamne was Herod, who 
died young while at his studies in Rome. 

Mariamne had also two daughters : — 

4. Salampso, who married her cousin Phasael, 
after having been promised to Pheroras. 

5. Cypros, who married Antipater, the son of 
Salome, sister of Herod the Great. 

III. Herod’s third wife was Pallas, by whom 
he had a son, Phasael. 

IV. Phedra, who had a daughter called Rox- 
ana, married to a son of Pheroras. 
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V. Mariamne, daughter of the high-priest Si- 
mon. Herod had by her— Herod-Philip, the first 
husband of Herodias, by whom he had Salome 
(the dancing lady), whose first husband was 
Philip, and her second Aristobulus, the son of 
Herod king of Chalcis. 

VI. Malthace, a Samaritan woman, who was 
mother to Archelaus the ethnarch of Judea, and 
Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, who mar- 
ried first a daughter of the Arabian king Aretas, 
whom he put away, and took Herodias, the wife 
of his brother Herod-Philip, who was still liv- 
ing. Malthace had also a daughter, Olympias, 
who married Joseph, a nephew to Herod the 
Great. 

VII. Cleopatra, who was the mother of Herod 
and Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, which last 
married the noted Salome, daughter of Herod- 
Philip and Herodias. 

VIII. Elphis had a daughter called Salome, 
married to a son of Pheroras. 


* The title and office of tetrarch had its origin 
from the Gauls, who, having made an incursion 
into Asia Minor, succeeded in taking from the 
king of Bithynia that part of it which from them 
took the name of Galatia. The Gauls who made 
this invasion consisted of three tribes; and each 
tribe was divided into four parts, or’ tetrarchates, 
each of which obeyed its own tetrarch. The 
tetrach was of course subordinate to the king. 
The appellation of tetrarch, which was thus origi- 
nally applied to the chief magistrate of the fourth 
part of a tribe, subject to the authority of the king, 
was afterward extended in its application, and 
given to any governors, subject to some king or 
emperor, without regard to the proportion of the 
people or tribe which they governed. Thus Herod 
Antipas and Philip were denominated tetrarchs, 
although they did not rule as much as the fourth 
part of the whole territory.. Although these rul- 
ers were dependent upon the Roman emperor, 
they nevertheless governed the people within their 
jurisdiction according to their own choice and 
authority. They were, however, inferior in point 
of rank to the ethnarchs, who, although they did 
not publicly assume the name of king, were ad- 
dressed with that title by their subjects, as was 
the case, for instance, with respect to Archelaus. 
(Matt. ii. 22; Jos, Antiq. xvii. 11, 4.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


PROPHECIES CONCERNING CHRIST. — THEIR FULFILMENT. 


Havine in the preceding pages given an 
accurate account of every material occur- 
rence related in the sacred Scriptures, from 
the creation of the world to the death of 
the prophet Nehemiah, and thence to the 
rebuilding of the temple of Jerusalem by 
Herod, we shall conclude the Orn Txsta- 
ment History by devoting a few pages here 
to the prophecies concerning Curist and the 
Christian religion. 

The coming of a Saviour, which was the 
hope of Israel and the expectation of the 
Jews in every age, is frequently foretold 
throughout the Old Testament Scriptures. 
They represent it as announced by the voice 
of God to the first human pair, and as 
forming, from the first to the last, the theme 
of all the prophets. And, however imper- 
fect a summary view of such numerous 
-prophecies must necessarily be; a few re- 
marks respecting them shall be prefixed to 
the more direct and immediate proofs of the 
inspiration of Scripture, derived from exist- 
ing facts, in order that the reader may be 
rather induced to search the Scriptures to 
see how clearly they testify of Jesus, than 
contented to rest satisfied with the mere 
opening of the subject. 

A few of the leading features of the 
prophecies concerning Christ, and their 
fulfilment, shall be traced as they mark 
the time of his appearance, the place of his 
birth, and the family out of which he was to 
arise, his life and character, his sufferings 
and his death, the nature of his doctrine, 
and the extent of his kingdom. 

The time of the Messiah’s appearance in 
the world, as predicted in the Old Testament, 
is defined by a number of concurring circum- 
stances that fix it to the very date of the 
advent of Christ. The sceptre was not to 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver to cease 
from among his descendants, till Shiloh 
should come. (Gen. xlix. 10.) The desire 
of all nations, the messenger of the cove- 
mant, the Lord whom they sought, was to 
come to the second temple, and to impart 
to it, from his presence, a greater glory than 
that.of the former. (Hag. ii 7-9; Mal. iii. 


1.) A messenger was to appear before him, 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, to 
prepare his way. (Isa. xl. 3; Mal. iii. 1; 
iv. 5.) <A specified period, — marked, ac- 
cording to similar computations in the Jewish 
scriptures, by weeks of years, each day fora 
year, —was set, from the going-forth of the 
command to restore and to build Jerusalem, 
after the Babylonish captivity, unto Messiah 
the prince. (Dan. ix. 25.) A period some- 
what longer was determined upon the people 
and upon the holy city. (Dan. ix. 24.) 
After the Messiah was to be cut off, the 
people of the prince that should come were 
to destroy the city and the sanctuary; deso- 
lations, even to the consummation, were 
determined, and the sacrifice and oblation 
were to cease. (Dan. ix. 26, 27.) A 
king did reign over the Jews in their own 
land, though the ten tribes had long ceased 
to be a kingdom ; their national council, the 
members of which, as Jews, were lineally 
descended from Judah, exercised its au- 
thority and power — the temple was standing 
—the oblation and sacrifice, according to 
the law of Moses, were there duly and daily 
offered up—and the time prescribed for the 
coming of the Messiah had drawn to its 
close—at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. Before the public ministry of 
Jesus, a messenger appeared to prepare his 
way ; and Josephus, in the history of that 
time, speaks of the blameless life and cruel 
death of ‘‘ John that was called the 
Baptist,’’ and describes his preaching and 
baptism. | (Josephus’ Antiquities, b. 18, 
c. 5, sect. 2.) But every mark that denoted 
the fulness of the time, and of its signs, 
when the Messiah was to appear, was erased 
soon after the death of Christ, and being 
fixed to that single period, those marks 
could no more be restored again than time 
past could return. Seventy weeks, or 490 
years, the time determined upon the people 
and the holy city, passed away (Dan. 
ix. 24). The tribe of Judah were no 
longer united under a king. Banished from 
their own land, and subjected to every op- 
pression, there was no more a lawgiver of 
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‘the tribe of Judah, though Judah was he 
whom his brethren were to serve. Of the 
temple one stone was not left upon another. 
The sacrifice and oblation, which none but 
priests could offer, altogether ceased when the 
genealogies of the tribe of Levi were lost, 
aud when the Jews had no temple, nor 
country, nor priest, nor altar. Ere Jeru- 
salem was destroyed, or desolation had 
passed over the land of Judza, the expec- 
tation was universal among the Jews that 
their Messiah was then to appear; and 
heathen as well as Jewish historians testify 
of the belief then prevalent over the whole 
East that the ancient prophecies bore a 
direct and express reference to that period. 
And the question might now go to the 
heart of a Jew, however loath to abandon 
_ the leng-cherished hope of his race, how 
can these prophecies be true, if the Messiah 
be not come? or where, from the first words 
of Moses to the last of Malachi, can there 
be found such marks of the time when 
Shiloh was to come, or Messiah the prince 
to be cut off, as pertained to the period when 
their forefathers crucified Jesus — a period 
which closed over the glory of Judah, and 
which, in the continued unbelief of the Jews, 
has not heretofore left, for nearly eighteen 
centuries, a bright page in their history beyond 
it ? 

Though the countrymen of Christ when he 
came would not receive him, yet it was of 
the Jews that Jesus was to come; and the 
human lineage of the Messiah is as clearly 
marked in the prophecies as the time of his 
appearance. The divinity of the person of 
the Messiah, and his taking upon himself 
the likeness of sinful flesh, is declared in the 
Old Testament as well as in the new He 
whose name was to be called the Wonderful, 
the Counsellor, the Mighty God, was to 
become a child that was to be born, a son 
that was to be given. (Isa. ix. 6.) It was 
the seed of the woman that was to bruise the 
serpent’s head. (Gen. iii. 15.) The line 
of his descent, according to the flesh, and the 
place of his birth, were expressly foretold. 
Tt was in the seed of Abraham that all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
(Gen. xxii. 18.) It was from the midst of 
the Israelites, of their brethren, that -a 

rophet like unto Moses was to arise. 
(Deut. xviii. 15.) And he was to be not only 
of the tribe of Judah (Gen. xlix. 8, &.), 
but also of the house or family of David. 
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From the root of Jesse a branch was to grow 
up, on which the spirit of the Lord was to 
rest, and to which the Gentiles would seek. 
(Isa. xi 1-10.) It was unto David that a 
righteous branch was to arise, a king, whose 
name was to be called the Lord our right- 
eousness. (Jer. xxiii. 5,6.) And it was 
in Bethlehem Ephratah, in the land of 
Judah, little as it was among the thousands 
of Israel, that he was to come, whose goings- 
forth had been of old, from everlasting. 
(Micah. v. 2.) And Jesus is he alone of 
the seed of the woman, of the descendants 
of Abraham, of the tribe of Judah, of the 
house of David, in whom all the families of 
the earth can be blessed; to whom the Gen- 
tiles seek, and who, ere the family genealo- 
gies of the Jews were lost, was shown by 
them to be born of the lineage of David, 
and in the town of Bethlehem. 

The history of the life of Christ by the 
four evangelists is simply a record of what 
he said and did, and his character is illus- 
trated by his words and actions alone. Chris- 
tians have often tried to delineate it ; and if 
in the attempt their'thoughts have harmonized 
with the divine records, their hearts may 
well have then felt as it were the impression 
of that divine image after which man was at 
first created. Even some who never sought 
to be the champions of the Christian faith, 
have been struck with irresistible admiration 
of the life of its author. Rousseau acknowl- 
edges that it would have been nothing less 
than a miracle that such a character, if not 
real, could ever have been thought of by 
fishermen of Galilee. And Lord Byron not 
only called Christ diviner than Socrates, but 
he has no less truly than nobly said, that 
“if ever God was man, or man God, he was 
both.”’ But the divine character is such 
as none but a divine hand could draw; 
and seeking in the prophecies what the Mes- 
siah was to be, we read what Jesus was 
while he dwelt among men. 

‘« Thou art fairer than the children of men ; 
grace is poured into thy lips, therefore God 
hath blessed thee forever. The sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a right sceptre — thou lovest 
righteousness and hatest iniquity. (Psalm 
xlv. 2, 6,7.) The spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon him, the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of the Lord. He shall not judge 
after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove 
after the hearing of his ears. But with 
righteousness shall he judge the poor, and 
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reprove with equity for the meek of the earth. 
And righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 
(Isa. xi. 2-5.) He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd, he shall gather the lambs with 
his arm, and carry them in his bosom. (Isa. 
xl. 11.) He shall not ery, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench. (Isa. xlii. 
2,3.) Thy king cometh unto thee : he is 
just, and having salvation, lowly, and 
riding upon an ass. (Zech. ix. 9.) He hath 
done no violence, neither was there any 
deceit in his lips. (Isa. liii. 9.) He was 
oppressed and afflicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth , he was brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. (Isa. 
li. 7.) I gave my back to the smiters, and 
my cheek to them that plucked off the hair ; 
I hid not my face from shame and spitting. 
(Isa. 1. 6.) He shall not fail nor be dis 
couraged, till he have set judgment in the 
earth. (Isa. xlii. 4.) Ihave set my face 
as a flint, and I know that I shali not be 
ashamed. (Isa. 1. 7.) He shall deliver 
the needy when he erieth, the poor also, and 
him that hath no helper. He shall redeem 
their soul from deceit and violence, and 
precious shall their blood be in his sight. 
Men shall be blessed in him — all nations 
shall call him blessed.”? Psalm Ixxii. 12, 
14, 17. 

The death of Christ was as unparalleled 
as his life, and the prophecies are as minutely 
- descriptive of his sufferings as of his virtues. 
His growing up as a tender plant (Isa. liii. 
2) ; his riding in humble triumph into Jeru- 
salem ; his being betrayed for thirty pieces 
of silver (Zech. xi. 12), and scourged, and 
buffeted, and spit upon ; the piercing of his 
hands and of his feet, and yet every bone of 
him remaining unbroken; the last offere 
draught of vinegar and gall; the parting of 
his raiment, and casting lots upon his vesture 
(Psalm xxii. 18) ; the manner of his death 
and of his burial (Isa. lili. 9), and his rising 
again without seeing corruption (Psalm xvi. 
10), were all as minutely predicted as liter- 
ally fulfilled. The last three verses of the 
fifty-second and the whole of the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, — written above seven 
hundred years before the Christian era, and 
forming, word for word, a part of the Jewish 
as well as of the Christian scriptures, — 
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prophetically describe, like a very history of 
the facts, the sufferings and the death of 
Christ; his rejection by the Jews; _ his 
humility, his meekness, his affliction, and his 
agony ; how his words were disbelieved , how 
his state was lowly ; how his sorrow was 
severe ; how his visage and his form were 
marred more than the sons of men ; and how 
he opened not his mouth but to make inter- 
cession for the transgressors. In direct oppo- 
sition to every dispensation of Providence 
which is registered in the records of the Jews, 
this prophecy represents spotless innocence 
suffering by the appointment of Heaven — 
death as the issue of perfect obedience 
—God’s righteous servant as forsaken by 
him — and one who was perfectly immaculate 
bearing the chastisement of many guilty, 
sprinkling many nations from their iniquity 
by virtue of his sacrifice, justifying many by 
his knowledge, and dividing a portion with 
the great, and the spoil with the strong, 
because he had poured out his soul unto 
death. 

The prophecies concerning the humiliation, 
the sufferings, and the cutting-off of the 
Messiah, need only to be read from the 
Jewish scriptures, to show that the very 
unbelief of the Jews is an evidence against 
them, and the very scandal of the cross a 
strong testimony to Jesus. For thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved Christ to suf: 
fer, according to the scriptures. And those 
things which God before had showed by the 
mouth of all his prophets that Christ should 
suffer, he hath so fulfilled. 

That the Jews still retain these prophecies, 
and are the means of preserving them and 
communicating them throughout the world, 
while they bear so strongly against them- 
selves, and testify so clearly of a Saviour 
that was first to suffer and then to be exalted, 
are facts which give a confirmation to the 
truth of Christianity, than which it is diffi- 
cult to conceive any stronger. The prophe- 
cies that testify of the sufferings of the 
Messiah need no forced interpretation, but 
apply, in a plain and literal manner, to the 
history of the sufferings and of the death of 
Christ. In the testimony of the Jews to 
the existence of these prophecies, long prior 
to the Christian era; in their remaining 
unaltered to this hour ; in the accounts given 
by the evangelists of the life and death of 
Christ ; in the testimony of heathen authors, 
and in the arguments of the first opposers 
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of Christianity, from the mean condition of 
its author and the manner of his death, — 
we have now more ample evidence of the 
fulfilment of all these prophecies than could 
have been conceived possible at so great a 
distance of time. 

But if there be any truth, the perception 
and acknowledgment of which should lead 
to a sense of its importance, or a feeling of 
its power, it is surely that of the cutting-off 
of the Messiah, as making reconciliation for 
iniquity, or the death of Christ as a sacrifice 
for the sins of men. It is not merely the 
knowledge of his righteous life, and of his 
ignominious death, in confirmation of the 
word of prophecy, but an interest also in them 
that every sinner needs. There exists not 
the man, except he be alike ignorant of the 
spirit within him and of the father of spirits, 
who could think of standing for himself, to 
answer for his sins, in the immediate presence 
of an all-holy God, and to abide the scrutiny 
of omniscience, and the awards of strict 
unmigitated justice enforced by almighty 
power. Nor could man of himself, in whom 
sin has once dwelt, be ever meet, whatever 
his thoughts of immortality might be, for 
participating in the holiness or partaking of 
the happiness o heaven. Aad who is there 
that, even in the search after divine truth, 
can pass by Calvary, or cast but a glance 
toward it, and there behold in the sufferings 
of Christ a clear prophetic mark of his 
messiahship, without pondering deeply on 
the guiltiness of sin, which nothing less 
than the voluntary death of the Son of God 
could expiate, and on that infinite goodness 
and love which found and gave the ransom, 
whereby, though guilt could not be unpun- 
ished, the guilty might be saved? And if 
he reflect upon the manner in which this 
vision and prophecy were sealed up, who 
that has a heart within him, or that can be 
drawn with those cords of love which are the 
bands of a man, can refrain from feeling the 
personal application to himself of the words 
of Jesus, — ‘I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me”’ ? 

But the prophecies further present us with 
the character of the Gospel as well as of its 
author, and with a deseription of the extent 
of his kingdom as well as of his sufferings. 
That he was to make a full and clear revela- 
tidn of the will of God, and establish a new 
and perfect religion, was frequently and expli- 
citly foretold. (Deut. xviii. 18,19. Isa. ix. 


6,7; xlii. 6; xi, 1-5; lv. 3,4. Jer. xxxi. 
31-34. Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24.) The words 
of *God were to be put into his mouth, and 
whoever would not hearken unto him, God 
would require it of them. He was to be 
given fora covenant of the people, for a light 
of the Gentiles, to open the blind eyes. 
His law was to be put in the inward parts, 
or to be written not in tables of stone, but 
in the heart. And the religion of Jesus is 
pure, spiritual, perfect, and adapted alike to 
all. It is a revelation of the whole counsel 
of God ; it is a law which has to be written 
on the heart ; a kingdom which is established 
within. The doctrine of the Gospel is alto- 
gether a doctrine according to godliness. 
This its enemies will not deny, for it is the 
cause why they hate it. Its very excellence 
and perfection is a stumbling-block to them. ~ 
There is not a sin which it does not reprobate, 
nor a virtue which it does not inculeate. 
And too pure and perfect it would indeed 
be for man, were not reconciliation made for 
iniquity, and redemption to be found from 
its bondage. 

But the eomplete revelation of the will 
of God, which of itself would have pointed 
out a highway of holiness that men could 
never have reached, was to be accompanied 
with a revelation also of the grace and mercy 
of God, which might well suffice to show 
that the light was indeed light from Heaven. 
And while Jesus gave new commandments 
unto men, he announced tidings of great joy, 
which it never entered into the heart of man 
to conceive. In fulfilment of the prophetic 
character and office of the Messiah, he pub+ 
lished salvation. Never was any anointed 
like Christ to preach good tidings to the 
meek; to bind up the broken-hearted; to 
proclaim liberty to the captive, the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound; to 
comfort them that mourn in Zion; to give 
to those who mourn for sin, or who seek for 
true consolation amid the bereavements or 
any of the evils of life, beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. And none 
like him ever proclaimed either the accept- 
able year of the Lord, or the day of judgment 
of our God, (Isa. lxi. 1-3.) What many 
wise men of old sought to know, Jesus 
taught. What they desired to see, he hath 
revealed. All that he taught, as well as all 
that he did and suffered, bore witness of him 
as the promised Messiah ; and that kingdom 
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has now come nigh which the prophets saw 
afar off. 

That the gospel emanated from Judzea’ — 
that it was rejected by a great proportion of 
the Jews—that it was opposed at first 
by human power — that kings have acknowl- 
edged and supported it — that it has already 
continued for many ages—and that it has 
been propagated throughout many countries 
—are facts that were clearly foretold, and 
have been literally fulfilled. ‘‘ Out of Zion 
shall go forth the law; and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. (Isa. ii. 3, 4; 
Micah, iv. 2.) He shall be for a sanctuary, 
but for a stone of stumbling and for a rock 
of offence to both the houses of Israel ; for 
a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of 
_ Jerusalem. Who hath believed our report, 
and to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed? (Isa. viii. 14, liii. 1.) The kings 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord and 
against his anointed. (Psalm ii. 2; Matt. 
x. 17, xvi. 18, xxiv. 9-14.) To a ser- 
vant of rulers, kings shall see and arise, 
princes also shall worship. he Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising. (Isa. xlix. 7-23.) 
The Gentiles shall see thy righteousness ; a 
people that know me not shall be called 
after my name. Behold thou shalt call a 
nation that thou knowest not, and nations 
that know not thee shall run unto thee.” 
Isa. xi. 10, lv. 5.) No one is now igno- 
rant of the facts, that a system of religion 
which inculcates piety, and purity, and 
love, — which releases man from every bur- 
densome rite and from every barbarous insti- 
tution, and proffers the greatest of blessings, 
—arose from the land of Judeea, was re- 
jected by the Jews, persecuted by Jews and 
Gentiles, and yet has subsisted for many 
ages, and. has been spread into many coun- 
tries, and is outwardly owned by kings 
and by people as the faith of the civilized 
world. 

The final extension of the gospel over all 
the earth is the theme of many prophecies 
(Isa. xxv. 7; ii. 2; xxxv. 1; xl. 5; xlii. 
4; lu. 10; liv. 1-5; lx.5; Ixy. 1. Psalm 
Ixxii. 8-17.; ii. 8; xxii. 27, 28. Hosea, 
1. 10. Micah, iv. 1), while it is also clear- 
ly implied in others, that a long period was 
to elapse before the reign of darkness was to 
cease, or the veil to be taken off all nations. 
After the Messiah was to be cut off, and the 
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city of Jerusalem and the sanctuary to be 
destroyed, desolations, even to the consum- 
mation, and until judgment should come 
upon the desolater, were determined ; the 
children of Israel were to abide many days 
without a king, or ephod, or sacrifice ; deso- 
lations of many generations were to pass over _ 
the land of Judea, Jerusalem was to be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, and blindness 
in part was to happen to Israel, till the times 
of the Gentiles should be fulfilled; and a 
great apostasy was to arise, and to prevail for 
along, but limited period, before the stone 
that was to be cut out without hands was to 
become a great kingdom and fill the whole 
earth, or the last days should arrive, wherein 
the mountain of the Lord’s house would be 
finally established and exalted above all, and 
all nations flow into it. (Dan. ix. 27. 
Hosea, iti. 4. Isa. xi. 4. Luke, xxi. 24. 
Rom. xi. 25. 2 Thess. ii. 1-12. Dan. ii. 45. 
Isa. ii. 2. Micah, iv. 1.) But already, far 
beyond the conception of man to have harbored 
the thought, hath the light which has come out 
of Judza enlightened the nations: already 
have the scriptures been made known in a 
tenfold degree more than any other book ; 
long has he been a light to the Gentiles, and 
long have kings seen and arisen, and princes 
rendered worship to him whom man despised, 
and whom the Jewish nation abhorred. The 
Christian faith made at first its bloodless 
way throughout the world. And though 
many a conspiracy has been formed, and 
many a bloody warfare waged against it, it 
not only stands unsubdued and unshaken 
after every assault, but the vain rage of its 
adversaries has been subservient to its ex- 
tension and its triumphs. As a matter of 
history, the progress of Christianity is at 
least astonishing , as the fulfilment of many 
prophecies, it is evidently miraculous. 

In closing even this brief and very imper- 
fect summary of the prophecies relative to 
the Christian faith and to its author, are we 
not authorized to consider ancient prophecy 
as bearing testimony to Jesus as the Saviour; 
the time and the place of the birth of Christ ; 
the tribe and family from which he was de- 
scended ; his life, his character, his sufferings, 
and his death; the nature of his doctrine, and 
the fate of his religion ; — that it was to pro- 
ceed from Jerusalem , that the Jews would 
reject it ; that it would be opposed and per- 
secuted at first ; that kings would nevertheless 
acknowledge its divine authority ; and that it 
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would spread throughout many a nation, 
even to the uttermost parts of the earth? 
Why, then, were so many prophecies 
delivered? Why, from the calling of Abra- 
ham to the present time, have the Jews been 
separated, as a peculiar people, from all the 
nations of the earth? Why, from the age 
of Moses to that of Malachi, during the space 
of a thousand years, did a succession of 
prophets arise, all testifying of a Saviour 
that was to come? Why was the book of 
prophecy sealed for nearly four hundred 
years before the coming of Christ? Why 
is ‘there still, to this day, undisputed, if not 
miraculous evidence of the antiquity of all 
these prophecies, -by their being sacredly 
preserved, in every age, in the custody and 
guardianship of the enemies of Christianity ? 
hy was such a multitude of facts foretold 
that are applicable to Christ and to him 
alone? Why?—but that all this mighty 
preparation might usher in the gospel of 
righteousness, and prepare the way for the 
kingdom of God; and that Christians also, 
in every age, might add to their ‘‘ peace and 
joy in believing” the perfect trust, that 
however great the promises of God may be, 
they still are sure; and that he who spared 
not his own Son, but gave him up for us all, 


will with him also, if his we be, freely give 
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us all things. And if we ever read a book 
for any object, ought we not diligently to 
search the Scriptures, to see how clearly 
they testify of Christ? And ought not 
every word of such testimony to be, like 
all Scripture besides, profitable for doctrine 
and for instruction in righteousness? And 
may it not be profitable ‘for reproof and for 
correction”? to all who mind only earthly 
things— who are eager to seek after un- 
profitable knowledge — who could talk, with 
all volubility, of the temporal concerns of 
others or their own —who could expatiate 
freely, perhaps, on the properties of a beast, 
the quality of their food, or the beauty of a 
garment — and who, although they have had 
the Bible constantly beside them, have, for 
many a year, remained ignorant of the value 
of the treasure it contains, or of the fulness of 
the testimony which God has given of his son? 
None surely would any longer wilfully refrain 
from searching the Scriptures to see how they 
testify of Jesus, or from seeking the words 
of eternal life which may be found in them, 
were they to lay to heart the thought that 
the second coming of Christ to judge the 
quick and the dead, is as certain as that 
the prophetic tidings of his first advent — 
once heard afar off —have already proved 
true. 
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THE BIBLE. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


" CHAPTER L. 


BIRTH OF CHRIST. — TEMPTATION. — ENTERS ON HIS MINISTRY. 


Tue historical part of the New Testa- 
ment is contained in the four Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; and, in 
avery particular manner, claims the most 
serious attention of every person, as it con- 
veys to us the blessed tidings of our recov- 
ering that happy state which our first par- 
ents forfeited in paradise. Indeed, the 
New Testament is the best commentary on 
the Old. By 
both together, with all the parallel passages 
marked only in the margin of our com- 
mon Bibles, an infinitely greater knowledge 
of Scripture will generally be acquired 
than is commonly either thought of or be- 
lieved. The truth is, there is so great a 
unity in all the parts of the Bible —such 
an intimate connection in its matter, phrase- 
ology, doctrines, facts, and the like — so 
many allusions made from one passage to 
another, that there is scarcely a question 
connected with biblical interpretation that 
may not, by this means only, be very safely 
and satisfactorily determined. 

In_ passing from the contemplation of 
Jewish affairs to the glorious objects pre- 
sented to our notice in the New Testament, 
we seem to emerge from dreary and uncom- 
fortable shades, into the cheerful light of 
day ; and leave, without regret, a road ren- 
dered tedious by Jewish ceremonies, 
crowded with human traditions, and encum- 
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bered with heathen altars, to pursue the 
open path marked out by the reforming 
hand of the Son or Gop. 

From an early period after the fall of 
man, a gracious intimation had been given of 
God’s intention to visit the world by a 
Divine Person, who should restore sinners 
from their ruined condition, destroy the 
power of death and hell, and lead his fol- 
lowers to eternal felicity. Promises to this 
effect were, from season to season, given to 
God’s chosen people ; this great object held 
a place in all the predictions of the prophets, 
and was shadowed forth in all the types and 
ceremonies of the Jewish law. The char- 
acter of this sacred Messenger was drawn 
with sufficient clearness, to render him 
desirable with all the truly pious, and to dis- 
tinguish him, when come, to the view of 
every humble and earnest inquirer. 

It was about four thousand years after 
the creation of the world, and when the 
Roman empire having gained the ascendancy 
over all nations, a universal peace had 
taken place; while Augustus Ozesar was 
emperor at Rome, and Herod, by Czesar’s 
authority, had been made king of Judea; 
that the period arrived for the fulfilment of 
these gracious promises, in the birth of 
“the Prince of Peace.”” A general expec- 
tation seems to have prevailed among the 
Jews, that about this time the great Deliv- 
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erer was to make his appearance ; nor are 
there wanting evidences, that such an event 
was looked for, even in the gentile or 
heathen world. ms 

But though the train of divine provi- 
dence had all along tended to this object, 
the appearance of the expected Redeemer, 
as we shall see, was not to be marked by 
earthly pomp. On the contrary, as if God 
would show his utter disregard of what poor 
depraved mortals so highly esteem, ‘‘ the 
King of glory ”’ was to be ushered into the 
world in the most obscure condition ; while 
divine honor and heavenly attention were 
to supply the place of vain and empty 
worldly grandeur: the carnal and the high- 
minded were to be disappointed in their 
calculations, while humble, pious souls were 
to rejoice in his salvation. 


As an introduction to the event about to | 


take place, an angel appeared to a priest 
named Zacharias (while offering incense in 
the temple), informing him that he should 
have a son, who was to be called John: 
that this child should be filled with the 
Holy Ghost from his birth; and that he 
should be the forerunner of the Lord from 
heaven, in order to prepare his way. Zach- 
arias, though a righteous man, being, with 
his wife Elisabeth, far advanced in years, 
seemed to hesitate through unbelief; where- 
upon the angel, declaring his name to be 
Gabriel, assured the priest that he should 


be ‘‘dumb, and not able to speak,”’ till the | 


fulfilment of this prediction; thus at once 
confirming the truth of the message, and 
chastising the unbelief of Zachaxias. 

In the sixth month from this period of 


* The Gospel of St. Luke mentions the fact, 
that, about the time of the birth of Christ, an 
edict was issued by the Roman emperor to have 
an enrolment or census taken in Palestine. This 
is stated to have been dune when Cyrenius (Qui- 
rinius) was governor of Syria. A chronological 
difficulty is found in connection with the state- 
ment of Luke, arising from the time when it is 
alleged that Cyrenius was governor, who, accord- 
ing to Josephus, entered upon his presidency some 
eight or ten years subsequently to the birth of 
Christ. 

Several hypotheses have been offered for the 
solution of the difficulty referred to, i.e., the 
apparent discrepancy between the account of 
Josephus and that of Luke. Bat without giy- 
ing these various solutions, some of which are 
very plausible, if not entirely satisfactory, it will 
answer the purpose of this note to refer to one 
approved by Dr. P. Schaff in the words following ; 
viz., “the assumption that Cyrenius (Quirinius) 
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time, the angel Gabriel was sent to’ a virgin 
of the house of David, whose name was 
Mary ; a poor young woman, promised in 
marriage to Joseph, a carpenter, who was 
likewise of the house of David ; that royal 
family being, at this time, reduced to a low 
condition. Saluting the highly-favored vir- 
gin, the angel made known to her that she 
should bear a son, whose name should be 
called Jusus; that God would give him the 
throne of David, and a kingdom without 
end; and that this holy child should be 
produced by the power of the Divine 
Spirit; on account of which he should be 
called ‘‘ the Son of God.” 

Shortly after this wonderful occurrence, 
Elisabeth was honored by a visit from 
Mary, who was her near relation, and both _ 
of them, in,a divine rapture, rejoiced and 
praised God, on account of the approaching 
visitation of mercy and grace toward his 
people. Nor was it long before Zacharias 
witnessed, in the birth of John, the fulfil- 
ment of the angel’s prediction; and having 
his tongue loosed, he straightway employed 
it in divine praises, and in prophesying the 
dawn of the gospel-day. 

In the mean time, the angel of the Lord, 
appearing to Joseph in a dream, removed 
from his mind all suspicion with respect to 
the character of Mary his espoused wife ; 
shortly after which, m consequence of a 
decree from the Roman emperor, for the 
taxing (or enrolling) of all his subjects, in 
the several cities of their respective fami- 
lies,* Joseph and Mary repaired together to 


Bethlehem,t the city of David, to whose 


family they both belonged. The inn at this 


was twice governor of Syria, once three years 
before Christ down to the birth of Christ (A.U. 
750-753), and about Six to eleven years after the 
birth of Christ (760). A double legation of Qui- 
rinius in Syria has recently been made almost 
certain by purely antiquarian researches from two 
independent testimonies, viz., from a passage in 
Tacitus (Annales iii. 48), as interpreted by A. W. 
Zumpt, and from an old monumental inscription 
discovered between the Villa Hadriani and the Via 
Tiburtina, which, according to the celebrated anti- 
quarians Mommsen and Bergman, must be referred 
to Quirinius, and which teaches his second govern- 
orship.” — Lange’s Commentary on Luke, p. 32. 
A. 


+ A city of Judah, situated on an eminence 
overlooking Tekoah, at the distance of nine miles 
south, and about six miles south-west, of Jerusa- 
lem. It was also called Ephrath (Gen. xxxv. 
16-19) and Ephratah (Ruth iv.11). Though a 
city of no great note, it was celebrated as the 
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place being crowded with strangers, there 
was found no other accommodation for this 
humble pair, than a stable; and here the 
long-promised infant was born, and, being 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes, was laid in a 
manger.* 


Such were the lowly circumstances under 
which the divine Saviour made his appear- 
ance in our world. But though disregarded 
by men, his birth passed not unnoticed nor 
unsung by angels. The event was made 
known to a company of shepherds, by one 


birthplace of David (1 Sam. xvi. 1), and it be- 
came famous as the birthplace of the Messiah 
(Mic. v. 2; Matt. ii. 5-8). The village of Beth- 
lehem, in 1784, was supposed to contain six hun- 
dred men capable of bearing arms; but war and 
tyrannical government have reduced it to a mis- 
erable condition. Mr. Whiting, an American 
missionary, visited it in 1834, when it had just 
suffered severely from oppressive despotism; and 


he passed over the ruins of houses and fields that 
had just then been demolished, and parks of olive 
and fig trees which had been cut down by order 
of the pacha, for the alleged rebellion and flight. 
It is now called Beet-la-hm, and contains about 
3,000 professing Christians. 


* There has been not a little discussion among 
critics and commentators as to the meaning of the 


words inn and manger, referred to in the account 
of Christ’s nativity. It is generally conceded that 
by inn is to be understood a caravansary or kahn 
in which travellers are simply lodged. 

In respect to the meaning of the word manger, 
greater diversity of opinion has prevailed. Many 
think it was an enclosed space either in front or 
behind the house, which agrees with the primary 
sense of the word. Others adopt the signification 
stable, which is thought to be confirmed by the 
authority of many of the early fathers, who call 
the place of Christ’s nativity a cave. They, how- 
ever, make @ distinction between cave and man- 
ger, understanding by the latter a crib. Dr. 
Bloomfield thinks that manger means a hovel or 
shed covered over head, but open on one side, which, 
in a climate like that of Judwa, would be no bad 
shelter. 
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BETHLEHEM, 


Dr. W. M. Thomson, in the account of his 
visit to Bethlehem, contained in “ The Land and 
the Book,” referring to the prevailing tradition 
that the place of the nativity of the Saviour was a 
cave, says, “It is not impossible, to say the least, 
but that the apartment in which our Saviour was 
born was in fact a cave. It is my impression that 
the birth actually took place in an ordinary house 
of some common peasant, and that the babe was 
laid in one of the mangers, such as are still found 
in the dwellings of the farmers of this region. 

It is common to find two sides of the one 
room, where the native farmer resides with his 
cattle, fitted up with these mangers, which are 
made of small stones and mortar, in the shape of 
a box. When cleaned up, as they often are in 
summer, they do very well to lay little babes in. 
Our own children have slept in them.” — A. B, 
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of these celestial messengers, who was sud- 
denly joined by a multitude of the heavenly 
hosts, praising God, and saying, ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.”’ ‘This intelligence, thus 
wonderfully communicated, carried the shep- 
herds in haste to view the infant, and pro- 
duced a report which struck with astonishment 
all who heard it. 

In conformity with the Jewish law, the 
child Jesus was circumcised, at eight days 
old, and, some time afterward, presented 
before the Lord, in the temple at Jerusalem. 
On this occasion, two memorable testimonies 
were borne to his character, as the Messiah. 
Old Simeon, a devout man, who waited for 
the consolation of Israel, took the holy infant 
in his arms, and blessing God, said, ‘‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word; for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation ! ’? — while Anna, an aged 
widow of great piety, coming into the temple 
at the same time, ‘‘gave thanks likewise 
unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them 
that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” 

In the mean time a new and uncommon 
star had appeared in the heavens, which 
served as a signal that the star of Jacob had 
arisen upon the world, and as a guide to 
certain persons called ‘‘ wise men,’’ who 
came from the East to Jerusalem, to inquire 
after him who was ‘“‘ born king of the Jews.” 
When Herod the king had received informa- 
tion of these things, he determined, if possi- 
ble, to crush at once the child whom he 
considered as the rival of his family. Ac- 
cordingly, he requested of the wise men, 
that when they had found the object of their 
search, they should bring him word, that he 
also might join in paying him adoration. 

On leaving Jerusalem, the Eastern sages 
found, to their joy, that the star which they 
had seen before they set out on their journey, 
had again appeared! It now became their 
guide to Bethlehem, and stood over the 
house where the holy family at this time. 
resided. Having worshipped, the wonderful 
babe, and, according to the Eastern custom, 
made an offering of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh ; and being warned in a dream of 
Herod’s bloody intention, “they departed 
into their own country another way.’ The 
tyrant, thus baffled in his purpose, caused all 
the children to be destroyed in Bethlehem 
and the neighboring country, ‘from two 
years old and under;” but Joseph had 
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received timely notice by an angel, and the 
heaven-protected infant was now in Egypt. 

The death of Herod (who was succeeded 
by his son Archelaus) being made known to 
Joseph, by an angel he returned with Mary 
and the young child, and dwelt in Nazareth, 
a city of Galilee, where “the child grew and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom ; 
and the grace of God was upon him.” 
From this place Joseph, the supposed father, 
and Mary, the mother of Jesus, went yearly 
to Jerusalem, té the feast of the passover. 
On one of these occasions, when he was 
twelve years old, having accompanied them 
to the feast, he was left behind, on the return 
of his parents, who travelled a day’s journey 
under the supposition that Jesus was In com- 
pany with some of their relations. 

When, however, after discovering their 
mistake, they returned to the city to make 
inquiry, he was found in the temple, “ sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them, and asking them questions,”’ while the 
uncommon wisdom of his youthful mind 
astonished all who heard him. ‘‘ Wist ye 
not,” said he to his parents, when they had 
thus found him, ‘“‘that I must be about my 
Father’s business?’ He then went down 
with them to Nazareth, and was subject to 
them ; ‘‘ increasing in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” 

While thus the early part of the life of 
Jesus was spent at Nazareth in Galilee, 
John, who was designed as his forerunner in 
the ministry, was raised to maturity in that 
part of Judeeaw which was called the desert, 
or the wilderness. In this retired situation, 
in the reign of Tiberius Ceesar, Pontius 
Pilate being governor of Judea, Herod, 
tetrarch of Galilee, and Annas and Caiaphas 
being high-priests, John received a divine 
commission ; in consequence of which, he 
went forth into the country about Jordan, 
preaching the necessity of repentance for the 
remission of sins; exhorting the people to 
the practice of righteousness ; directing their 
attention to the Messiah, who was shortly to 
follow him ; and baptizing all who gave evi- 
dence of the power of his doctrine on their 
hearts; hence he was called ‘‘ John the 
Baptist.” 

The appearance of this preacher, who was 
clothed in raiment of camel’s hair, with a 
leathern girdle about his loins ; the doctrines 
which he so earnestly inculeated ; and the 
strict sanctity and self-denial of his life, ex- 
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cited great attention among the people, and 
drew crowds to his baptism. In the mean 
time, to the multitudes who attended his 
ministry, he failed not to declare the superi- 
ority of the approaching Messiah ; informing 
the people, that while he himself baptized 
with water only, a mightier One would come 
after him, who should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost. 

While John was thus employed, Jesus, 
who had hitherto lived in retirement, being 
now about thirty years of age, made his 
appearance at the River Jordan, and claimed 
the ordinance of baptism at the hands of his 
servant. On this occasion, God was pleased 
to introduce his Son to the world; for upon 
his being baptized, and going up out of the 
water, the heavens were opened, the Holy 
Ghost descended upon him like a dove, and 
the voice of the eternal Father proclaimed, 
*“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.”’ 

Immediately after this solemnity, Jesus 
was conducted, by an impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, into the wilderness, where, in a state 
of seclusion from the world, he spent forty 
days in fasting and communion with God, as 
a preparation for the great work of the 
ministry, which he was about to undertake. 
Here he was assaulted with three powerful 
temptations from the devil, each of which 
was repelled by an appeal to the written 
word of God. 

First, he was tempted to turn stones into 
bread, that he might thus at once prove his 
power, as the Son of God, and allay his 
hunger. But he answered, ‘ It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” Secondly, the devil requested that 
he would prove himself to be under the pro- 
tection of Heaven, by casting himself down 
from the pinnacle (or battlements) of the 
temple ; but Christ showed the wickedness 
of tempting, or rashly presuming on divine 
providence, by answering, ‘‘It is written, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
Thirdly, he was promised by this impudent 
tempter, all the kingdoms of the world, if 
he would fall down and worship him, to 
which, with holy indignation, Jesus answered, 
‘Get thee hence, Satan; for it is written, 


* Cana of Galilee is a village, consisting 
of a few miserable huts. The ground rises 
gently toward the village: it is stony, and 
partially covered with short grass: olive-trees 
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Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve.”’ 

The infernal enemy, thus baffled in all his 
attempts, was compelled to leave the con- 
queror ; angels came and ministered to his 
wants; and Jesus went forth from his re- 
tirement, to enter on the glorious work of 
blessing, reforming, and redeeming lost 
man. 

While the Redeemer was thus secluded 
from the world, the report of John’s ministry 
and baptism having excited the notice of the 
Jewish council, messengers were sent from 
that body to learn who this strange char- 
acter might be. To their inquiry on this 
point, John answered, that he was not the 
Christ, nor the prophet Elijah (who in their 
opinion was to revisit the earth) ; but that 
he was come as ‘the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, make straight the way of 
the Lord ’’—according to the prophecy of 
Isaiah ; declaring, at the same time, that 
there was one who had appeared among the 
people, the latchet of whose shoes he was not 
worthy to loose. 

On the next day, Jesus having now re- 
turned from the desert, John saw him ap- 
proaching, and took occasion to point him 
out to the people, under the character of 
‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world ;”? announcing him as the 
person of whose coming he had before given 
notice, and testifying, in plain and positive 
terms, that he was the Son of God. Again, 
on the following day, looking on the divine 
Saviour as he was walking at some little dis. 
tance, he repeated his former expression, 
‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God!’’ in consequence 
of which, two of John’s disciples attached 
themselves to Christ, and became his fol- 
lowers. 

One of these disciples was Andrew ; the 
other, though not named, was probably John, 
who afterward wrote one of the Gospels, and 
is distinguished by the title of ‘the beloved 
disciple.’ Shortly afterward they were 
joined by three others, viz., Simon Peter 
(who is called Cephas) ; Philip, of Beth- 
saida; and Nathanael, of whom Jesus testi- 
fied that he was an Israelite, indeed, in whom 
there was no guile. With these disciples 
our Lord attended a marriage in Cana* of 


grow there. The hills in the distance are 
gray and barren. The ruins of a church are 
shown to the traveller: it is said to have been 
erected by the Empress Helena on: the spot where 
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Galilee, where he wrought his first public 
miracle, by turning water into wine; thus 
supplying the need of the guests, and con- 
firming the faith of his disciples. 

From Cana, Jesus went to Capernaum, 
a city of Galilee ; and thence, after a short 
stay, to Jerusalem, where he attended the 
feast of the passover, for the first time after 
his entrance into the ministry. Oa this 
occasion he found the temple occupied as a 
place of traffic by some who sold oxen, sheep, 
and doves, for the sacrifices, and by others 
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who accommodated the traders by changing 
money. Filled with holy indignation to see 
the house of God thus profaned, he drove 
them forth from the temple with a scourge of 
small cords, pouring opt the money of the 
exchangers, and overturning the tables at 
which they were sitting. 

The miracles which were performed by our 
Lord, during this feast of the passover, in- 
duced numbers to believe in him, and excited 
the attention of many others. Among these 
was Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, who 


.the nuptial feast was celebrated, of which we have 
an account in John ii.:1-10; and there is also 
exhibited a stone vessel, which is gravely said to 
have been one of those used on that occasion. 
When Dr. Clarke visited Cana, in walking among 
the ruins, he observed large massy pots of stone, 
answering to the description given by the evange- 
list. They were not preserved or exhibited as 
relics, but were lying about, disregarded by the 
modern inhabitants, as antiquities with the use of 
which they were unacquainted. From their ap- 
pearance, and the number of them, it is quite 


evident that the practice of keeping water in large | 


stone pots, each holding from eighteen to twenty- 
seven gallons, was once common in this country. 
About a quarter of a mile from the village is a 
spring of delicious water, close to the road, whence 
all the water is taken for the supply of the inhab- 
itants. Here pilgrims usually halt, as the source 
of the water which our Saviour, by his first mira- 
cle, converted into wine. “ At such places, it is 
usual to meet, either shepherds reposing with their 
flocks, or caravans halting to drink. There being 
a few olive-trees near the spot, travellers alight, 
spread their carpets, and, having filled their pipes, 


Egyptian potters at work. (From an ancient Egyptian 
painting, at Thebes. Champollion.) 


generally smoke tobacco and take coffee; always 
preferring Siem in those places to the accommo- 
dations which are offered in the villages. While 
Mr. Rae Wilson was sitting upon the shattered 
wall which enclosed “the well of Cana, six fe- 
males, having their faces veiled, came down to the 
well, each carrying on her head a pot for the 


purpose of being filled with water.” ‘“ These 
vessels are formed of clay, hardened by the heat 
of the sun, and are of a globular shape and large 
at the mouth, not unlike the bottles used in our 
country for holding vitriol, but not so large. 
Many of them have handles attached to the sides: 
and it was a wonderful coincidence with Scripture, 
that the vessels appeared to contain much about 
the same quantity as those which, the evangelist 


Modern Egyptian potter. (From an original sketch.) 

informs us, were employed on occasion of the cel- 
cbration of the marriage which was honored by 
the Saviour’s presence; viz., three firkins, of 
about twelve gallons each. It is a further re- 
markable circumstance, that, in the’ Holy Land, 
it rarely happens that men are employed for the 
purpose of drawing water; but it is a duty en- 
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Early Egyptian and Assyrian pottery. (Brit. Museum.) 


tirely devolving on the females, and shows strongly 
that such a practice has been continued from the 
earliest ages.” (Gen. xxi. 31, xxiv. 11-30. Exod: 
ii. 16.) The females were barefooted, and very 
miserable. They were all veiled with a larze 
cate sheet which they wrapped in folds around 
them. 
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made a visit to Jesus by night, in order to 
have a private conference with him on the 
subject of his doctrines and the nature of 
that kingdom which had been lately spoken 
of. ‘ 

In answer, therefore, to his first address, 
the great Teacher assured him that it was 
absolutely necessary, in order to the enjoy- 
ment of the kingdom of God, that a man 
should be ‘‘born again;’’ or that such a 
renewal of the heart should be experienced as 
might be termed ‘‘a new birth.”’ Having fur- 
ther informed him that this divine change was 
to be effected by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, our Lord went on to instruct him in 
the doctrine of salvation, by faith in the Son 
of God; and closed his discourse by showing 
the difference between the follower of evil 
and the follower of truth —a discourse which, 
eventually, appears to have made a salutary 
impression on the mind of Nicodemus. 

The passover being ended, Jesus left 
Jerusalem and went into other parts of 
Judea, where he employed his disciples in 
baptizing, and was followed by great num- 
bers of people; and when an account of 
this was brought to John the Baptist, that 
faithful herald, so far from being displeased 
at the rising glory of his Master, rejoiced in 
the prospect, and again took the occasion to 
set forth the superior excellence of the person 
and ministry of the Son of God. 

The course of John was now near its 
close ; for about this time, having reproved 
Herod for taking away his brother Philip’s 
wife, he was imprisoned by the tetrarch, and 
not long after was, by his order, put to death. 
A more particular account of this event will 
be given hereafter. In the mean time, Jesus 
departed from Judza on a journey to Gali- 
lee ; and passing in his way through the 
country of Samaria, he held a conversation 
-with a woman of that country, which pro- 
duced a happy change in her character, and 
through her means many of the Samaritans 
were brought to hear his word, and to believe 
in him as the promised Messiah. 

Arriving in Galilee, he proclaimed ‘‘ the 
gospel of the kingdom of God” to the peo- 


* A city of Zebulon in Galilee, about seventy 
miles north of Jerusalem: it stood low in public 
estimation for the character of its inhabitants 
(John i. 46), yet it became famous as the residence 
of Jesus until he entered on his ministry (Matt. i. 
23; Luke ii. 51, iv.16). Nazareth still exists with 
a population of from 3,000 to 4,000, some of 
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ple, many of whom were disposed to receive 
the heavenly message; and being humbly 
and earnestly applied to by a nobleman in 
behalf of his son, who was sick at Caper- 
naum, the compassionate Saviour gave the 
healing word, and the young man was re- 
stored. 

While in the country of Galilee (where, 
we are told, he had come “ in the power of 
the spirit’’), Jesus entered into a synagogue 
at Nazareth, and stood up to read. The 
book of the prophecy of Isaiah was delivered 
to him, and he opened to a prediction which 
pointed immediately to himself. This pas- 
sage, he declared to the congregation, was 
that day fulfilled. Butsome of his remarks 
gave such offence to the Nazarenes, that they 
violently thrust him out, and led him to the 
brow of the mountain on which the city 
stood, designing to cast him down headlong 
from the precipice. This, however, he 
miraculously avoided, by passing through the 
midst of them and going his way. 

Leaving Nazareth* after this outrage, 
Jesus took up his abode in Capernaum, 
where he went on to preach the necessity of 
repentance as a preparation for that divine 
kingdom which was now at hand. Here, as 
he walked by the Sca of Galilee, he saw 
Simon Peter, and Andrew his brother, who 
were fishermen, and who™it seems had re- 
turned for awhile to their former employ- 
ment. ‘These he now called to become his 
constant attendants, as well as James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, whom he found 
engaged in the same occupation. 

These fishermen (who were henceforward 
to be employed in catching men) let down 
their nets at the direction of Christ, and 
enclosed such a multitude of fish as struck 
them with astonishment and awe; and hay- 
ing brought their vessels to the land, they 
forsook all and followed their Master. 

The ministry of our Lord at Capernaum 
was marked with signal and wonderful in- 
stances of his power and goodness. While 
he was in the synagogue, there appeared a 
man in the congregation possessed with the 
spirit of a demon, who cried out in a fearful 


whom are Mohammedans, but mostly of several 
sects of ignorant and superstitious professors of 
Christianity. The Roman Catholics have a church 
here called the “ Church of the Annunciation,” 
the most magnificent of any in the land, except 
that at Jerusalem. 
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manner, and acknowledged him to be “‘ the 
Holy One of God.”” At the word of Jesus 
the man was straightway released from the 
fury of this foul spirit. Coming from 
the synagogue into the house of Simon 
Peter, he found the mother of Peter’s wife 
lying ill of a fever, and taking her by, the 
hand ‘‘ he rebuked the fever,’’ which imme- 
diately left her, and she arose restored to 
health. 

The fame of these miracles drew together 
in the evening great numbers of people, who 
thronged the house where Jesus had taken 
up his lodging, bringing with them those 
that ‘“‘were sick with divers diseases,’’ and 
“many that were possessed with devils,” 
toward all of whom the gracious Saviour 
manifested the kindness of his heart by 
delivering them from their various maladies. 
The voice of fame, however, did not occasion 
our Lord to forget the exercises of devotion, 
nor did his labors cause him to neglect them ; 
for we are told that, rising up early the next 
morning, ‘he departed into a solitary place, 
and there prayed.” 

The blessings of the ministry and miracles 
of Christ were not confined to Capernaum. 
‘‘ He went about all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
. sickness and afl manner of disease among 
the people.’’ His fame also went through- 
out the country of Syria, whence they 
brought the afflicted to experience the effects 
of his healing power. ‘‘ And there followed 
him,” we are told, ‘great multitudes of 
people, from Galilee, and from Decapolis, 
and from Jerusalem, and from Judeea, and 
from beyond Jordan.” 

But though our Redeemer was thus com- 
passionate to the bodies of men, to heal their 
souls and to reform their conduct was his 
great object. He availed himself, therefore, 
of the opportunity which the vast crowd col- 
lected together now afforded to deliver a 
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discourse, which is generally termed ‘‘ the 
sermon on the mount,’’ —a discourse replete 
with those heavenly doctrines and precepts 
which form so distinguishing a character of 
his holy religion. 

On coming down from the mountain, be 
was addressed by a man afflicted with the 
leprosy, in compliance with whose humble 
petition Jesus put forth his hand and healed 
him. Afterward he entered again into 
Capernaum, where he was attended by 
crowds, who came to hear him and to be 
cured of their diseases. Among others, a 
man sick of the palsy was brought forward, 
but because of the multitude about the 
door he was let down on his bed through the 
roof of the house. This remarkable in- 
stance of faith met the approbation of our 
Lord, who pronounced the cure of the sick 
man by saying, ‘‘ Son, be of good cheer ; 
thy sins be forgiven thee.”’ 

Some of the scribes and Pharisees who 
were present on this occasion considered this 
declaration as blasphemy; but, to show them 
that he had indeed the power to forgive sins, 
Jesus addressed the paralytic man, saying, 
‘ Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy 
way into thine house.” The word of Christ 
was immediately obeyed, and ‘he departed 
to his own house, glorifying God.” Shortly 
after this wonderful event, Matthew (other- 
wise called Levi), a publican, or tax-gatherer, 
was called by Christ to become his disciple 
and attendant ; and such was the influence 
of this call that he immediately left his em- 
ployment and followed Jesus. 

The time of the passover* being now 
again near at hand, Jesus went up to Jerusa- 
lem, in order to be present at the feast. Here 
he perfornied a remarkable cure on a poor 


_afflicted man, who had labored under an 


infirmity for thirty-eight years. This help- 

less creature was lying near a pool called 

Bethesda,t to which numbers of diseased 

persons resorted, on account of a super- 
ae 


* This is simply called, by the evangelist, “a 
feast of the Jews ;” though it seems probable that 
it was the feast of the passover. 

{ Breruespa, the Hebrew name of a reservoir 
or tank, with five “porches,” close upon the 
sheep-gate or “market” in Jerusalem (John v. 
2). The porches — 7. e., cloisters or colonnades — 
were extensive enough to accommodate a large 
number of sick and infirm people, whose custom 
it was to wait there for the “ troubling of the wa- 
ter.” Eusebius describes it as existing in his 
time as two pools, the one supplied by the period- 
ical rains, while the water of the other was of a 


reddish color, due, as the tradition then ran, to 
the fact that the flesh of the sacrifices was an- 
ciently washed there before offering. See, how- 
ever, the comments of Lightfoot on this view in 
his Evercit. on St. John, v. 2. Eusebius’ state- 
ment is partly confirmed by the Bordeaux Pil- 
grim (A.D. 333). The large reservoir called 
the Birket Israil, within the walls of the city, close 
by the St. Stephen’s Gate, and under the north- 
east wall of the Haram area, is generally consid- 
ered to be the modern representative of Bethesda. 
The little that can be said on the subject goes 
rather to confirm than to invalidate this tradition. 
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natural virtue produced in the water by the 
- going down of an angel, at certain seasons, 
into the pool. The first who stepped in 
after the stirring of the water was healed of 
his disorder ; but this poor man, having no 
one to assist him at such seasons, still missed 
the opportunity of a cure. The compassion- 
ate Jesus, however, found him, and admin- 
istered to him that relief which he sought in 
vain at the pool of Bethesda. 

It was the sabbath day when this act of 
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mercy was performed ;, and as the Jews saw 
the man who had been healed carrying his — 
bed, they took occasion to find fault, and to 
persecute Jesus as a breaker of the Sabbath. 
This produced a defence on the part of Christ, 
in which we find him declaring himself the 
Son of God — asserting his authority over 
the living and the dead — and appealing to - 
undeniable evidences to prove a establish 
the divine character to which he laid claim. 
Not long after this, our Lord again incur. 


POOL OF BETHESDA. 


red the censure of the Pharisees, for healing 
on the Sabbath. In a synagogue in Galilee, 
he found a man whose right hand was 
withered: he restored the hand to sound- 
ness, and defended his conduct; but his 
arguments, though they confounded his 


adversaries, served to incense them the 
more, and they communed together and 
took counsel how they might destroy him. 

In consequence of these malicious designs, 
Jesus retired to the Sea of Tiberias,* where 
he continued to teach the multitudes that 


One other proposed identification must be noticed, 
viz., that of Dr. Robinson (i. 342, 343), who sug- 
gests the “fountain of the Virgin,” in the valley 
of the Kedron, a short distance above the Pool of 
Siloam. — Smith’s Dictionary. eB 
* REFLECTIONS AT Trpertas.— The com- 
osure which came over my feverish spirits at this 
hear was inexpressibly refreshing : I laid myself 
down upon the ground, and, resting my head 
34 


upon a stone near me, drew a little coolness from 
the soil; while the simple train of reflections 
which naturally sprung up from the scene around 
me added much to my enjoyment. At a great 
distance to the north was the mountainous hori- 
zon, on the summit of which stands Safet, glis- 
tening with its noble castle. It is not improbably 
supposed that our Saviour had this spot in his 
eye, and directed the attention of his disciples to 
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-yesorted to him, and to heal all who were 
diseased. Here too, after having spent a 
whole night in prayer on a mountain, he 
called together his disciples, from among 
whom he chose twelve, ordaining them as 
apostles, or special messengers, who were to 
hold the highest offices in the church, and to 
whom he gave authority not only to preach 
jn his name, but to heal diseases and to cast 
out devils. 


Py \ 
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The names of these twelve apostles were 
Simon, surnamed Peter, and Andrew his 
brother; James and John, the sons of Zeb- 
edee; Philip and Bartholomew; Matthew 
the publican, and Thomas, surnamed Did- 
ymus; James, the son of Alpheus, and 
Judas (or Jude) his brother ;* Simon the 
Canaanite, surnamed Zelotes; and Judas 
Iscariot, who proved the betrayer of his 
Master. 


CHAPTER II. 


MIRACLES. — TRANSFIGURATION. — BLESSES LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Havine appointed the twelve apostles to 
their high office, our Lord, attended by the 
whole company of his disciples and a great 
multitude from different parts, stood in a 
plain, and repeated, in substance, a consid- 
erable part of his sermon on the mount, after 
_ which he entered into Capernaum, where he 
restored to health the servant of a Roman 
centurion,t and then, leaving Capernaum, he 
entered into the city of Nain. 

Hitherto we have seen the great Saviour 
of men displaying his power in healing 
diseases and expelling demons: we are now 
to behold him exercising his authority over 


it, when he said, “ A city that is set on a hill can- 
not be hid;” for it is in full view from the Mount 
of Beatitudes as well as from this place ; and, in- 
deed, seems to command all the country round to 
a great extent. Tracing, at a glance, the margin 
of this simple lake, on the opposite or eastern 
side, the eye rests on the inhospitable country of 
the Gadarenes — inhospitable to this day. But 
that which awakens the tenderest emotions in 
viewing a scene like this is the remembrance of 
One, who, formerly, so often passed this way ; and 
never passed without leaving, by his words and ac- 
tions, some memorial of his divine wisdom and 
love. Here, or in this neighborhood, most of his 
mighty works were done; and in our daily reli- 
gious services we have read, with the most intense 
interest, those passages of the gospel which refer 
to these regions. However uncertain other tradi- 
tional geographical notices may be, here no doubt 
interrupts our enjoyment in tracing the Redeem- 
er’s footsteps. Here Jesus called the sons of 
Zebedee, from mending their nets, to become 
“ fishers of men.” Here he preached to the multi- 
tudes crowding to the water’s edge, himself putting 


pEATH! At the gate of the city of Nain he 
met atrain of mourners, attending the corpse 
of a young man, who was the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow. Jesus had com- 
passion on the disconsolate parent: he spoke 
to her a word of encouragement; and, 
addressing the corpse as it lay on the bier, 
commanded the young man to arise. His 
word was attended with life: ‘‘he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak, and he 
delivered him to his mother.’ 

This astonishing miracle struck the multi- 
tude with awe, and a rumor concerning this 
great prophet “‘went forth throughout all 


off a little from the shore in Simon Peter’s boat. 
But there is not now a single boat upon the lake 
to remind us of its former use. Yonder, cn the 
right must have been the very spot where, in the 
middle of their passage from this side toward Beth- 
saida and Capernaum, the disciples were affrighted 
at seeing Jesus upon the water— when he gently 
upbraided the sinking faith of Peter — when he 
said to the winds and waves, “ Be still!” — and 
the sweet serenity which now rests upon the sur- 
face is the very same stillness which then suc- 
ceeded. Here, finally, it was that Jesus appeared, 
the third time after his resurrectjon, to his dis- 
ciples (John xxi.), and put that question to the 
zealous, backslidden, but repentant Peter, ‘“ Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” — one ques- 
tion thrice repeated; plainly denoting what the 
Saviour requires of all who profess to be his; 
and followed up by that solemn charge, “ Feed 
my lambs— feed my sheep.” 


* Called also Lebbeus, whose surname was 
Thaddeus. 


+ A captain over a hundred soldiers, 
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Judea, and throughout all the region round 
about.”’ In the mean time, the disciples of 
John resorting to their master in prison and 
giving him an account of these miracles, he 
sent two of his disciples to Jesus, with an 
inquiry whether he was indeed the expected 
Messiah. It does not seem probable that 
this step was taken in consequence of any 
doubt in the mind of John; but, for what- 
ever purpose it might have been intended, 
our Lord returned an appropriate answer, 
and then bore his testimony to the character 
of this faithful and eminent servant of God. 

After an awful warning to the cities of 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum— 
where most of his mighty works had been 
done — and a gracious invitation to laboring 
and heavy-laden sinners, to come and find 
rest in his service, our Lord entered into the 
house of Simon, a Pharisee, being invited by 
the owner to eat with him; and here an 
occurrence took place, which served further 
to manifest the abundant grace of the Re- 
deemer’s heart. 

A woman who had been a notorious sinner, 
but who was now a real penitent, humbly 
approached with an alabaster-box of ointment, 
stooped, weeping, at the feet of Jesus, and, 
washing them with her tears, wiped them 
with the hairs of her head, and anointed 
them with the ointment. The condescension 
of Christ in suffering this freedom from a 
person of her character, met the disapproba- 
tion of the Pharisee ; but Jesus showed him 

* Tiberias, one of the principal cities of Gal- 
ilee, was erected by the tetrarch Herod Antipas, 
who gave it this appellation in honor of the Km- 

eror Tiberius. It was this Herod who beheaded 
ae the Baptist (Matt. xiv. 3-11), and who 
sought the life of Curist himself (Luke xiii. 31). 
He probably resided in Tiberias, which may be 
the reason why the Saviour never visited this 
place. It was situated near the Sea of Galilee, on 
a plain of singular fertility, which was greatly 
increased by assiduous cultivation. Josephus 
describes this region as a perfect paradise, blessed 
with a delicious temperature, and producing the 
fruits of every climate under heaven, not at stated 
periods merely, but in endless succession through- 
out the year. The neglect of agriculture in mod- 
ern times has, of course, made it less productive ; 
but the mildness of the climate, and the richness 
of the soil, are still extolled by travellers. When 
the Romans made war upon the Jews, Tiberias 
surrendered without waiting for a siege: on this 
account, the Jews remained unmolested ; and after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, this city became 
eminent for its academy, over which a succession 
of Jewish doctors presided until the fourth cen- 
tury. In the early ages of Christianity, Tiberias 
was an episcopal see: in the seventh century it 
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by a striking parable, the impropriety of his 
censure, and pronounced the sins of the 
penitent woman forgiven. 

After this, accompanied by his twelve 
apostles, ‘‘he went throughout every city 
and village, preaching and showing the glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God.”’ Certain 
women also, ‘‘ who had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities,” attended him, and 
assisted in supplying his wants. Among these © 
was Mary Magdalene, out of whom, we are 
told, he had cast seven devils. 

Having healed a poor creature who was 
blind and dumb, and. possessed by a demon, 
Jesus was accused by the Pharisees, of cast- 
ing out devils through Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils. This wicked and absurd charge 
he clearly confuted ; and warned them that 
their sinful malice in thus sinning against the 
Holy Ghost would never be forgiven. Some 
of the scribes and Pharisees then required. 
of him a sign from heaven; but he refused 
to gratify their vain curiosity; and having 
delivered many solemn admonitions, and 
much divine instruction, he departed to the 
seaside, where he taught the people in a 
series of parables, which he afterward ex- 
pounded more fully to his disciples. 

He who had power over demons, diseases, 
and death, could also control the winds and 
the seas. An instance of this occurred, 
when going on board a vessel with his disci- 
ples, in order to pass over the lake of Tibe- 
rias,* there arose a great tempest, and the ship 


was taken by the Saracens under the caliph Omar; 
and though it passed into the hands of the Chris- 
tians during the crusades, the Mahometans re- 
gained the possession of it toward the close of the 
fourteenth century. Widely scattered ruins of 
walls and other buildings, as well as fragments 
of columns, indicate the ancient extent of Tibe- 
rias. The stone of these ruins is described by the 
Rev. William Jowett as being “ very black, so that 
there is nothing about them of the splendor of 
antiquity — nothing but an air of mourning and 
desolation. In this circumstance they differ so 
greatly from the magnificent antiquities of Egypt 
and Greece, as to leave the most sombre impres- 
sion on the fancy: they are perfectly funereal.” 
The modern town of Tiberias, which is delin- 
eated in our engraving, is, by the natives, called 
Tabaria, or Tabbareeah; it occupies part of the 
site of the ancient city, and is situated at a short 
distance to the west from the Sea of Galilee. It is 
surrounded with walls and towers, which at first 
view are very imposing: on a nearer approach, 
however, their insignificance is apparent. A few 
cannon would put them down in an instant, 
though to an assault from the natives they would 
present, probably, a very long and effectual resist- 
ance. One-fourth of the space within the walls 
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was covered with the waves. In the midst 
of the storm, Jesus was asleep in the hinder 
part of the vessel; but the disciples, over- 
whelmed with fear, broke in upon his slumber, 
erying out, ‘‘ Master, Master, we perish ! 4 
He arose from his pillow, and gently reprov- 
ing their want of faith, ‘‘ rebuked the winds 
and the sea, and there was a great calm !”’ 
_ Arriving in the country of the Gadarenes 
(or Gergesenes), on the other side of the 
lake, he was met by two men, coming out 
from among the tombs, who, though possessed 
with devils, and raging with madness, cried 
out, acknowledging Jesus to be the Son of 
God. From these unhappy creatures he 
expelled the infernal spirits, suffering them, 
’ at their own request, to take possession of a 
herd of swine, which were feeding near the 
seaside ; whereupon the whole herd ran vio- 
lently down into the sea, and perished. 
The loss of the swine, and probably the 
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fear of some other calamity, induced the 
wicked Gadarenes earnestly to request that 
Jesus would leave their country ; and thus 
they lost the benefits and blessings of his 
ministry ; for he accordingly departed from 
the coast of Gadara, and returned to the city 
of Capernaum. 

While in the house of Matthew, who had 
made an entertainment for his master, he 
received an application from the ruler of ‘the 
synagogue, by the name of Jairus, who fell 
at his feet, begging that he would come and 
heal his little daughter, then lying at the 
point of death. Before he arrived at the 
ruler’s house, the spirit of the damsel had 
fled ; but Jesus, taking her by the hand, 
awoke her from the sleep of death, and re- 
stored her to-the astonished and rejoicing 
parents. 

After several other miracles of merey and 
goodness, and a considerable time spent in 


is stated by Dr. Richardson to be unoccupied by 
house or building; and many parts of the town 
are in a ruined and filthy condition. The popu- 
lation has been computed at one thousand five 
hundred or two thousand persons; cighty houses 
are occupied by Christians, and one hundred and 


Fishing-nets and tackle. (From the Nineveh marbles.) 


fifty by Turks, but the largest portion (amounting 
to two hundred) is tenanted by Jews of all nations, 
who come here to spend the rest of their days. 
On the north side of the town, not far from the 
lake, there is a Greek church, the architecture of 
which exhibits much of the character of those 
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sacred edifices which were erected by the Em- 
press Helena: it is said to occupy the identical 
spot on which stood the house of the apostle 
Peter, who, previously to his becoming a disciple 
of Jesus Curist, had been a fisherman on the 
lake. 

The Sea of Galilee, which is seen in the back- 
ground of our engraving, derives its name from 
its situation on the eastern borders of the province 
of Galilee; it was anciently called the Sea of Chin- 
nereth, or Chinneroth (Num. xxxiv. 11; Josh. 
xii. 3), from its vicinity to a town of that name. 
In 1 Mace. xi. 67, it is called the water of Gen- 
nesar, and in Luke y. 1, the Lake of Gennesaret, 
from the neighboring Jand of that name. Its most 
common appellation is the Sea of Tiberias, from 
the contiguous town of Tiberias, which has been 
described in the preceding paragraphs. 


Egyptian fisherman. (From a painting.) 


This capacious lake is from twelve to fifteen 
miles in length, and from six to nine in breadth ; 
along the shore its depth varies, and in some parts 
it may be sixty feet. The water is perfectly fresh, 
and is used by the inhabitants of Tiberias to drink, 
and for every culinary purpose. The waters of the 
northern part of this lake abound with delicious 
fish. It is remarkable that there is not a single 
boat of any description on the Sea of Tiberias at 
present, although it is evident from fhe gospel his- 
tory: that it was much navigated in the time of 
Jesus Christ. 
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proclaiming the good news of salvation, 
m different parts of the country, where he 


observed the multitudes as sheep without a 


shepherd, Jesus determined that the gospel 


should be more diffusively published.  Ac- 


cordingly, having called together his twelve 
apostles, and addressed them with a discourse 
filled with suitable instruction, advice, and 
encouragement, he sent them forth, by two 
and two, to preach the kmgdom of God 
among ‘‘the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,” and to work miracles through his 


power. 


‘ 
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Thus commissioned, the apostles went for- 
ward into the work; nor did their master 
remain inactive: ‘‘ He departed thence, to 
teach and to preach ’’ in the different. cities 
of the Jews. 

In the mean time, John the Baptist had 
ended: his mortal race, having fallen a sacri- 
fice to the pride of Herod, and the cruelty 
of his unlawful wife Herodias. At Herod’s 
birth-night feast, the daughter of this Hero-— 
dias so pleased the king, by her expertness 
in dancing, that he promised, with an oath, 
to give her whatsoever she might ask. The 


LAKE AND TOWN OF TIBERIAS, 


occasion was seized by the wicked Herodias, 
who instructed her daughter to ask the head 
of John the Baptist. This was accordingly 
done; and the bloody gift was presented to 
the damsel in a charger. 

On the return of the twelve apostles, and 
their report to Christ, he took them with him 
to a desert place, there to spend some little 
time ‘in retirement. Thither, however, the 
people quickly followed him; and in this 
wilderness, the situation of the multitude 
drew forth a new instance of the Redeemer’s 
power and goodness. They were without 


food, and likely to suffer for the want of it, 
But a lad present having five barley loaves 
and two small fishes, these were so increased, 
under the wonder-working hands of Christ, 
that five thousand men, besides a number of 
women and children, were amply supplied, 
and twelve baskets were filled with the frag- 
ments which remained. 

This miracle, so pleasing to the multitude, 
produced a determination, on their part, to 
make Christ a temporal king ; but, far from 
acceding to these views, he dismissed the 
crowd, and sending his disciples on before 
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him, in a vessel, he retired to a mountain, 
and spent the evening in prayer. 

While Jesus was thus engaged in secret 
devotion, the disciples were tossed on the 
water by a tempestuous wind. But about 
the fourth watch of the night (or three 
o'clock in the morning), they saw him 
approaching the vessel, walking on the waves. 
Struck with the sight of what appeared to 
them to be a spirit, “‘ they cried out for fear.”’ 
But Jesus quickly removed their apprehen- 
sions; and Peter, in the forwardness of his 
heart, obtained leave to meet him on the 
water. Soon, however, his fear overpowered 
his faith, and, beginning to sink, he was 
dependent on the hand of his master for 
deliverance from death. 

Landing on the coast of Genesareth, 
Jesus was, in a little time, surrounded by 
numbers bringing the sick in beds, to be 
healed. In the mean time, many of the 
people who had been miraculously fed by 
Christ, followed him to the city of Caper- 
naum. But Jesus, taking occasion to reprove 
their selfish motives, directed their attention 
to that food which would nourish the soul; 
declaring himself to be the bread of God 
which came down from heaven, to give life 
_ tothe world. The heavenly discourse which 
he delivered, gave offence to some of his 
carnal followers, while it exhibited the only 
' means of restoring lost sinners to spiritual 
life and eternal felicity. 

After reproving the Pharisees for their 
hypocritical attention to mere external cere- 
monies, while they overlooked inward purity 
and a righteous conduct, we find our Lord 
departing into the borders of Tyre and Sidon. 
Here, at the humble entreaty of a Syrophoo- 
hician woman, in behalf of her daughter, 
who was grievously distressed by a demon, 
he delivered the afflicted creature from her 
calamity ; and then, leaving these coasts, 
came near to the Sea of Galilee, where, 
for a while, he rested himself on a moun- 
tain, 

To this place the multitudes quickly 
resorted, bringing with them the lame, the 
blind, the dumb, the maimed} and many 
- others, and laying them at the feet of Jesus 
to be healed. Here, too, his power and com- 
passion were again manifested, in a miracu- 
lous supply of food ; the fainting multitude, 
to the number of four thousand, beside 
women and children, being fed from .seven 
loaves and a few small fishes; and seven 
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basketfuls of the fragments being afterward 
gathered up. 

From the place above mentioned, Jesus 
passed over to Dalmanutha, in the coasts of 
Magdala, where he was beset by the Phart 
sees and Sadducees, who demanded of him 
a sign from heaven, but met as they deserved, 
with a refusal and reproof. Going thence to 
the city of Bethsaida, he restored a blind 
man to sight ; after which, we find him visit- 
ing the towns of Czesarea Philippi. In this 
journey our Lord entered into a private 
conversation with his disciples, on the subject 
of his own person and character; and from 
that time began to give them some intimation 
concerning his approaching sufferings, and 
his resurrection from the dead. 

The disciples had heretofore seen their 
Lord, great indeed in power, but lowly in 
appearance. It remained for some of them 
to witness a splendor in his person, infinitely 
transcending the pomp of the greatest earthly 
king. Taking with him three of his chosen 
followers, Peter, James, and John, and 
ascending a high mountain, for the purpose 
of private devotion, it came to pass, while 
engaged in prayer, that he was suddenly, and 
in a glorious manner, transfigured in their 
presence. His face shone as the sun, and his 
raiment became white and dazzling. At the 
same time also, appeared two glorified saints, 
Moses and Elijah, who entered into a conver- 
sation with Jesus, concerning his approaching 
death, which was to be accomplished at 
Jerusalem. 

It seems to have been the night-season 
when this wonderful event took place. The 
three diseiples, fatigued with the labors of 
the day, had sunk down to sleep, but 
awakened with the splendor of the light, 
they beheld the glorious scene; while, as it 
passed off, a bright cloud overshadowed them, 
and a voice from the cloud proclaimed, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear ye him!”’ 

On coming down from the mountain, the 
next day after the transfiguration, we find 
Jesus healing a youth, who from his child- 
hood had been afilicted with lunacy and a 
dumb spirit; and some time afterward, at 
Capernaum, directing Peter to go to the sea, 
and take from the mouth of the first fish 
which should come to his hook, a piece of 
money, for the purpose of paying tribute to 
the tax-gatherers. : 

In the way to Capernaum, the disciples, 
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aot yet fully acquainted with the spiritual 
nature of their Master’s kingdom, had held 
some dispute among themselves, who should 
be the greatest. Jesus, therefore, knowing 
what had passed, took occasion to warn them 
against a vain ambition ; inculeating on their 
minds a spirit of genuine humility, as the 
proper temper to be possessed by his servants, 
and pointing out the necessity of renouncing 
all objects which might be inconsistent with 
the service of God, though dear to the feel- 
ings, as the hand, the foot, or the eye, to the 
body. 

After discourse of this sort, and much 
more, in which our Lord instructed his dis- 
ciples in the proper manner of dealing with 
each other, as members of his church, and 
pressed on them a ready disposition toward 
the forgiveness of injuries; we find him 
appointing, in addition to the twelve apostles, 
seventy disciples, whom ‘‘he sent two and 
two before his face, into every city and place, 
whither he himself would come.” 

In the mean time, going up to Jerusalem, 
to the feast of tabernacles, Jesus entered 
into the temple and taught. On this occa- 
sion much division and contention ensued 
among the people. Some, offended at his 
faithful dealing, ‘‘sought to take him;”’ 
“but his hour was not yet come.” Some 
believed in him, as the promised Messiah, 
and others rejected him. At length the 
Pharisees sent chief-priests and officers to 
apprehend him; but, overpowered with the 
force of his words, they returned without 
him, declaring, ‘‘ Never man spake like this 
man.” 

After another instructive lecture, on the 
following day, and a disputation with the 
Jews, we have an account of the return of 
the seventy disciples to their master, with 
the report of their success. While engaged 
in discourse with these disciples, a certain 
lawyer (or expounder of the Jewish laws), 
came forward, and with much self-conse- 


* In this manner, St. Paul speaks (Gal. iii. 10), 
«For as many as are of the works of the law,” 
that is, who seek justification by it, “are under 
the curse;” for it is written, “Cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them.” 

+ Jericho was at this time a very important 
city ; indeed, it would seem from Josephus to 
have been next in consequence to Jerusalem itself. 
At this place also twelve thousand priests and 
Levites were stationed, with a view to the rotation 
of service at Jerusalem. Hence the peculiar pro- 
priety with which our Lord introduces the priest 


quence and secret contempt of Jesus, pro- 
posed a plausible question, but with a design 
to involve him in a difficulty. He begged 
to be informed what he must do for the 
attainment of eternal life. Had the question 
been proposed with an humble and teachable 
disposition, our Lord would doubtless have 
given a direct and explicit answer; but. 
knowing the proud and captious temper of 
the scribe, he replied in a way which might 
tend to humble or silence him. He there- 
fore referred him to the demands of the law, 
upon obedience to which the scribe placed 
his dependence, assuring him a complete 
compliance with those claims of perfect love 
to God and man would secure to him the 
blessing desired. ‘‘ This do, and thou shalt 
live ;”’ as if he had said, ‘‘ Perform, punc- 
tually and perpetually, without interruption 
or imperfection, all the injunctions of the holy 
and spiritual law of God, and eternal life 
shall be thine; but remember that the 
least deviation or defect will ruin thee for- 
ever.” * 

The scribe, willing to stand on his own 
defence, and to evade conviction, proposed 
another question — ‘‘ Whois my neighbor? ”’ 
It should seem. that he, like all others who 
seek salvation by their own doings, was de-. 
sirous of narrowing the demands of the law 
as much as possible, and reducing the num- 
ber of those to whom the duties of love were 
owing. Our Lord wisely took this occasion 
of confuting the prevalent notion that neigh- 
bors were only such persons as lived near 
each other, or were connected by the ties of 
blood or religion. He therefore showed, by 
a parable, that we ought to extend our kind- 
ness to all our fellow-creatures in distress, 
of whatever nation or profession, even to 
those who have been separated from us by 
party quarrels and distinctions. 

‘A certain traveller,’ said our Lord, 
‘“‘ going from Jerusalem to Jericho, t was 
set upon by thieves, who not only rifled him 


and Levite as passing this way. ‘The road to 
Perea, beyond Jordan, also passed this way, 
whence it was one of the most frequented roads of 
Palestine. How fitly the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho was made the scene of this interesting 
story will appear when it is understood that this 
road has always been infested by numerous daring 
and desperate robbers; and its character is so 
notorious, even at the present day, in this respect, 
that travellers are rarely allowed by the governor 
of Jerusalem to proceed to Jericho and the Dead 
Sea without an escort. Josephus intimates, and 
Jerome says, that the savage mountainous wilder- 
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of his clothes and money, but so dangerously 
wounded him, that they left him almost ex- 
piring on the ground. By chance a priest 
came that way, and saw the poor wretch 
weltering in his blood: but the sight did 
not affect him, he passed along unconcerned. 
Next came a Levite, as void of tenderness 
and humanity as the priest. At last the 
groans of the poor wretch stirred up the cu- 
riosity of a Samaritan to see the cause, which 
he no sooner discovered, but, moved with 
compassion, he went to him, raised his head, 
recalled his fainting spirits, and closed his 
gaping wounds with healing balsams; then 
mounting him on his own beast he gently 
conveyed the man to the first inn, where at 
his own cost he enterfained him while he staid 
with him, and at his departure promised the 
host to be at whatever further expense should 
be incurred.”’ Our blessed Saviour apply- 
ing this parable to the lawyer, asked him which 
he thought was neighbor to the poor traveller. 
The lawyer replied, ‘‘ Undoubtedly he that 
was kind, and careful of him.”’ Then says 
he to the lawyer, ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise.” 
Hereby plainly intimating, that no distance 
of country or religion destroyed the true 
notion of neighborhood, but every person 
with whom we converse in peace and charity 
is that neighbor, whom we are to love as 
ourselves. 

Two sisters, Martha and Mary, who make 
a considerable figure in the sacred history, 
now present themselves to our notice. While, 


ness through which this road passed had acquired 
the name of the bloody way. -'The monks however 
have restricted this name, or rather that of the 
“Valley of Abdonim” (blood), toa small round, 
grassy valley, which they have fixed upon as the 
place where the supposed facts of this parable 
took place. That the region is well suited for a 
scene of robbery and murder will appear by the 
following, from Mr. Buckingham : — 

“The whole of this road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho is held to be the most dangerous about 
Palestine; and, indeed, in this portion of it, the 
very aspect of the scenery is sufficient, on the one 
hand, to tempt to robbery and murder, and on 
the other, to occasion a dread of it in those who 
pass that way. It was partly to prevent any acci- 
dent happening to us at this early stage of our 
journey, and partly perhaps to calm our fears on 
that score, that a messenger had been. despatched 
by our guides to an encampment of their tribe 
near, desiring them to send an escort to meet us 
at this place. We were met here accordingly by 
a band of about twenty persons, on foot, all 
armed with matchlocks, and presenting the 
most ferocious and robber-like appearance that 
could be imagined. Tho effect of this was 
heightened by the shouts which they sent forth 
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at a certain time, Jesus was entertained at 
the house of these pious women, Mary took 
her seat at the feet of the divine teacher, in 
order to receive instruction ; while Martha, 
suffering herself to be over-anxious in making 
provision, complained of her sister’s neglect, 
in not rendering her assistance. It was on 
this occasion that Christ gave to Martha 
that memorable admonition, so worthy of 
attention from the human family in general : 
‘‘Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things. But one thing 
is needful. And Mary hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away 
from her.”’ 

A great part of the gospel records, which 
yet remain to be noticed, consist in a detail 
of the discourses delivered by Christ to his 
disciples, together with reproofs to the hypo- _ 
critical scribes and Pharisees, and a number 
of interesting parables. A brief notice of 
the most remarkable of these objects, as we 
pass on, is all that the limits of our history 
will allow. 

In answer to the request of his disciples, 
we find our Lord giving them instructions 
on the subject of prayer, and encouraging 
them to the exercise of this sacred privilege. 
When a certain Pharisee, with whom Jesus 
dined, found fault because he did not use 
the ceremony of the elders, by first washing, 
he took occasion to expose the vain pretences 
and hypocrisy of these people, who, while 
they were superstitiously nice in small mat- 
from hill to hill, and which were re-echoed through 
all the valleys ; while the bold projecting crags of 
rock, and the dark shadows in which every thing 
was buried below, the towering height of the 
cliffs above, and the forbidding desolation which 
everywhere reigned around, presented a picture 
that was quite in harmony throughout all its 
parts. It made us feel most forcibly the propriety 
of its being chosen as the scene of the dreadful 
tale of compassion which we had so often admired 
for its doctrine, independently of its local beauty. 
In these gloomy solitudes, pillage, wounds, and 
death would be accompanied with double terror 
from the frightful aspect of every thing around. 
Here the unfeeling act of passing by a fellow- 
creature in distress, as the priest and Levite are 
said to have done, strikes one with horror, as an 
act almost more than inhuman. And here, too, 
the compassion of the Good Samaritan is doubly 
virtuous, from the purity of the motive which 
must have led to it, in a spot where no eyes 
were fixed on him to draw forth the performance 
of any duty, and from the courage which was 
necessary to admit of a man’s exposing himself, 
by such delay, to the risk of a similar fate to 


that from which he was cndeavoring to rescue a 
fellow-creature.”” 
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LAZARUS AT THE RICH MAN’S HOUSE. 


- 


ters, passed over judgment and the love of 
God: and warning his disciples against such 
principles, he exhorted them not to fear the 
displeasure of man, but to stand in awe of 
him who has power to cast into hell, as well 
as to kill the body. 

Occurrences which, in a religious light, 
might appear unimportant, afforded occasion 
to this heavenly teacher, for the most impor- 
tant religious instruction. Thus, when one 
of the company desired him to interfere in 
the settlement of an inheritance, Jesus cau- 
tioned him, as well as the congregation in 
general, to ‘‘ beware of covetousness ;”’ and, 
in an impressive parable, represented the 


_ folly and final wretchedness of those who feel 


secure of happiness in the possession of 
earthly plenty, and are disposed to ‘‘eat, 
drink, and be merry,” while they are ‘‘ not 
rich toward God.”’ 

Our Lord was now, it seems, on another 
circuit through Galilee ; where, in one of the 
synagogues, he released from her affliction a 
woman who had been bowed together with 
her infirmity for eighteen years ; after which, 
we are informed of his returning toward 
Jerusalem, teaching in the different cities 
and villages on the way. 

Being at the table of one of the Pharisees, 
in the course of this journey, Jesus improved 
the season by the parable of the Wedding 
Supper; setting forth, under figures, the 
rich provision of the gospel, and represent- 
ing the various success of his ministers in 
delivering the gracious invitation to sinners. 
On leaving the house, multitudes followed 
him ; and the publicans and sinners drawing 
near to hear him, the self-righteous scribes 
and Pharisees murmured at his condescen- 
sion to these people. Our Lord defended 
his conduct on this occasion, in three para- 
bles, the last of which, called the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, is so very interesting and 
important, that we must not omit a brief 
sketch of its contents. 

A certain man is represented as having 
two sons ; the younger of whom, having re- 
ceived his portion, went into a distant country, 
where he ‘‘ wasted his substance with riotous 
living.” Reduced by poverty and famine 
to a state of wretchedness, he became a 
keeper of swine, to a citizen of that country ; 
but happily, in this situation, ‘‘he came to 
himself,’’ and took the resolution to try once 
more the kindness of a father. Accordingly, 
he returned, with a humble and penitent 
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confession, to his injured parent, who received 

him with joy and feasting, while the elder 

brother, murmuring at his reception, refused 

: unite in the pleasure and festivity of the 
ay. 

This parable, which seems evidently to 
represent, in the person of the younger 
brother, the publicans and sinners, and in 
that of the elder, the scribes and Pharisees, 
contains also important instruction for us. 
In the younger brother we may see the sad 
fruits of sin and dissipation, both in a tem- 
poral and spiritual point of view, as well as 
the happy result of a return to God; while 
the disposition and conduct of the elder, still 
serve to mark the character of the self- 
righteous, wherever they are found. 

The parable of the unjust steward, which 
follows that of the prodigal, is intended to 
admonish us, so to use the possessions of 
this world (called ‘‘the mammon of un- 
righteousness ’’) as to secure the friendship 
of the distressed, especially among the friends 
of Christ; in other words, to use these 
worldly things to the glory of God and the 
good of men. And in the next parable 
which comes under our notice, two characters’ 
are represented, in their different states, 
both in this world and in that beyond the 
grave. 

This is the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus the beggar: the former living in 
splendor and plenty, but forgetful of God 
and religion ; the latter lying, an afflicted , 
outcast, at the rich man’s gate, but blessed 
with the favor of Heaven. Such was the 
state of things in this world ; but greatly was 
it reversed in the other! The beggar dying, 
‘* was carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom,”’ while, in hell, the rich man lifting 
up his eyes in torment, saw the blessedness 
of the once-afflicted Lazarus. 

After just mentioning the healing of the 
ten men who were diseased with leprosy ; 
the parable of the importunate widow, which 
was designed to encourage us to perseverance 
in prayer; and that of the Pharisee and 
publican, showing the contrast between proud 
self-righteousness and humble penitence, — 
we hasten on to the feast of the dedication, at 
Jerusalem, where we find our Lord restoring 
to sight a man who had been blind from his 
birth. 

This miracle, though attested in the clear- 
est manner, had no effect. toward removing ° 
the prejudice and enmity of the Pharisees. 
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It was wrought on the sabbath day, and 
this, in their esteem, afforded some pretext 
‘for opposition. They accused Jesus of 
profaning the sabbath, and cast the man 
(who had now become his disciple) out of 
the synagogue. This opposition became 
still more violent, when Christ, in a discourse 
held with the Jews, in the porch of the 
temple, declared, ‘‘I and my Father are 
one.”” They even took up stones to stone 
him; ‘‘ but he escaped out of their hands, 
and went again beyond Jordan,’’ where 
many resorted to him, and believed on him. 

We must not omit to mention here, among 
other instances of his goodness, the gracious 
regard shown to helpless infancy, by the 
Redeemer ; who, when some persons pres- 
ent brought young children to him, that 

they might share in his favor, “took them 
up in his arms, put his hands upon them, 
and blessed them.”” Then, departing thence, 
he went on to some other place which he 
had designed to visit. 

In the way, he was accosted by a young 
ruler, who, in an earnest manner, desired 
_to know what he should do to inherit eternal 
life. The result of the conversation showed, 
that this amiable youth, with all his morality, 
was incapable of renouncing the world for 
Christ, and Jesus improved the serious 
occasion, by delivering a general caution 
against setting the heart on the perishing 
riches of this world ; assuring his disciples, 
that those who had forsaken all for him, 
should, in some sense, be great gainers, even 
in this life; and that in the world to come, 
they should have life everlasting. 

The next event to which we shall here 
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pay attention is the resurrection of Laza- 
rus. 
and Mary, who have been already introduced 
to our notice. Of this little family (who 
resided in the town of Bethany), it is test 
fied, that they were all beloved of Jesus. 
Yet Lazarus, though loved of his Lord, was 
sick, and eventually died of his illness. In 
the mean time a message from the two sisters 
had reached the Saviour, mentioning the 
sickness of his friend ; but continuing some 
time where he was, he did not reach the 
house of mourning till four days after the 
death and burial of Lazarus. 

This circumstance,, however, offered no 
difficulty to him who was ‘‘ the Resurrection 
and the Life.’’ Accompanied by a train of 
mourners, and the sisters of the deceased, 
with whom he wept on this occasion, he came 
to the sepulchre ; and the stone which cov- 
ered the mouth being removed, Jesus, after 
addressing his heavenly Father, ‘‘ cried with 
a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth!’ His 
word was attended with life-giving power : 
the grave resigned its prisoner; ‘‘ and he 
that was dead came forth,’ bound with 
grave-clothes, and his head wrapped with a 
napkin. ‘‘ Loose him,”’ said Christ, ‘‘ and 
let him go.” 

From that day forth, the Jews, convinced 
of his miraculous power, but still cherishing 
their enmity against him, ‘‘ took counsel 
together to put him to death.” On this 
account ‘‘Jesus walked no more openly 
among the Jews,’’ till the time appointed 
for his suffering; but went, with his disci- 
ples, into the country near the wilderness, to 
a city called Ephraim. 


: CHAPTER II. 


LAST PASSOVER. — ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM.—THE AGONY.—MTHE TRIAL. 


Tux passover, which now drew near, was 
the season appointed in the divine purpose 
for the death of Jesus Christ — himself the 
great passover, the atoning sacrifice for 
the sins of men. He departed, therefore, 


* JERUSALEM. — “ Beautiful 
the joy of the whole 


for situation, 
earth, was Mount 


from the place of his retreat, in order to 
meet the fate which he well knew awaited 
him, and of which he informed his disciples 
in the journey to Jerusalem. * 

On leaving Jericho, where they called on 


Zion,” to the heart of every devout Israelite: 
for thither “the tribes of the Lord went up 


This man was the brother of Martha 


the way, Jesus was addressed by two blind 
men (one of whom was known by the name 
of Bartimeus, the son of Timeus), who cried 
out to him, ‘Jesus, thou son of David, 
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have mercy on us!’’ The compassionate 


Saviour restored their sight, and they fol- 


ee him with thankful hearts, glorying 
od. ; 


‘to give thanks unto the name of the Lord; ” and 


“there” also were “‘ set thrones of judgment, the 
thrones of the house of David.” (Psalm xlviii. 
2, cxxii. 4,5.) Jerusalem is situated near the 
centre of Palestine, among the mountains, about 
thirty-seven miles from the Mediterranean Sea, 
and twenty-three from the River Jordan. The 
most ancient name of this city was Salem (Gen. 
xiv. 18); and it was afterward called Jebus, from 
one of the sons of Canaan (Josh. xviii. 28). Being 
a very strong position, it resisted many attempts 
of the Israelites to subdue it, until at length it was 
reduced by David (2 Sam. v. 6-9), after which it 
received its present name, and was also called the 
City of David. 

After its destruction by the Chaldzans, Jeru- 
salem was rebuilt by the Jews on their return 
from the Babylonish captivity, about the year 
B.C.536. They exerted themselves much in order 
to restore its former splendor; and Herod the 
Great expended vast sums in its embellishment. 
At length it was taken, A. D. 72, by the Romans 
under ‘Titus, who ineffectually endeavored to save 
its celebrated temple; the foundations of which 
were ploughed up by the Roman soldiers. Thus, 
agreeably to the predictions of the prophets, “ Zion 
was ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem became 
heaps” (Jer. xxvi. 18; Mic. iii. 12); and, con- 
formably to the prophecy of Jesus Christ, not one 
stone was left upon another which was not thrown 
down (Matt. xxiv. 2). As, however, the Jews 
continued to return, the emperor Hadrian planted 
a Roman colony there, and erected a city on 
part of the former site of Jerusalem, which he 
called ‘Alia Capitolina, and exerted himself to 
obliterate all traces both of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. But in the reign of Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor, it resumed its ancient name, 
which it has retained to the present day. Julian 
the apostate, who, after his father, succeeded to 
the throne of his uncle Constantine, endeavored to 
rebuild the temple; but his design (and that of 
the Jews whom he patronized) was frustrated, 
A.D. 363. An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery 
eruption, compelled the workmen to abandon their 
design. 

The subsequent history of Jerusalem may be 
narrated in few words. In A. D. 613 it was taken 
by Cosrhoes, king of Persia, who slew ninety 
thousand of the inhabitants; and, to the utmost 
of his power, demolished whatever the Christians 
had venerated. In A. D. 627 theemperor Herac- 
lius defeated Cosrhoes, and Jerusalem was recov- 
ered by the Greeks. The caliph Omar, the third in 
succession from Mohammed, was its next con- 
gueror; A. D. 636 he captured it from the Chris- 
tians after a siege of four months; and it con- 
tinued under the caliphs of Bagdad until A. D. 868, 
when it was taken by Ahmed, a Turkish sover- 
eign of Egypt. During the space of 220 years it 


’ was subject to several masters, Turkish and Sara- 


cenic ; and in 1099 it was taken by the crusaders 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, when the standard of 
the cross was triumphantly displayed upon its 


walls, and it again became the capital of a 
kingdom. The Christian monarchy of Jerusalem 
was of short duration. 

Godfrey was succeeded by his brother Baldwin, 
who died in 1118. In the year 1188, Saladin, 
sultan of the East, captured the city, which was 
restored to the Latin princes by Saleh Ismael, 
emir of Damascus, and fifty years afterward the 
lost it to the sultans of Egypt, who held it until 
1382. Selim the Turkish sultan reduced Egypt 
and Syria, including Jerusalem, in 1517; and it 
still continues under the Turkish dominion, 
“trodden down of the Gentiles,” in literal fulfil- 
ment of our Lord’s prediction. 

This city occupies an irregular square 
between two miles and a half and three miles 
in circumference. The walls by which it is 
surrounded are flanked at irregular distances by 
square towers, and have battlements all around 
on their summits, with loop-holes for arrows or 
musketry close to the top. The walls appear to 
be about fifty feet in height, but are not surrounded 
by a ditch: within them are seen crowded dwell- 
ings, remarkable in no respect, except being 
terraced by flat roofs, and generally built of stone. 
The mosque of Omar is the most elegant edifice 
of the Turks in Jerusalem. It occupies the site 
of the great temple of Solomon, and is held in 
such profound veneration by the Mussulmans as 
to have become forbidden ground to any Jew or 
Christian, who, if detected entering its precincts, 
must either adopt the Mussulman faith or forfeit 
his life. ‘Two modern -travellers, however (the 
late Mr. Burckhardt, and M. Badhia under the 
assumed name of Ali Bey), succeeded in obtain- 
ing a view of the interior of this building, in the 
garb of Moslems; and subsequently it was visited 
and examined in detail, four several times, by Dr. 
Richardson, whose skill as a physician had pro- 
cured for him that extraordinary privilege. The 
elevated platform or terrace upon which it stands 
is bounded by embankment-walls, and others of 
ancient construction, forming a level area of 795 feet 
in length by 750 feet in breadth. The church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is erected on the site of the mag- 
nificent ancient church which was destroyed by fire 
some years ago : it has been rebuilt by various sects 
of Christians, who have separate portions of the 
building allotted to them for the performance of 
their respective services. The general plan of the 
former building is stated to have been preseryed 
with such exactness, that the descriptions of it 
given by former travellers are equally applicable to 
the modern,edifice, The Greek, Armenian, and 
Latin Christians, severally have their convents: 
the principal is that of Saint Salvador, which is 
occupied by monks of the Franciscan order, who 
hospitably entertain pilgrims of all Christian 
nations. It will accommodate about two hundred 
persons, and is so completely enclosed by lofty 
walls as to resemble a fortress. : 

The population ordinarily resident in Jeru- 
salem may be stated at 12,000; but it is con- 
siderably ‘increased by the pilgrims who flock 


4 


Hix. 


“several times in the Talmudical writings. 
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In the crowd which gathered around 
Jesus in passing through Jericho, was a man 
by the name of Zaccheus, a chief man among 
the publicans, and rich. Being low of stature, 
he ran before the multitude, and climbed a 
sycainore-tree, in order to have a sight of this 
great prophet. He was not, however, con- 
cealed from the eye of Christ, who called 
him down from the tree, and graciously de- 
clared, that salvation had come to his house ; 
while Zaccheus, under a divine influence, 
professed his intention to give half his goods 
to the poor, and his readiness to restore four- 
fold to.any person who might have been 
defrauded by his dealings. 

Six days before the passover, Jesus came 
to Bethany,* where, being at supper in the 
house of Martha, with his disciples and 
Lazarus, Mary expressed her holy affection 
by pouring on his head an alabaster box of 
precious ointment, anointing his feet also, 
and wiping them with her hair ; and this act 
Jesus declared was the anointing of his 
body to his approaching burial. 

Having come to the Mount of Olives, he 
sent two of his disciples to procure a colt 
(the foal of an ass) on which, though never 
before ridden by man, he made his entry 
into the city of Jerusalem; thus fulfilling a 
prophecy respecting the Messiah, in Zech. 
In the mean time, the multitude that 
surrounded him spread their garments in the 
way, and cutting branches from the trees, 
strewed them in ‘the road, according to the 
usual custom of expressing joy, on the arrival 
of a great prince. Many also from Jeru- 
salem met him with branches of palm-treess 


thither at certain seasons of the year, particularly 
at Kaster, when they are crowded into the several 
convents. 

* BETHANY, as we are informed (John xi. 18), 
was “nigh unto Jerusalem, about fifteen furlongs 
off.” The place is not mentioned, at least under 
this name, in the Old Testament; but it occurs 
It is 
situated to the east of the Mount of Olives, on the 
road to Jericho. Its situation is pleasant and some- 
what romantic, being sheltered by the Mount of 
Olives on the north, and abounding with trees 
and long grass. It is now a poor village, inhabited 
by Arabs; and the cultivation of the adjacent 
soil is much neglected. It seems, however, about 
our Saviour’s time to have enjoyed some kind of 
trade (perhaps in olives, figs, and dates, which 
abounded in this neighborhood), as the Jewish 
writers mention “the shops of Bethany,” which 
were, as they inform us, destroyed three years 
before Jerusalem. Bethany is at present chiefly 
noticed on account of its mention in the gospels; 
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while all his disciples and followers united in 
* Oe 
crying, ‘‘ Hosanna to the son of David !””” 

The heart of Jesus, however, was far from 
being elated with this triumph. ‘* When he 
was come near, he beheld the city, and wept 
over it!’? He saw the approaching doom 
of this devoted place, when God, in righteous 
indignation, would give it up to the power 
of the Roman armies ; and, in a prophecy di- 
rected to the city, he foretold that doom. 

Having entered into the temple, and again 
expelled the profane rabble of traders and 
money-changers, who, it seems, had resumed 
their seats,f he healed the blind and the 
lame, who came to him there ; though his 
wonderful works, and the shoutings of the 
children in the temple, crying, ‘‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David,”’ sorely displeased the 
chief priests and scribes, who ‘‘ sought to 
destroy him, and could not find what they 
might do; for all the people were very 
attentive to hear him.” 

In the course of his public exercises, Jesus 
having addressed his heavenly Father, pray- 
ing that God would glorify his own name, a 
voice from heaven declared, ‘‘I have both 
glorified it, and will glorify it again.”’ This 
voice was mistaken by some for thunder ; 
others said an angel had spoken to him ; but 
Jesus assured them that this voice had come, 
not on his:account, but for their sakes, that 
they might profit by this divine testimony. 

After many discourses and admonitions 
delivered to the scribes and Pharisees, who 
endeavored, but in vain, ‘‘ to. entangle him 
in his talk,’ as well as several parables, 
which we here pass over, we find our Lord, in 


and in conseqence of which, it contains a full pro- 
portion of the sort of objects to which the atten- 
tion of pilgrimsis usually directed : these are the 
tomb of Lazarus, with the ruins of the house he is 
supposed to have occupied, and also the houses of 
his sisters, and of Simon the leper. That which 
is shown as the house of Lazarus is a ruin, the 
stones of which are very large, and of a solid and 
sombre cast of architecture, and which the Rey. 
V. Monroe (“Summer’s Ramble in Syria,” vol. 
i, p- 189) conjectures to have formed part of the 
convent built by Fulco, king of Jerusalem. Near 
these ruins is the alleged tomb of Lazarus, thus 
noticed by the same writer: “The exterior door- 
way of the tomb of Lazarus is formed artificially 
of stone-work ; but the steep, narrow, and winding 
staircase which leads below is cut in the living 
rock, as well as the grave itself.” : 
_ tt does not appear probable that this transac 
tion, recorded so late in two of the evangelists, is 
the same with that mentioned by John so early in 
the public ministry of Christ. 


a prophetic way, informing his disciples on the 
subject of the destruction of Jerusalem ; the 
certainty of that calamitous event, and the cir- 
cumstances which would attend it. He fore- 
tells also the spread of the gospel ; represents, 
in the parable of the five talents, and in that 
of the ten virgins, the state of the visible 
church on earth; and closes his discourse 
with an account of the great day of judgment ; 
when he, as the king, will sit upon the 
throne of his glory, and pass on the righteous 
and the wicked their final sentence. 

We next take a view of our divine 
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Saviour, preparing to eat the last passover 
with his disciples ; while Judas Iscariot, one 
of the twelve apostles, makes a bargain with 
the chief priests and captains, to betray him 
him into their hands. Thirty pieces of silver 
was the price of his Master’s blood ; and from 
that time ‘‘he sought opportunity to betray 
him in the absence of the multitude.”’ 

At the supper of the passover, which 
Jesus informed his disciples was the last he 
should eat with them on earth, he made a 
declaration that one of them would betray 
him; and intimating to Judas that he was 


OLIVE-TREES STANDING IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 


acquainted with his design, the traitor went 
out in order to accomplish his purpose. On 
this memorable night, Jesus instituted what 
is termed the Lord’s Supper; giving to his 
disciples the bread, in token of hig body, 
broken for his people ; and then the wine, 
representing his blood, shed for the remission 
of sins. At this passover too, our Lord 
gave a notable example of humble con- 
descension, by girding himself with a towel, 
and washing the feet of his disciples. 


* OLIVE-TREES NOW STANDING IN THE GAR- 
DEN OF GETHSEMANE (see engraving). — The 
Garden of Gethsemane is one of those sacred 


Judas being now gone, Jesus entered on 
a long discourse fitly adapted to the situ- 
ation of his disciples under the melancholy 
prospect of parting with their Lord. This 
was closed by a fervent prayer in their be- 
half; and then he went out with his disciples, 
and, crossing the Brook Kedron, entered 
into a garden called Gethsemane,* where he 
had often before retired. Here he gaye his 
disciples notice of his being about to be 
taken, even on that night, when they would 


places in the vicinity of Jerusalem which is visited 


by every Christian pilgrim. This deeply interest- 
ing spot is situated between the foot of the Mount 
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all be scattered from him, as sheep when the 
shepherd is smitten (Zech. xiii, 7). 

This declaration roused the zeal of Peter, 
who, too full of confidence, avowed his 
determination never to forsake his master ; 
but Christ assured him, that before the 
cock should crow twice on that night, Peter 
would thrice deny that he knew him. The 
event, as we shall see, proved the knowledge 
which Jesus had of Peter’s weakness, and 
served as a warning to him ever afterward. 

And now, taking with him three of his 
disciples, Peter, James, and John, and re- 
tiring from the rest, Jesus began to feel 
that severe anguish of mind, which was the 
consequence of his taking our sins, and 
standing in the place of transgressors. Nor 
was this all. Having withdrawn a small 
' distance from the three disciples, he fell on his 
face in prayer, and being in an agony, ‘‘ his 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground.” In this con- 
flict of soul, there appeared an angel from 
heaven, strengthening him; after which he 
returned and joined the company of his 
disciples. 

In the mean time, Judas, with a band of 
armed men, approached, with lanterns and 
torches; and giving them the appointed 
token, by kissing his Master, they took hold 
on the unresisting Jesus, and having bound 
him, they led him away to Caiaphas, the 


of Olives and the Brook Kedron: it was a place 
frequently resorted to by Jesus Christ and his 
apostles. Thither Judas proceeded, accompanied 
by a number of officers, to betray him; and here 
the Saviour endured his ‘agony and bloody 
sweat.” (Luke, xxii. 89-49. Matt. xxvi. 36-56. 
Mark, xiv. 32-46. John. xviii. 1-12.) This 
garden is surrounded by a coarse low wall, of a 
few feet in height, and about the third part of an 
acre in extent. When Mr. Catherwood was here 
in 1834, taking the drawings for his beautiful 
panorama of Jerusalem, it was planted with olive, 
almond, and fig trees. Eight of the olive-trees are 
so large, that they are said to have been in exist- 
ence ever since the time of Jesus Christ. Although 
we are informed by Josephus that Titus cut down 
all the trees within one hundred furlongs of the 
city, yet it is not improbable that these trees 
(which are unquestionably of very remote anti- 
quity) may have arisen from the roots of the 
ancient trees; because the olive is very long-lived, 
and possesses the peculiar property of shooting up 
again, however frequently it may be cut down. 
The trees now standing in the Garden of Geth- 
semane are of the species known to botanists as 
the Olea Europe: they are wild olives, and appear 
pollarded from extreme age, and their stems are 
very rough and gnarled : they are highly venerated 
by the members of the Roman communion here, 
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high-priest. After a mock trial before the 
Jewish council — where he suffered the most 
shameful treatment —he was pronounced 
worthy of death ; but, as the Jews had not 
now the power of life and death in their 
hands, he was sent to Pontius Pilate, the 
Roman governor, in order that this sentence 
might be confirmed. 

We must not, however, omit to take 
notice of Peter, while his Master stood ar- 
raigned before the council. While all the 
other disciples, except John, had fled, . 
Peter, following at a distance, obtained 
admittance into the palace of the high- 

riest. Here he was three times charged, 
by some present, with being a disciple of 
Jesus, and three times he denied the charge. 
But when, on the third denial, the cock crew 
a second time, ‘“‘ Jesus turned and looked 
on Peter.’ His heart was immediately 
smitten ; he remembered -his Lord’s predic- 
tion, and ‘‘ he went out and wept bitterly.” 

Tn the case of Peter there was hope; but 
in that of Judas there was none. When 
the traitor saw that his Master was con- 
demned, his guilty soul was stung with re 
morse ; ‘‘he brought again the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests and elders,” 
and declaring that he had ‘betrayed the 
innocent blood,’’ he cast them down in the 
temple, and departing in despair, went and 
hanged himself. 


who consider any attempt to cut or injure them 
as an act of profanation. Should any one of them, 
indeed, be known to pluck any of the leaves, he 
would incur a sentence of excommunication. Of 
the stones of the olives, beads are made, which the 
monks of the Latin convent regard as one of the 
most sacred objects that can be presented toa 
Christian traveller. 

The ridiculous gravity with which the precise 
places are shown where the most affecting and 
important incidents in our Saviour’s history 
occurred cannot entirely destroy the interest we 
feel, when we imagine ourselves to be near the 
spot where the disciples and their Lord so often 
met to converse about the things pertaining to his 
kingdom, and to receive instruction in the mys- 
terious plan of redemption which was then open- 
ing so gloriously upon a ruined world. 

The prospect from the Garden of Gethsemane 
is one of the most pleasing in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem. The walls of the city are very distinctly 
seen hence, at the extreme edge of a precipitous 
bank. Through the trees, the bridge over the 
Kedron is clearly perceptible; and the Turkish 
burial-ground is a marked point, from the tombs 
being mostly white, with turbans on the top, to 
indicate the Moslem faith of the individuals whose 
remains are there interred. 


. what they do!”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OHRIST’S CONDEMNATION. — CRUCIFIXION. — RESURRECTION. — ASCENSION. 


From the bar of Pilate, Jesus was 
passed to Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee — 
who happened at that time to be in Jerusa- 
lem — and from Herod he was returned to 
Pilate. His trial then proceeded ; and, not- 
withstanding the persuasion of the governor 
that Jesus was innocent, the voice of the 
multitude and of the chief priests prevailed ; 
and Pilate, having scourged him, delivered 
him up to their fury. The most cruel in- 
dignities followed. They crowned him with 
thorns, mocked him, spit upon him, smote 
him on the head, and ultimately led him 
away to be crucified. 

Pilate had, indeed, shown a desire to 
deliver Christ from the sentence of condem- 
nation, and, as it was the custom at the 
passover to release a prisoner, he proposed 
him as the object of favor on this occasion ; 
but such was the malice of his enemies, 
that they eried out for the death of Jesus, 
and for the release of Barabbas, who was 
a murderer and a robber; and such was 
the time-serving spirit of Pilate, that he 
could not resist the wishes of the multitude. 

The place of execution was called Cal- 
vary, a little without the city of Jerusalem ; 
and thither Jesus was conducted, bearing 
his cross. It was the third hour of the 
day (or nine o’clock in the morning) when, 
arriving at the place, they crucified Jesus 
Christ, nailing his hands and feet to the 
cross, and raising him up between the 
heavens and the earth ; while, full of divine 
compassion on his murderers, he prayed, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
At the same time also, 
they crucified two thieves — who had been 
brought along with Jesus —the one on his 
right hand, and the other on his left. 

The cross of Christ is one of the most 
interesting objects which can be presented to 
the Christian reader. An eminent divine 
says of it: ‘‘ Let it be to the Jews ascandal, 
or offensive to their fancy, prepossessed with 
expectations of a Messiah flourishing in 
secular pomp and prosperity ; let it be folly 
to the Greeks, or seem absurd to men puffed 
up and corrupted in mind, with fleshly notions 


and maxims of worldly craft, disposing them 
to value nothing which is not grateful to 
present sense or fancy, that God should put 
his own beloved Son into so very sad and 
despicable a condition; that salvation from 
death and misery should be procured by so 
miserable a death ; that eternal joy, glory, 
and happiness, should issue from these foun+ 
tains of sorrow and shame; that a person 
in external semblance devoted to so oppro- 
brious usage should be the Lord and 
Redeemer of mankind, the King and Judge 
of all the world; let, I say, this doctrine be 
scandalous and disdainful to some persons 
tainted with prejudice ; let it be strange and 
incredible to others blinded with self-conceit ; 
let all the inconsiderate, all the proud, all the 
profane part of mankind, openly with their 
mouth, or closely in heart, slight and 
reject it: yet to us it must appear grateful 
and joyous; to us it isa faithful and most 
credible proposition, worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, in this way of suffering for — 
them.”’ In such a light as this must every 
true Christian look upon the cross of his 
blessed Redeemer. 

The cruel mode of punishment by cruci- 
fixion appears to have been in use from the 
earliest recorded period of history. _ Possibly 
it was the invention of some barbarous tribe 
to prevent the escape of a captive, by fasten 
ing him to a tree ; or used to inflict death on 
an enemy, by leaving him exposed upona tree, 
to be a prey to birds and beasts, or to die 
of hunger. In time, however, it was adopt- 
ed by the most civilized nations of antiquity. 
Among the Carthaginians, persons of all 
ranks, even commanders of armies, were 
subject to it: among the Romans, however, 
it was considered as the punishment of 
slaves, and inflicted on that class only. 
With reference to the Hebrews, it seems 
doubtful whether crucifixion was a mode of 
punishment practised by them in ancient times. 
The putting the sons of Saul to death, as 
recorded 2 Sam. xxi., has been adduced as 
an argument that it was; and the term 
‘‘ hanged on a tree,” which is used, Acts x. 
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89, to describe crucifixion, seems to favor 
such a view. 

Whatever the original form of crosses may 
have been, we cannot tell; but in the course 
of time they were made of two pieces of 
wood, and they have been divided by anti- 
quaries into three kinds: 1, the erwax decus- 
sata, or cross divided like the letter X, 
and usually called St. Andrew’s cross; 2, 
the erux commissa, or joined cross, consisting 
of an upright piece of timber, with a trans- 
verse piece on the extreme top, at right angles 
with the first, like the letter T ; and 3, the 
crux immissa, or let-in cross, in which the 
tfansverse piece of timber is let into the up- 
right, but placed somewhat below the top 
of the upright, in this form t. It is the 
latter cross on which our Saviour is usually 
represented to have suffered, and though 
there may not be any absolute authority for 
ascertaining the precise form of the cross used 
on this occasion, yet the circumstance of an 
inscription being placed over his sacred head 
renders the conjecture probable. 

It is said by St. John (xix. 17), that 
Jesus went forth ‘‘ bearing his eross.”” Ac- 
cordingly we find painters representing our 
Saviour bearing the entire cross on which he 
suffered. This, however, if we take into 
consideration the great weight the cross is 
thought to have been, from its size, and from 
its being made of the hardest wood, generally 
of oak, could scarcely be possible; and painters 
themselves have also been practically sensible 
of this; for the same painter who represents 
Christ bearing his cross, gives a representa- 
tion of one shorter and more portable, than 
that which he exhibits in a painting of the 
crucifixion. But this, some imagine, may 
be correct. They think that the cross which 
our Saviour carried was a representation of 
the cross.of actual crucifixion ; and that it was 
usual for prisoners to bear such, to suggest 
to the people in the streets through which they 
were conducted the kind of punishment they 
were about to undergo. Lipsius, on the 
contrary, explains that the heaviest part of 
the cross, the perpendicular beam, was either 
fixed in the ground before, or was ready to 
be set up when the condemned person arrived ; 
and he contends, that the part which the 
prisoner carried was the large cross-beam to 
which the arms of the crucified were fastened. 
There are others, again, who think that the 
crosses of the ancients were not so lofty, 
large, and massive, as those depicted by 
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painters ; and certainly instruments of such 
dimensions would be unnecessary for the 
purpose. Pone erucem servo, ‘‘ Put the 
cross to the slave,” is an expression used by 
Juvenal. It is probable, therefore, that it 
was the real cross which our Saviour carried, 
and that he was nailed to it before it was 
raised and fixed in the ground; which is in 
accordance with the general opinion. 

The manner in which this was done has 
been thus graphically described: ‘*‘ When 
the malefactor had carried his cross to the 
place of execution, a hole was dug in the 
earth in which it was to be fixed ; the criminal 
was stripped ; a stupefying potion was given 
him ; the cross was laid on the ground; he 
was distended upon it, and four soldiers, 
two on each side, at the same time were 
employed in driving four large nails through 
his hands and feet. After they had deeply 
fixed and riveted these nails in the wood, 
they elevated the cross with the sufferer 
upon it; and in order to infix it the more 
firmly and securely in the earth, they let it - 
violently fall into the cavity they had pre- 
pared to receive it.. This vehement precipi- 
tation of the cross must have occasioned a 
most dreadful convulsive shock, and agitated 
the whole frame of the malefactor in a dire 
and most excruciating manner. ‘These sey- 
eral particulars were observed in the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. Upon his arrival at 
Calvary, he was stripped ; the medicated cup 
was offered to him; he was fastened to the 
cross ; and while they were employed in 
piercing his hands and his feet, it is proba- 
ble that he offered to Heaven that most 
benevolent and affecting prayer for his mur 
derers, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ ”’ 

Of whatever size the cross on which our 
Redeemer paid the penalty of our transgres- 
sions might have been, we learn from St. 
Mark that it was of great weight. He inti- 
mates to us, in a parallel passage to that of 
St. John, that the soldiers, finding that 
Jesus, exhausted by his sufferings, was no 
longer able to bear his cross, laid hold of 
one Simon, a Cyrenian, who happened to 
be passing, and compelled him to bear it 
for the sufferer (Mark xv. 21). The prac- 
tice of a prisoner bearing his own cross, at 
least among the Romans, very probably arose 
from the deep disgust and horror with which 
they looked upon this instrument of pun- 
ishment; the prisoner, accordingly, was 
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condemned to bear his own instrument of 
torture. 

Previous to crucifixion, it was the custom 
to scourge the sufferer, after which he was 
stripped naked ; and it is probable, as we 
have seen, that he was laid down on the 
cross for the purpose of having the nails 
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driven into his hands and feet; or, as was 
sometimes the case, of being fastened to the 
cross with ropes. The cross was then ele- 
vated, and afterward the legs were broken, 
and wounds were inflicted with a spear or 
other sharp instrument, to hasten death. 
But this was not invariably done ; and as, 
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in the case of its omission, death would not 
ensue for a length of time, guards were 
placed to prevent the relations and friends 
from giving them any relief, taking them 
away while alive, or removing their bodies 
after they were dead. Sometimes crucifixion 
too place with the head downward : and St. 
Peter is said to have suffered death in this 
way, at his own express desire, deeming 
85 


himself unworthy to suffer in the same posi- 
tion with his beloved Master. 

In leading to his death a person con- 
demned to crucifixion, it was usual to carry 
an inscription before him, stating the crime 
for which he suffered. To the charge of 
Jesus, no crime could be laid ; but to his 
cross they fastened this inscription : ‘* Tuts 
Is THE King or tun Jews,” Luke xxiii. 38. 
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The sentence was written in three differ- 
ent languages, and the reason which has 
been given for this is, that none might be 
unapprised of its contents. It was written 
in Greek, which was the general language 
of commerce in Western Asia, and which 
would be familiar to many Jews from Ku- 
rope, Egypt, and elsewhere; it also was 
“written in the Syriac, called ‘ Hebrew,”’ the 
vernacular language of Palestine; and it 
was written in Latin, probably for the use 
of the Romans, many of whom would as- 
semble at Jerusalem during the paschal 
week. 

To advert to the many passages of holy 
writ which point to the cross of Christ as 
the foundation of a sinner’s hope, would 
extend our work beyond the assigned limits. 
It must suffice, therefore, to say, that it is the 
sum and substance of the Bible, and that, 
if we would be saved by it, we must look to 
it with an eye of faith, as eagerly and fixedly 
as the Israelites of old, when bitten by the 
fiery serpents, looked to the brazen serpent 
— which prefigured the cross— erected by 
Moses to effect their cure. There alone is 
our hope of redemption. 

The punishment of crucifixion, it has been 
said, was so common among the~ Romans, 
that, by a very usual figure, pains, afflictions, 
troubles, &c., were called crosses. Hence, 
our Saviour says, that his disciples must take 
up their cross, and follow him (Matt. xvi. 
24). The cross, therefore, is the sign of 
ignominy and suffering, yet it is the badge 
and glory of the Christian. Christ is the 
way we are to follow; and there is no way 
of attaining that glory and happiness which 
are promised in the gospel, but by the cross 
of Christ. 

While under the agonies of the cross, the 
Redeemer manifested his filial affection by 
committing his mother to the care of the 
beloved John; and in the same situation, he 
gave a signal instance of the power and free- 
ness of his grace, toward one of the thieves, 
who hung beside him. The heart of this 
poor creature was smitten with conviction and 
repentance, and, addressing a prayer to the 
dying Saviour, he received the soul-cheering 
answer, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise.”’ 

About the sixth hour (or middle of the 
day) a supernatural darkness covered the 
whole land, which continued till the ninth 
hour (or three o’clock in the afternoon), 
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when Jesus cried with a loud voice, ‘‘ Eloi, 
Eloi, lama, sabachthani! ’’ — that is, ‘“‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me : a 
— thus showing that his soul was in pangs, 
as well as his body. After a little space, he 
cried again with a loud voice, and commend- 
ing his spirit into the hands of his Father, 
‘he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost.” 

At this awful event, the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to the bottom ; 
the earth quaked, and the rocks were torn 
asunder ; the graves, too, of many of the 
saints were opened, and the dead, arising, 
appeared to many in the city of Jerusalem. 
These fearful tokens gaye a solemn check to 
the feelings of the multitude that attended, 
and produced on the minds of several a con- 
yiction that Jesus was the Son of God. 

Thus expired this wonderful Sufferer ! — 
a ransom for sinners, a Saviour to all who 
truly belicve in his name. And now, as the 
next day was the sabbath of the Jews, as 
the bodies were not to remain on the cross on 
that day, and as they were making prepara- 
tion for its approach, they petitioned Pilate 
that the legsof the crucified might be broken, 
and that they might be taken away. The 
soldiers, therefore, having broken the legs 
of the two malefactors, when they came to 
Jesus and found that he was already dead, 
forebore to perform the operation on him; 
but one of them, to insure his death, pierced 
his side with a spear, whence there issued 
blood and water. 

When the evening was come, Joseph of 
Arimathea, a rich man and a counsellor, and 
one who “‘ waited for the kingdom of God,” 
having begged of Pilate the body of Jesus, 
took it down from the cross, and, assisted by 
Nicodemus, wrapped it in fine linen, with a 
quantity of spices, after the Jewish mode of 
burying. Thus prepared, they laid the 
sacred body in Joseph’s own new tomb, 
which was hewn out of a rock, in a garden 
near at hand, and rolling a large stone to the 
door of the sepulchre, they departed. 

At the same time, several pious women 
who followed Jesus from Galilee, and who 
from a distance had beheld the mournful 
scene of his sufferings, being present at his 
burial, and seeing how the body was deposit- 
ed, “‘ returned and prepared spices and oint- 
ments,’’ intending after the Sabbath to visit 
the sepulchre for the purpose of embalming 
the body of their Lord. The chief priests 
and Pharisees, on their part, took a different 
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course. By the authority of Pilate, they 
sealed the stone at the mouth of the tomb, 
setting around it a guard of soldiers, to pre- 
vent any attempt by the disciples of Jesus 
to steal him away, and thus pretend that their 
Master was risen. 

Such was the state of things, till the com- 
mencement of the, third day, being the first 
day of the week. Carly in the morning of 
that day, Mary Magdalene, with Salome, and 
another female disciple by the name of Mary, 
coming to the sepulchre for the purpose (as 
before mentioned) of embalming the body 
of Christ, found the stone removed from the 
door. Scenes the most awful and glorious 
had just before been exhibited. A great 
earthquake shook the place; the angel of 
the Lord descended from heaven, rolled away 
the stone and sat upon it; and while the 
keepers, struck with terror, became as dead 
men, Jesus, awaking from the sleep of death, 
arose and left the tomb. * 

His first appearance after this great event 
was to Mary Magdalene, who stood weeping 
at the sepulchre when Peter and John, who 
had made a visit to the place, had departed. 
Afterward he appeared to a company of 
women on their return from the sepulchre ; 
then to two of the disciples on their way to 
a village called Emmaus, a few miles from 
Jerusalem. The reports, however, of these 
witnesses of the resurrection met with but 
little credit with the rest of the disciples, till 
Jesus, on the evening of the same day, pre- 
sented himself among them, and confirmed 
their faith by appealing to his lately wounded 
hands and feet. 

In the mean time, the affrighted guards 
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had fled from the sepulchre and related their 
tale of wonder to the chief priests, who, 
alarmed at the consequences that might fol- 
low, hired these wretched creatures to say 
that the disciples came by night, and stole 
away the body of Jesus while they were 
asleep. This absurd report was accordingly 
propagated, and prevailed among the Jews 
as a fact. 

It is proper we should here take notice of 
the case of Thomas, called Didymus, who, 
not being with the disciples when Jesus 
made his appearance among them as above 
mentioned, declared that he would not believe 
in the reality of his resurrection unless he 
should see and feel the print of the nails in 
his hands, and the effect of the wound in his 
side. Accordingly, about eight days after, 
when the disciples were all together, Jesus 
again appearing among them presented his 
hands and his side to Thomas, with a reproof 
for bis unbelief ; while the astonished disci- 
ple, overpowered with conviction, exclaimed, 
‘My Lord and my God.”’ 

‘* After these things, Jesus showed himself 
again to his disciples at the Sea of Tiberias,” 
where several of them were employed in 
fishing, and then, by appointment, he met 
the eleven apostles on a mountain in Galilee, 
where he delivered to them the great gospel 
commission, to go forth and ‘teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;’’ pronouncing at the same time, 
‘He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be 
saved ; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.”” 

Forty days was the time pre-ordained for 


* Tue ReEesuRRECTION. — Twice had the sun 
gone down on the earth, and all as yet was quiet 
at the sepulchre: Death held his sceptre o’er the 
Son of God; still and silent the hours passed on ; 
the guards stood by their posts; the rays of the mid- 
night moon gleamed on their helmets and on their 
spears; the enemies of Christ exulted in their 
success; the hearts of his friends were sunk in 
despondency and sorrow ; while the spirits of glo- 
ry waited with anxious suspense to behold the 
event — wondering at the depth of the ways of 
God. At length, the morning star, arising in the 
east, announced the approach of light; the third 
day began to dawn on the world, when on a sud- 
den the earth trembled to its centre, and the pow- 
ers of Heaven were shaken; an angel of God 
descended; the guards shrunk back from the 
terror of his presence, and fell prostrate on the 
ground. His countenance was like lightning, 
and his raiment was white as snow; he rolled 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre, 
and sat on it, 


But who is this that cometh from the tomb, 
with dyed garments from the bed of death? He 
that is glorious in his appearance, walking in the 
greatness of his strength? It is thy Prince, O 
Zion! Christian, it is your Lord! He hath trod- 
den the winepress alone; he hath stained his rai- 
ment with blood ; but now, as the firstborn from 
the womb of nature, he meets the morning of his 
resurrection. He arises, a conqueror from the 
grave; he returns with blessings from the world of 
spirits; he brings salvation to the sons of men. 
Never did the returning sun usher in a day so 
glorious! It was the jubilee of the universe! 
The morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy! The Father of Mercies 
looked down from his throne in the heavens with 
complacency ; he beheld his world restored — he 
saw his work that it was good. Then did the 
desert rejoice; the face of nature was gladdened 
before him, when the blessings of the Eternal de- 
scended, as the dews of heaven, tor the refreshing 
of the nations. 
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our Lord’s continuance upon earth after his 
resurrection. These days being now almost 
expired, the apostles, according as they had 
been ordered, with some of their select 
friends, returned to Jerusalem, and there 
assembled themselves in a private place, as 
they had always done after the crucifixion 
of their Master. Here our blessed Lord 
appeared to them for the last time ; and after 
instructing them in many particulars con- 
cerning the kingdom of God, and the man- 
ner in whieh they were to behave themselves 
in propagating the doctrine of the gospel, he 
put them in mind that, during his abode with 
them in Galilee, he had often told them that 
all things written in the law, the prophets, 
and the Psalms, concerning him were to be 
exactly accomplished. At the same time 
‘‘he opened their understandings ;’’ that is, 
he removed their prejudices by the operation 
of his Spirit, cleared their doubts, improved 
their memories, strengthened their judg- 
ments, and enabled them to discern the true 
meaning of the Scriptures. He then remind- 
ed them that both Moses and the prophets 
had foretold that the Messiah was to suffer 
in the very same manner he had suffered ; 
that he was to rise from the dead on the third 
day as he had done; and that repentance 
and remission of sins was to be preached in 
the Messiah’s name among all nations, 
beginning with the Jews. He told them that 
they were to testify unto the world the exact 
accomplishment in him of all things foretold 
concerning the Messiah; and closed his 
instructions to them by giving them a par- 
ticular charge, that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem until they had received that 
miraculous effusion of the Holy Ghost which 
he had promised and would shortly send 
down upon them. He likewise gave them to 
understand, that after the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon them they would have 
juster notions of those matters, and be suf- 
ficiently enabled to be the authentic witnesses 
of his life and actions throughout the 
world. 

After our blessed Lord had thus fortified 
his apostles for the important work they 
were going to undertake, he led them out 
of the city to that. part of the Mount of 
Olives which was nearest to Bethany. On 
their arrival there, he gave them some 
further instructions relative to the measures 
they were to follow in order to propagate 


his gospel, after which he lifted up his 
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hands and blessed them. While he was 
doing this, and his apostles were placed in 
an adoring posture, he was parted from them 
in the midst of the day, being gradually 
taken up in a shining cloud, and trium- 
phantly carried into heaven, where he now 
sitteth at the right hand of God his Father, 
‘to whom be honor, glory, and power, 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

In this illustrious manner did the Great 
Repeemer of mankind depart, after having 
finished the grand work about which he was 
sent into the world ; a work which angels 
with joy described was to happen, and which 
through all eternity to come, at periods the 
most immensely distant from the time of its 
execution, will be looked back upon with 
inexpressible delight by every inhabitant of 
heaven; for though the minute affairs 
of time may vanish together and be lost 
when they are removed far back by the end- 
less progression of duration, yet this object 
is such that no distance, however great, can 
lessen it. The kingdom of heayen is erected 
on the incarnation and sufferings of the Son 
of God, and theiefore no mortal whatever 
can forget the foundation on which his hap- 
piness stands established ; nor will any fail 
of obtaining a seat in those mansions, pro- 
vided he preserves a proper subjection to 
Him who reigneth for ever and ever, and 
whose favor is better than life itself. 

It may not be improper, in this place, to 
admit a few reflections on the life of the 
blessed Jesus — a life the greatest and best 
that was ever led by man, or was ever the 
subject of any history, since the universe 
was called from its original chaos by the 
powerful word of the Almighty. 

The human character of the blessed Jesus 
is entirely different from that of all other 
men whatever; for whereas they have 
selfish passions deeply rooted in their breasts, 
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thing they do, Jesus was so entirely free from 
them, that the most severe scrutiny cannot 
furnish one single action, in the whole course 
of his life, wherein he consulted his own 
interest only. No; he -was influenced by 
very different motives: the happiness and 
eternal welfare of sinners regulated his con- 
duct ; and while others followed their respec- 
tive occupations, Jesus had no other business 
than that of promoting the happiness of the 
sons of men. Nor did he wait till he was 
solicited to extend his benevolent hand to the 
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distressed : ‘‘ he went about doing good,”’ and 
always accounted it ‘‘ more blessed to give 
than to receive ; ”” resembling God rather than 
man. He went about doing good ; benevo- 
lence was the very life of his soul: he not 
only did good to objects presented to him 
for relief, but he industriously sought them 
out, in order to extend his compassionate 
assistance. 

It is common for persons of the most 
exalted faculties to be elated with success 
and applause, or dejected by censure and 
disappointments ; but the blessed Jesus was 
not elated by the one nor depressed by the 
other. He was never more courageous than 
when he met with the greatest opposition 
and cruel treatment; nor more humbled 
than when the sons of men worshipped at 
his feet. 

He came into the world inspired with the 
grandest purpose that ever was formed, that 
of saving from eternal perdition, not a single 
nation, but the whole world; and in the 
execution of it, went through the longest 
and heaviest train of labors that ever was 
sustained, with a constancy and resolution, 
on which no disadvantageous impression 
could be made by any accident whatever. 
Calumny, threatenings, bad success, with 
many other evils constantly attending him, 
served only to quicxen his endeavors in this 
glorious enterprise, which he unweariedly 
pursued even till he finished it by his death. 

The generality of mankind are prone to 
retaliate injuries received, and all seem to 
take a satisfaction in complaining of the 
cruelties of those who oppress them ; where- 
as the whole of Christ’s labors breathed 
nothing but meekness, patience, and forgive- 
ness, even to his bitterest enemies, and in 
the midst of the most excruciating torments. 
The words, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” uttered by him 
when his enemies were nailing him to the 
cross, fitly express the temper which he 
maintained through the whole course of 
his life, even when assaulted by the heaviest 
provocations. He was destined to suffer- 
ings here below, in order that he might raise 
his people to honor, glory, and immortality, 
in the realms of bliss above; and therefore 
patiently, yea joyfully, submitted to all that 
the malice of earth and hell could inflict. 
He was vilified, that we might be honored ; 
he died, that we might live for ever and ever. 

To conclude: the greatest and best men 
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have discovered the degeneracy and corrup- 
tion of human nature, and shown themselves 
to have been nothing more than men; but 
it was otherwise with Jesus. He was supe 
rior to all the men that ever lived, both with 
regard to the purity of his manners, and the 
perfection of his virtues. He was holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separated from sin- 
ners. 

Whether we consider him aga teacher, or 
as a man, ‘‘he did no sin; neither was 
guile found in his mouth.” His whole life 
was perfectly free from spot or weakness ; at 
the same time it was remarkable for the great- 
est and the most extensive exercises of virtue. 
But never to have committed the least sin, 
in word or in deed, never to have uttered 
any sentiment that could be censured, upon 
the various topics of religion and morality, 
which were the daily subjects of his dis- 
courses, and that through the course of a 
life filled with action, and led under the ob- 
servation of many enemies, who had always 
access to converse with him, and who often 
came to find fault, is a pitch of perfection 
evidently above the reach of human nature ; 
and consequently he who possessed it must 
have been divine. 

Such was the person who is the subject 
of the evangelical history. If the reader, by 
reviewing his life, doctrine, and miracles, as 
they are here represented to him, united 
in one series, has a clearer idea of these 
things than before, or observes a beauty in 
his actions thus linked together, which taken 
separately do not appear so fully; if he 
feels himself touched by the character of 
Jesus in general, or with any of his sermons 
and actions in particular, thus simply delin- 
eated in writing, whose principal charms are 
the beauties of truth :- above all, if his dying 
so generously for men strikes him with ad- 
miration, or fills him with joy in the prospect 
of that pardon which is thereby purchased 
for the world: let him seriously consider 
with himself what improvement he ought to 
make of the divine goodness. 

Jesus, by his death, hath set open the 
gates of immortality to the sons of men ; and 
by his word, spirit, and example, graciously 
offers to make them meet for the glorious 
rewards in the kingdom of the heavenly 
Canaan, and to conduct them into the inher- 
itance of the saints in light. Let us, there- 
fore, remember, that being born under the 
dispensation of his gospel, we have, from our 
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earliest years, enjoyed the best means of 
securing to ourselves an interest in that favor 
of God, which is life; and that loving-kind- 
ness, which is better than life. 

We have been called to aspire after an 
exaltation to the felicity of the heavenly 
mansions exhibited to mortal eyes in the man 
Jesus Christ, to fire us with the noblest am- 
bition. His gospel teaches us that we are 
made for eternity ; and that our present life 
is to our future existence, as infancy is to 
manhood. But as in the former, many 
things are to be learned, many hardships to 
be endured, many habits to be acquired, 
and that by a course of exercises, which in 
themselves though painful, and possibly use- 
less to the child, yet are necessary to fit him 
for the business and enjoyments of manhood. 
So while we remain in this infancy of human 
life, things are to be learned, hardships to 
be endured, and habits to be acquired, by a 
laborious discipline, which, however painful, 
must be undergone, because necessary to fit 
us for the employments and pleasures of our 
riper existence, in the realms above, always 
remembering that whatever our trials may 
be, in this world, if we ask for God’s assist- 
ance, he has promised to give it. Inflamed, 
therefore, with the love of immortality and 
its joys, let us submit ourselves to our heay- 
enly teacher, and learn of him those graces, 
which alone can render life pleasant, death 
desirable, and fill eternity with ecstatic joys. 

We cannot close the solemn scene of the 
life of our dear Lord and Saviour with 
greater propriety than by making a few ob- 
servations on the nature of his religion, and 
considering the great benefits which will in- 
fallibly result to all, who shall, by faith, 
receive and embrace his holy doctrine. 

The religion of Christ is the perfection 
of human nature, and the foundation of uni- 
form, exalted pleasure : of public order, and 
private happiness. Christianity is the most 
excellent and the most useful institution, 
having ‘‘ the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” It is the 
voice of reason ; it is also the language of 
scripture: ‘the ways of wisdom are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.”’ 
And our blessed Saviour himself assures us, 
that his precepts are easy, and the burden 
of his religion light. 

The Christian religion comprehends all 
we ought to believe, and all- we ought to 
practise: its positive rites are few, and 
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perfectly intelligible to every capacity ; and 
the whole is manifestly adapted to establish 
in us a proper sense of the great obligations 
we lay under both to God and Christ. 

The gospel places religion not in abstruse 
speculation, and metaphysical subtleties ; 
not in outward show, and tedious ceremony ; 
not in superstitious austerities and enthusias- 
tic visions ; but in purity of heart and holi- 
ness of life. The sum of our duty (according 
to our great Master himself) consists 
in the love of God and of our neighbor. 
According to St. Paul, in denying ungodli- 
ness, and wordly lusts ; and in living soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world. 
According to St. James, in visiting the 
fatherless and widow in affliction, and in 
keeping ourselves unspotted from the world. 
This is the constant strain and tenor of the 
gospel. This it inculcates most earnestly, 
and on this it lays the greatest stress. 

It may be asked if the Christian reli- 
gion is only a view of the law of nature, or 
merely a refined system of morality? To 
which we answer, that it is a great deal 
more than either. It is an act of grace, a 
stupendous plan of Providence, for the re- 
covery of mankind from a state of degrada- 
tion and ruin, to the favor of the Almighty, 
and to the hope of a happy immortality 
through a mediator. 

Under this dispensation, true religion con- 
sists in a repentance toward God, and in 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the per- 
son appointed by the supreme Authority of 
heaven and earth, to reconcile apostate man 
to his offended Creator. And what hard- 
ship is there in all this? Surely none. 
Nay, the practice of religion is much easier 
than the servitude of sin. 

It certainly must be allowed by all that 
our rational powers are impaired and the 
soul weakened by sin. The animal pas- 
sions are strong, and apt to oppose the dic- 
tates of the spirit of God: objects of sense 
make powerful impressions on the mind. 
We are, in every situation, surrounded with 
many snares and temptations. In such a 
disordered state of things, to maintain an 
undeviating path of duty, cannot be ef- 
fected by poor weak man. ‘There are, how- 
ever, generous aids afforded us to persevere 
in the ways of the Lord. 

The gracious author of nature has planted 
in the human breast a quick sense of good 
and evil; a faculty which strongly dictates 
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right -and wrong; and though by the 
strength of appetite and warmth of passion, 
men are often hurried into immoral prac- 
tices, yet in the beginning, especially when 
there has been the advantage of a good edu- 
cation, it is usually with reluctance and 
opposition of mind. _ What inward strug- 
gles precede! What bitter pangs attend 
their sinful excesses! What guilty blushes 
and uneasy fears! What frightful pros- 
pects and pale reviews! ‘‘Terrors are 
upon them, and a fire not blown consumeth 
them.’’ To make a mock at sin, and to 
commit iniquity without remorse, requires 
great length of time, and much painful 
labor ; more labor than is requisite to attain 
that habitual goodness which is the glory of 
the man, the ornament of the Christian, and 
the chief of his happiness. 

The soul can no more be reconciled to 
acts of wickedness and injustice, than the 
body to excess, but by suffering many bitter 
pains and cruel attacks. 

The voice of conscience may, indeed, be 
stopped for a time, by false principles: 
its secret whispers may be drowned by the 
noise of company, and stifled by the enter- 
tainments of sense; but this principle of 
conscience is so deeply rooted in human 
nature, and, at the same time, her voice is 
so clear and strong, that the sinner’s arts 
will be unable to lull her into a lasting 
security. 

When the hour of calamity arrives, when 
sickness seizes, and death approaches the 
sinner, conscience now constrains him to 
listen to her accusations, and will not suffer 
the temples of his head to take any rest. 
«There is no peace to the wicked ;”’ the 
‘foundations of peace are subverted, they are 
at utter enmity with their reason, with their 
conscience, and with their God. 

Not so is the case of true religion. ° For 
when religion, pure and genuine, forms the 
tempers, and governs the life, conscience 
applauds, and peace takes its residence in 
the breast. The soul is in its proper state. 
There is order and regularity both in the 
faculties and actions. Conscious of its 
own integrity, and secure of divine approba- 
tion, the soul enjoys a calmness not to be 
described. But why do we call this happy 
frame calmness only? It is far more than 
mere calmness. The air may be calm, and 
the day overcast with thick mists and 
clouds. The pious and virtuous mind 
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resembles a serene day, enlightened and 
enlivened with the brightest rays of the sun. 
Though all without may be clouds and dark- 
ness, there is light in the heart of a pious 
man. ‘‘ He is satisfied from himself, and is 
filled with peace and joy in believing.” In 
the concluding scene (the awful moment of 
dissolution) all is peaceful and serene. The 
immortal part quits its tenement of clay, 
with the well-grounded hopes of ascending 
to happiness and glory. 

Nor does the gospel enjoin any duty but 
what is fit and reasonable. It calls upon 
all its professors to practise reverence, sub- 
mission, and gratitude to God; justice, 
truth, and universal benevolence to men: 
and to maintain the government of our own 
minds. And what has any one to object 
against this? From the least to the great- 
est commandment of our dear Redeemer, 
there is not one which impartial reason can 
find fault with. ‘‘His law is perfect; his 
precepts are true and righteous, altogether.” 
Not even those excepted, which require us 
to love our enemies, to deny ourselves, and 
to take up our cross. To forgive an injury 
is more generous and manly than to revenge 
it ; to control a licentious appetite than to 
indulge it; to suffer poverty, reproach, 
and even death itself, in the sacred cause 
of truth and integrity, is much wiser and 
better, than, by base compliances, to make 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 

Thus in a storm at sea, or a conflagration 
on the land, a man with alacrity abandons 
his lumber to secure his jewels. Piety and 
virtue are the wisest and most reasonable 
things in the world; vice and wickedness 
the most irrational and absurd. ; 

The all-wise Author of our being hath so 
framed our natures, and placed us in such 
relations, that there is nothing vicious but 
what is injurious; nothing virtuous but what 
is advantageous to our present interest, both 
with respect to body and mind. Meekness 
and humility, patience and universal charity, 
and grace, give a joy unknown to trans- 
gressors. 

The divine virtues of truth and equity are 
the only bands of friendship, the only sup- 
ports of society. Temperance’ and sobriety 
are the best preservatives of health and 
strength ; but sin and debauchery impair 
the body, consume the substance, reduce us 
to poverty, and form the direct path to an 
immature and untimely death. 
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To render our duty easy, we have the 
example, as well as the commands, of the 
blessed Jesus. The masters of morality 
among the heathen gave excellent rules for 
the regulation of men’s manners; but they 
wanted either the honesty, or the courage to 
try their own arguments upon themselves. 
It was,a strong presumption that the yoke of 
the scribes and Pharisees was grievous, when 
they laid ‘‘ heavy burdens upon men’s shoul- 
ders,”’ which they themselves refused to touch 
with one of their fingers. Not thus our great 
law-giver, Jesus Christ the righteous. His 
behavior was in all respects conformable to 
his doctrine. His devotion toward God, how 
sublime and ardent !— benevolence toward 
men, how great and diffusive! He was in 
his life an exact pattern of innocence ; for he 
‘did no sin; neither was guile found in his 
mouth.”’ In the Son of God incarnate is 
exhibited the brightest, the fairest resem- 
blance of the Father, that heaven and earth 
ever beheld, an example peculiarly per- 
suasive, calculated to inspire resolution, and 
to animate us to use our utmost endeavors to 
imitate the divine pattern, the example of 
“the Author and Finisher of our faith,”’ 
of him ‘‘ who loved us and gave himself for 
us.”? Our profession and character as Chris- 
tians oblige us to make this example the 
model of our lives. Every motive of decency, 
gratitude, and interest, constrains us to tread 
the paths he trod before us. 

We should also remember that our burden 
is easy ; because God, who ‘‘ knoweth where- 
of we are made, who considereth that we 
are but dust,” is ever ready to assist us. 
The heathen themselves had some notion of 
this assistance, though guided only by the 
glimmering lamp of reason. But what they 
looked upon as probable, the gospel clearly 
and strongly asserts. We there hear the 
apostle exhorting, ‘‘ Let us come boldly to 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.’? We there hear the blessed Jesus 
himself arguing in this convincing manner : 
‘Tf ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts-unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spizit to them that ask him?” 

‘We would not here be understood to mean, 
that the agency of the spirit is irresistible, 
and lays a necessitating bias on all the facul- 
ties and affections. Were this the case, pre- 
cepts and prohibitions, promises and threaten- 
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ings, would signify nothing; and duty and 
obligation would be words without a mean- 
ing. ‘The spirit assisteth in a manner agree- 
able to the frame of human nature ; not 
controlling the free use of reason, but by as- 
sisting the understanding, influencing the will, 
and moderating the affections. But though 
we may not be able to explain the mode of 
his operations, the Scriptures warrant us to 
assert, that when men are renewed and pre- 
pared for heaven, itis “‘ through sanct:fication 
of the spirit,’ and ‘belief of the truth.” 
How enlivening the thought !— how encour- 
aging the motive! We are not left to strug- 
gle alone with the difficulties which attend 
the practice of virtue in the present imper- 
fect state. The merciful Father of our spirit 
is ever near to help our infirmities, to 
enlighten the understanding, to strengthen 
good resolutions, and, in concurrence with 
our own endeavor®, to make us conquerors 
over all opposition. Faithful is he to his 
promises, and will not suffer the sincere and 
well disposed to be tempted above what they 
are able to bear. What can be desired more 
than this? To promote the happiness of his 
people, every thing is done that is requisite, 
his grace is all-sufticient, his Spirit is able 
to conduct us through this vale of tears, to 
never-fading bliss. 

We should also remember, that the great 
doctrine of the gospel, concerning the pro- 
pitious mercy of God to all penitents, through 
Christ Jesus, greatly contributes to the con- 
solation of Christians. Let it be granted, 
that the hope of pardon is essential to the 
religion of fallen creatures, and one of its 
first principles, yet, considering the doubts 
and suspicions wh'ch are apt to arise ina 
mind conscious of guilt, it is undoubtedly a 
great and inestimable favor, to be relieved 
in this respect, by the interposition of divine 
assistance. This is our happiness. We are 
fully assured, that upon our true repentance, 
we shall, ‘‘ through the mediation of Christ,” 
receive the ‘‘ full remission of sins,’’? and be 
restored to the same state and favor with our 
Maker, as if we had never transgressed his 
laws. Here the gospel triumphs. With 
these assurances it abounds. Upon this head 
the declaration of our blessed Saviour and 
his apostles are so express and full, that 
every one who believes them, and knows 
himself to be a true penitent, must banish 
every doubt and fear, and rejoice with joy 
unspeakable. ‘‘Come unto me all ye that 
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labor, and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest”? (Matt. xi. 28). ‘All manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men’’ (Matt. xii. 31). ‘Be it known unto 
you therefore men and brethren, that through 
this man is preached unto you the forgive- 
ness of sins; and by him all that believe are 
justified from all things, from which we could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.”’ (Acts 
xii. 38, 39.) What grace and favor is this ! 
Who can dwell upon the transporting theme 
too long! Now our way is plain before us, 
and the burden we are to bear is made com- 
fortably easy. 

Consider this, all ye who have never yet 
regarded religion, but pursued a course of 
vice and sensuality all your lives long. 
Though your conduct has been base to the 
last degree, your case is not desperate. Far 
from it. The God whom you have so highly 
offended commiserates your errors, is ever 
feady to extend his pardoning mercy to his 
most degenerate creatures, upon their faith 
and repentance, and “‘is in Christ Jesus 
reconciling the world to himself, not imput- 
ing unto [penitent] sinners their trespasses. 
Let the wicked therefore] forsake his way, 
and the unrigi‘eous man his thoughts; and 
let him return unto the Lord; and he will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for 
he will abundan‘ly pardon.”’ (Isaiah ly. 7.) 

Another particular, which renders the 
Christian religion delightful is its leading 
us to the perfect, cternal life of heaven. It 
cannot be denied but that we may draw from 
the light of nature strong presumptions of a 
future state. The present existence does not 
look like an entire scene, but rather like the 
infancy of human nature, which is capable of 
arriving at a much higher degree of maturity ; 
but whatever solid foundation the doctrine of 
a. future state may have had, in nature and 
reason, certain it is, through the habitual 
neglect of reflection, and the force of irregular 
passions, this doctrine was, before the coming 
of our blessed Saviour, very much disfigured, 
and in a great measure lost, among the sons 
of men. 

In the heathen world, a future state of 
rewards and punishments was a matter of 
mere speculation and uncertainty, sometimes 
hoped for, sometimes doubted, and sometimes 
absolutely denied. The law of Moses, though 
of divine original, is chiefly enforced by 
promises of temporal blessings; and, even 
in the writings of the prophets, a future 
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immortality is very sparingly mentioned, and 
obscurely represented, but the doctrine of 
our Saviour hath ‘‘ brought life and immor- 
tality to light.”” In the gospel we have a 
distinct account of another world, attended 
with many engaging circumstances ; about 
which the decisions of reason were dark and 
confused. We have the testimony’ of the 
Author of our religion, who was raised from 
the dead, and who afterward, in the presence 
of his disciples, ascended into heaven. In 
the New Testament it is expressly declared, 
that good men, ‘‘ when absent from the body, 
are present with the Lord.’ Here we are 
assured of the resurrection of the body in a 
glorious form, clothed with immortal vigor, 
suited to the active nature of the animating 
spirit, and assisting its most enlarged opera- 
tions and incessant progress toward perfec- 
tion. Here we are assured that “the right- 
eous shall go into life everlasting,”’ that they 
shall enter mto the heavenly Canaan, where 
no ignorance shall cloud the understanding, 
no vice disturb the will. In these regions 
of perfection, nothing but love shall possess 
the soul ; nothing but gratitude employ the 
tongue ; there the righteous shall be united 
to an innumerable company of angels, and 
to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born. There they shall see their ex- 
alted Redeemer, at the right hand of Om- 
nipotence, and sit down with him on his 
throne ; there they shall be admitted into 
the immediate presence of the supreme 
Fountain of life and happiness, and, behold- 
ing his face, be changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory. 

Here language —here imagination fails 
us. It requires the genius, the knowledge, 
the pen of an angel, to paint the happiness, 
the blissful scene of the New Jerusalem, 
which human eyes cannot behold, till this 
mortal body shall be purified from its corrup- 
tion, and dressed in the robes of immortality : 
‘« Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into’ the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.”” 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

What is the heaven of the heathen when 
compared with the heaven of the Christians ? 
The hope, the prospeet of this, is sufficient 
to reconcile us to all the difficulties that ma 
attend our progress, sweeten all our labors, 
alleviate every grief, and silence every 
murmur. 

But why, says the libertine in the gayety 
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of his heart, should there be any difficulties 
or restraints at all ? God hath made nothing 
in vain. The appetites he hath planted in 
the human breast are to be gratified. To 
deny or restrain them is ignominious bond- 
age; but to give full scope to every desire 
and passion of the heart, without check or 
control, is true manly freedom. 

In opposition to this loose and careless 
way of reasoning, let it be considered, that 
the liberty of a rational creature doth not 
consist in an entire exemption from all con- 
trol, but in following the dictates of reason, 
as the governing principle, and in keeping 
the various passions in due subordination. 
To follow the regular notion of those affec- 
tions which the wise Creator hath implanted 
within us, is our duty; but as our natu- 
ral desires, in this state of trial, are often 
irregular, we are bound to restrain their 
excesses, and not indulge them, but in a 
strict subserviency to the integrity and peace 
of our minds, and to the order and happiness 
of human society established in the world. 
Those who allow the supreme command to 
be usurped by sensual and brutal appetites, 
may ‘‘ promise themselves liberties,” but are 
truly and absolutely the ‘‘ servants of cor- 
ruption.’’ ‘To be vicious is to be enslaved. 
We behold with pity those miserable objects 
that are chained in the galleys, or confined 
in dark prisons and loathsome dungeons ; 
but how much more abject and vile is the 
slavery of the sinner! No slavery of the 
body is equal to the bondage of the mind; 
no chains press so closely, or gall so cruelly, 
as the fetters of sin, which corrode the very 
substance of the soul, and fret every faculty. 

It must, indeed, be confessed, that there 
are some profligates, so hardened by custom, 
as to be past all feeling ; and, because in- 
sensible of their bondage, boast of this insen- 
sibility asa mark of their native freedom, 
and of their happiness. Vainmen! They 
might extol with equal propriety the peculiar 
happiness of an apoplexy, or the profound 
tranquillity of a lethargy. 

Thus have we endeavored to place, in a 
plain and conspicuous light, some of the 
peculiar ‘excellences of the Christian re- 
ligion ; and hence many useful reflections 
will naturally arise in the mind of every 
attentive reader. It is the religion of Jesus 
that hath removed idolatry and superstition, 
and brought immortality to light, when con- 
cealed under a veil of darkness almost im- 
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penetrable. This hath set the great truths 
of religion in a clear and conspicuous point 
of view, and proposed new and powerful 
motives to influence our minds, and to deter- 
mine our conduct. Nothing is enjoined to 
be believed but what is worthy of God, 
nothing to be practised but what is friendly 
to man. All the doctrines of the gospel are 
rational and consistent ; all its precepts are 
truly wise, just, and good. The gospel con- 
tains nothing grievous to an ingenuous mind ; 
it debars us from nothing but,doing harm to 
ourselves, or to our fellow-creatures; and 
permits us to range anywhere but in the 
paths of danger and destruction. It only 
requires us to act up to its excellent com- 
mands, and to prefer to the vanishing 
pleasure of sin, the smiles of a reconciled 
God, and ‘‘ an eternal weight of glory.” 

Surely no man who is a real friend to the 
cause of virtue, and to the interest of man- 
kind, can ever be an enemy to Christianit?, 
if he truly understands it, and seriously re- 
flects on its wise and useful tendency. It 
conducteth us to our journey’s end, by the 
plainest and securest path ; where the ‘‘steps 
are not straitened, and where he that runneth 
stumbleth not.” 

We ought daily to adore the God of na- 
ture for lighting up the sun, that glorious, 
though imperfect image of his own unap- 
proachable lustre ; and appointing it to gild 
the earth with its various rays, to cheer us 
with its benign influence, and to guide and 
direct us in our journeys and our labors. 
But how incomparably more valuable is that 
‘* day-spring from on high which hath visited 
us, to give light to them that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death, and to guide 
our feet into the way of peace”?! Oh 
Christians, whose: eyes are so happy to see, 
and your ears to hear, what abundant reason 
have you to give daily and hourly praise to 
your beneficent Creator! When, therefore, 
your minds are delighted with contemplating 
the riches of the gospel; when you refleet (as 
you certainly must do) with wonder and joy 
on the happy means of your redemption ; 
when you feel the burden of your guilt 
removed, the freedom of your address to the 
throne of grace encouraged, and see the pros- 
pect of a fair inheritance of eternal glory open- 
ing upon you; then, in the pleasing transports 
of your souls, borrow the joyful anthem of the 
psalmist, and say with the humblest gratitude 
and self-resignation, ‘‘God is the Lord who 
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showeth us light; bind the sacrifice with 
cords, even to the horns of the altar.’ 
Adore ‘‘ God, who first commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness,”’ that by the 
discoveries of his word, and the operations 
of his Spirit, he hath ‘‘ shined in your hearts, 
to give you the knowledge of his glory, as 
reflected from the face of his Son.” 

Let us, therefore, who live under the 
gospel, the most gracious dispensation be- 
stowed by God to mankind, ‘ count all 
things but loss, for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord;”’ and 
not suffer ourselves, by the slight cavils of 
unbelievers, to be ‘‘ moved away from the 
hope of the gospel.’’ Let us demonstrate 
that we believe the superior excellency of 
the Christian dispensation, by conforming to 
its precepts. Let us show that we are Chris- 
tians in deed and in truth; not by endless 
disputes about trifles, and the transports of a 
blind zeal, but by abounding in those 
“fruits of righteousness, which are, through 
Christ, to the praise and glory of God.” 

From what has been said, we may clearly 
perceive how groundless all those prejudices 
are which some conceive against religion, as 
if it were a peevish, morose thing, burden- 
some to human nature, and inconsistent with 
the true enjoyment of life. Such sentiments 
are too apt to prevail in the heat of youth, 
when the spirits are brisk and lively, and the 
passions warm and impetuous; but it is 
wholly a mistake, and a mistake of the most 
dangerous tendency. The truth is, there is 
no pleasure like that of a good conscience ; 
no real peace but what results from a sense 
of the divine favor. This alone can sup- 
port the mind under all the various and 
unequal scenes of the present state of 
trial. This lays a sure foundation of an 
easy, comfortable life, of a serene, peaceful 
death, and of eternal joy and happiness here- 
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after : whereas vice is ruinous to all our 
most valuable interests; spoils the native 
beauty and subverts the order of the soul ; 
renders us the scorn of man, the rejected 
of God, and, without timely repentance, will 
rob us ef a happy eternity. Religion is the 
health, the liberty, and the happiness of the 
soul; sin is the disease, the servitude, and 
destruction of it. It will perhaps be said, 
that the sons of vice and. riot have pleasure 
in sensual indulgences. This we allow; 
but must observe, that it is altogether of the 
lowest kind — empty, fleeting, and transient ; 
‘like the crackling of thorns under a pot, so 
is the mirth of the wicked.” It makes a 
noise and a blaze for the present, but soon 
vanishes away into smoke and vapor. 

On the other hand, the pleasure of reli- 
gion is solid and lasting, and will attend us 
through all, even the last stages of life. 
When we have passed the levity of youth, 
and have lost all relish for gay entertain- 
ments ; when old age steals upon us, and 


stoops toward the grave, this will cleave fast . 


to us, and give us relief. 

Clad in this immortal robe, we need not 
fear the awful summons of the king of 
terrors, nor regret our retiring into the 
chambers of the dust. Our immortal part 
will wing its way to the arms of its Re 
deemer, and find rest in the heavenly man- 
sions. And though our earthly part, this 
tabernacle of clay, returns to its original 
dust, and is dissolved, — our joy, our con- 
solation, our confidence is, that ‘‘ we have a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 

Such will be the happy consequences at 
tendant on all those who strictly adhere to 
the Christian religion, and diligently, through 
the course of their lives, follow the precepts 
laid down by their divine Master, the great 
Saviour and Redeemer of the world.. 


MIRACLES, PARABLES, AND DISCOURSES OF JESUS. 


Ovr Saviour’s miracles were exceedingly | them are specifically mentioned. The follow- 
numerous, various, and benevolent, in their | ing is, therefore, only a list of those more par- 
character, but only a very small number of | ticularly noted of the miracles of Christ :-— 
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MIRACLES, PLACES. RECORD. 
Water turned into wine . 4 A . F ° : Cana . 5 John ii. 1-11. 
The Capernaum nobleman’s soncured + Stee cee LEM inne Cana. . John iy. 46-54, 
Surprisingidraught of fishes’... .. 6 «6 « «© » Sea of Galilee, Luke vy. 1-11. 
Demoniac cured A 6 ° ° e . r : Capernaum Mark i. 22-28. 
Peter’s mother-in-law healed : : AP AE ers ‘ Capernaum Mark i. 30, 31. 
Leper healed . 5 . . ce vst ere ° ° ° Capernaum Mark i. 40-45 
Centurion’s servant healed. e ° ° . 7 5 A Capernaum Matt. viii. 5-13. 
Widow’s son raised from the dead. : F ° . ° . ° Nain . Luke vii. 11-17. 
Tempest calmed 5 ° . . . . ; 7 Sca of Galilee, Matt. viii. 23-27. 
Demoniacs of Gadara cured. oo eP eee oe A ia Gadara. Matt. viii. 28-34 
Man sick of the palsy cured . . . . . . . . Capernaum Matt. ix. 1-8. 
Jairus’ daughter raised to life ts 5 ° < cas toe Lee ° Capernanm . Matt. ix. 18-26. 
Sight restored to two blindmen . . . . ° ° . yy Capernaum Matt. ix. 27-31. 
Dumb demoniac cured . fs Be Vom Chote Conetonas ae Capernaum Matt. ix. 82, 33. 
Woman diseased with issue of blood healed ee Veet we C Capernaum Luke viii. 43-48, 
Diseased cripple at Bethesda cured . . . . . 4 F; Jerusalem. John y. 1-9. 
Man with a withered hand cured . ; ‘ ° ° ; : -, Judea , Matt. xii. 10-13. 
Demoniac cured 5 ° . . . ° . ° F Capernaum Matt. xii. 22, 23. 
Five thousand fed ; aye Eee Na fee tet taree eats Decapolis . Matt. xiv. 15-21. 
Canaanite woman’s daughter ened ci? ue sac du tal Lestat Near Tyre Matt. xv. 23-28. 
Man deaf and dumb cured . 6 F 50s eee hae : : Decapolis . Mark vii. 31-37. 
Four thousand fed . ' : : 6 5 ° a A 5 Decapolis . Matt. xv. 32-39 
Biman restored torsight sss) sw us. le pbteny cise ee denen Bethsaida . Mark viii. 22-26. 
Boy possessed of a devil cured eR wre cy -roy es Tabor . Matt. xvii. 14-21. 
Man born blind restored to sight . os | SS eee Jerusalem , John ix. 
Woman of eighteen years’ san Y CAFEd ett se ae Galilee. Luke xiii. 11-17. 
Dropsical man cured. 5 ° e ° e . = Galilee “ Luke xiv. 1-6. 
Ten lepers cleansed ° ° ° ° * - - Samaria . Luke xvii. 11-19, 
Lazarus raised from the grave follies: wee: waesa a Sage Bethany . John xi. 
Two blind men restored to sight . ° . . . . . . Jericho , Matt. xx. 30-34. 
Fig-tree blasted : : . ° ° 5 ° - : e Olivet A Matt. xxi. 18-21. 
Theearof Malchushealed . . «>. + 6 «© « « Gethsemane Luke xxii. 49-51. 
Wondrous draught.of fishes. . » .« «+s «s «. » 3 Sea of Galilee, Jobn xxi. 1-14, 


Parable, a comparison or similitude, in-|cient on record (Judg. ix. 7-15). Our 
geniously and impressively representing | Saviour’s parables are most instructive (Matt. 
moral or religious truth (Matt. xiii. 3, 10, | xiii. 53, 54) ; and the following are the prin- 
18, 23). Jotham’s parable is the most an- | cipal recorded : — 


SUBJECT OF PARABLE. | PLACE. RECORD, 
1. Building on rock and sand ° . . . . : Galilee . : Matt. vii. 24. 
2. Blind leading the bined . . . . . . . Galilee . . Luke vi. 39. 
3. Two debtors . . . . . ° . Galilee . . — vii. 41. 
4. Evil spirit returning . 5 . . . . . . . Galilee . . Matt. xii. 43. 
5. Sower and the seed . ‘ Q . . . . . Galilee > — xiii. 3. 
6. Tares in the field . . ° ° . . ° . Galilee . ‘ -—- — 26. 
7. Growth of seed . . a . . . 5 . Galilee . . Mark iv. 26. 
8. Grain of mustard-seed . . . : . : . Galilee . : Matt. xiii. 31. 
9. Leaven in meal . > 2 A 5 3 4 . Galilee . . —! =i Sas 
10. Treasure hid in the field 5 6 . . ° . . Galilee . 5 — — 4. 
11. Pearl of great price . . . . . . . . Galilee . . — — 46. 
12. Net cast into the sea. . . . ° . . . Galilee . S — — 47. 
13. Good householder . : 5 . 5 : . Galilee . . — — 52 
14. New cloth on an old garment . . . . . . Galilee . . _ ir 16, 
15. New wineinold bottles . . . ». fa peal Galilee . : altf- 
16. Bread of life. 3 3 . . 5 . . Galilee . 5 John vi..32. 
17. Lost sheep . NC. no . . Galilee . . Matt. xviii. 12. 
18. The Lord and unmerciful ‘servant ‘ . . 5 5 Galilee . . — —_B 
19. Good Samaritan 5 ; ; . . . . . Jerusalem , Luke x. 30. 
20. Rich fool ® . F . . . . ‘ Galilee . : — xii. 16. 
21. Lord and his servants ° . . . . . . Galilee . 4 — — 36 
22. Barren fig-tree . 5 . . . . . ° . Galilee . ° — xiii 6. 
3. Ambitious guests  . 5 ’ * . . ‘ 5 Galilee . m = xivs 1. 
24. Great supper . . . . . ° . ° Galilee . 5 SRG 
25. Building a tower : . . ° . . . . Galilee . ‘ 2 Sag) 
26. King going to war . . . . . . . Galilee . ° en 
27. Lost sheep, with additions 5 4 * A . * Galilee , . — xv.3 . 
28. Lost piece of silver . 5 ° . . . ° . Galilee BE eaten 75 
29. Prodigalson . : : 5 . . . . Galilee . ; — il 
30. Unjust steward . ; : a L. . ‘ i Galilee . : Sh Se 
81. Rich man and Lazarus ; ° . ° . . . Galilee : : mee Rt 
32. Master and servant ‘ - Ki A é _ ‘ Galilee . 5 BS SE 
33. Unjust judge and widow . . : ‘ : 5 . Jerusalem | — xviii ‘i 
84. Pharisee and publican . . . . , eee Jerusalem. Bape : 
35. Laborers in the vineyard , . ‘ ‘ ‘: < e Beyond Jordan Matt. xx 1 
36. Ten pounds for trading 5 - ; . : ; Jericho. : Luke xix. 11 
7. Two sons . ° saeenie . . Jerusalem j i. 28. 
88. Husbandmen and vineyard OH pel es eaters Jerusalem pestis 
39. Marriage-feast . - + sew signage Jerusalem 
40. Ten virgins Pa rat Ne i be: Shot ears nee Jerusalem 
41. Talents for trading aS a a) Sane . . Jerusalem 
42. Sheep and goats. - +». + «« « «6 See Jerusalem 
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The following list of the remarkable discourses of Christ will illustrate his wisdom and 


his doctrine : — 


DISCOURSES. 


Conversation with Nicodemus . . 


—— the Samaritan woman . . ° 
Discourse in the synagogue . : . . . e 
Scrmon onthe mount . . . . ° 
Ordination charge to the apostles . 5 : . . . 


Denunciations against Chorazin 


Discourse concerning healing the infirm man at Bethesda 
—— on his disciples plucking ears of corn on the sabbath 
Refutation of charge of worsiog miracles »y sae of Beelzebub 3 


Discourse on the bread of life 
—— concerning internal purity 


———_—— against giving or taking offence, and forgiving of i injuries 


at the feastof tabernacles . Q . 
——on occasion of the adulteress . 
——— concerning the sheep 
Denunciation against the scribes and Pharisees 
Discourse on humility and prudence . 
Directions how to attain heaven 
Discourse on the sufferings of Christ 
Denunciations against the Pharisees 
Predictions of the ruin of Jerusalem 
Discourse of consolation 
on the way to Gethsemane . 
with Peter after his resurrection . 
with his disciples before his ascension 


os ee 
eueuenes! wae 


. . 
. . 
. . 
. . 
. . 
° ° 
. ° 
. . 
. . 
. e 
. * 
. 


PLACE. RECORD. 
. . ‘ Jerusalem . John iii. 1-21, 
5 . ° Sychar . ° John iv. 1-42. 
. . . Nazareth . Luke iv. 16-31. 
. 5 ° Near Seen Matt. v., vi., vii. 
. . . Galilee . Matt. x. 
. . . Galilee . a Matt. xi. 20-24, 
i Jerusalem 4 John vy. 
Judea . : Matt. xii. 1-8. 
Capernaum . Matt. xii. 22-37, 
Capernaum , Jobn vi. 
Capernaum . Matt. xv. 1-20. 
Capernaum , Matt. xviii. 
A . Jerusalem , John vii. 
e 3 ° Jerusalem , John viii. 1-11. 
Fi A ; Jerusalem , John x. 
° . . Perea . Luke xi. 37-45. 
. . 5 Galilee . 5 Luke xiv. 7-14. 
. . . Persea . Matt. xix. 16-30. 
. . ° Jerusalem , Matt. xx. 17-19. 
. . . Jerusalem , Matt. xxiii. 
. . ‘ Jerusalem , Matt. xxiv. 
. . . Jerusalem , John xiy-xvi. 
. . Jerusalem , Matt. xxvi. 31-36. 
. . . Galilee , 3 John xxi. 5-32. 
: . C Mount Olivet Luke xxiv. 50-53. 


CHAPTER V. 


FROM THE ASCENSION TO THE MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN. 


Tue blessed Saviour of the world having 
fulfilled all things prophesied of his mission 
here on earth, and having, in a most solemn 
manner, taken leave of his disciples, visibly 
retired before their eyes to eternal rest in his 
Father’s kingdom. With hearts full of grief 
and admiration they deplored the loss of the 
presence of their dear-loved Lord ; and, with 
longing eyes, paid their last attendance till 
he ‘disappeared. They continued, for some 
time, fondly looking toward the place where 
their Lord was gone, till at length two angels 
in the shape of men, and gloriously appar- 
elled, appeared before them, and delivered a 
message of consolation to this effect : ‘‘ For- 
bear, O Galileans, your further admiration : 
your gracious Lord, whom even now you 
beheld ascending to heaven, shall one day 
eome to judge ‘the world in as glorious a 
manner as he has now departed from you. 
He hath not absolutely left you, but is gone 
to take possession of that kingdom which he 


will continue to govern to the end of the 
world.”’ 

The apostles and disciples of our Lord 
(among whom was Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and some other pious women who had attend- 
ed him in his ministry) being greatly com- 
forted by this divine message, immediately 
returned to Jerusalem, where they spent 
their time in acts of religious worship, 
assembling daily in a certain upper room, 
which they had made choice of for that 
purpose. 

Peter had thought it necessary that a 
proper person should be chosen to supply the 
place of the perfidious Judas, that the number 
of the apostles might be twelve, as was 
originally appointed by their Master. To 
effect this, in one of their assemblies (which 
consisted of one hundred and twenty) Peter 
addressed himself to his fellow-apostles.in a 
speech the substance of which was to this effect : 
‘Ye know, brethren, what the royal prophet 
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David (Ps. xli. 9) foretold, and which has 
been punctually fulfilled, concerning Judas, 
who was of our society, a fellow-disciple, and 
an apostle chosen with us. For a sum of 
money he betrayed his Master to his enemies, 
after which, being troubled for what he had 
done, he returned the money to the priest, 
who, not daring to put it into the treasury, 
bought a field with it for the interment of 
strangers. This fact, and the fate of Judas, 
were universally known to all that dwelt in 
Jerusalem, and therefore the field that was 
bought with that money was vulgarly known 
-by the name of the Field of Blood. To 
Judas, therefore, belongs that which is men- 
tioned by the holy psalmist (Ps. lxix. 25, 
and cix. 8), not by way of execration, but 
of prediction: that, as he should come to a 
desperate miserable end, so the office which 
he had held with the rest of the twelve, 
should be bestowed on another. It is then 
our duty, according to this prophecy, to make 
choice of some one of these persons that are 
present (and who have continued with us 
ever since our Lord undertook the charge 
and care of us, till his ascension into heaven) 
that he may succeed Judas in the apostle- 
ship.” 

the proposition made by Peter was unani- 
mously approved of by the assembly ; upon 
which two candidates were immediately nomi- 
nated, namely, Jonas, surnamed Barnabas, 
and Matthias, one of the seventy disciples. 
The choice of one of these two was to be 
determined by lot, previous to which the 
apostles solemnly invoked the divine direction 
in the following words: ‘‘ Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, show whether 
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of those two thou hast chosen, that he 
may take part of this ministry and apostle- 
ship, from which Judas, by transgression, 
fell”? (Acts i. 24, 25). Having said this, 
they proceeded to draw lots, which happen- 
ing to fall on Matthias, he was accordingly 
elected into the number of the twelve 
apostles. 

The number of the apostles being now 
complete, on the day of Pentecost,* they all 
assembled together at their accustomed place, 
in order to perform their religious duties. 
While they were thus employed, a prodigious 
noise (much like the rushing of a mighty 
wind) suddenly filled all the house in 
which they were, and a kind of fiery vapor, 
or exhalation, formed in the figure of a man’s 
tongue, but divided a little at the tip, sat on 
the head of each; whereupon they were all 
immediately filled with the Holy Ghost, and, 
by its divine inspiration, were enabled to 
speak in several different languages. 

At this time there were at Jerusalem many 
Jews and proselytes, who had come thither 
from different parts of the world, to the cele- 
bration of the feast. When these, therefore, 
were informed of the great miracle which 
had taken place with the apostles, and were 
convinced of the truth of it by hearing them 
speak the languages of their respective 
countries, they were greatly astonished, and 
knew not what to make of so singular an 
event. Some of them argued among them- 
selves to this effect: ‘‘ How have these men, 
who are natives of Galilee, and have con- 
tinued all their lives there, acquired this 
knowledge ? For in our respective languages 
we hear them preaching the doctrine of: 


* Pentecost (Ex. xxiii. 16), “the feast of 
harvest, the first-fruits of thy labors” (Kx. xxxiy. 
22; Deut. xvi. 10), “the feast of weeks” (Num. 
Xxvill. 26, cf. Ley. xxiii. 17), “the day of first- 
fruits.” The second of the great festivals of the 
Hebrews. It fell in due course on the sixth day 
of Sivan, and its rites, according to the Law, 
were restricted to a single day. The most im- 
portant passages relating to it are, Ex. xxiii. 
16, Lev. xxiii. 15-22, Num. xxviii. 26-31, Deut. 
xvi. 9-12. The time of the festival was cal- 
culated from the second day of the Passover, 
the 16th of Nisan. The Law prescribes that 
a reckoning should be kept from “the morrow 
after the Sabbath” (Ley. xxii. 11, 15) to the 
morrow after the completion of the seventh week, 
which would of course be the fiftieth day (Lev. 
xxii. 15,16; Deut. xvi. 9). The fifty days for- 
mally included the period of grain-harvest, com- 
mencing with the offering of the first sheaf of the 
barley-harvest in the Passover, and ending with 
that of the two first loaves which were made from 


the wheat-harvest, at this festival. It was the 
offering of these two loaves which was the distin- 
guishing rite of the day of Pentecost. They were 
to be leavened. Each loaf was to contain the 
tenth of an ephah (7. e. about 3} quarts) of the 
finest wheat-flour of the new crop (Lev. xxiii. 17). 
The flour was to be the produce of the land. The 
loaves, along with a peace-offering of two lambs 
of the first year, were to be waved before the Lord 
and given to the priests. At the same timea 
special sacrifice was to be made of seven lambs 
of the first year, one young bullock and two rams, 
as a burnt-offering (accompanied by the proper 
meat and drink offerings), and a kid for a sin- 
offering (Lev. xxiii 18, 19). 

There is no clear notice in the scriptures of any 
historical significance belonging to Pentecost. 
But most of the Jews of later times have regarded 
the day as the commemoration of the giving of 
the law on Mount Sinai. — Bible Dictionary. 

ALB. 
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Christ, and the wonderful things God hath 
wrought by him. This certainly must imply 
something of very great moment.”’ But 
others were of a different opinion, and, in a 
scoffing manner, ridiculed the miracle, at- 
tributing the powers possessed by the apostles 
to arise from inebriation: ‘‘'These men,”’ 
said they, ‘‘ are full of new wine.” 

To destroy this calumny, and to open the 
eyes of the yet deluded and perverse Jews, 
Peter, in the name of the rest, addressed the 
multitude in a most admirable speech, the 
substance of: which was to the following 
effect : ‘‘ Ye men of Judzea, and all that at 
this time see and hear what the Lord hath 
done, be assured these things are not the 

_ effect of wie: ye know in your consciences 
it cannot be so, since it is but the third hour 
of the day.* But this is the completion of 
a famous prophecy of Joel, who saith, In the 
last days I will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh ; your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams. (See 
Joel ii. 28.) All ranks and qualities of men 
shall receive the effusion of the Spirit of God, 
and those who were never brought up in the 
schools of the prophets, shall be enabled to 
preach the gospel of Christ wherever they 
go. And after that there shall be fearful 
and astonishing sights and prodigies, and 
many great slaughters in Judzea, as forerun- 
ners and prognostics of the destruction which 
shall befall this people for their crucifying 
Christ, and from which the only way to rescue 
yourselves is, to repent and acknowledge 
him, which is the design of this miraculous 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Observe and 
attend, ye men of Israel, for you are chiefly 
concerned in this great affair. This Jesus 
of Nazareth being demonstrated to be sent 
from God by the mighty works he did among 
you, all which you know to be true ; him, I 
say, being permitted to fall into your hands, 
you apprehended and barbarously crucified ; 
him, whom God, by his determinate council, 
had given to retrieve you from your lost con- 

dition, ye, with profane hands, have slain. 
This same Jesus, whom ye thus treated, hath 
God raised again, delivering him from, the 
power of death; and, besides many other 
things, the prophecies concerning him re- 
quired that he should not long lie under 


* That is, nine o’clock, the time of morning 
prayers, to which the Jews generally went fast- 
ing. 
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death. Hear what David the royal psalmist 
says: I have set the Lord always before me; 
because he is at my right hand, I shall not 
be moved. Therefore my heart is glad, and 
my glory rejoiceth ; my flesh also shall rest 
in hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption. Thou wilt show me the 
path of life; in thy presence is fulness of 
joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures for- 
evermore. Give me leave, brethren, to speak 
freely concerning David, who thus prophe- 
sied. He died like other men, had a solemn 
interment, and we have his monument this 
day to show, and whence he never arose. 
Therefore, he spake not of himself, but by - 
way of prediction of the Messiah, whom he 
knew would infallibly spring from his loins, 
and be a prince and ruler of his church. 
These words of his were prophetic, and liter- 
ally verified in the resurrection of Jesus, 
whose soul did not continue so long in a state 
of separation as that his body should be cor- 
rupted ; and accordingly God raised him up 
in three days, of which all we apostles were 
eye-witnesses. He having, therefore, assumed 
his regal state and office in heaven, and God 
having given him power to send the Holy 
Ghost, he hath now punctually fulfilled his 
promise in sending it on us in the most ex- 
tensive manner; one great effect of which 
yourselves can testify, by having heard us 
speak languages which, a short time before, 
we did not understand. This great and im- 
portant truth, therefore, I now proclaim to 
you, that God the Father hath raised up that 
Christ, whom ye Jews have crucified, and 
that he now sits on the right hand of him in 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

This speech, or rather sermon, of Peter’s, 
so wrought upon the minds of the people, 
that they called out most passionately to 
him and the rest of the apostles, requesting 
their advice what measures they should pur- 
sue, in order to shake off that guilt with 
which they had been so long loaded. Peter 
readily complied with their request, and in 
a most tender and affectionate address, told 
them, that in order to lay aside their infi- 
delity, they must, with true contrition, ac- 
knowledge their sins, enter upon the Chris- 
tian profession with a firm resolution of never 
falling from it; and that they must receive 
baptism from the apostles, who were author- 
ized to proclaim remission of sins to all true 
penitents, ‘‘ Repent and be baptized every 
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one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise 
is unto you and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call.”’ (Acts ii. 38, 39.) 

In consequence of this affectionate address, 
those who were really touched with what 
Peter had said immediately renounced their 
former course of life, and proved the sinceri- 
ty of their hearts by receiving baptism. On 
that day were converted to the faith of 
Christ about three thousand people, who con- 
tinued assiduous in hearing the apostles teach, 
and in bringing their goods liberally for the 

‘relief of the distressed. Nor were the con- 
verts only impressed with fear and reverence, 
but a general surprise took place among all 
that saw these strange and early operations 
of the Holy Ghost, which were still further 
confirmed by several miracles performed by 
the apostles. 

The gospel thus gaining ground, those that 
received it assembled together for the service 
of God, constantly observing the times of 
public prayers, and receiving the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper; they distributed to 
the necessities of the poorer sort as freely as 
God had given them ability, spending their 
time in acts of devotion and charity, and 
exercising works of mercy to all. By the 
pious examples of these many others were 
induced to join them, which gave the apos- 
tles a fruitful harvest of their ministry, and 
by their repeated exhortations, others were 
daily rescued from the wicked and dangerous 
converse of the perverse Jews, and heartily 
embraced the doctrine of Christ. 

After this wonderful reformation among 
the people in consequence of Peter’s dis- 
courses, that apostle, accompanied by John, 
went one day to the temple about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, which was one of 
the times generally set apart for prayer. As 
they entered in at the gate of the temple 
toward the east in Solomon’s porch, which 
was called the beautiful gate, they saw a 
poor cripple, who had been lame from his 
birth, lying there, and begging alms of those 
who passed him. As soon as the cripple 
saw Peter and John, he looked up in their 
faces and earnestly begged charity of them ; 
upon which Peter, looking steadfastly at 
him, said, “‘ Silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have give I thee ; in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
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walk.’? No sooner were these words spoken 
than the poor cripple was made whole. His 
joints became straight and his nerves strong, 
so that he went with the apostles into tlie 
temple, ‘‘ walking, and leaping, and praising 
God.” 

The poor man, who had sat daily, for a 
long time, asking alms at the door of the 
temple, was universally known by the peo- 
ple, who seeing him walking and praising 
God, were amazed at the greatness of the 
cure ; they therefore flocked in great num- 
bers round the apostles, by whom the poor 
man kept close, being unwilling to part with 
those from whom he had received so dis- 
tinguished a benefit. Peter, observing the 
astonishment of the multitude, and thinking 
it a convenient opportunity of increasing the 
number of his followers, addressed _ himself 
to them in a long and very pertinent 
harangue, the substance of which was to this 


effect: ‘“‘ Ye men of Israel, why do you 


look upon this cure as a thing strange? Or 
why do you attiibute any thing to us in this 
matter, as if it were in our power to perform 
so great a miracle? The God of our fathers 
gave this power to Jesus, whom you deliy- 
ered to Pilate to be crucified, releasing a 
known murderer and a thief, and putting to 
death him, who came to give life to the 
world ; whom God hath been pleased tu raise 
from the dead, and make us witnesses thereof. 
Be assured, it is by belief in him that this 
man hath been recovered from his lameness. 
The man you all well know, having, for 
many years, seen him a begging cripple; 
and the faith we have in the power of him 
on whom we believe hath wrought the re- 
markable cure at which you all so greatly 
wonder. Ido imagine, brethren, that such 
among you who rejected Christ did it through 
ignorance, not knowing him to be the 
Messiah ; and that the like was the case with 
your rulers. But by these means the many 
prophecies in the scriptures, that the Messiab 
should be put to death, have been fulfilled. 
Do you, therefore, amend. your lives, that 
your past offences may be pardoned, and 
that, at the second coming of Christ for the 
delivery and rescue of the faithful, you may, 
by repentance, be admitted into the number 
of the elect. The Christ you have persecut- 
ed, and of whose resurrection we have been - 
eye-witnesses, hath now entered upon his 
sovereignty in Heaven, whereby hath been 
fulfilled all the prophecies concerning him, 
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particularly that of Moses, who truly said 
unto the fathers, A prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you of your breth- 
ren, like unto me, and him shall ye hear in 
all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. 
And it shall come to pass, that every soul 
which shall not hear that prophet shall be 
destroyed from among the people. And not 
only Moses, but all the prophets, from 
Samuel, as many as have spoken,* have fore- 
told the coming of the Messiah, with the 
destruction of those who should reject, and 
the especial mercies to them that should 
believe in him. Ye are the particular per- 
sons of whom the prophets foretold, and to 
whom the promise and covenant which God 
made with Abraham (that in his seed all the 
nations of the earth should be blessed) did 
primarily belong. Ye are the heirs of this 
covenant, and God hath been pleased to 
make the first overtures of mercy to you, 
that ye might receive the gospel of his 
beloved Son, and repent of the iniquities 
which ye have done unto him.” This was 
the purport of St. Peter’s speech on this 
occasion ; and such was its efficacy, that it 
converted so many of his hearers as to make 
the whole number amount to no less than 
five thousand. ; 
While Peter was instructing the people, 
“the captain of the temple,” at the insti- 
gation of the priests and Sadducees, came 
with an armed force, suddenly seized the two 
apostles, and conducted them to prison. The 
next morning the great sanhedrim met, and 
having ordered the apostles to be brought 
before them, demanded by what power they 
had wrought that miracle upon the lame 
man, and who it was that gave them authority 
to preach to the people? In answer to 
these questions, Peter, being endued with an 
extraordinary presence of mind and elocution 
of tongue, spoke to this effect: ‘‘ Ye rulers 
of the people, and elders of Israel, we are 
this day examined before you concerning 
an action, which is so far from being criminal, 
that it is an act of special mercy. Be as- 
sured, that the miraculous cure performed on 
the lame man was wrought by no oth. -means 
than by invoking the name of J sus of 
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Nazareth, whom ye crucified, and God most 
miraculously raised again. This is he that 
was prophesied of under the title of a refuse 
stone, rejected by you, the chief of the Jews, 
and treated with contempt ; but is now, by 
his resurrection, enthroned in power, and is 
indeed become the ruler and king of the 
church, the prime foundation-stone of the 
whole fabric. In him alone must <alvation 
now be hoped for by all ; nor can ye expect 
to be saved unless you readily receive and 
heartily embrace his doctrine.” 


The council, seeing with what courage and 


freedom of speech the apostles behaved them- 
selves, and withal considering that their edu- 
cation alone could not have raised them above 
the capacity of other men (being neither 
skilled in the learning of the Jews, nor, as 
men of distinction, instructed in their laws), 
were greatly astonished ; and still more 
so when they recollected that the two apostles 
were of those who had attended Jesus in his 
lifetime, and saw the man on whom they had 
wrought the miraculous cure stand by them 
ready to attest the truth of it. From these 
considerations, they knew not for some time 
how to act, tillat length they resolved to hold 
a private conference among themselves, and 
for that purpose ordered the apostles to with- 
draw. As soon as they were gone, the coun- 
cil entered into debate on the subject, 
arguing with one another to this effect : ‘‘ As 
to the men, we have nothing to accuse them 
of ; for that they have performed a. great 
miracle is apparent to many, and the, man 
that was healed is a living witness of the 
truth of it. Since, therefore, they have not 
been guilty of any breach of our laws, to pre- 
vent their further seducing the people (who 
are too apt to be led away by them) we will 
call them in, and forbid them, upon severe 
penalties to preach Christ and his gospel any 
more.”” In consequence of this resolution, 
the two apostles were ealled im, and com- 
manded not to talk privately or teach pub- 
licly any thing concerning the faith of Christ. 
But the Christian heroes, whose commission 
was from a higher power than any on earth, 
slighting this interdict and all their threats, 
made answer, ‘‘That since they had re- 


* The account of the prophets is here begun 
from Samuel, because the schools of the prophets 
were first instituted and erected by him; and not 
that there was no prophet before iin: The sons 
of the prophets spent the greater part of their 
time in studying the law, and praising and sery- 
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ing God, and some were sent on messages to the 
people (for. all were not called to the prophetic 
office), and therefore it is added, as many as have 
spoken ; that is, as many out of the schools of the 
prophets as were divinely called to the prophetic 
office. 
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ceived a command from Heaven to declare 
to all nations what they had heard or seen, 
it was certainly their duty to obey God rather 
than them.’’ This was a fair appeal to the 
consciences of their very judges; but their 
judges, instead of being satisfied with it, 
would probably have proceeded to some 
greater violence, had not the people’s vene- 
ration for the apostles put a restraint upon 
their ‘malice. All, therefore, that they dared 
to do was to repeat and enforce their men- 
aces ; having done which, they ordered them 
to be discharged. 

Assoon as the two apostles were dismissed, 
they returned with great joy to their breth- 
ren, who with infinite satisfaction heard the 
report of all that had passed. They then 
unanimously glorified God, who by his holy 
prophet David had foretold what was now 
come to pass: that the Jews should oppose 
Christ, say false things of him, deny and 
crucify him first, and, when God had 
raised him from the dead, oppose the preach- 
ing of him ; that the princes and governors, 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, should combine 
against him, and the rulers should, in coun- 
cil, endeavor to suppress the propagation of 
his doctrine. ‘‘ And now, Lord,”’ said they, 
‘behold their threatenings, and grant unto 
thy servants that with all boldness they may 
speak thy word, by stretching forth thy hand 
to heal, and that signs and wonders may be 
done by the name of thy holy child Jesus.”’ 
No sooner had they concluded their prayer 
than the house in which they were was 
shaken with a mighty wind, in like manner 
as it had been before on the day of Pente- 
cost; whereupon they were instantly re- 
plenished with fresh measures of the Holy 
Ghost, and, notwithstanding all the threats 
of the Jewish rulers, found themselves in- 
vigorated to preach the gospel of Christ with 
more boldness and resolution than ever. 

The charity at this time among believers 
was very large and extensive. Such as had 
houses, or possessions of any kind, sold 
them, and deposited the money in the hands 
of the apostles, to be by them distributed in 
due proportions according to the necessities 
of their brethren. This a certain Levite (a 
native of Cyprus, called Joses, but by the 
apostles surnamed Barnabas, or ‘‘ the Son of 
Consolation’) did with great readiness and 
singleness of heart, selling the estate of 
which he was possessed, and giving the 
whole produce to the apostles. In imitation 
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of this good man, one Ananias, with his wife 
Sapphira, resolved to devote all they had to 
the service of the church ; in consequence 
of which they sold their estate: but after- 
ward altering their minds, jointly agreed to 
keep some part of the money, intending 
thereby to impose upon the apostles. Ana- | 
nias going first into the presence of the 
apostles, with great assurance and seeming 
cheerfulness, produced the money and laid 
it at their feet. But Peter, who by divine 
inspiration knew the cheat, in a holy indig- 
nation and abhorrence of so vile an act of 
sacrilege, reprehended him in words to this 
effect: ‘‘ How, O Ananias, hath Satan per- 
suaded thee thus to attempt to deceive the 
Holy Ghost, in purloining part of that which 
thou hadst consecrated to God’s service and 
the use of his church? Before thy land 
was sold, was it not wholly thine? And - 
when it was sold, didst thou not receive the 
full price for it? Was it not then in thy 
full power to perform thy vow? Thy im- 
quitous conduct in concealing a part of the 
money is not only an injury to the church, 
but to God, who knew thy private vow, that 
it was consecrating of all, and not this part 
only which thou hast brought to us.”” These 
piercing words, together with the horrors of 
conscious guilt, so impressed the mind and 
heart of Ananias, that he fell down dead on 
the spot, to the great astonishment and terror 
of all present, and his body was immediately 
taken away for interment. About three 
hours after, his wife Sapphira went to the 
assembly, not in the least suspecting what 
had happened to her sacrilegious consort. 
Peter asked her whether the sum which her 
husband had brought was the whole for 
which their estate was sold. To this she 
answered in the affirmative; upon which 
Peter reprehended her in words to this 
effect: ‘‘ How durst you both combine to 
provoke God, to try whether he will punish 
this your impious fraud or not? That you 
may see how highly God resents your sacri- 
legious intentions, behold the men are com- 
ing in who have buried your dead husband, § 
and now they shall do as much for you.’” 
No sooner had he spoken these words than 
Sapphira fell dead at his feet, and the same 
persons that had buried Ananias carried her 
out from the assembly, and laid her by him. 
These remarkable instances of the divine 
wrath filled all the converts with fear and 
trembling, and prevented, in a great measure, 
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that hypocrisy and dissimulation by which 
others might have flattered themselves with 
deceiving the*church. 

Miracles of severity were not, however, 
much practised by the apostles. Acts of 
mercy were their proper province, and heal- 
ing the diseased and freeing the possessed, a 
great part of their employment. In the 
execution of this business the divine power 
so far attended them, that even the shadow 
_ of Peter passing by cured the sick, who, in 
the open streets, were laid on beds and 
couches, on purpose to receive the benefit of 
his salutary influence. Nor were these mar- 
vellous cures confined to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem only, but the people of several 
neighboring towns and villages brought thither 
their sick, their lame, and possessed, all of 
whom were, by the apostles, relieved from their 
_ respective infirmities. 

The fame of these cures, and the great 
success which Christianity gained by the 
miracles and preaching of the apostles, reach- 
ing the ears of the high-priest, and some 
others of the Sanhedrim (who were of the 
sect of the Sadducees), they were highly 
incensed against the apostles, and therefore 
caused them to be apprehended, and thrown 
into the common prison. But that very 
night they were released from their confine- 
ment. The prison-doors, though fastened 
with the utmost caution, opened of them- 
selves at the approach of a messenger from 
the courts of heaven, who commanded the 
apostles to leave the dungeon, repair to 
the temple, and preach the glad tidings of the 
Gospel to the people. 

Karly the next morning the council again 
assembled, and, thinking the apostles were 
in safe custody, despatched their officers to 
the prison, with orders to bring them imme- 
diately before them. ‘The officers accord- 
ingly went to obey their orders, but, behold, 
when they came to the prison, they could 
not find the apostles. In consequence of this 
they returned to the council, telling them, 
ye the doors of the prison were shut, indeed, 

nd the keepers all upon their guard, but as 
for the persons whom they were sent for, 
there was not one of them tobe found. This 
intellisence greatly surprised the council, 
who wondered how it could be, that the pris- 
on being shut, and the guard at the doors, 
the prisoners should escape. But, while 
they were in this state of perplexity, a mes- 
senger arrived with news, that the men, 
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whom they had the night before committed 
to prison, were then in the temple, preaching 
and instructing the people. In consequence 
of this, the captain of the guard, with some 
other officers, immediately went to the temple, 
and entreated the apostles to go before the 
council, not daring to offer any violence to 
them, for fear of being stoned by the peo- 
ple. 

As soon as the apostles appeared before 
their judges, the high-priest demanded how 
they durst presume to preach a doctrine, 
which so lately had been interdicted them. 
To which Peter, in the name of the rest, 
returned them an answer to this effect ; ‘“‘ We 
certainly ought to obey God rather than man. 
And though you have so barbarously and 
contumeliously treated the blessed Jesus, yet 
God hath raised him up to be a prince and 
Saviour, to give both repentance and remission 
of sins. And of these things both we, and 
the miraculous power which the Holy Ghost 
hath conferred on all Christians, are wit- 
nesses.” 

This answer greatly exasperated the coun- 
cil, and they began to consult among them- — 
selves in what manner they should punish 
them. Their first resolution was, to put them 
to death, but this was over-ruled by the wise | 
advice of a certain Pharisee, named Gamailiel, 
a man of the most distinguished reputation, 
and universally respected. After ordering 
the apostles to withdraw, he advised the 
council to proceed in the affair with great 
caution, lest bad consequences might attend 
their resolutions. He told them that several 
persons had formerly raised parties, and 
drawn great numbers of people after them ; 
but that all their schemes had miscarried, 
and their designs rendered abortive, without 
the interposition of that court. That they 
would, therefore, do well to let the apostles 
alone; for, if their doctrines and designs 
were of human invention, they would come 
to nothing ; but if they were of God, all 
their powers and policies would be of none 
effect, and sad experience would too soon 
convince them that they had themselves 
opposed the counsels of the Most High. 

This speech so far diverted the indignation 
of the council, that they changed the sentence 
(at first designed against the apostles’ lives) 
into a corporal punishment. They therefore, 
after remanding them into court, ordered 
them to be immediately scourged, which 
being done, they strictly charged them not to 
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preach any more in the name of Jesus, and, 
with this charge, gave them their liberty. 

But this punishment and injunction had 
little effect on the disciples of the blessed 
Jesus. They returned home in triumph, 
rejoicing that they were thought worthy to 
suffer in so righteous a cause, and to undergo 
shame and reproach for so kind and power- 
ful a Master. Nor could all the opposition 
of man, blended with the malice of the power 
of darkness, discourage them from perform- 
ing their duty to God, or lessen their zeal 
for preaching, both in public and private, 
the doctrine of the gospel. 

The great increase of believers, and the 
ready access to the common fund for the 
relief of the poor, made the institution of 
another order of men in the Christian church 
highly necessary. Among the great num- 
ber of converts were some Jews, who, by 
having been long in foreign countries, had 
disused the Hebrew, and spoke only the 
Grecian tongue, so that they were con- 
sidered by the common Jews as if they had 
been foreigners. These people complained 
to the apostles, that, in the distribution of 
the charity-money, an undue preference was 
given to the Hebrew widows, while theirs 
were too frequently neglected. In conse- 
quence of this complaint, the apostles as- 
sembled together the whole multitude of 
their disciples, when Peter, in the name of 
the rest, addressed them in words to this 
effect: ‘‘It is not reasonable that we 
should neglect the preaching of the gospel, 
by undertaking the care of looking after 
the poor. Therefore, brethren, do you 
nominate to us seven men, who have shown 
themselves to be faithful, trusty persons, 


* The names of these seven deacons are all 
of Greek extract, whence we may infer, that, very 
probably, they were all natives of Greece, and thar, 
consequently, by their designation, the church 
was desirous to give full satisfaction to the com- 
plaint of those whose widows had been before 
neglected. Of the first two of these, viz., Stephen 
and Philip, the sacred history has given us a suf- 
ficient account, but of the rest we have nothing 
certain, except we will admit of what the Latins 
tell us of Prochorus, viz., that on the 9th of Au- 
gust he suffered martyrdom at Antioch, after 
having made himself famous for his miracles : of 
Nicanor, that on the 10th of January he suffered 
in the Isle of Cyprus, after having given great 
demonstrations of his faith and virtue: of Timon, 
that on the 19th of April, he was first thrown into 
the fire, and, when he had miraculously escaped 
thence, he was fixed upon a cross at Corinth: of 
Parmenas, that on the 23d of January he suffered 
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eminent among you for wisdom, and other 
good gifts, that we may appoint (that is, 
consecrate, or ordain) to the goffice of dea- 
cons in the church, and intrust them with 
the care of distributing to those who want 
out of the public stock. In the choice of 
these, let it be observed, that they be per- 
sons well versed in the knowledge of divine 
matters, that they may give assistance to us 
occasionally in preaching the word, and re- 
ceiving proselytes to the faith, by baptism. 
And by these means we shall be less inter- 


‘rupted in our daily employment of praying, 


and preaching the gospel.”’ 

This proposal was highly satisfactory to 
the whole assembly, who immediately nom- 
inated seven persons, namely, Stephen, 
Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Phar- 
menas, and Nicolas. These seven they pre- 
sented to the twelve apostles, who, by 
prayer, and laying their hands on them, 
ordained them to the office of deacons.* Of 
these seven, the most eminent for the gifts 
and graces of the Holy Spirit was Stephen. 
He preached the gospel with a noble cour- 
age and resolution, and confirmed it with 
many public and unquestionable miracles 
among the people, insomuch, that by his 
means the Christian religion gained ground 
abundantly. Converts came in apace; and 
great numbers of the priests themselves laid 
aside their prejudices and embraced the 
gospel. 

The great zeal of Stephen for propagat- 
ing the gospel, and the success that attended 
his endeavors, soon awakened the malice of 
his adversaries, who procured some mem- 
bers f of the most learned synagogues, then 
in Jerusalem, to dispute with him. But 


at Philippi, in Macedonia: and of Nicolas, that, 
either by design or indiscretion, he gave rise to 
the infamous sect of Nicolaitans, and therefore no 
Christian church has ever yet paid any honor to 
his memory. 

+ As there were people of all nations, prose- 
lytes to the Jewish religion, dwelling at Jerusa- 
lem, it is reasonable to imagine that they had — 
synagogues, or places appointed for prayer, fo 
hearing the law, and pious exhortations in inci 
own languages. The Jews tell us, that there 
were no less than four hundred and eighty of 
these in Jerusalem, which were so many inferior 
churches, and subordinate to the temple, as their 
cathedral. These synagogues very probably were 
built and maintained by the several nations, or 
degrees of people that resorted to them, and from 
these they had their names, as the synagogue of 
Libertines, that is, of such as were denizens of 
Rome, of the Cyrenians, the Alexandrians, &e. 
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when they found their disputants baffled, 
and unable to withstand the force of those 
arguments with which the divine wisdom 
had inspired Stephen, they betook them- 
selves to vile practices. Having procured 
some profligate men to accuse him of blas- 
phemy, they caused him to be apprehended, 
and, in a tumultuous manner, took him be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, in order to obtain a for- 
mal sentence against him. 

While Stephen stood before the council, 
the judges, and all the people then present, 
beheld a lustre and radianey in his counte- 
nance, not unlike the appearance of an 
angel. This, however, did not so far intimi- 
date the Sanhedrim as to prevent them 

_ from listening to the accusation of the false- 
witnesses, who charged him with blasphemy, 
in foretelling the destruction of the temple, 
and the change of the Mosaic rites and 
ceremonies. ‘This man,” said they, 


““ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words 


against this holy place and the law. For 
we have heard him say, Jesus of Nazareth 
shall destroy this place, and shall change 
the customs which Moses delivered us.” 

The high-priest, having heard the accu- 
sation against Stephen, asked him, whether 
or not be was guilty of thus prophesying the 
destruction of the temple, and change of 
the Jewish religion? In answer to this 
question, Stephen made a very grave and 
severe oration, the substance of which was 
to the following effect : — 

‘«Hearken unto me, ye descendants of 
Jacob ; the Almighty, whose glory is from 
everlasting, appeared to our father Abraham, 
before he sojourned in Charran, even while 
he dwelt in Mesopotamia, commanding him 
to leave his country and relations, and retire 
«into a land which he would show him. 

“‘ Abraham obeyed the divine mandate ; 
he left the land of the Chaldeans and pitched 
his tent in Charran; whence, after his 
father was dead, he removed into Canaan, 
even the land you now inhabit ; but he gave 
} , a no inheritance in this country, not even 

so much as to set his foot upon. He prom- 
ised, indeed, he would give it him for a 


But it is to be observed of these synagogues, that 
they were not only places of religious worship, but 
a sort of colleges or schools likewise, where per- 
sons were instructed in the law and traditions of 
the Jews. The, Jews at this time were dispersed 
in several foreign parts, and from these they sent 
their youth to Jerusalem to be educated in the 
synagogue, or college, peculiar to their respective 
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possession, which should descend to his poss 
terity, though at this time he had no child. 

‘God also indicated to him that his seed 
should sojourn in a strange land; the peo- 
ple of which should make them bondmen, 
and treat them cruelly four hundred years. 
After which, he would judge that nation, 
bring out his people, who should serve him 
in this place, as an earnest of which he gave 
him the covenant of circumcision ; and after- 
ward a son, whom Abraham circumcised the 
eighth day, calling his name Isaac, who 
begat Jacob, and Jacob begat the twelve 
patriarchs. 

“But these, moved with envy, sold their 
brother Joseph into Egypt, where the Al- 
mighty protected him, delivered him from 
all his afflictions, endued him with wisdom, 
and gave him favor in the sight of Pharaoh, 
the monarch of Keypt, who made him goy- 
ernor both of his house and kingdom. 

‘Soon after this exaltation of Joseph, 
the countries of Kgypt and Canaan were 
afflicted with a terrible famine, and our fa- 
thers found no sustenance, either for them- 
selves or flocks. But as soon as Jacob heard 
the welcome tidings that there was corn in 
Egypt, he sent our fathers thither to pur- 
chase bread for the people of his household. 
And in their second journey thither, Joseph 
made himself known to his brethren, and 
also informed Pharaoh of his country and 
relations. After which Joseph’s father, 
with his whole house, consisting of threescore 
and fifteen souls, went down into Eeypt, 
where both Jacob and our fathers died, and 
were carried to Sychem, and deposited in 
the sepulchre purchased of the sons of Em- 
mor the father of Sychem. 

‘“‘ But as the time for fulfilling the prom- 
ise made to Abraham approached, the peo- 
ple multiplied in Egypt, till another king 
arose, who was not acquainted with the mer- 
its of Joseph, and the great things he had 
done for that country. This prince used 
our fathers with cruelty, and artfully at- 
tempted to destroy all the male children. 
At this time Moses was-born, and being ex- 
ceeding fair, was nourished three months 


countries. St. Paul was of the province of Cili- 
cia, and as it is reasonable to think that he 
studied in a college, either belonging to the coun- 
try where he was born, or proper to his quality 
as a freeman of Rome, there seems to be no in- 
congruity in supposing that he might possibly be 
one, either of those Libertine or Cilician disput- 
ants, who entered the lists with St. Stephen. 
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in his father’s house ; but as it was danger- 
ous to conceal him there any longer, he was 
hid among the flags on the bank of the river ; 
when the daughter of Pharaoh found him, 
and educated him as her own son, 

‘“‘Thus Moses became acquainted with all 
the learning of Egypt, and was mighty both 
in word and deed; but when he was forty 
years old he thought proper to visit his 
brethren, the children of Israel ; and seeing 
an Heyptian smite a Hebrew, he assisted 
the suffering person, and slew the Kgyptian ; 
supposing that his brethren would have been 
persuaded that from his hand, with the as- 
sistance of the Almighty, they might expect 
deliverance; but they conceived no hopes 
of this kind. 

“The next day he again visited them, 
and seeing two of them striving together, 
he endeavored to make them friends: ‘ Ye 
are brethren,’ said he to them, ‘ why do ye 
injure one another?’ But he who did his 
neighbor wrong, instead of listening to his 
advice, thrust him away, saying, ‘ By what 
authority art thou a judge of our actions? 
Wilt thou kill me as thou didst the Egyp- 
tian yesterday ?’ 

‘« Moses, at this answer, fled from Egypt, 
and sojourned in the land of Media, where 
he begat two sons. And at the end of forty 
years, the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him in the wilderness of Mount Sinai, out of 
the middle of a bush burning with fire : this 
was a sight which surprised Moses ; and as 
he drew near to view more attentively so un- 
common a thing, God called unto him, saying, 
‘Tam the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob.’ At which Moses trembled, and 
turned aside his face. But the Lord said to 
him, ‘ Put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the 
place where thou standest is holy ground. I 
have long seen the aftlictions of my people, 
which are in Egypt ; I have heard their cries, 
and am now descended from heaven to deliver 
them. Come, therefore, I will send thee into 
Egypt.’ 

‘Thus was that Moses whom they refused 
sent by God to be ruler and deliverer, by the 
hand of the angel who appeared to him in 
the bush. Accordingly he brought them out 
after he had showed signs and wonders in the 
land of Egypt, in the Red Sea, and in the 
wilderness, forty years. It is this Moses 
that told our fathers, ‘A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you, and 
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your brethren, like unto me. Him shall ye 
hear.’ 

‘« And this prophet is the same who was 
in the church in the wilderness, with the angel 
which spake unto Moses in Mount Sinai, and 
with our fathers ; the same who received the 
lively oracles to give unto us; he whom our 
fathers would not obey, but thrust him from 
them, and were desirous of returning to their 
state of bondage —commanding Aaron to 
make them gods to go before them, and pre- 
tending that they knew not what was become 
of Moses, who delivered them from the 
slavery of Egypt. They now made a calf, 
offered sacrifices to it, and rejoiced in the 
work of their own hands. From these idola- 
trous proceedings they lost that divine pro- 
tection which had hitherto attended them as 
the prophets have recorded. ‘O ye houses 
of Israel! have you offered unto me slain 
beasts and sacrifices, by the space of forty 
years in the wilderness? Yea, ye took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of 
your god Remphan: figures which ye made 
to worship them: I will carry you away 
beyond Babylon.’ 

‘* Our fathers were possessed of the taber- 
nacle of witness in the wilderness, being 
made according to the pattern Moses had 
seen in the mount. This tabernacle our 
fathers brought in with Jesus into the posses- 
sion of the Gentiles, who were driven out by 
the Almighty, till the days of David, a favor- 
ite of the Most High, and who was desirous 
of finding a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. 
But Solomon built him a house. ; 

‘“We must not, however, think that the 
Almighty will reside in temples made with 
hands ; as the prophet beautifully observed, 
‘Heaven is my throne and earth is my foot- 
stool: what house will ye build me? saith the 
Lord; or where is the place of my rest? 
Hath not my hand made all these things ?’ 

“Ye stiffmecked, ye uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, will ye forever resist the , 
Holy Ghost? Ye tread in the paths of your 
fathers ; as.they did, so do you still continue 
todo. Did not your fathers persecute ever 
one of the prophets ? cid not they slay them 
who showed the coming of the Holy One, 
whom ye yourselves haye betrayed and 
murdered? Ye have received the law by 
the disposition of angels, but never kept it.”’ 

This speech, but particularly the conclu- 
ding part of it, incensed the council to such 
a degree against Stephen, that they made use 
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of the most bitter invectives, and resolved to 
_ chastise him by no less a punishment than 
death. But Stephen was totally regardless 
of what they said or did, having his mind 
employed in the delightful prospect of heaven, 
and the appearance of the blessed Jesus 
standing at the right hand of God. The 
visionary prospect of this heavenly scene so 
enraptured his soul, that he could not help 
communicating it to the council. ‘‘ Behold,” 
said he, ‘‘ I see the heavens opened, and the 
Son of Man standing at the right hand of 
God.” On saying these words, the resent- 
ment of the council against him was so un- 
governably increased, that raising a loud 
clamor, and stopping their ears against all 
eries for mercy, they immediately dragged 
him away without the city, and stoned him 
to death. While Stephen was undergoing 
this punishment, he first devoutly recom- 
mended his soul to God, and then earnestly 
prayed for his murderers, that the sin they 
were committing ‘‘ might not be laid to their 
charge ;”’ having done which, he quietly 
resigned his soul into the hands of Him who 
gave it. His remains were decently interred 
by devout men (proselytes to the Christian 
faith) who made great lamentation over 
him. 

Among the many that were enraged 
against Stephen, one particular person who 
had but too great a hand in his death, was a 
young man of Cilicia, named Saul. This 
person, out of his great officiousness to have 
Stephen executed, undertook to look to the 
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clothes of the witnesses, who usually stripped 
themselves to throw the first stones (as the 
law directed) at the person who was to suffer 
by their evidence. Not satisfied with this, 
Saul, out of his passionate concern for the 
traditions of the ancients, and his natural 
inveteracy on that account, against the advo- 
‘cates of the gospel, resolved to persecute all 
he could who professed the new religion. 
He accordingly applied to the Sanhedrim for 
a commission for this purpose, which was no 
sooner granted than he immediately proceeded 
to carry it into execution. Having proper 
assistance, he broke open houses, seized upon 
all who looked like the disciples of Jesus, 
and unmercifully dragged them to prison, 
where he caused them to be scourged and 
otherwise ignominiously punished. These 
acts of cruelty he exercised wherever he 
went ; so that most of the believers, except 
the apostles, were forced to leave Jerusalem, 
and disperse themselves in the regions of 
Judzea and Samaria, Syria and Pheenicia, 
Cyrus and Antioch, &e. 

In consequence of this, the glad tidings 
of the gospel (which had till now been con- 
fined to Judzea, and many professors of it 
obliged to hide themselves in secret places) 
were preached to the Gentile world, and an 
ancient prophecy was fulfilled which says, 
‘Out of Sion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem.’’ Thus 
did the Almighty bring good out of evil, and 
cause the malicious intentions of the wicked 


to redound to his honor and praise. 


OHA PER VI: 


PHILIP THE EVANGELIST. 


Among those who fled from Jerusalem in 
consequence of the violent persecution by 
Saul, was Philip the deacon, the next in 
order after Stephen. He directed his course 
toward Samaria, preaching the gospel at 
various places in his way, and at length took 
up his residence in that city. His labors 
here were crowned with success; he con- 
firmed the doctrine he preached by the per- 
formance of many distinguished miracles, 


— CONVERSION OF SAUL. 


and in a short time was attended by a 
prodigious number of converts. In the city 
lived a person named Simon, who, by his 
sorcery and magical arts, had so strangely 
gained the veneration of the people, that 
they considered his diabolical illusions as real 
operations of the power of God. Simon, 
seeing great numbers of his admirers fall off 
from him, and embrace the doctrine preached 


by Philip, pretended to be a convert like- 
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wise, and (in hopes of obtaining some share 
of the miraculous gifts, which he could not 
but admire in Philip) was baptized by him 
with some others who had embraced the doc- 
trine of Christ. 

The great succéss which attended Philip 
at Samaria being made known to the apostles 
at Jerusalem, they sent Peter and John to 
confer the gifts of the Holy Ghost on the new 
converts. Simon, the magician, perceiving 
that a power of working miracles was con- 
sequent to all those on whom the apostles 
laid their hands, offered to give them money 
if they would invest him with a like power. 
But Peter, knowing the insincerity of his 
heart, rejected his offer with scorn and 
detestation ; and severely rebuked him in 
words to this effect: ‘‘ Thy money (said the 
great apostle) perish with thee. As thy 
heart is full of hypocrisy and deceit, thou 
shalt never be invested with any part of this 
divine privilege, for thy design in desiring 
these gifts is to advance thy own credit and 
esteem among men, and not to enlarge the 
kingdom of Christ. Repent, therefore, and 
humble thyself before God for this wicked 
and impious proposal, that the thoughts of 
thy heart may be forgiven thee; for I per- 
ceive that thy temper and disposition of mind 
is still vicious and corrupt ; that thou art yet 
bound by the chains of iniquity, and in a 
state displeasing to God, and dangerous to 
thyself.”’ 

This severe rebuke from Peter greatly 
affected the mind of Simon ; his conscience 
flew in his face, and he earnestly entreated 
the apostles to make intercession for him to 
the throne of grace, that the Almighty might 
pardon his sins, and not inflict on him those 
heavy judgments which Peter had intimated 
were likely to fall on him for his enormous 
transgressions. 

The two apostles, having confirmed the 
doctrine preached by Philip in Samaria, left 
that city and returned to Jerusalem, in their 
way to which they expounded the doctrine 
of Christ in several considerable villages, and 
were so successful, as to bring over a 
prodigious number of sincere proselytes. 

Soon after Peter and John left Samaria, 
Philip received orders from a heavenly mes- 
senger to quit that city, and go southward 
into\the road which led from Jerusalem to 
Gaza. Philip immediately obeyed the divine 
mandate ; but he had not travelled far before 
he espied a chariot with a splendid retinue, 
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which,, on inquiry, he found belonged to a 

eunuch, the treasurer of Candace, queen of 
Ethiopia, who being a proselyte to the Jew- 
ish religion had been to pay his devotions at 
Jerusalem, and was then upon his journey 
home. When Philip approached the chariot 
he was directed by the Spirit of God to stop 
and speak to the person within it. This he 
accordingly did, and found the treasurer com- 
mendably employed in reading a passage of 
the prophet Isaiah. Philip, after apologizing 
for interrupting him, asked if he clearly un- 
derstood what he was reading ; upon which 
the treasurer candidly acknowledged he did 
not, and besought him to get into the chariot 
and instruct him. Philip readily obeyed, 
and when he came to examine the passage 
which had so much perplexed, and engaged 
the attention of the treasurer, he found it to 
be the following: ‘‘ He was led as a sheep 


Royal attendant or eunuch. (Nineveh marbles.) 


to the slaughter, and like a lamb dumb before 
the shearer he opened not his mouth ; in his 
humiliation his judgment was taken away, 
and who shall declare his generation? For 
his life is taken from the earth.’ This text 
the treasurer desired Philip to explain, asking 
him whether the prophet spoke this of him- 


self, or of some other person? Philip took 
this opportunity of preaching to him the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and clearly pointed out 
to him that not only the sense of the passage 
in question, but likewise several others in the 
ancient prophets, was fully accomplished in 
his person, and the transactions that had 
taken place during his stay on earth. 
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While Philip was expounding the doctrine 
of Christ to the Ethiopian, they happened 
to come unto a certain water ; and the eunuch 
said, ‘‘ See, here is water ; what doth hinder 
me to be baptized ?’? And Philip said, 
“Tf thou believest with all thy heart, thou 
mayest.’’ And he answered and said, “I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God.’’ And he commanded the chariot to 
stand still, and they went down into the 
water, both Philip and the eunuch, and he 
baptized him. ‘‘ And when they were come 
up out of the water, the spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw 
him no more, and he went on his way 
rejoicing. But Philip was found at Azotus ; 
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and passing through he preached in all the 
cities, till he came to Czesarea.”’ (Acts viii. 
36-40.) 

In the mean time, Saul was very active in 
persecuting the believers of Christ in Jeru- 
salem and its neighborhood ; but such was his 
fiery zeal against the faithful, that he resolved 
to carry his cruelty and resentment still fur- 
ther. He therefore applied to the Sanhedrim, 
and obtained a commission from that court 
to extend his persecution to Damascus, and 
to bring such believers as he might find in 
that city bound to Jerusalem.* 

Saul, pleased with the horrid power with 
which he was invested by the Sanhedrim, 
left Jerusalem, and prosecuted his journey 
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toward Damascus, being fully resolved to 
execute his commission with the strictest 
severity. But it was the divine will, in 


CSAREA. 


mercy to him as well as those he went to 
persecute, to frustrate his intentions. When 
he came near Damascus, a refulgent light, 


* Damascus is one of the most ancient, and 
has at all times been one of the most important, 
of the cities of Syria. It is situated in a plain of 
vast size and of extreme fertility, which lies east 
of the great chain of Anti-Libanus, on the edge 
of the desert. This fertile plain, which is nearly 
circular, and about thirty miles in diameter, 1s 
due to the River Barada, which is probably the 
“Abana” of Scripture. This stream, rising high 
up on the western flank of Anti-Libanus, forces 
its way through the chain, running for some time 
among the mountains, till suddenly it bursts 
through a narrow cleft upon the open country 
east of the hills, and diffuses fertility far and 
wide. Two other streams, the Wady Helbon up- 
on the north, and the Awaj upon the south, which 
flows direct from Hermon, increase the fertility 
of the Damascene plain, and contend for the honor 


of representing the “ Pharpar” of Scripture. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Damascus was founded by 
Uz, the son of Aram, and grandson of Shem. 
It is first mentioned in Scripture in connection 
with Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), whose steward was 
a native of the place (xv. 2). We may gather 
from the name of this person, as well as from 
the statement of Josephus, which connects the 
city with the Arameeans, that it was a Shemitic 
settlement. Nothing more is known of Damascus 
until the time of David. Certain localities in 
Damascus are shown as the site of those Scrip- 
tural events which especially interest us in its 
history. A “long wide thoroughfare,” leading 
direct from one of the gates to the Castle or 
palace of the Pacha, is ‘called by the guides 
‘Straight’ ” (Acts ix. 11); but the natives know 
it among themselves, as “the Street of Bazaars.” 


ay 
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far exceeding the brightness of the sun, 
darted upon him, at which he was greatly 
amazed and confounded, falling, together 
with his horse, prostrate on the ground. 
This light was accompanied with a voice, in 
the Hebrew language, saying, ‘‘ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?”’? To which Saul 
replied, ‘‘ Who art thou, Lord?” He was 
immediately answered, ‘‘I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest. It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” As if he had said, 
‘* All thy attempts to extirpate the faith in 
me will prove abortive, and, like kicking 
against the spikes, wound and torment thy- 
self.”’ 

Saul was now sufficiently convinced of his 
folly in acting against Jesus, whom he was 
now assured to be the true Messiah. He 
therefore, trembling with fear, said, ‘‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?”’ On which 
a voice replied, ‘‘ Arise, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what thou must 
do.’ Those who accompanied Saul were 
struck with fear and amazement, wondering 
that they should hear a voice, and yet see no 
man speak, while Saul himself was so dazzled 
and overpowered by the light, that he quite 
lost his eyesight. His companions, therefore, 
led him by the hand into the city of Damas- 
cus, where he continued three days totally 
blind, nor did he, im the whole time, take the 
least refreshment. 

At this time there dwelt in the city a cer- 
tain disciple, named Ananias, whom the 
Lord, in a vision, commanded to go and find 
out one Saul of Tarsus (then lodging at the 
house of one Judas, a Jew), and, by laying 
his hands on him, to remove his blindness. 
Ananias was startled at the name of the 
man, and, to excuse himself, alleged his 
violent persecutions of the church, and with 
what a wicked intent he was then come to 
Damascus. But to this the vision told him, 
that he was appointed, by the Divine Being, 
to be a powerful instrument in the propaga- 
tion of the gospel, both among the Jews and 
Gentiles, and that, how much soever he had 
persecuted Christianity heretofore, he was 
now to become a zealous defender of it, and 
even to die in testimony of its truth. 


The house of Judas is. shown, but it is not in 
the street “Straight.” That of Ananias is also 
pointed out. The scene of the conversion is 
confidently said to be an open green spot, 
surrounded by trees, and used as the Christian 
burial-ground. The point of the walls at which 
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Encouraged with this assurance, Ananias 
repaired to the house where Saul was, and, 
laying his hands on him, delivered a message 
to this effect: ‘‘ That the Lord Jesus, who 
had appeared to him in his journey, had sent - 
him not only to restore his eyesight, but like- 
wise to bestow upon him the gifts and graces 
of the Holy Spirit, such as might qualify 
him for the ministry to which he was then 
appointed.”’ . No sooner had Ananias finished 
his speech, than thick films, like scales, fell 
from Saul’s eyes, and he received his sight ; 
immediately after which he was baptized, and 
continued some days with the disciples at 
Damascus, preaching in the synagogues, and 
proving that Jesus was the Messiah. 


Syrian Merchant. (Damascus.) 


After staying some time at Damascus, 
Saul retired into the neighboring parts of 
Arabia Petreea, where he first planted the 
gospel; and, in the beginning of the. next 
year, returned to Damascus. Here he 
applied, with the utmost assiduity, to the 
ereat work of the ministry, preaching Christ 
daily in the synagogues, and confuting all 
those who argued against his doctrine. He 
was, indeed, remarkably zealous in his preach- 
ing, and blessed with a very extraordinary 
method of reasoning, whereby he undeniably 
proved the fundamental points of Christianity. 
This irritated the Jews to the highest degree ; 
and at length, after about three years’ con- 
tinuance in the city, they found means to 
prevail on the governor of Damascus to have 
him apprehended and confined. But they 
knew it would be difficult to take him, as he 
had so many friends in the city ; they there- 
fore kept themselves in continual watch, 
searching all the houses where they thought 


St. Paul was let down by a basket (Acts ix. 25; 
2 Cor. xi. 33) is also shown. _ 

Bryroor, distant about fifty-eight miles, N.W. 
is the seaport of Damascus. Population 112,600, 
of whom about 12,000 are Christians, and 5,000 
Jews. — Bib, Dictionary. A. B. 
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he might conceal himself, and likewise 
obtained a guard from the governor, to attend 
the different gates of the city, in order to 
prevent his escape. In this distress his 
Christian friends were far from deserting 
him ; they tried every method that offered 
to procure his escape ; but finding it impos- 
sible for him to pass through either of the 
gates of the city, they let him down from one 
‘of their houses in a basket over the wall, by 
which means the cruel designs of his enemies 
were rendered abortive. 

Saul having thus escaped from his mali- 
cious persecutors in Damascus, repaired to 
Jerusalem, where, at first, he was but coolly 
received among many of the disciples. 
They were not insensible of his former con- 
duct, and were therefore doubtful of the 
sincerity of his heart, till at length Barnabas, 
who was privy to the circumstances that had 
attended him both before and after his con- 
version, introduced him to the apostles, and, 
having clearly related to them every parti- 
‘cular that had passed, they admitted him 
into their communion. He continued some 
time at Jerusalem, during which he preached 
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with great boldness to the people ; and his 
sermons were so powerful, and disputations 
with his opponents so unanswerable, that 
they, like the Jews at Damascus, formed 
designs against his life. But as soon as 
this was known to the brethren, they con- 
ducted him to Caesarea, whence he set sail 
to his own city, Tarsus, and continued, for 
some years, preaching the gospel with great 
success in various parts of Cilicia and Syria. 

The church, at this time, was free from 
persecution, and flourished exceedingly, 
upon which Peter took the opportunity of 
making a general visitation to all the re- 
formed places in Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria. In his progress he arrived at a 
town called Lydda, where he cured one 
{Hneas of a paralytic disorder, which had 
confined him to his bed for eight years ; and 
from this miracle all the inhabitants of 
Lydda, as well as a neighboring town called 
Saron, were prevailed on to embrace the 
doctrine of Christ. From Lydda he was 
entreated by two messengers to go over to 
Joppa,* on account of one Tabitha, a 
Christian woman, venerable for her piety 


* Joppa, a town on the S.W. coast of Pales- 
tine, the port of Jerusalem in the days of Solo- 
mon, as it has been ever since. According to 
Josephus, it originally belonged to the Pheenicians 
(Ant. xiii. 15, § 4). Here, writes Strabo, some say 
Andromeda was exposed to the whale.. Japho or 
Joppa was situated in the portion of Dan (Josh. 
xix. 46) on the coast towards the south. Having 
a harbor attached to it — though always, as still, a 
dangerous one — it became the port of Jerusalem, 
when Jerusalem became metropolis of the kingdom 
of the house of David, and certainly never did 
port and metropolis more strikingly resemble each 
other in difficulty of approach both by sea and 
land. Hence, except in journeys to and. from 
Jerusalem, it was not much used. But Joppa was 
the place fixed upon for the cedar and pine wood, 
from Mount Lehanon, to be landed by the servants 
of Hiram king of Tyre. It was by way of Joppa, 
similarly, that like materials were conveyed from 
the same locality, by permission of Cyrus, for the 
rebuilding of the second Temple under Zerubbabel 
(1 K. v. 9; 2 Chr. ii. 16; Ezr. iii. 7). Here Jo- 
nah, whenever and wherever he may have lived 
(2 K. xiv. 25), ‘took ship to flee from the pres- 
ence of his Maker.” Here, lastly, on the house- 
top of Simon the tanner, “ by the sea-side,” St. 
Peter had his vision of tolerance. These are the 
great biblical events of which Joppa has been 
the scene. In the interval that elapsed between the 
Old and New Dispensations it experienced many 
vicissitudes. It had sided with Apollonius, and 
was attacked and captured by Jonathan Macca- 
beeus (1 Mace. x. 76). It witnessed the meeting 
between the latter and Ptolemy (ibid. xi. 6). By 
Pompey it was once more made independent, and 
comprehended under Syria; but by Ceesar it was 
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not only restored to the Jews, but its revenues, 
whether from land or from export duties, were 
bestowed upon the second Hyrcanus and his heirs. 
When Herod the Great commenced operations, it 
was seized by him, lest he should leave a hostile 
strong-hold in his rear, when he marched upon 
Jerusalem, and Augustus confirmed him in its 
possession. It was afterwards assigned to Arche- 
laus, when constituted ethnarch, and passed with 
Syria under Cyrenius, when Archelaus had been 
deposed. When Joppa first became the seat of a 
Christian bishop is unknown. It was taken pos- 
session of by the forces of Godfrey de Bouillon 
previously to the capture of Jerusalem. Saladin, 
in A.D, 1188, destroyed its fortifications; but 
Richard of England, who was confined here by 
sickness, rebuilt them. Its last occupation by 
Christians was that of St. Louis, A.D. 1253, and 
when he came, it was still a city and governed by 
acount. After this it came into the hands of the 
Sultans of Egypt, together with the rest of Pal- 
estine, by whom it was once more laid in ruins. 
Finally, Jaffa fell under the Turks, in whose pos- 
session it stil] is. 

The American missionary, Dr. Thomson, who 
visited Joppa (Jaffa) in 1857, says, “ Twenty years 
ago, the inhabitants of city and gardens were about 
6,000; now, there must be 15,000 at least, and 
commerce has increased at a still greater ratio. 
Several sources of prosperity account for the ex- 
istence and rapid increase of Jaffa. It is the 
natural landing-place of pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
both Christians and Jews ; and they have created 
a considerable trade. The Holy City itself has 
also been constantly rising in importance during 
the present generation. Then there are extensive 
soap-factories here and in adjacent cities, much 
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and diffusive charity, who was lately dead. 
Peter complied with the request of the mes- 
sengers, and immediately accompanied them 
to Joppa. On his arrival at the house, he 


found the body in an upper chamber ready 
prepared for interment, and surrounded by 
a number of mournful widows, who showed 
him the coats and garments wherewith she 
had clothed them, the monuments of her 
liberality. 


They durst not, however, re- 
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quest him to raise her from the dead, but 
by their tears, and great commendations of 
her charity, sufficiently testified their wishes — 
that he would do it. Peter was not insen- 
sible of their meaning, and was willing to 
grant what he knew would give them general 
satisfaction. Having, therefore, ordered 
them to withdraw, he first knelt down, and 
prayed for some time, with great fervency ; 
after which, turning himself to the body, he 


said, ‘Tabitha, arise.” Upon this, the 
good woman instantly opened her eyes, and 
Peter, taking her by the hand, raised her 
up, and presented her alive to her friends 
and relations. This miracle gained Peter 
a prodigious number of converts, and en- 
‘couraged him, for a considerable time, to 
continue his abode at Joppa, during which 


of which is exported from this port to all the 
cities along the coast, to Egypt, and even to Asia 
Minor through Tarsus. The fruit-trade is quite 
considerable. Add to this that silk is now being 


he resided in the house of one Simon, a 
tanner. 

During his stay at Joppa, he one day re- 
tired to the top of the house, about noon, 
to pray. After he had finished his devo- 
tions he found himself hungry, and called 
for meat; but, while the people were pre- 
paring his dinner, he fell asleep, and beheld, 


cultivated It is celebrated for its gardens and 
orchards of delicious fruit, such as the orange, 
lemon, apple, apricot, quince, plum, &. — A. B. 
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in a vision, a large sheet, or table-cloth, let} 


down, as it were, by the four corners from 
heaven, wherein were creatures of all kinds, 
clean and unclean, and, at the same time, 
a voice said to him, ‘“‘ Arise, Peter, kill and 
eat.” But the apostle, being tenacious of 
the rites and institutions of the Mosaic law, 
declared his aversion to such a proceeding ; 
upon which the voice rejoined, that what 
God had pronounced clean, he ought by no 
means to account common or unclean. This 
representation was made to him three several 
times, after which the sheet was taken up, 
and the vision disappeared. 

When Peter awoke he could not help 
seriously reflecting on the vision he had 
beheld ; and while he was wondering within 
himself what might be the event, he was 
interrupted by three messengers, who, 
knocking at the gate, desired to speak with 
him. They were accordingly admitted, and 
as soon as they saw Peter they acquainted 
him with their business, which was to the fol- 
lowing purport : that ‘‘ Cornelius, a Roman, 
captain of a company in the Italian legion,* 
then at Ceesarea, a person of eminent virtue, 
piety, and charity, had, by an immediate 
command from God, sent to him, begging 
that he would return with them to give him 
some instructions ou so important and sin- 
gular an occasion.’”” , Peter detained the 
messengers that night ; but the next day he 
set out with them accompanied by some 
of his brethren, and the day following ar- 
rived at Caesarea. 

Cornelius, being in expectation of his 
coming, had invited his friends and relations 
to his house, and as soon as Peter entered, 
he fell down at his feet to worship him , but 
the apostle, rejecting that honor as being 
due to God alone, raised him up, and then 
told the company that, ‘‘ though they must 
know it was not lawful for a Jew to converse 
(more especially on the duties of religion) 
with those of another nation ; yet since God 
had taught him to make no distinction, he 
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very readily attended their pleasure, and 
desired to know the occasion of their send- 
ing for him.” 

The reply Cornelius made in answer to 
this was to the following effect: ‘ Four 
days ago, being fervently employed in the 
duties of fasting and prayer, an angel from 
heaven appeared to me, declaring that my 
prayers and alms were come up as a 
memorial before the throne of the Most 
High ; and at the same time ordered me to 
send to Joppa for one Simon Peter, who 
lodged in the house of a tanner near the 
seaside, and who would give me further infor- 
mation in the mysteries of salvation. Ac- 
cordingly I made no hesitation to obey the 
heavenly messenger ; I sent immediately for 
thee, and now thou art come, and we are 
met together, I desire to hear what instruc- 
tions thou hast to communicate.” 

From this relation of the Roman officer, 
Peter delivered a discourse to the assembly, 
which he began by declaring that he per- 
ceived plainly God had made no distinction 
of persons and people, but that the pious 
and godly of all nations were to meet with 
acceptance. He told them that peace’ and 
reconciliation between God and man was a 
doctrine published by the prophets of old, 
and of late, since the time of John the Bap- 
tist, preached through Galilee and Judeea ; 
that of this peace Jesus of Nazareth was the 
only Mediator between God and man, as 
appeared by the divine powers and graces 
wherewith he was invested, and which he 
constantly exercised in doing good to man- 
kind; that of his life and actions, more 
especially of his crucifixion by the Jews, 
and resurrection from the dead, of his ap- 
pearing to his disciples, and even eating and 


| drinking with them after his resurrection, 


he and the rest of the apostles were chosen 
witnesses ; that from him they had received, 
before his ascension, a command and com- 
mission to publish to all nations, that he 
was the person, whom God had ordained to 


* The cohort of the Romans, which we call 
band, was a body of infantry, consisting of five 
hundred men, ten ot which bands made a legion; 
and the manner in which the Romans distin- 
guished and denominated their bands and legions 
was very various. Sometimes it was from the 
order of places, and so they were called the first 
or second band, according to their rank and pre- 
cedency ; sometimes from the commanders they 
were under, as the Augustan and Claudian band, 
&e., because persons of that name did lead them; 
sometimes from their own behavior, as the Vic- 


trix, the Ferrea, the conquering, the iron band, 
&e., by reason of the great valor, which, in some 
sharp engagements, these had shown; sometimes 
from the countries they.were chiefly quartered in, 
as the German and Pannonian band, &c., and 
sometimes from the parts whence they were gath- 
ered, as this of Cornelius is called the Italian 
band, because it was raised out of that country, 
and was a body of forces well known for their 
gallantry and great exploits, among the writers 


| of the Roman history. 
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be the great Judge of the world ; that all 
the prophets, with one consent, bore witness 
of him; and that whoever believed in his 
name would certainly receive the remission 
of sins. | 

While Peter was thus speaking, the Holy 
Ghost came down upon the whole audience, 
and inspired them with gifts and graces, 
fitting them for several conditions in the 
church. The Jews who accompanied Peter, 
were greatly astonished to see that the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost were poured upon the 
Gentiles; which being observed by Peter, 
he told them he knew no reason why those 
persons should not be baptized (having re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost) as well as they. 
He accordingly gave orders that they should 
be baptized, which being done, he staid 
with them several days, in order to confirm 
them in the holy faith they had so happily 
and earnestly embraced. 

The conduct of Peter on this occasion 
was considered in various lights by the 
brethren at Jerusalem, who being but lately 
converted to the Christian faith, were zeal- 
ously attached to the religious ceremonies of 
the Mosaic institution, and therefore most of 
them severely charged Peter, on his return 
to Jerusalem, as being too familiar with the 
Gentiles. How powerful is the prejudice of 
education! The Jews had, for many ages, 
conceived an inveterate hatred to the Gentiles, 
considering them as persons not approved of 
by the Almighty, who had chosen the Jews 
for his peculiar people. The law of Moses, 
indeed, enjoined them to be kind to their 
own nation, in preference to all others; and 
the rites and institutions of their religion, 
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and the peculiar form of their commonwealth, 
rendered them very different from the inhab- 
itants of other countries ; a separation which 
in after ages they contracted into a much 
narrower compass. They were also tena- 
ciously proud of their external privileges in 
being the descendants of Abraham ; and 
therefore looked upon the rest of the world 
as reprobates, refusing to hold any conversa- 
tion with them, or even to treat them with 
common civility. 

It is therefore no wonder that they were 
highly displeased with Peter ; nor would he, 
in all probability, have been able to defend 
his conduct in a satisfactory manner, had he 
not been charged with a peculiar commission 
from God for extending the privileges of the 
gospel to the Gentile world. ‘To satisfy 
them, however, of the propriety of his con- 
duct, he first gave them a plain and minute 
narrative of the whole affair, together with 
the occasion of it; and then took occasion 
from the whole, to draw this inference: that, 
‘“ since God had been pleased to bestow on 
these Gentiles the same privileges, and marks 
of conversion, that he had done on his select 
disciples, it would have been direct disobe- 
dience in him to the divine will, had he 
denied them admission into the church, or 
refused them his instructions and conversa- 
tion.” 

From this representation the whole audi- 
ence were perfectly satisfied , and their dis- 
pleasure against Peter was turned into praise 
and thanksgiving to God, for having com- 
municated the same mercy to the Gentiles as 
he had done to the Jews ; namely, ‘‘ repent- 
ance unto life eternal.” 


VII. 


PERSECUTION BY HEROD.——LABORS OF BARNABAS AND SAUL. 


Arter the general dispersion which took 
ee ‘in consequence of the martydom of 
tephen, and the persecutions that followed, 


* This was a city of great note, and once of 
such power as to contend with Carthage for some 
pre-eminences. It stood on the western parts of 


some disciples, who were born in Cyprus 
and Cyrene,* having travelled through sev- 
eral countries, and hitherto preached to the 


Lybia (properly so called), and, as it was the 
principal city, it sometimes gave the name of Cy- 
renaica to the whole country, which by the sacred 
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Jews only, at length came to Antioch,* where, 
hearing of the conversion of Cornelius 
and others, they applied themselves to the 
Greeks who lived in that city, and, by the 
blessing of God, daily made great numbers 
of converts. Intimation of this being given 
to the apostles at Jerusalem, they despatched 
one Barnabas, a pious man, and endued 
with many excellent gifts, to assist the dis- 
ciples, and confirm the believers in that city. 

The success of the gospel in so large a 
place as Antioch, gave great satisfaction to 
Barnabas, who, after continuing there some 
time, and exhorting the people to hold fast 
the possession of that faith they had newly 
embraced, departed thence to Tarsus, in 
order to find out Saul, whom he considered, 
from the fame he had heard of him, as a 
necessary person to assist him in facilitating 


the further promulgation of the gospel. Hav-| 


ing found out Saul, he returned with him, 
in a short time, to Antioch, where, for the 
space of a whole year, they daily resorted in 
the most public places, preaching and ex- 
pounding the doctrine of their great Master ; 
by means of which they soon gained over 
such a prodigious number of converts, that 
in this city the disciples of Jesus were first 
distinguished by the honorable name of 
Christians. T 

The extensive circulation of the gospel at 
Antioch opened an intercourse between the 
Christians of that city and those of Jeru- 
salem. Many people resorted from the latter 
place to the former, and among them was 
one person named Agabus, who foretold, 
that there would shortly be a great famine 
in many parts of the Roman empire, which 
accordingly happened in the fourth year of 
the reign of the emperor Claudius. In con- 
sequence of this prophecy, the Christians of 
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Antioch determined to make a collection for 
their brethren in Judeea, which, on. the ap- 
proach of the dearth, they accordingly did, 
and sent it to the elders at Jerusalem by the 
hands of Barnabas and Saul. 

About this time Herod Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod the Great, in order to 
ingratiate himself with the heads of the ob- 
stinate Jews, raised a most violent persecu- 
tion against the Christians, in the commence- 
ment of which he ordered James, the son of 
Zebedee, and brother of John, commonly 
called ‘‘ the Great,” t to be put to death. 
Finding this cruel act was acceptable to the 
chief-priests and rulers, he resolved to extend 
his cruelty to Peter. He accordingly caused 
him to be apprehended and put into prison, 
designing, immediately after the feast of the 
passover, to bring him forth to the Jews, 
and, if they desired it, to have him executed. 


But the Christians were incessant in their 
prayers to God for his safety ; nor were their 
prayers and solicitations in vain. Herod 
was persuaded in his own mind, that he 
should soon accomplish his design, and sacri- 
fice Peter to the insatiable cruelty of the 
Jews. But the night before this intended 
execution, a messenger from the courts of 
Heaven visited the gloomy horrors of the 
dungeon, where he found Peter asleep be- 
tween two of his keepers. The angel raised 
him up, and taking off his chains, ordered 
him to gird on his garments, and follow him. 
Peter obeyed, and having passed through 
the first and second watch, they came to the 
iron gate leading to the city, which opened 
to them of its own accord. ‘The angel also 
accompanied him through one of the streets, 
and then departed. On this Peter, who had 
hitherto been confused, thinking all that had 
passed was no more than a dream, came to 


writer is paraphrastically called Lybia about 
Cyrene (Acts ii. 10). The city itself is famous 
in Holy Writ for being the birthplace of that 
Simon, whom the Jews compelled to bear our 
Saviour’s Cross. 

* This Antioch (to distinguish it from sixteen 
other cities, which, in Syria and other countries, 
bore that name) was frequently called Antiochia 
Epidaphne, from its geightorhood to Daphne, a 
village where the temple of Daphne stood. It 
was built, as some say, by Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
as others, by Seleucus Nicanor, the first king of 
Syria after Alexander the Great, in memory of his 
father Antiochus, and was, after that, the royal 
seat of the kings of Syria. 

+ Before this they were called among them- 
selves brethren, saints, disciples, believers, and those 


that called on the name of Christ ; and among their} 


enemies, Galileans, Nazarenes, and men of the sect : 
but now by the conversion of so many heathens, 
both in Cesarea and Antioch, the believing Jews 
and Gentiles, being all made one church, this 
new name was given them, as being more express- 
ive of their common relation to Christ, their great 
Lord and Master. 


+t He is commonly called the Great to distin- 
guish him from another of the same name, who 
was bishop of Jerusalem, and called the Less. 
He had his first instruction, together with John, 
from the Baptist; but how he disposed of himself 
after our Lord’s ascension does not appear. That 
he was very zealous and industrious in propagat- 
ting the gospel, appears evident from Herod’s 


making choice of him for the first sacrifice (after 
the death of Stephen) to the fury of the people. 
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himself, and perceived that it was no vision, 
but that his great and beloved Master had 
really sent a messenger from above, and 
released him from prison. He therefore 
repaired to the house of Mary, the mother of 
John, surnamed Mark, where several dis- 
ciples were met together, and sending up 
their prayers to Heaven for his deliverance. 
As he stood knocking without, a maid-ser- 
vant of the house, named Rhoda, knowing 
his voice, ran in, and acquainted the company 
that Peter was at the door. At first they 
would not pay any attention to what she 
said; but on her persisting in the truth of 
what she asserted, they concluded that it 
must have been his angel. Their doubts, 
however, were soon removed by the entrance 
of Peter, at the sight of whom they were all 
greatly astonished. Peter beckoning them 
to hold their peace, related the whole par- 
ticulars of his miraculous escape from prison, 
and, after ordering them to acquaint James, 
and the other brethren, with this good news, 
withdrew himself to a place of more retire- 
ment and security. 

Early the next morning the officers went 
from Herod to the prison, with orders to 
bring Peter out to the people, who were 
gathered together to behold his execution. 
But when they came to the prison, they were 
informed by the keepers that Peter had 
made his escape. The officers immediately 
returned with this intelligence to Herod, who 
was so itritated at his being disappointed in 
his wicked design, that he commanded the 
keepers to be put to death, as supposing 
them accessory to his escape; after which 
he left Jerusalem, and retired to Czesarea. 

While Herod was in Czesarea, a misunder- 
standing took place between him and the 
inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, against whom 
he was about to declare war. But they, 
dreading his power (and knowing that in this 
time of scarcity their country was in a great 
measure dependent on Herod’s dominions 
for its support), sent ambassadors to Blastus, 
Herod’s chamberlain, requesting him to 
intercede in their behalf, and, if possible, 
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to bring about an accommodation. Though 
Herod was highly displeased with them, yet 
he so far listened to his chamberlain as to 
appoint a day for holding a public conference 
with the ambassadors; at which time, being 
dressed in his’royal robes, and seated on a 
throne, he made a long harangue on the 
occasion. ‘The fawning multitude, thinking 
to ingratiate themselves in his favor, and 
please the tyrant’s pride with flattermg 
applause, shouted out, ‘‘ It is the voice of a 
god, and not of aman.”’ This gratified the 
pride of Herod, who, assuming to himself 
that praise which belonged only to God, was 
instantly struck by an angel with a mortifi- 
cation in his bowels, which, in a short time, 
put a period to his existence. 

The tyrant Herod being thus removed, 
the gospel greatly flourished and increased, 
new converts daily thronging to be admitted 
to the faith. 

About this time Barnabas and Saul, hay- 
ing discharged their trust in disposing of the 
contributions raised in Antioch for the benefit 
of the Christians in Jerusalem and Judea, 
returned to that city, taking with them John, 
surnamed Mark,* a person well calculated 
to assist them in the propagation of the 
gospel. 

Barnabas and Saul had not been long 
returned to Antioch, when God, by some 
particular inspiration, gave them to under- 
stand, that he had appointed them to carry 
his word into other places. This was likewise 
revealed to the members of the church then 
at Antioch, who, in consequence thereof, 
betook themselves to fasting and prayer, and 
Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen (all of whom 
were endued with the spirit of prophecy), 
having laid their hands on them, sent them 
away to preach the gospel wherever they 
might be directed by divine inspiration. 

On their departure from Antioch they 
went first to Seleucia,t whence they took 
shipping for Cyprus, and began their minis- 
terial office in the city of Salamis,t where 
they preached in the synagogues, and 
employed Mark, who was of their com- 


* This person, who is sometimes called John- 
Mark, and at other times simply Mark, or John, 
is very frequently confounded with the Evange- 
list St. Mark. He was a cousin and disciple of 
Barnabas, and the son of a Christian woman 
called Mary, at whose house in Jerusalem the 
apostles and disciples often assembled. 

+ This city lay on the west, or rather-a little 
north-west of the city of Antioch, upon the Med- 


a 
iterranean Sea, and was so called from Seleucus 
its founder. 

{ This was once a famous city in the Isle of 
Cyprus, opposite to Seleucia, on the Syrian 
coast ; and, as it was the first place in these parts 
where the gospel was preached, it was, in the 
primitive times, made the see of the primate, or 
metropolitan of the whole island. In the reign 
of the emperor Trajan, it was destroyed by the 
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pany, in several offices of the church which 
they could not conveniently attend them- 
selves. ; . 
From Salamis they proceeded to Paphos,* 
the residence of Sergius Paulus, the pro- 
consul, or governor of the island, a man of 
great wisdom and prudence, but unhappily 
seduced by the wicked artifices of Bar-Jesus, 
an impostor, who styled himself Elymas, or 
the magician. The governor being informed 
of the doctrine preached by Saul and Bar- 
nabas, was desirous of hearing it, and there- 
fore sent to them for that purpose. They 
accordingly attended, but while Saul was 
delivering a discourse to him and the com- 
pany present, the sorcerer (who stood by the 
pro-consul) used all the arguments he could 
to prevent his being converted to the faith. 
This being observed by Saul, he turned him- 
self to the sorcerer, and severely chastised 
him in words to this effect: ‘‘O thou vile 
sorcerer! Like the devil, by whom thou 
workest, thou art an enemy to all goodness. 
Wilt thou persist in sorcery, in defiance of 
the faith of Christ, which comes armed with 
a much greater power of miracles than 
those to which thou falsely pretendest? 
Thou shalt soon feel the vengeance of 
Heaven ; for thou that perversely holdest out 
against the light of the gospel, shalt lose thy | 
sight, which, by the power of God, shall for 
a time be taken from thee.’’ Nosooner had 
Saul uttered these words than the sorcerer 
was struck blind, and implored some of the! 
company to conduct him to his habitation. 
This miracle convinced the pro-consul of the 
truth of the doctrine he had heard, and he 
immediately became a convert to the faith. 
And from this event it is supposed by some 
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that Saul changed his name to that of 
Paul,f which he ever after retained. 

After staying some time in the Island of 
Cyprus, Paul and his companions went to 
Perga in Pamphylia, $ where Mark (not 


‘choosing any longer to prosecute so wander- 


ing a course, of life) took his leave, and 
returned to Jerusalem 

From Perga they went to Antioch in 
Pisidia, || where, going into the synagogue 
on the sabbath day, they sat themselves 
down to hear the performance of divine wor- 
ship. After the lessons, one out of the law, 
and the other out of the prophets (it being 
the custom for the Jewish doctors to expound 
some part of the scripture for the instruction 
of the people), the chief persons of the 
assembly sent to Paul and his companions, 
to know whether either of them would preach 
a sermon of exhortation to the audience. 
This was an offer highly satisfactory to Paul, 
who, after intimating his acceptance of it, 
arose, and delivered a discourse to the peo- 
ple in words to this effect : — 

‘*Hearken, all ye descendants of Jacob, ° 
and ye that fear the Almighty, to the words 
of my mouth. The God of Israel made 
choice of our fathers, and loved them, when 
they had no city of their own. to dwell in, 
but were strangers and slaves in Egypt, 
bringing them thence with a mighty hand, 
and a stretched-out arm;'fed them in the 
wilderness forty years, and would not suffer 
his anger to rise against them, though they 
often provoked him in the desert. On their 
arrival in the land he promised their fathers, 
he destroyed the nations that inhabited it, 
and placed them in that fruitful country, 
dividing it to them by lot. 


Jews, and rebuilt, but, after that, being in the time 
of Herodius, sacked, and razed to the ground by 
the Saracens, ‘it never recovered its former splen- 
dor, though out of its ruins is said to have arisen 
Famagusta, which was the chief place of, the isle, 
when the Turks took it from the Venetians, in 
the year 1570. 

* Paphos was another city of Cyprus, lying 
on the western (as Salamis did on the eastern) 
track of the island. It was once famous for hay- 
ing in it a celebrated temple dedicated to Venus, 
who, thenee, is called, by ancient writers, the 
Paphian Queen. 

t+ It is very observable, that all along, before 
this circumstance of the apostle’s life, St. Luke 
calls him by the name of Saul, but ever after by 
that of Paul. Hence some imagine, that he as- 
sumed that name to himself, in memory of his 
converting Sergius Paulus; just as the ancient 
Roman generals were accustomed to adopt the 
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names of the provinces which they conquered. 
St. Austin more than once asserts, that he took 
it from a principle of humility, by a small varia- 
tion changing his former name (whereby a proud 
haughty king of Israel was called) into that of 
Paulus, which signifies dittle; and that, in con- 
formity to this, he calls himself ‘‘less than the 
least of the apostles.” But the most rational ac- 
count of the matter seems to be that of Origen, 
namely, that he, being of Jewish parentage, and 
born in Tarsus, a Roman city, had, at his eir- 
cumcision, two names given him, Saul, a Jewish, 
and Paul, a Roman name, and that when he 
preached to the Jews, he was called by his Jew- 
ish, and when to the Gentiles (as he did chiefly 
after this time) by his Roman name. 


{ Pamphylia was a province of the lesser Asia, 
not far from Cyprus. 


| This lay a little to the north of Pamphylia. 
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‘«‘ When they were settled in the land, he 
gave them judges during four hundred and 
fifty years, till Samuel the prophet But 
on their desiring a king, he placed over 
them Saul the son of Cis,.a Benjamite, who 
reigned about forty years. After his death 
he placed David on the throne of Israel, 
giving him this testimony: I have found 
David the son of Jesse, a man after .mine 
own heart, which shall fulfil all my will 
And according to his promise the Almighty 
hath raised up to the sons of David a 
Saviour Jesus, which is Christ the Lord , 
the baptism of repentance having been 
preached before his coming by John. And 
as his forerunner executed his office, he 
asked his followers, Whom think ye that I 
am? You must not mistake me for the 
Messiah ; he will soon follow me ; but I am 
not worthy to perform the meanest office for 

im. 

‘“To you, therefore, ye descendants of 
Abraham, and all others who fear the Al- 
mighty, is this word of salvation sent. For 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and rulers of 
Israel, being ignorant of him, and the voices 
of the prophets, though read every sabbath 
in their synagogues, fulfilled their predic- 
tions by condemning the immaculate Son of 
the Most High. They found, indeed, no 
fault in him, though they earnestly desired 
Pilate that he might be slain. 

‘“* When every thing that had been written 
by the prophets concerning him was fulfilled, 
they took him from the tree, and deposited 
his body in the chambers of the grave. 
But death had no power to detain hint ; his al- 
mighty Father raised him from the habitations 
of the dead. After which he was seen dur- 
ing many days by his disciples who attend- 
ed him from Galilee, and were the witnesses 
chosen by Omnipotence, of these great and 
miraculous works. And we now declare 
unto you glad tidings, namely, that the 
promise made by the Almighty to our fore- 
fathers, he hath performed to us their 
children, by raising Jesus from the dead. 
The prophet David also said, Thou art my 
son, this day have I begotten thee. He also 
foretold that he should return from the 
chambers of the dust, and no more be sub- 
ject to corruption : I will give you (said he) 
the sure mercies of David. And again, 
Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One to see 
corruption. Now this prophecy must relate 
to the Messiah, for David himself, after he 
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had swayed the sceptre of Israel a certain 
time, died, was deposited.in the grave, and 
his flesh saw corruption ; but the great Son 
of David, whom the Almighty raised from 
the dead, never saw corruption. 

‘‘ Be it therefore known unto you, men 
and brethren, that through this Saviour is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. 
It is by his merits we are justified from all 
things, which was impossible by the law of | 
Moses. Be careful, therefore, lest what 
was foretold by the prophets come upon 

ou: ‘Behold, ye despisers, and wonder 
and perish ; for I work a work in your days, 
a work which you shall in no wise believe, 
though a man declare it unto you.’ ”’ 

This discourse was so well received by 
great numbers of the people, that when they 
got out of the synagogue, they besought 
Paul ‘that he would deliver it again on the 
next Sabbath. Paul promised to comply 
with their request, which he accordingly did, 
and on that day almost all the inhabitants 
of the city flocked to hear him. This irri- 
tated such of the Jews as were strong 
enemies to the gospel; nor could they 
refrain from showing their malice on the 
occasion. They several times not only in- 
terrupted, but peremptorily contradicted 
Paul while he was preaching, and at length 
uttered many blasphemous expressions 
against the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But their opposition could not daunt the 
apostles, who boldly answered them as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you ; 
but seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, 
we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the 
Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee 
to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth.” 

When' the Gentiles heard this, they were 
greatly rejoiced, and glorified the name of 
God for his beneficent mercy revealed in the 
gospel ; and all who had any care or thought 
of the life to come immediately embraced 
the doctrine of Christ. This increased the 
malice and fury of the Jews, who, by false 
and artful insinuations, prevailed on some 
of the more bigoted and honorable women 
to bring over their husbands to their party : 
the consequence of this was, that Paul and 
Barnabas were driven out of the city, on 
leaving which they shook the dust off their 
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feet, in testimony of the sense they had of 
the ingratitude and infidelity of their op- 
pressors. 

From Antioch, Paul and Barnabas went to 
Iconium, where they entered into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews, and, according to their 
usual custom, preached to the people; the 
consequence of which was that many, both 
Jews and Greeks, became proselytes to the 
Christian religion. From this success the 
two apostles continued some time at 
Iconium, during which the number of con- 
verts daily increased, and, to confirm them in 
the faith, God added his testimony to their 
preaching, by enabling them to work mira- 
cles. But though they had gained a consid- 
erable number of inhabitants to the faith, 
yet there were many who continued in their 
infidelity : the whole leaven of Jewish malice 
began again to show itself, and the unbe- 
heving Jews, having stirred up the 
Gentiles against the apostles, at length 
prevailed on the multitude to stone them. 
But the apostles, having timely notice of 
their designs, fled from the city to Lystra 
and Derbe (two other cities in the province 
of Lycaonia), where they preached the gos- 
pel to the inhabitants, as also to those who 
dwelt in the countries adjoining. 

While they were at Lystra, a happy cir- 
cumstance occurred both for the promulga- 
tion of the gospel, and the conversion of a 
people who had greatly been devoted to 
paganism. As Paul was one day preaching 
to the multitude, he saw among them a man 
who had been lame from his mother’s womh, 
and had never walked. From the earnest 
attention which the cripple gave to the dis- 
course, Paul (who had for some time taken 
particular notice of him) perceived that he 
had faith, and therefore thought proper to 
add the cure of his body to that of his soul, 
knowing that it would not only be beneficial 
to him, but would likewise confirm the faith 
of all who should believe in his doctrine. 
And that the miracle might be wrought in 
the most conspicuous manner, Paul, in the 
midst of the congregation, said in an audible 
voice to the man, ‘Stand upright on thy 
feet ;’’ which words were no sooner pro- 
nounced than he arose, ‘‘ and leaped and 
walked.” 5 

The people who beheld this miracle well 
knew that it could not be wrought by any 
human power; but having been initiated in 
the superstitious customs of the heathens, 
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they cried out, ‘‘ The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men.”? Accordingly 
they called Barnabas Jupiter, on account of 
his venerable gravity, and Paul they named 
Merecurius, ‘ because he was the chief 
speaker.” 

It was not long before the fame of this 
miracle was spread throughout the city; in 
consequence of which almost all the inhabit- 
ants gathered themselves together, and _pre- 
ceded by the priest of Jupiter, and oxen 
dressed in garlands, went to the house where 
the apostles resided, intending to offer sacri- 
fice before them. But as soon as Paul and 
Barnabas understood their intentions, they 
were greatly affected at their superstitious 
design ; and rending their clothes to express 
their grief and abhorrence of the action, ran 
out to the multitude, whom Paul addressed 
in words to this effect: ‘‘ Ye men of Lystra, 
ye are mistaken in the object of your worship ; 
for though we have done many miracles in 
the name and by the power of Christ, yet we 
are no more than men, and subject to the 
same passions with yourselves, and preach 
unto you the glad tidings of salvation, that 
ye may forsake the vanities of this world, 
and return to the living God, who created 
the heaven and the earth, the sea, and all the 
creatures they contain. This Omnipotent 
Being suffered all nations formerly to walk 
in their own ways, though he never left him- 
self without witness, doing the greatest good 
to the children of men , it is he that sendeth 
rain from heaven, and crowneth the year with 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with joy 
and gladness.’’ ' 

This argument had the desired effect, the 
people, though with some difficulty, being 
persuaded to lay aside their idolatrous inten- 
tions And surely no argument could be 
more properly adapted to answer the wishes 
of the inspired preacher. Is it possible that 
any human being can survey the several 
parts of the creation, and not discover in 
every place evident traces of an Infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness? Who can 
survey universal nature, and not at once see 
and admire its great Author, who has dis- 
posed of all created things with such order 
and regularity as to display in the clearest 
manner his own power and glory? Behold 
the sun! how justly is that source of light 
and heat placed in the centre of the plane- 
tary choir, that each may enjoy its destined 
share of its prolific beams’; so that the earth 
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is not burnt by a too near approach, nor 
chilled by the northern blasts from too great 
a recess, but impregnated with fruits and 
flowers by the happy influence of a vital 
heat, and crowned with luxuriant plenty by 
the benign influences of the season. Who 
can contemplate the wonderful properties 
of the air, and not reflect on the divine 
wisdom that formed it? If we survey the 
earth, we there discover the footsteps of an 
Almighty Being, who hath filled it with a 
great variety of admirable and useful crea- 
tures, all of which are maintained by the 
bounty of his hand. It is he that clothes 
the grass with a delightful verdure, that 
crowns the year with his loving-kindness, 
and causes the valleys to stand thick with 
corn. It is he that maketh the grass to 
grow upon the mountains, and herbs for 
the service of man He adorns the lilies 
of the field, that neither toil nor spin, 
with a glory that excels the pomp and 
grandeur of Solomon’s court. He ‘‘ shut 
up the sea with doors,’’ and said, ‘‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come and no farther, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” It is 
the Almighty Being that arrests the storm, 
and smooths the tempestuous billows of the 
deep ; that delivereth the marmer from all 
his troubles, and bringeth his ship into the 
desired haven of safety. How reasonable, 
therefore, is it that we should worship and 
adore this Omnipotent, this kind Creator, 
and not transfer the honors due to him alone 
to frail mortals, much less to dumb idols, the 
work of men’s hands ! 

After Paul had performed the miracle on 
the lame man, he and Barnabas continued 
to persevere in the execution of their impor- 
tant commission, declaring, wherever they 
went, the glad tidings of salvation to all 
who believed in the doctrine of Christ. But 
the malice of their enemies still pursued 
them : some inveterate Jews, who had come 
from Antioch and Iconium, so exasperated 
and stirred up the multitude against them, 
that they took Paul, whom, just before, they 
would have adored, and stoned him; after 
which they dragged him out of the city, 
supposing him to be dead. But when the 
disciples went to the place where he was 
(probably to inter his body) he rose up, and 
went into the city for that night, and the 
next day departed, with Barnabas, to Derbe, 
where they preached the gospel, and con- 
verted many to the faith. 
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They did not, however, continue long at 
Derbe, but returned to Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, confirming the Christians of those 
places in the faith, earnestly persuading them 
to persevere, and not to be discouraged at 
those troubles and persecutions which they 
must expect would attend the profession of 
the gospel. And that the affairs of the 
church might be conducted with more regu- 
larity, they ordained elders and pastors, 
to teach, instruct, and watch over them ; 
having done which, they left them to the 
protection of the Almighty, to whose care 
they recommended them by prayer and 
fasting. 

From Antioch they passed through Pisi- 
dia, and thence went to Pamphylia; and, 
having preached to the people at Perga, they 
went down to Attalia, and returned, by sea, 
to Antioch in Syria, whence they had set 
out on this holy expedition. On their arri- 
val here, they immediately assembled the 
church together, and having given an 
account of their success, what miracles God 
had wrought by their hands, and a large 
“door of faith,” he; by their ministry, had 
opened to the Gentiles, they suspended their 
farther travels for the present, and for a con- 
siderable time took up their abode with the 
disciples in that city. 

During their stay here, the church was 
greatly disturbed by means of some persons 
coming from Judea, who taught the people 
that there was no salvation without circum- 
cision, and the observance of other legal 
ceremonies. This doctrine was strongly op- 
posed by Paul and Barnabas; in conse- 
quence of which, after many conferences and 
disputations, it was at length proposed, that 
the decision of the matter should be referred 
to the general assembly of the apostles at 
Jerusalem. This the whole church readily 
agreed to: and having deputed Barnabas 
and Paul, together with some others, to go 
with the message, they conducted them part 
of the way, and the two apostles, in passing 
through Pheenicia and Samaria, took care to 
relate what success they had met with in 
the conversion of the Gentiles, to the great 
joy and comfort of all the brethren in those 
parts. 

On their arrival at Jerusalem they were 
kindly received by the apostles and elders 
of the church, to whom, after reciting the 
great success they had met with in the propa- 
gation of the gospel, they delivered the mes- 
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sage on which they were sent. They told 
them, that when the Gentile proselytes, or 
others uncircumcised, came into the faith, 
some Jewish converts, of the sect of the 
Pharisees, said that such could not be ad- 
mitted into the church of Christ without. cir- 
eumcision ; that great disputes had arisen on 
this head, and that the matter was referred 
to the church at Jerusalem. 

Tn consequence of this intelligence a coun- 
cil was immediately summoned to deliberate 
on the matter, and great disputes took place 
on the occasion. At length, Peter, rising 
from his seat, addressed the audience in 
words to this effect: ‘It is well known to 
you all, that some time since God made 
choice of me first to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles ; and God, who knew the sincerity 
of their hearts, testified that they were ac- 
ceptable to him and fit to be baptized, 
bestowing on them the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, as he had before upon us, making no 
difference between us and them. By this 
one act the matter is already sufficiently 
determined. Why then do ye press this 
thing so contrary to the will of God? And 
why would ye wish to impose on the Gentile 
converts the performance of the Mosaic law, 
which belonged not to them, and which we 
Jews were so far from being able to perform, 
that our conduct could not be justified? It 
is from the gospel that we expect salvation 
and justification, through faith and obedience 
to Christ, and not by an observation of the 
Mosaic law: whence it is plain, that if the 
Gentiles believe, they have the same way to 
salvation as ourselves.” 

When Peter had concluded his observa- 
tions, Paul and Barnabas, in confirmation 
of what he had said, declared what miracles 
God had done by them in the conversion 
of the Gentiles, which they said was another 
argument and testimony from heaven, that 
no difference ought to be made between 
them and the Jews. 

Upon this James stood up, and- spoke to 
this effect: ‘“‘Men and brethren, Peter hath 
sufficiently demonstrated that it was the will 
of God the Gentiles should, without scruple, 
have the gospel preached to them, and be 
baptized. And this is agreeable to what 
hath been foretold by the old prophets, par- 
ticularly Amos: ‘In the latter days I will 

return, and will build again the tabernacle 
of David which is fallen down; and I will 
puild again the ruins thereof, and I will 
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set it up: that the residue of men might 
seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles 
upon whom my name is called, saith the 
Lord, who doeth all these things.’ Where- 
fore it is my conclusion and determination, 
that we should not compel those to be cir- 
cumcised, who from Gentiles turn Chris- 
tians, but content ourselves if they believe. 
We who are Jews need not fear that this 
will bring a contempt upon Moses or the 
laws of the Jews, since the contrary appears 
by the Christian practice ; for even where 
those proselytes of the Gentiles are, the 
books of Moses are continued among them, 
being read in the synagogues every sab- 
bath day, to signify their respect to the 
law.”’ 

This determination being unanimously 
agreed to, it was next resolved to send some 
proper persons with Pgul and Barnabas to 
Antioch, in order that they, having been 
present, might give a satisfactory account 
of the result of the apostles’ embassy. 
They accordingly made choice of two, 
namely, Judas, surnamed Barnabas, and 
Silas, men of distinguished reputation, and 
well respected by all Christians. These, 
accompanied by Paul and Barnabas, pro- 
ceeded to Antioch, taking with them a 
decree drawn up by the council, which was 
to this effect: ‘‘ Forasmuch as we have 
heard that certain which went out from us 
have troubled you with words, subverting 
your souls, saying ye must be circumcised 
and keep the law; to whom we gave no 
such commandment : it seemed good unto us, 
being assembled with one accord, to send 
chosen men unto you, with our beloved 
Barnabas and Paul: men that have haz- 
arded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We have sent therefore 
Judas and Silas, who shall also tell you the 
same things by mouth. For it seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon — 
you no greater burden than these necessary 
things ; that ye abstain from meats offered 
to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication : from which 
if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. 
Fare ye well.” (Acts xv. 24-29.) 

With this decree they immediately re- 
paired to Antioch, whither they had no 
sooner arrived than the Christian converts, 
both Jews and Gentiles, assembled together 
in order to know the issue of their embassy. 
As soon as they were met, Paul and Barna- 
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bas presented to them the decretal epistle, 
which they caused to be read in the hearing 
of the whole congregation. The contents of 
the decree, which were ultimate, gave the 
highest satisfaction to the Gentile converts, 
who greatly rejoiced at finding themselves 
discharged from the burden of the law, and 
confirmed in their Christian liberty. 

While Judas and Silas were at Antioch 
(bemg both men of excellent gifts in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures), they em- 
ployed their time in confirming believers in 


the truth of Christianity, and, after a short | 


stay, were, with all kindness and civility, 
dismissed by the church, in order to return 
to Jerusalem. But Silas, for some reasons, 
was unwilling to depart so soon, choosing 
rather to tarry with Paul and Barnabas. 
This he accordingly did, and those three, 
together with several others of the brethren, 
employed themselves in instructing such as 
had already received the Christian faith, 
and in preaching to others who had not yet 
embraced it. 

Soon after the determination of the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem, Peter went thence to An- 
tioch, where, using the liberty which the 
gospel had given him, he for some time con- 
versed familiarly with the Gentile converts, 
eating with them, and living with them in the 
same manner they did. This he had been 
taught to do by the vision of the sheet let 
down from heaven; this had been lately 
decreed at Jerusalem; this he had before 
practised with regard to Cornelius and his 


family, and justified the action to the satis- | 
faction of his brethren ; this he had likewise | 


done after his arrival at Antioch, till some 
Jewish Christians 
ceremonial law) coming thither from Jerusa- 
lem, Peter, fearful of offending or displeasing 
them, withdrew himself from the Gentiles, 


(still tenacious of the | 


| 
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as if it had been unlawful for him to hold 
conversation with uncircumcised persons ; 
notwithstanding he knew, and was fully sat- 
isfied that our blessed Saviour had broken 
down the wall of partition between the Jew 
and Gentile. “ 

Peter, by thus acting against the light 
of his own mind and judgment, condemned 
what he had approved, and destroyed the 
superstructure he had before erected: at the 
same time he confirmed the Jewish zealots in 
their gross errors, filled the minds of the 
Gentiles with scruples, and their consciences 
with fears. 

Paul, who was not ignorant of what per- 
nicious influence the example of so great an 
apostle might be, especially when he saw 
Barnabas carried away with the stream of 
his indiscretion, was greatly irritated at his 
conduct, and, im the presence of the whole 
church, severely rebuked him, for endeavor- 
ing to impose that yoke on the Gentiles, 
which he, though a Jew, thought himself at 
liberty to shake off. 

A few days after this, Paul and Barnabas 
resolved to leave Antioch, and visit those 
places in which they had some time before 
planted Christianity among the Gentiles. In 
this intended excursion, Barnabas proposed 
taking with them John Mark; but the 
proposition was highly disapproved by Paul, 
on account of Mark’s having deserted them 
at Pamphylia. In consequence of this, a 
warm dispute took place between them, the 
issue of which was, that they determined to 
separate.* Accordingly, Barnabas, accom- 
panied by Mark, went to Cyprus, which was 
his native country ; and soon after, Paul, 
having chosen Silas for bis companion, set 
out on his intended visitation of the several 
places in which he had before propagated 
Christianity. 


* Hence we may learn not only that these 
great lights in the Christian church were men of 
the like passions with us, but that God, upon this 
occasion, did most eminently illustrate the wisdom 
of his providence, by rendering the frailties of 


two such eminent servants instrumental to the 
benefit of his church, since both of them thence- 
forward employed their extraordinary industry 
and zeal, singly and apart, which till then had 
been united, and confined to the same places. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PAUL AND SILAS VISIT CHURCHES. — PAUL AT ATHENS.—IN EPHESUS. 


Wuen Paul left Antioch, after his separa- 
tion from Barnabas, he and his companion 
Silas travelled over the provinces of Syria 
and Cilicia, confirming the churches, and 
leaving with each a copy of the decree, 
which a short time before had been passed by 
the council at Jerusalem. From these parts 
they sailed to Crete,* where Paul propagated 
the gospel, and constituted Titus pastor of 
the island, leaving him to settle those affairs 
of the church, which time would not permit 
the apostle to do. 

From Crete, Paul and Silas returned to 
Cilicia, and thence went to Lystra. Here 
they met with a young man named Timothy, 
whose father was a Greek, but his mother 
a Jewish convert, by whom he had been 
brought up under all the advantages of a 
pious and relizious education, especially with 
regard to the holy Scriptures, which he had 
studied with the greatest assiduity and suc- 
cess. This person Paul designed as a com- 
panion of his travels, and a special instru- 
ment in the ministry of the gospel. But 
knowing that his being uncircumcised would 
prove a stumbling-block to the Jews, he 
caused him to be circumcised ; being willing, 


in lawful and indifferent matters, to conform 
himself to the tempers and dispositions of 
all, that he might thereby further succeed in 
his ministry, and the sooner establish that 
doctrine he was sent to propagate. 

After staying a short time at Lystra, they 
passed through Phrygiat and Galatia,t 
where the apostle Paul was entertained with 
the greatest kindness and veneration by the 
people, who looked upon him as an angel 
sent immediately from heaven Hence he 
intended to have continued his progress 
through the proconsular Asia, but was pro- 
hibited from so doing by a particular revela- 
tion In consequence of this he went to 
Mysia,|| and after attempting in vain to go 
into Bithynia,§ proceeded to Troas,{] where, 
soon after his arrival, he had a vision, com- 
manding him to direct his course for Macedo- 
nia.** Paul made immediate preparations 
for obeying these orders, being fully assured 
it was the Lord who had called him to preach 
the gospel in that country. 

Paul and his companions, having embarked 
at Troas, sailed to the Island of Samothra- 
cia,ff and, the next day, landed at Neapo- 
lis,t a port in Macedonia, whence they 


* This was one of the richest and best islands 
in the whole Mediterranean Sea. It is said at 
one tim to have contained no less than a hundred 
considerable towns or cities, whence it had the 
name of Hecatompolis. From the goodness of 
the soil, and temperature of the air, it was like- 
wise styled Macorios, or the Happy Island. At 
‘present it is commonly called Candia, from its 
principal town, which bears that name. It is 
situated opposite the mouth of the Augean Sea, 
or Archipelago; and while it continued in the 
hands of the Venetians was an archbishop’s see ; 
great, rich, and populous; but since it came into 
the possession of the Turks (which was in the 
year 1669) it has lost all marks of its former 
grandeur. ® 

t Phrygia is a province of Asia Minor, hay- 
ing Bithynia to the north, Galatia to the east, 
Lycia to the south, and Mysia to the west. The 
inhabitants of this country, who are said to have 
been the inventors of augury, and other kinds of 
divination, were anciently more superstitious than 
the other Asiatics, as appears from the rites which 
they used in the sacrifice of Cybele, and other 
heathen goddesses. 

{ Galatia isa province of Asia Minor, bound- 


ed on the west by Phrygia, on the east. by the 
River Halys, on the north by Paphlagonia, and 
on the south by Lycaonia. 

|| Mysia is another small province of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the east by Phrygia, on the 
west by Troas, on the north by Bithynia, and 
on the south by the River Hermus. 

§ Bithynia is likewise a region of Asia Minor, 
and received its name from one of its kings, named 
Bythinus; but in what age he reigned we are not 
informed. 

q Troas was a small country belonging to 
Phrygia Minor, and situated to the west of Mysia, 
upon the Hellespont. It took its name from its 
principal city, which was a seaport, and situated 
about four miles from old Troy. 

** This is a large province in Greece, and was 
anciently called Emmathia, but, from the kings 
of Macedon, it was afterward called Macedonia, 
which name it has ever since retained. 

+t Samothracia is a small island in the Augean 
Sea, lying to the west of Troas, opposite the coast 
of Thrace, whence it received its name. 

tt Neapolis was a seaport, and stood very near 
to Thrace. At first it belonged to that province, 
but was afterward taken into Macedonia. 
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travelled to Philippi,* a Roman colony, 
where they continued some days. 

At a small distance from Philippi the 
Jews had a proseuche, or place of devotion, 
which was much frequented by the devout 
women of their religion, who met there to 
pray and hear the law. In this place Paul 
and his companions preached the glad tidings 
of the gospel, and, by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, made many converts. Among 
these was a certain woman named Lydia, a 
seller of purple in Philippi, but a native of 
Thyatira,t whom they baptized, with her 
household ; in return for which she invited 
them to lodge in her house during their 
abode in that city. 

As Paul and his companions were one 
day going, as usual, to the before-mentioned 
place of devotion, they were met by a certain 
damsel, who was possessed with a spirit of 
divination, by means of which her masters 
acquired considerable advantage. This wo- 
man followed Paul and his companion, cry- 
ing out, ‘‘ These men are the servants of the 
Most High God, which show ns the way of 
salvation.’ Paul, at first took no notice of 
her, not being willing to multiply miracles 
without necessity. But when he saw her 
following them several days together, he 
began to be troubled; and therefore, in 
imitation of his great Master (who would 
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not suffer the devil to acknowledge him, lest 
his false and lying tongue should prejudice 
the truth in the minds of men), commanded 
the spirit, in the name of Jesus, to come 
out of her. Accordingly the evil spirit 
obeyed, and at that instant left the damsel. 

This miraculous cure proving a great loss 
to her masters, who had acquired large sums 
from her soothsaying, they were vehemently 
incensed against the apostles. They there- 
fore caused Paul and Silas to be apprehended 
and carried before the magistrates of the city, 
to whom they accused them of introducing 
many innovations, which were prejudicial to 
the state, and unlawful for them to comply 
with, as being Romans. ; 

The magistrates, being concerned for the 
tranquillity of the state, and fearful of all 
disturbances, were very forward to punish 
the offenders, against whom the multitude 
testified ; and therefore they commanded the 
officers to strip them, and scourge them 
severely as seditious persons. This was 
accordingly done, after which they were 
committed to close custody, and the jailer, 
having received a strict charge to keep them 
in the utmost security, not only thrust them 
into the inner prison, but likewise made their 
feet fast to the stocks. 

But neither the obscuré dungeon, nor the 
pitchy mantle of the night, can intercept 


* Philippi was one of the chief cities of Mace- 
donia, lying to the west of Neapolis. It was 
originally called Dathos, but afterward took its 
name from Philip, the famous king of Macedon, 
who repaired and beautified it. In process of 
time it became a Roman colony, and the inhabit- 
ants enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizens, 
and were governed by the Roman laws. These 
indwWgences were conferred on them both by Julius 
and Augustus Ceesar, very probably, in memory 
of the two great battles that were fought in the 
ee adjacent, the first between Julius and 

ompey the Great, and the second between 
Augustus and Mark Antony on the one side, and 
Cassius and Brutus on the other. 


+ This ancient city still survives as an inhabit- 
ed site, under the Turkish name of Ark-hissar, 
or the White Castle. It cannot however compare 
with the two other inhabited sites, being greatly 
inferior to Pergamos, and immeasurably so to 
Smyrna. In ancient remains it is poorer than 
any of the seven. It is situated about twenty- 
seven miles to the north of Sardis, and is thus 
noticed by Pliny Fisk, the American missionary : 
“ Thyatira is situated near a small river, a branch 


of the Caicus, in the centre of an extensive plain. | 


At the distance of\three or four miles it is almost 
‘completely surrounded by mountains. The houses 
‘are low; many of them of mudorearth. Ex- 


cepting the motsellim’s palace, there is scarcely 
a decent house in the place. The streets are nar- 
row and dirty, and every thing indicates poverty 
and degradation. We had a letter of introduc- 
tion to Economo, the bishop’s procurator, and a 
principal man among the Greeks of this town. 
on He says the Turks have destroyed all 
remnants of the ancient church; and even the 
place where it stood is now unknown. At pres- 
ent there are in the town one thousand houses for 
which taxes are paid to the government.” (Me- 
moir of the Rey. P. Fisk. Boston, Mass. 1828.) 
It appears, from Hartley, that the Greeks occupy 
three hundred houses, the Armenians thirty. 
Each of them has a church. The town is embos- 
omed in poplars and ecypresses. The traveller 
last named observes, “‘ The sacred writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles informs us that Lydia was 
a seller of purple in the city of Thyatira; and the 
discovery of an inscription kere, which makes 
mention of ‘the dyers,’ has been considered im- 
portant in connection with this passage. I know 
not if other travellers have remarked, that even 
at the present. time, Thyatira is famous for 
dyeing. In answer to inquiries on the subject, I 
was informed that the cloths which are dyed scar- 
let here are considered superior to any others 
furnished by Asia Minor; and that large quanti- 
ties are sent weekly to Smyrna for the purposes 
of commerce.” = = 
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the beams of divine joy and comfort from the 
soulg of pious men. Their minds were all 
serenity ; and at midnight they prayed, and 
sung praises to God so loud, that they were 
heard in every part of the prison. Nor 
were their prayers offered to the throne of 
grace. in vain: an earthquake shook the 
foundations of the prison, opened the doors, 
loosed the chains, and set the prisoners at 
liberty. 

This convulsion of nature roused the jailer 
from his sleep; and concluding, from what 
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he saw, that all his prisoners were escaped, 
he was going to put a period to his life, which 
being observed by Paul, he hastily called 
out, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm, for we are all 
here.”” The keeper was as. much surprised 
at this as he had been before terrified at the 
thoughts of their escape; and calling for a 
light, he went immediately into the presence 
of Paul and Silas, fell down at their feet, 
took them from the dungeon, brought them 
to his own house, washed their stripes, and 
then besought them to instruct him in the 
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knowledge of that God who was so mighty 
to save. Paul readily granted his request, 
telling him, that if he believed in Jesus 
Christ, he and his whole house might be 
saved. Accordingly, the jailer, with all his 
family, were, after a competent instruction, 
baptized, and received as members of the 
Christian church. How happy a change 
does the doctrine of the gospel make in the 
minds of men! How does it smooth the 
roughest tempers, and instil in their minds 
the sweetest principles of civility and good- 
nature! He, who but afew moments before 


tyrannized over Paul and Silas with the most 
cruel usage, now treated them with the 
greatest respect, and showed them the high- 
est marks of kindness. 

Early the next morning the magistrates 
(either having heard what had happened, or 
reflecting on what they had done as too harsh 
and unjustifiable) sent their sergeant to the 
‘jailer, with orders immediately to discharge 
Paul and Silas. The jailer joyfully deliv- 
ered the message, and bade them depart in 
'peace; but Paul, in order to make the ma- 
'gistrates sensible what injury they had done 
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them, and how unjustly they had punished 
them without examination or trial, refused 
to accept of their discharge, alleging, “‘ that 
they were not only innocent persons, but 
denizens of Rome ; that, as they had been 
_ illegally scourged and committed to prison, 
their delivery should be as public as was the 


injury, and attended with a solemn retraction | 


of what they had done.”’ 

The magistrates were greatly terrified at 
this message, well knowing how dangerous it 
was to provoke the formidable power of the 
Romans, who never suffered any freeman to 
be beaten uncondemned. 


entreated them to depart without any further 
disturbance. This small recompense for the 
cruel usage they had received was accepted 
by the meek followers of the blessed Jesus: 
they accordingly left the prison, and retired 
to the house of Lydia, in which were a 
great number of converts. To those they 
related all that had passed, and after some 
conference with them, they took their leave 
and departed. 

From Philippi, Paul and his companions 
travelled toward the west, till they arrived at 
Thessalonica, * the metropolis of Macedonia. 
Here Paul preached in the synagogues of 
the Jews three sabbath days successively, 
proving, from the predictions.of the Old Tes- 
tament, that the Messiah was to suffer, and 
to rise again; and that the blessed Jesus 
was the Messiah spoken of by the prophets. 
Some of his hearers, among whom were 
several women of rank and quality, believed, 
and were converted to the faith, out the 
greater part of the Jews disapproved of his 
doctrine. 

During their stay at Thessalonica, they 
lodged in the house of a certain Christian 
named Jason, who entertained them very 
courteously, But the Jews, in general, 
were so incensed against them, that they 
would not suffer them to continue at rest. 
They refused to embrace the gospel - them- 
selves, and therefore envied its success, and 
determined to oppose its progress. Accord- 
ingly they gathered together a great number 
of lewd and wicked people, who beset the 
house of Jason, intending to take Paul, and 


They therefore | 
went to the prison, and very submissively | 
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deliver him up to an incensed multitude. 
But in this they were disappointed, he with 
his companions being removed thence by the 
Christians, and concealed in some other part 
of the city. This disappointment increased 
their rage, and they determined to be re- 
venged on Jason, who had concealed them. 
Accordingly they seized him, with some others 
of the brethren, and carried them before the 
magistrates of the city, accused them with 
disturbing the peace of the empire, and 
setting up Jesus as a king, in derogation of 
the emperor’s dignity and authority. In 
consequence of this accusation, both the 
people and magistrates became their enemies ; 
and though Jason was only accused of har 
boring Paul and his companions, yet the 
magistrates could not be,prevailed on to dis- 
miss Jason and his brethren till they had 
given security for their future appearance. 
As soon as the tumult was over, those 
Thessalonians who had been converted sent 
away Paul and his companions, by night, to 
Berea, a city about fifty miles to the south 
of Thessalonica. Here also Paul’s great 
love for his countrymen the Jews, and his 
earnest wishes for their salvation, excited him 
to preach to them in particular. Accordingly, 
he entered into their synagogue, and ex 
plained the gospel to them, proving, from the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, the truth 
of the doctrine he advanced. The Jews 
here were of a more ingenuous and candid 
temper than those of Thessalonica; and as 
they heard him, with great reverence and 
attention, expound the Scriptures, so they 
searched diligently, whether his proofs were 
proper and pertinent, and consonant to the 
sense of the text to which he referred. 
Having done this, and found every thing 
agreeable to what Paul had advanced, many 
of them believed ; and some Gentiles (among 
whom were several women of quality) follow- 
ing their example, became obedient to the 
faith. The news of this remarkable success 
being carried to Thessalonica, the Jews of 
that place were so incensed, that great num- 
bers of them went to Berea, and raised 
tumults in that city; in consequence of which 
Paul, to avoid their fury, was obliged to 
leave the place, but Silas and Timothy, who, 


* Thessalonica was anciently called Thesma, 
from the sea to which it adjoins. It is the opin- 
ion of some that it received the latter name in 
memory of the victory which Philip King of 
Macedon obtained over the Thessalonians; but 


others think it took its name from Thessalonica, 
the wife of Cassander, and daughter of Philip. 
It is at present called Salonichi, has a safe har 
bor for the benefit of commerce, and is an arch- 
bishop’s see of the Grecian church. 
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envied, remained behind. : 

Paul, leaving Berzea under the conduct of 
certain guides, it was imagined that he de- 
sioned to retire by sea out of Greece, that 
his restless enemies might cease their perse- 
cution; but the guides, in conformity to 
Paul’s direction, conducted them to Athens,* 
where they left him, after receiving orders to 
tell Silas and Timothy to repair to him as 
soon as possible. . 


perhaps, were either less known, or less 
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While Paul continued at Athens, expect- 
ing the arrival of his companions, he walked 
up and down to take an accurate survey of 
the city, which he found wretchedly overrun 
with superstition and idolatry. The inhabit- 
ants were remarkably religious and devout ; 
they had a:great number of gods whom they 
adored ; false, indeed, they were, but such 
as they, being destitute of revelation, ac- 
counted true; and so very careful were they 
that no deity should want due honor from 
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ATHENS. —THE AREOPAGUS. 


them, that they had an altar inscribed, “to 
the unknown God.” ¢ 


These superstitious practices greatly af- 
flicted Paul, in consequence of which he 


* Athens was once the most celebrated city for 
learning of any in the world. It was situated on 
a gulf of the Mgean Sea, which comes up to the 
isthmus of the Peloponnese, or Morea, in that 
district of Greece called Attica, and was the par- 
ent. of that dialect which was esteemed the purest 
and finest Greek. Cicero calls it the fountain 
whence civility, learning, and laws were derived to 
other nations. i 

t That the Athenians had altars in their pub- 


lic places, without names on them, and others 
to unknown gods, is evident from the testimony 
of Laertius, who informs us that when a great 
plague raged at Athens, and several means had 
been attempted for the removal of it, they were 
advised by Epimedes, the philosopher, to build 
an altar, and dedicate it to the proper and pecu- 
liar god to whom sacrifices were due; and the 
Athenians, not knowing by what name to call 
him, erected an altar with this inscription: “To 
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exerted all his endeavors to convert the peo- 
ple. He disputed on the sabbath day in the 
synagogues of the Jews; and at other times 
_took all opportunities of preaching to the 
Athenians the coming of the Messiah to save 
the world. 

This doctrine was equally new and strange 
to the Athenians; and though they did not 
persecute Paul as the Jews had done, yet 
his preaching Jesus was considered, by the 
Epicurean * and Stoic philosophers, as a 
fabulous legend. The generality of the 
people, however, considered it as a discovery 
of some new gods, which they had not yet 
placed in their temples; and though they 
were not unwilling to receive any new deities, 
yet, as the Areopagusf was to judge of all 
gods, to whom public worship might be al- 
lowed, they took him before the members of 
that court to give an account of his doc- 
trine. 

Paul, being placed before the judges of 
this high assembly, explained the nature of 
the doctrine he taught in a very grave and 
elegant speech, the substance of which was 
to this effect: ‘““Ye men of Athens, I am 
here brought as a prisoner into your supreme 
tribunal, as one who sets forth strange doc- 
trines; and yet, from the observations I have 
made since I arrived in your city, I find 
you so much attached to superstition, that you 
know not what you worship, nay, that you 
even have’ such a number of idols, that 
you cannot find names for them; for one of 
your altars has upon it an inscription to the 
unknown God. That the true God of 
heaven and earth is, in a great measure, 
unknown to you is very evident, and that is 
the Being whose works [now publish to you. 
By him was ‘all nature created ; and as he 
fills immensity with his presence, so he can- 
not be circumscribed by temples made with 
hands. Our worship, as men, can add 
nothing to his perfections; for all we have, 
and all we enjoy, is the unmerited gift of his 
inexhaustible bounty. When he created us 
out of nothing, he appointed that we should 
consider ourselves as children of the same 


the gods of Asia, Europe, and Africa, to the 
strange and unknown god;” by which, as some 
imagine, they intended the God of the Jews, who 
had given such wonderful deliverances to his 
own people. 

* The Epicureans among the Greeks and 
Romans were much the same as the Sadducees 
among the Jews; for both denied a divine provi- 
dence and a future state. 
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common parent; and in the course of his 
providence he has so ordered it, that either 
by nature or revelation*we should use such 
means as may, in the end, lead us to the 
knowledge of himself, and promote our 
eternal happiness, for he is everywhere pres- 
ent, and none of our thoughts ean be hidden 
from him. Nay, be not surprised, for one of 
your own poets has expressly declared, that 
we are the offspring of the Supreme Being, 
and therefore, we are yot to form carnal 
notions of his perfection, as if he could be 
represented in a human shape. It is true, 
God, in his infinite merey, drew a veil over 
those ages of ignorance ; but now he hath 
made his will known, and, therefore, those 
who have been long slaves to their lusts and 
passions are commanded to turn from the 
evil of their ways, in order to obtain the 
divine favor. And this is the more necessa- 
ry, because he hath fixed, by an unalterable 
decree, that when the universal frame of 
nature shall be dissolved, he will raise man- 
kind from the grave, and reward or punish 
them according to their works here below. 
As a proof of this he has already raised up 
Christ from the dead, and, as he has beeome 
the first-fruits of those who still sleep, so he 
has ordered that by him all mankind shall be 
judged. Such is the doctrine I deliver unto 
you, and I leave you to judge whether or 
not I have acted as an impostor.” 

That part of Paul’s discourse in which he 
mentioned the resurrection gave great offence 
to some of the philosophers, who mocked and 
derided him; while others, more modest, but 
not satisfied with the proofs he had given, 
gravely said, ‘‘We would hear thee again 
of this matter.’ After this, Paul left the 
court, but not without some success, for a 
few of his auditors (among whom were Dio- 
nysius, one of the senators, and Damaris, a 
lady of considerable rank) believed his doc- 
trine, and attended his instructions. Thus 
boldly did this intrepid servant and soldier 
of Jesus Christ assert the cause of his divine 
Master among the great, the wise, and the 
learned; and thus did he reason, with the 


+ The Areopagus was a celebrated court or 
senate, where justice was administered to all ranks 
of people by judges learned in the law. It was 
situated on Mars’ hill, an eminence without the 
city, and many of the inhabitants of Athens spent 
much of their time in it, disputing with each 
other on speculative points, and asking news 
concerning the progress of the Roman arms in 
different parts of the world. 
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most distinguished strength and eloquence, 
on the nature of God, and the manner in 
which he has commanded his creatures to 
worship him even in spirit and in truth. 

During Paul’s stay at Athens, Timothy 
and Silas (according to the orders they had 
received) came to him from Thessalonica, 
with an account that the Christians there had 
been under persecution from their fellow- 
citizens ever since his departure. This gave 
great uneasiness to Paul, and at first inclined 
him to visit them in person, in order to con- 
firm then in the faith they had embraced. 
But reflecting on the consequences that 
might ensue if he went himself, he sent 
Timothy and Silas to comfort them, and put 
them in mind of what he had before told 
them, namely, that persecution would be the 
constant attendant on their profession. 

After the departure of Timothy and Silas, 
Paul left Athens, and went to Corinth,* 
where he met with a certain Jew, named 
Aquila, lately come from Italy, with Pris- 
cilla his wife, because Claudius had made 
an edict for banishing all the Jews from 
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Rome. Paul, having instructed these two 
in the Christian faith, took up his lodgings 
with them (and made their house his princi- 
pal place of residence) during his stay at 
Corinth. Every Sabbath day he preached 
in the synagogues, laboring to convince 
both Jews.and Greeks that Jesus was the 
true Messiah. 

A short time after Paul had been at 
Corinth, Timothy and Silas arrived thither 
from Thessalonica, with the joyful news of 
the steadfast adherence of the Christians in 
that city to the truth of the gospel. This 
was a matter of great consolation to Paul, 
who thereupon wrote his first epistle to the 
Thessalonians. In this epistle ‘he highly 
applauds their-courage and zeal in the belief 
of the Christian religion, and exhorts them 
to a noble constancy and _ perseverance 
amidst their afflictions: he commends them 
for their charity to the believers in Mace- 
donia, and gives them many instructions 
concerning conversation, and leading a good 
life: he exhorts them to the practice of all 
purity and holiness; to avoid idleness ; to 


* The large and wealthy city of Corinth was 
the metropolis of Achaia, and situated upon the 
isthmus of the same name, which joins the Pelo- 
ponnesus to the continent. Its situation was 
highly favorable for that commerce which ulti- 
mately rendered it one of the most wealthy and 
luxurious cities of the world. For, being be- 
tween two ports, the one of which was open to 
the eastern and the other to the western navigat- 
or, while its geographical situation placed it, as 
it were, in the centre of the civilized world, it 
became the point where the merchants from the 
three quarters of the globe met and exchanged 
their treasures. It was also celebrated for the 
Isthmian games, to which the apostle makes 
some striking and remarkably appropriate allu- 
sion, in his Epistles to the Corinthians. Nor 
should it be unnoticed that in the centre of the 
city thefe stood a famous temple of Venus in which 
a thousand priestesses of the goddess ministered to 
licentiousness, under the patronage of religion. 
From such various causes, Corinth had an influx of 
foreigners of all descriptions, who carried the rich- 
es and the vices of all nations into a city in which 
the merchant, the warrior, and the seaman could 
enjoy them for his money. Devoted to trattic, 
and to the enjoyment of the wealth which that 
traffic secured, the Corinthians were exempt 
from the influence of that thirst for conquest and 
military glory by which their neighbors were ac- 
tuated ; hence they were seldom engaged in any 
war, except for the defence of their country, or in 
behalf of the liberties of Greece: yet Corinth 
furnished many brave and experienced command- 
ers to other Grecian States, among whom it was 
common to prefer a Corinthian general to one of 
their own or any other State. As might be ex- 
pected, Corinth was not remarkably distinguished 


for philosophy or science; but its wealth attract- 
ed to it the arts, which assisted to enrich and ag- 
grandize it, till it became one of the very finest 
cities in all Greece. The Corinthian order of 
architecture took its name from that rich and 
flowery style which prevailed in its sumptuous 
edifices, — its temples, palaces, theatres, and por- 
ticoes. 

The Corinthians having ill-treated the Roman 
ambassadors, their city fell a prey to the Romans, 
with all its treasures and works of art, and was 
totally destroyed by Mummius. It lay a long 
while desolate, till it was rebuilt by Julius Caesar, 
by whom it was peopled with a colony of Ro- 
mans ; and, favored by its admirable situation, it 
was soon restored to a most flourishing con- 
dition. ‘“ The ancient manners,” says Hug, 
“abundantly returned: Acro-Corinth was again 
the Isthmian Dione, and an intemperate life was 
commonly called the Corinthian mode of life. 
Among all the cities that ever existed this was 
accounted the most voluptuous; and the satirist 
could only jocularly seem to be at a loss whether, 
in this respect, he should give the preference to 
Corinth or to Athens.” 

Corinth still exists as an inhabited town, under 
the name of Corantho. It is a long, straggling 
place, which is well paved, and can boast of some 
tolerably good buildings, with a castle of some 
strength, which is kept in a good state of defence. 
There are still some considerable ruins, to attest 
the ancient consequence of Corinth, and the taste 
and elegance of its public buildings. The ex- 
tensive view from the summit of the high moun- 
tain which commands the town, and which was 
the Acropolis (Acro-Corinth) of the ancient city, 
is pronounced by travellers to be one of the finest 
in the world. 
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be diligent in their callings, and not im- 
moderate in their grief for the dead; and 
concludes with instructions to them con- 
cerning the doctrine of the resurrection, 
the manner of Christ’s coming to judge 
the world, and the obligation all were under 
to make a timely preparation for so solemn 
an event.”” 

After the arrival of Timothy and Silas at 
Corinth, Paul preached the doctrine of Christ 
with fresh ardor to the Jews; but they, 
instead of attending to what he said, opposed 
him, and what they could not conquer by fair 
argument, and force of reason, they en- 
deavored to carry by noise and clamor, 
blended with blasphemous and opprobrious 
language. In consequence of this, Paul, 
to testify his abhorrence of their behavior, 
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shook his garments, and told them, that 
since they were determined to draw down 
the vengeance of Heaven upon their own 
heads, he was absolutely guiltless and inno- 
cent, and would thenceforth address himself 
to the Gentiles. Accordingly he left them, 
and repaired to the house of one Justus, a 
religious proselyte, where, by his preaching 
and miracles, he converted great numbers to 
the faith, among whom were some few Jews, 
particularly Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, and two others of considerable 
distinction, who, with their families, were 
baptized, and admitted members of the Chris- 
tian church. 

Paul was greatly perplexed in his mind on 
account of the perverseness and obstinacy of 
the Jews, and began to despair of being able 
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to convince them of the impropriety of their 
behavior, or to bring them to an effectual dis- 
cernment of the truth of his doctrme. But 
he was encouraged to persevere in the 
attempt by a heavenly vision, in which he 
was told, that notwithstanding the bad suc- 
cess he had hitherto met with, there was 
a large harvest to be gathered in that place : 
that therefore he should not be afraid of his 
enemies, but preach the gospel boldly, for that 
he might be assured of the divine protection 
in all his undertakings. In consequence of 
this, and in certain hopes of success, Paul 
continued at Corinth for the space of one 
year and six months, teaching the word 
of God with various success to the people. 
Some time after Paul had received encour- 
agement from the heavenly vision, the Jews 


made a general insurrection against him, and 
having taken him into custody, carried him 
before Gallio, who at that time Was pro- 
consul of Achaia. The accusation they 
laid against him was, that he had attempted 
to introduce a new religion contrary to what 
was established by the Jewish law, and per- 
mitted by the Roman powers. But, as Gallio 
apprehended that this was a controversy 
which did not fall under the cognizance 
of the civil judicature, he would not have 
any concern in it, and therefore ordered 
his officers to drive them out of the court. 
Upon this the Gentiles took Sosthenes, a 
ruler of the synagogue, and one of Paul’s 
chief accusers, and beat him publicly before 
the tribunal ; but this did not give the pro- 
consul the least disturbance. 
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Paul continued at Corinth some time 
after this incident, and before his departure 
thence, wrote his second epistle to the Thes- 
salonians. In this epistle ‘‘he endeavors 
to confirm their minds in the faith, and to 
animate them courageously to endure per- 
secution from ‘the unbelieving Jews, a lost 
and undone race of men, whom the divine 
vengeance was ready to overtake : he rectifies 
the misinterpretation which false teachers 
had made of some passages in his former 
epistle, relative to the day of judgment, as if 
it was just at hand, and shows what events 
(especially that of the coming and destruc- 
tion of the man of sin) must precede the 
approach of that day. Having craved their 
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prayers in his behalf, and made _ his request 
to God in theirs, he concludes with divers 
precepts, especially to shun idleness and ill- 
company, and not to be weary in well 
doing.”’ 

After Paul had planted the church of 
Corinth, he left that city, and taking with 
him Aquila and Priscilla, embarked at 
Cenchrea, whence they sailed to Ephesus. 
Here he preached some time in the syna- 
gogue of the Jews; but being resolved to 
attend the celebration of the passover at Jeru- 
salem, he set sail for Caesarea, leaving behind 
him Aquila and Priscilla, to whom he 
promised to return (if God would permit) as 
soon as possible. From Czesarea, Paul pro- 
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eeeded to Jerusalem, and after having visited 
the church there, and kept the feast of the 
passover, went to Antioch. Here he staid 
some time, and then traversed the countries 
of Galatia and Phrygia, taking his course 
toward Ephesus, and confirming the new-con- 
verted Christians in every place through 
which he passed. 

Duwring the time Paul spent in this large 
circuit, Providence took care of the churches 
of Ephesus and Corinth by means of one 
Apollos, an eloquent Jew of Alexandria, and 
well acquainted with the law and writings of 
the prophets. This man, going to Ephesus, 
though he was only instructed in the rudi- 
ments of Christianity, and John’s baptism, 
yet taught with great courage, and a most 


powerful zeal. After being fully instructed 
in the faith by Aquila and Priscilla, he 
passed over into Achaia, being furnished 
with recommendatory letters by the churches 
of Ephesus and Corinth. He was of great 
service in Achaia, by watering what Paul 
had planted, confirming the disciples, and 
powerfully convincing many others of the 
Jews that Jesus was the true and only 
Messiah promised in the sacred writings. 

““ While Apollos was thus employed, Paul 
returned to Ephesus, where he took up his 
abode for a considerable time. The first thing 
he did after his return was to examine cer- 
tain disciples (in number about twelve) 
whether they had received the Holy Ghost 
since they believed? And they said unto 
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him, We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost. And he said 
unto,them, Unto what then were ye bap- 
tized? And they said, Unto John’s bap- 
tism. Then said Paul, John verily baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto 
the people, that they should believe on him 
which should come after him, that is, on 
- Christ Jesus. When they heard this, they 
were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.”’ 
(Acts xix. 3-6.) After the apostle had 
prayed and laid his hands on them, they re- 
ceived the gift of tongues and other 
miraculous powers. 

After this, Paul entered into the Jewish 
synagogues, in which (for the first three 
months) he daily contended and disputed 
with the Jews, endeavoring, with great 
earnestness and resolution, to convince them 
of the truth of the Christian religion. But 
when, instead of meeting with success, he 
found they were inflexible in their obstinacy 
and infidelity, he left the synagogue, and 
taking those with him whom he had con- 
verted, instructed them, and others who re- 
sorted to him, in the school of one Tyrannus, 
Here he continued to preach the gospel two 
years, by which means the Jews and prose- 
lytes had an opportunity of hearing the glad 
tidings of salvation ; and as miracles were 
the clearest evidence of a divine commission, 
God was pleased to testify the truth of the 
doctrine Paul preached, by a variety of 
miraculous operations, many of which were 
of the most peculiar and extraordinary nature ; 
for he not only healed those diseased persons 
that came to him, but if handkerchiefs or 
aprons were only touched by him, and applied 
to the sick, or those possessed with evil 
spirits, they were instantly cured. 

In the city of Ephesus and its neighbor- 
hood were many vagabond Jews, who went 
about from one place to the other, pretending 
to cure diseases, and cast out devils by their 
exorcisms. Among these were seven broth- 
ers (the sons of one Sceva, a Jewish priest), 
who, observing with what facility Paul effect- 
ed his miraculous cures and dispossessions 
of evil spirits, attempted themselves to do 
the like; and, to add greater force to their 
proceedings, instead of the usual form of 
- incantation (which was in the name of the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob), they 
invoked the name of Jesus over a demoniac. 
But here it pleased God to make a most 
distinguished and visible difference between 
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those who applied this powerful name regu- 
larly and with commission, and others, who, 
of their own heads, and for ill designs, 
dared to usurp it ; for the demoniac, falling 
upon the exorcists, tore off their clothes, 
wounded their bodies, and scarce suffered 
them to escape with their lives. 

-When this singular event came to be 
known among the Jews and Gentiles in 
Ephesus, they were filled with such a rev- 
erential fear, that none dared to mention the 
name of Jesus, but with the most profound 
respect ; and many, who had addicted them- 
selves to the study of magic, acknowledged 
their sins, and publicly burnt their books, 
the value of which was estimated at no less 
than fifty thousand pieces of silver. So 
efficacious was the gospel of Christ in these 
parts! 

While Paul was diligently pursuing his 
ministry at Ephesus, Peter was preaching 
the gospel to the Jews in several provinces 
of the lesser Asia ; whence, travelling east- 
ward, he at length came to the ancient city 
of Babylon in Chaldza. Here he staid 
some time, and hence wrote his first epistle 
(which is called a catholic or general epistle) 
to the converted Jews who were dispersed in 
various parts of Chaldza. Peter introduces 
this admirable epistle with a solemn thanks- 
giving to God for their call to Christianity, 
whereby they had obtained a lively hope 
of an eternal inheritance in heaven; after 
which he recommends them to the practice 
of several virtues, as a means to make their 
calling and election sure, namely, ‘ that 
they should live in a constant worship and 
fear of God, and imitate their master Jesus 
Christ, in holiness and purity ; that they 
should be diligent hearers of the gospel, and 
grow up to perfection by it; that they 
should lead exemplary lives among the 
Gentiles, abstaining from carnal lusts, and 
behaving themselves with modesty, thereby 
to convince their enemies that calumnies 
would be unreasonable ; that they should 
behave themselves well under their respec- 
tive relations, submitting themselves to their 
governors, whether superior or inferior to 
themselves in poit of circumstances ; that 
servants should obey their masters, wives be 
subject to their husbands, and husbands 
honor their wives ; that they should all love 
one another fervently and unfeignedly, bear 
afflictions patiently, live in union, and 
sympathize with each other in their afflic- 
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tions. And lastly, that the ministers and 
pastors of the several churches should take 
special care of the flocks committed to their 
charge ; teach them diligently, and govern 
them gently, not seeking their own gain and 
profit, but the salvation of the souls of the 
people.” This is the purport of Peter’s 
epistle to the converted Jews; and the 
whole is written with a fervor and zeal truly 


consistent with the sentiments and abilities 
of so great an apostle. The language is 
simple, and every expression so formed, as 
to convey a thorough idea of his meaning to 
the weakest capacity. All the arguments 
he makes use of to teach them patience are 
drawn from the sacred writings, and are 
consistent with the doctrines of true reli- 
gion. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PAUL LEAVES EPHESUS. — RETURNS TO JERUSALEM. —IS ARRESTED. 


Paut, having been at Ephesus* about 
two years, resolved to return into Macedo- 


* Epuesus. Ruins OF THE TEMPLE OF 
Diana (see engraving). — Ephesus was a celebrat- 
ed city on the coast of Asia Minor, situated be- 
tween Smyrna and Miletus, on the sides and at 
the foot of a range of mountains which overlooked 
a fine plain watered and fertilized by the River 
Cayster. Among other splendid edifices which 
adorned this metropolis of Ionia was the magni- 
ficent temple of Diana, which was two hundred 
and twenty years in building, and was reckoned 
one of the seyen wonders.of the world. This 
edifice having been burnt by the incendiary He- 
rostratus, B.C. 356, in the foolish hope of im- 
mortalizing his name, it was afterward rebuilt 
with increased splendor at the common expense 
of the-Grecian States of Asia Minor. The re- 
mains of ancient Ephesus have been discovered 
by learned modern travellers at the Turkish 
village of Ayasalak. *The ruins delineated: in 
our engraving comprise all that is supposed now 
to exist of this far-famed -structure, which in the 
time of St. Paul had lost nothing of its magnifi- 
cence. Here was preserved a wooden statue 
of Diana, which the credulous Ephesians were 
taught to believe had fallen from heaven (Acts 
xix. 35), and of this temple small silver models 
were made, and sold to devotees. (Acts xix. 24.) 
Nero is said to have plundered this temple of 
many votive images, and great sums of gold and 
silver. This edifice appears to have remained 
entire in the second century; though the wor- 
ship of Diana diminished and sunk into insignifi- 
cance in proportion to the extension of Christian- 
ity. Ata later period, “the temple of the great 
goddess Diana, whom Asia and all the world” 
worshipped (Acts xix. 27), was again destroyed 
by the Goths and other barbarians; and time has 
so completed the havoc made by the hand of man, 
that this mighty fabric has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. ; 

During three years’ residence in this city 
(Acts xx. 31), the great apostle of the Gentiles 
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nia, and after going thence to Jerusalem, in 
order to celebrate the feast of pentecost, to 


was enabled, with divine assistance, to establish 
the faith of Christ, and to found a flourishing 
Christian church. Of his great care of the Ephe- 
sian community strong proof is extant in the 
affecting charge which he gave to the elders, 
whom he had convened at Miletus on his return 
from Macedonia (Acts xx. 16-38); and still more 
in the epistle which he addressed to them from 
Rome. Ecclesiastical -history represents Timothy 
to have been the first bishop of Kphesus; but 
there is greater evidence that the apostle John 
resided here toward the close of his life; here, 
also, he is supposed to have written his Gospel, 
and to have finally ended his life. 

The Ephesian church is the first of the “ apoe- 
alyptic churches ”’ addressed by the apostle John in 
the name of Jesus Christ. “ His charge against 
her is declension in religious fervor (Rev. ii. 4) ; 
and his threat in consequence (ii.5) is a total ex- 
tinction of her ecclesiastical brightness. After a 
protracted struggle with the sword of Rome and 
the sophisms of the: Gnostics, Ephesus at last 
gave way. The incipient indifference censured 
by the warning voice of the prophet increased to 
a total forgetfulness; till at length the threaten- 
ings of the Apocalypse were fulfilled, and Ephe- 
sus sunk with the general overthrow of the Greek 
empire, in the fourteenth century.” The plough 
has passed over this once celebrated city; and in 
March, 1826, when it was visited by the Rey. 
Messrs. Arundell and Hartley, green corn was 
growing in all directions amid the forsaken ruins ; 
and one solitary individual only was found who 
bore the name of Christ, instead of its once flour- 
ishing church. Where assembled thousands 
once exclaimed, “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians!” the eagle now yells, and the jackal moans. 
The sea having retired from the scene of deso- 
lation, a pestilential morass, covered with mud 
and rushes, has succeeded to the waters, which 
brought up the ships laden with merchandise from 
every country. The surrounding country, how- 
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yoceed in his journey, which he had long 
intended, to Rome. In consequence of 
these resolutions, and asa necessary prepara- 
tion to carry them into execution, he sent 
Timothy and Erastus before him into Mace- 
donia, while himself staid behind at 
Ephesus, in order to settle some matters 
that were necessary to be adjusted previous 
to his departure. 
Soon after Timothy and Erastus had left 
Ephesus, Paul received information of some 
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disturbances at Corinth, hatched and foment- 
ed by a number of false teachers crept in 
among the converts of that city, who en- 
deavored to draw them into parties and 
factions, by persuading some to be for Paul, 
and others for Apollos, the different persons 
from whom they had received instructions 
relative to the Christian faith. In conse- 
quence of these disturbances they committed 
great disorders, and celebrated the holy 
sacrament very irreverently. They were 
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addicted to fornication, and one in particu- 
lar, had run into incest, by marrying his 
father’s wife. They were unjust and fraud- 
ulent in their dealings; they went to law 
at heathen tribunals, and among them 
were found some, who were bold and _profli- 
gate enough to deny the resurrection. 

To quell these schisms and factions which 
had taken place, and to chastise them in a 


proper manner for their misconduct, Paul 
wrote his first Epistle to the Corinthians, in 
which he “shows the inequality of Christ’s 
ministers, and their insufficiency for the work 
to which they are ordained, without the di- 
vine assistance ; orders the incestuous person 
to be excommunicated, lest his example should 
infect others ; blames their litigious law-suits, 
as thinking it much better to refer their dif 


ever, is both fertile and healthy ; and the adjacent 
hills would furnish many delightful situations for 


are thrown in the way of the industrious culti- 
vator by a despotic government, oppressive agas, 


villages, if the difficulties were removed which 


and wandering banditti. 
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ferences to some of their own body ; pro- 
pounds the first institution of the sacrament, 
and a previous examination of their lives to 
bring them to a right use of it; and having 
added several things concerning a decent 
behavior both of men and women in their 
churches — concerning the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, the excellence of charity, the gift of 
tongues, and prayer in an unknown language, 
he proves the truth of the gospel, and the 
certainty of a future resurrection, almost to 
a demonstration. 

Tt was about this time also that Paul wrote 
his Hpistle to the Galatians. He had re- 
ceived information that, since his departure 
thence, several impostors had crept in among 
them, who strongly insisted on the necessity 
of circumcision and other Mosaic rites, and 
greatly disparaged his authority. Paul 
therefore, in this epistle, reproves them with 
some necessary warmth and severity for suf- 
fering themselves so easily to be imposed 
upon by the crafty artificés of seducers. He 
largely refutes these Judaical opinions where- 
with they were infected, and, by several ar- 
guments, proves that the slavery of the law 
brought a curse with it; was destructive of 
their Christian liberty, and incapable of pro- 
curing their justification in the sight of God. 
Among these reproofs and arguments, how- 
ever, he intermixes several exhortations full 
of paternal and apostolic charity; and, 
toward the conclusion, gives them many ex- 
cellent rules and directions for the conduct 
of their lives and conversations. 

A short time before Paul left Ephesus, a 
circumstance occurred which occasioned a 
general disturbance throughout the city, and 
had nearly proved fatal to him and his ad- 
herents. In the celebrated temple of Diana 
was an image of that goddess, which the 
idolatrous priests persuaded the people was 
made by Jupiter himself, and dropped down 
from heaven ; for which reason it was held in 
great veneration, not only at Ephesus, but 
throughout all Asia. In consequence of this, 
the people procured silver shrines, or figures 
of the temple and Diana, of such a size as to 
carry in their pockets, either for curiosity or 
to stir them up todevotion. This proved the 
source of a great deal of business to the silver- 
smiths of Ephesus, of whom one Demetrius 

_was the chief. This man plainly perceiv- 
ing that Christianity tended to the subversion 
of idolatry, and consequently to the ruin of 
their gainful employment, called all the artists 
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together, and pathetically represented to 
them how inevitably they must be reduced 
to a state of poverty, if they suffered Paul to 
bring their temple and goddess into contempt 
by persuading people, as he did, that they 
were no gods which were made with hands. 


The Ephesian Diana. (From a medal of Ephesus. 
Montfaucon.) 


This speech of Demetrius fired them with 
a zeal which they could no longer contain ; 
so that they cried out with one voice, ‘‘ Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians! ’’ They should, 
indeed, have considered that if their goddess 
was able to defend herself against the doc- 
trines preached by Paul, neither she nor the 
temple was in any danger; whereas if Paul 
was able to destroy their gods, it was in vain 
for them to resist him. But interest and 
superstition, meeting in the minds of a bigoted 
multitude, admitted of no reason. They 
were all fired with a zeal for their goddess, 
and determined, if they could find Paul, to 
expose him to the beasts in the theatre, it 
bemg customary in those days, at the cele- 
bration of their public games and festivals, to 
expose such as they deemed eriminals to the 
ravage of wild beasts for the diversion of the 
spectators. The whole city was filled with 
the tumult; and the crowd, missing Paul, 
laid hold on Gaius and Aristarchus, two 
Macedonians of Paul’s company, and hurried 
them into the theatre, with a design to throw 
them to the wild beasts. Paul, who was at 
this time in a place of security, hearing of 
the danger to which his brethren were 
exposed, was very desirous of venturing after 
them, in order to speak in their behalf; but 
he was at last dissuaded from it not only by 
the Christians, but also by the Gentile gov- 
ernors of the theatrical games, who were his 
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friends, and who assured him that he would 
only endanger himself without rescuing his 
friends. 

The noise and confusion of the multitude 
was now prodigious, most of them not know- 
ing the reason for which they were come 
together ; and therefore some said one thing, 
and some another. In this distraction, 
Alexander, a Jewish convert, was singled 
out by the multitude, and by the instigation 
of the Jews was going to make his defence, 
in which doubtless he would have laid the 
whole blame upon Paul; but the multitude 
perceiving him to be a Jew, and therefore 
suspecting he was one of Paul’s associates, 
raised another outery for near two hours to- 
gether, wherein nothing could be heard but 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!”’ This 
confusion brought the town-clerk, or recorder 
of the city, who kept the register of the 
games, into the theatre, to suppress, if possi- 
ble, so uncommon a tumult. Having with 
great difficulty obtained silence, he calmly 
and discreetly told them, ‘ that it was suffi- 
ciently known to all the world what a mighty 
veneration the inhabitants of Ephesus had for 
their great goddess Diana, and the famous 
image which fell down from Jupiter, so that 
there needed not any disturbance to vindicate 
and assert it ; that they had seized on persons 
who were not guilty either of sacrilege or 
blasphemy against their goddess ; that if De- 
metrius and his company had any just charge 
against them, the courts were sitting, and 
they might enter their accusation ; or if the 
controversy was about any other matter, 
there were proper judicatures to determine 
it in; that therefore they would do well to 
be pacified, having done more already than 
they could answer, and being in danger of 
incurring a severe punisment, if they should 
be called to an account (as very likely they 
might be) for that day’s riotous assembly.” 

This speech had the desired effect: the 
muititude were convinced that they had 
acted very improperly, and therefore re- 
paired to their respective habitations ; and 
Gaius, Aristarchus, and Alexander were 


* This is a province of Europe, lying to the 
north or north-west of Macedonia, along the 
Adriatic Sea, now called the Gulf of Venice. It 
was commonly distinguished into two parts ; Ly- 
burnia to the north, where now lies Croatia; and 
Dalmatia to the south, which still retains its 
name. . St, Paul tells us, that “from Jerusalem, 
and round about unto Illyricum, he had fully 
preached the gospel of Christ (Rom. xv. 19). So 
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released without’any hurt. But the escape 
of Paul was so remarkable that he mentions 
it as a remarkable deliverance. ‘‘ We 
had,”’ says he, ‘the sentence of death in 
ourselves, that we should not trust in our- 
selves, but in God, who raised the dead, 
who delivered us from so great a death.” 
And in another place he tells us, ‘he 
fought with beasts at Ephesus ;” alluding 
either to the design of the enraged mul- 
titude of throwing him to the wild beasts 
in the theatre, though their intention was 
not executed, or to the manners of the 
people, who justly deserved the  char- 
acter of being savage and brutal to the 
highest degree. 


Fighting with wild beasts. 


(From Mazois’s Pompeii.) 


Soon after the tumult was suppressed at 
Ephesus, Paul, having called the church 
together, and constituted Timothy bishop 
of the place, took his leave, and departed 
by Troas to Macedonia, where, having in- 
structed some and confirmed others in the 
principles of a sound faith and holy life, he 
continued his preaching all over the coun- 
try, even as far as [llyricum.* During this 
journey, Paul met with many troubles and 
dangers; ‘‘without were fightings, and 
within fears:’’ but God, who comforteth 
those that are cast down, revived his spirits 
by the arrival of Titus, who gave him a 
pleasing account of the good effects his 
epistle had produced at Corinth, and what 
great reformation it had wrought among the 
converts of that city. But, as several vain- 
glorious teachers still persisted in their 
contumacy, vilifying his authority, and mis- 
representing his words and actions; char- 


that he must have travelled into Syria, Pheenicia, 
Arabia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, Phrygia, Troas, 
Asia, Caria, Lysia, Ionia, Lydia, the Isles of Cy- 
prus and Crete, Thracia, Macedonia, Thessalia, 
and Achaia. So, justly and without ostentation 
might he say, that in relation to the other apos- 
tles, “he labored more abundantly than they all.” 
(1 Cor, xv. 10.) , 
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ging him particularly with. levity, in not 
going there according to his promise ; with 
severity in his dealings with the incestuous 
person ; with imperiousness in his writings, 
abjectness in his person, and some small 
tincture of. irreligion in overthrowing the 
Mosaic law (all which he understood from 
Titus), he thought it necessary to write a 
second epistle to the Corinthians. In this 
epistle “‘he excuses his not going directly 
to Corinth, for fear of occasioning , them 
sorrow, and giving himself uneasiness, in 
being obliged to treat with severity those 
who had not yet amended their faults. He 
commends their zeal against. the incestuous 
person, but now that he had suffered enough 
for his transgression, allowed them to be 
reconciled to him. He justifies. his own 
conduct, vindicates the dignity and ministry 
of the gospel, and proves its great excellence 
- above the law. He declaims against those 
false teachers who made it their business to 
traduce and vilify him, and threatens them 
with his apostolic authority whenever he 
shall arrive among them. He then speaks 
of himself with some advantage, and though 
he mentions his supernatural gifts and rev- 
elations, yet seems to glory most in his 
extraordinary laborings and sufferings for 
the gospel. And lastly, he exhorts them 
all to the works of peaance and mortifica- 
tien, lest when he arrived thither he should 
be obliged to exert his authority against 
offenders; and particularly cautions them 
to have their alms in readiness, that they 
may not be a hinderance to him when he 
shall arrive at Corinth.” 

After Paul had travelled through the 
principal places in Macedonia and Achaia, 
confirming those who had been converted, 
and bringing over others to the faith, he 
proceeded to Corinth, where he took up his 
residence for the space of three months. 
During his abode here he wrote his famous 
Epistle to the Romans, which he sent 
by Phebe, a deaconess of the church of 
Cente near Corinth. In this epistle 
“he states and determines the great con- 
troversy between the Jews and the Gentiles, 
relative to the obligation of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Mosaic law, and those 
main and material. doctrines of Christianity 
which depend on it, such as that of Chris- 
tian liberty, the use of different things, &c. 


* Assos is a seaport-town, situate on the south- 
west part of the province of Troas, and over 
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He also points out the effects of original sin, 
and the power it has even among the re- 
generate; and, through the whole of the 
epistle, intermixes many admirable instruc- 
tions and exhortations to the duties of a 
holy and religious life such as the Christian 
doctrine doth naturally tend to produce.”’ 

Paul, haying gathered considerable alms 
both in Macedonia and Achaia, resolved to 
leave Corinth, in order to carry them into 
Judzea for the relief of the Christians in 
those parts. His first intention was to go 
through Syria, as being by far the nearest 
way ;. but haying received information that 
the Jews of that country had formed a con- 
spiracy against his life, he altered his course, 
and determined to go through Macedonia. 
Accordingly, leaying Corinth, he proceeded 
to Philippi, where he staid some time, in 
order to celebrate the feast of the passover. 
Hence he took shipping, and in five days 
landed at Troas, where he continued a week. 
On the sabbath, which was the last day of 
his staying there, he preached to the 
Christians of the place, who had assembled 
together in order to receive the sacrament ; 
and, as he intended leaving them the next 
morning, he continued his harangue till 
midnight. The length of his discourse, and 
the time of night, caused some of his hearers 
to be so fatigued as to fall asleep. Among 
these was a* young man named Eutychus, 
who, sitting in a higher window, so forgot 
himself that he fell thence to the ground, 
and was taken up dead. This circumstance 
being made known to the apostle, he stopped 
his discourse, and going to the young man, 
by prayers to the throne of grace, restored 
him to life and health. How indefatigable 
was this great apostle in doing good! how 
closely did he tread in the steps of his great 
Master, who ‘‘ went about doing good!” 
He preached and wrought miracles wherever 
he went. Like a master-builder, he either 
laid a foundation or raised the superstructure. 
He was ‘‘ instant, in season and out of sea- 
son,’’ and spared no pains in endeavoring to 
secure the eternal welfare of his fellow- 
creatures. . 

After. performing this miracle, Paul 
resumed his discourse, and, having spent the 
whole night in these holy exereises, early 
the next morning he, took his leave; and 
travelled on foot, to Assos,* whither he had 


against the Island Lesbos, By land it is a great 
deal nearer Troas than it is by sea, because of a 
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before sent his companions (among whom 
was Luke) by sea. From Assos they sailed 
to Mitylene;* then, passing by Chios, T 
arrived at Samos, t and proceeded to Tro- 
gyllium, || whence, after staying one day, 
they went to Miletus, § not putting in at 
Ephesus, because the apostle was resolved, 
if possible, to be at Jerusalem at the feast of 
Pentecost. 

Soon after Paul arrived at Miletus he sent 
to Ephesus, to assemble together the pastors 
and elders of the churches in that.city. On 
their arrival, he delivered to them a very 
long and pathetic discourse, wherein he 
reminded them with what uprightness and 
integrity, with what affection and humility, 
and with what great danger and trouble, he 
had been conversant among them, and 
preached the gospel to them, ever since his 
coming into those parts: that he had not 
failed to acquaint them both publicly and 
- privately, with whatsoever might be profitable 

to their souls, urging both Jews and Gen- 
tiles to repentance and reformation, and a 
hearty reception of the faith of Christ : that 
now he was determined to go to Jerusalem, 


promontory that runs a great way into the ocean, 
and must be doubled before we can come to Assos, 
which was the reason that the apostle chose 
rather to walk it. - 

* Mitylene was one of the principal cities of 
the Isle of Lesbos, seated in a peninsula, with a 
commodious haven on each side, and soon be- 
came so considerable as to give name to the 
whole island (at present called Metelin) many 
years ago. The island (which is one of the lar- 
gest in the Archipelago) was, in former times, re- 
nowned for the many eminent persons it had pro- 
duced; such as Sappho, the inventress of Sapphic 
verses; Alczus, a famous lyric poet; Pittacus, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece ; Theophras- 
tus, the noble physician and philosopher; and 
Avion, the celebrated musician; and the Turks, 
who have it now in possession, think it still a 
place of consequence enough to deserve a fortress 
and garrison to defend it. 

t Chios, modern Scio, is an island in the 
Archipelago. It lies over against Smyrna, and is 
not above four leagues distant from the Asiatic 
continent. It was celebrated by Horace for the 
wine and figs that came thence. It is referred to 
by St. Paul in the account of his return voyage 
from Troas to Cxsarea. (Acts xx. 21.) t 
that time, Chios enjoyed the privilege of freedom. 
Its length is about thirty-two miles, and in breadth 
it varies from eight to eighteen miles. It has 
always been celebrated for its beauty and fruitful- 
ness. In modern times it has been painfully 
known for the dreadful suffering of its inhabit- 
ants in the Greek war of independence in 1822. 
Before this desolating calamity, it contained one 


of the best colleges in the Turkish empire, with} tions the “ Carian Miletus ” 
professorships in chemistry, rhetoric, mathematics, | and Herodotus calls it the chief city of Ionia. 


‘Lord and Master. 
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where he did not know what particular suf: 
ferings would befall him, only that he had 
been foretold by those who were endued with 
prophetic gifts of the Holy Ghost, that in 
every city bonds and afflictions would attend 
him ; but that he was not concerned at this, 
being willing to lay down his life whenever 
the gospel required it, and fully determined 
to serve, with the strictest fidelity, his great 
Here he made a short 
pause, and then resumed his discourse in 
words to this effect : ‘‘ I well know that you 
will see my face no more; but for my 
encouragement and satisfaction, ye your- 
selves can bear me witness, that I have not, 
by concealing any part of the Christian doc- 
trine, betrayed your souls. And as for 
yourselves, whom God hath made bishops 
and pastors of his church, you should be 
careful to feed, guide, and direct those @ 
Christians under your inspection, and be infi- 
nitely tender of the welfare of souls, for 
whose redemption the blessed Jesus laid 
down his own life. All the eare, therefore, 
possible for you to use is no more than 
necessary ; for after my departure heretical 


geometry, theology, the Turkish, Latin, French, 
and ancient and modern Greek languages. — A. B. 

¢ Samos is another isle in the Archipelago, 
lying south-east of Chios, and about five miles 
from the Asiatic continent. It is famous among 
the heathen writers for the worship of Juno; for 
one of the sibyls, called Sybilla Samia; for Phere- 
cydes, who foretold an earthquake that happened 
there, by drinking of the waters; and, more es- 
pecially, for the birth of Pythagoras, who excelled 
all the seven wise men, so renowned among the 
Greeks. It was formerly a free commonwealth, 
and the inhabitants were so powerful that they 
managed many prosperous wars against their 
neighbors; but at present the Turks have reduced 
it to such a mean and depopulated condition, that 
a few pirates dare land and plunder as they please ; 
so that ever since the year 1676 no Turk has 
ventured to live upon it, for fear of being carried 
into captivity by those rovers. 

|| Trogyllium is a cape, or promontory, on 
the Asiatic coast, opposite to Samos, and much 
below Ephesus, having a town of the same name. 

§ Miletus was a post-town on the coast of 
Asia Minor, in the province of ancient, Caria. It 
is memorable for being the birthplace of Thales, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece ; and more 
memorable for being the place where St. Paul, 
when on his way from Philippi to Jerusalem, 
met the elders of the Ephesian Church (Acts xx. 
17), and addressed to them his farewell counscls. 
The city where the Christian apostle was now 
waiting was more ancient than Ephesus, though, 
in the age of St. Paul, inferior to it in political 
and commercial eminence. Even Homer men- 
as a place of renown, 
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teachers will appear in the church, to the 
great danger of the souls of men, secking 
by every crafty method and pernicious doc- 
trine, to gain proselytes to their party, and, 
by those means, fill the church of Christ 
with schisms and factions. Watch ye, there- 
‘fore, and remember with what tears and 
sorrow I have, during three years, warned 
you of these things. And now I recommend 
you to the divine favor and protection, and 
to the rules and instructions of the gospel, 
which, if properly adhered to, will undoubt- 
edly dispose and perfect you for that state 
of happiness which the Almighty hath pre- 
pared for good men in the mansions of eter- 
nity. Ye well know that I have from the 
beginning dealt faithfully and uprightly with 
you; that I have not had any covetous 
designs, or ever desired the riches of other 
men; nay, I have labored with mine own 
hands, to support myself and my compan- 
ions: you ought, therefore, to support the 
weak and relieve the poor, rather than be 
yourselves chargeable to others, according to 
that incomparable saying of the great 
Redeemer of mankind, ‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’’’ If we minutely 
attend to the whole of this apostle’s preach- 
ing and writing, we shall find that he 
strenuously inculcates not only points of 
faith, but also practical duties, without 
which our faith would be in vain. 

After Paul had finished his farewell dis- 
course to the bishops and pastors of Ephesus, 
he knelt down, and, by way of a final con- 
clusion, joined with them fervently in prayer ; 
which being over they all melted into tears, 
and with the greatest expression of sorrow 
attended him to the ship, grieving in the 


most passionate manner on account of his | 


having told them that they should see his 


face no more. 
After Paul had taken this affecting fare- 


| Judzea. 
ithe old prophets (who often prophesied hy 
symbols or significant expressions), took 
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well of the pastors and elders of Ephesus, 
he with his attendants left Miletus, and going 
on board a ship sailed with a fair wind to 
Coos.* The day after their arrival here, 
they proceeded to Rhodes,f and from Rhodes 
to Patara,t where meeting with a ship bound 
for Pheenicia they went on board, and, pass- 
ing Cyprus, sailed to Syria, and landed at 
Tyre, the place where the ship was to unlade 
her burden. 

Paul staid at Tyre seven days, in the 
course of which he was advised by some 
Christians of the place not to go up to Jeru- 
salem. But this advice Paul would by no 
means take ; upon which the disciples, accom- 
panied by their wives and children, attended 
him out of the city, and when they came to 
the seashore Paul knelt down and prayed 
for them in the same manner he had done 
before at Miletus. 

From Tyre, Paul and his companions sailed 
to Ptolemais,|| where they staid one day, 
spending their time in conversation with the 
disciples of that place. The next day they 
went to Caesarea, and visited Philip, one of 
the seven deacons, who hav been sent by the 
apostles to preach the gospel in Samaria and 
other places. This Philip had four virgin 
daughters, all of whom were endued with 
the gift of propecy; and on this account, 
together with Paul’s great regard for Philip, 
he resided at his house during his stay at 
Caesarea. 

While Paul was at Philip’s house, there 
came thither a prophet, named Agabus, from 
This person, after the manner of 


Paul’s girdle, and binding it about bis own 
hands and feet, said, in the presence and 
hearing of the whole company, ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost, so shall the Jews at Jeru- 
salem bind the man who owneth*this girdle, 


* This was an island in the Archipelago, lying 
near the south-west point of Asia Minor, and hav- 
ing a city of the same name. It was formerly 
celebrated for the birth of Hippocrates the fa- 
mous physician, and Apelles the famous paint- 
er; for a stately temple dedicated to Apollo, and 
another to Juno; for the richness of its wines, 
and for the fineness of a stuff made here, which 
was perfectly transparent, and called vestimenta 


cod. 

t Rhodes hes south of the province of Caria 
in lesser Asia; and among the Asiatic isles was 
accounted for dignity next to Cyprus and Les- 
bos. It was remarkable among the ancients for 
the expertness of its inhabitants in the art of 


navigation ; for a college, in which the students 
were eminent for eloquence and mathematics ; 
for the clearness of its air; for its pleasant and 
healthy climate, which induced the Roman nobil- 
ity to make it a.place of their recess; and, more 
especially, for its prodigious statue of brass, con- 
secrated to Apollo, or the sun, and called his 
Colossus. This statue was seventy cubits high, 
and stood astride over the mouth of the harbor, 
so that the ships sailed between its legs. 

t This is a seaport of Lycia, formerly beanti- 
fied with a good harbor, and many temples, 
whereof one was dedicated to Apollo. 

|| A seaport of Syria, between Tyre and 
Ceesarea. 
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and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles.” On the prophet’s saying these 
words, not only the companions of Paul, but 
likewise all the Christians present, were 
greatly troubled, and earnestly besought him 
that he would not go up to Jerusalem. To 
which Paul replied, ‘‘ What mean ye to 
weep, and to break mine heart? for iL am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die 
at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.”’ 

When the disciples found that Paul’s 
resolution was not to be shaken, they did not 
importune him any further ; in consequence 
of which he and his companions left Caesarea, 
and prosecuting their journey arrived safe at 
Jerusalem, where they were kindly and joy- 
fully received by the Christians of that 
. city. 

The day after Paul and his companions 
arrived at Jerusalem, they went to the house 
of James the apostle, where the rest of the 
bishops and governors of the church were 
assembled together. After mutual saluta- 
tions, Paul gave them a particular account 
of the success with which God had blessed 
his endeavors in propagating Christianity 
among the Gentiles, for which they all joined 
in glorifying God. Having done this, they 
told Paul that he was now come to a place 
in which there were many thousands of Jew- 
ish converts, who were all zealous for the 
law of Moses, and who bad been informed 
that he taught the Jews whom he converted 
to renounce circumcision and the ceremonies 
of the law; that as soon as the multitude 
heard of his arrival they would all assemble 
together to see how he behaved himself in 
this matter; and therefore, to prevent any 
disturbance, they thought it advisable for 
him to join himself with four men who were 
then going to discharge a vow; to perform 
the usuak rites and ceremonies with them ; 
to be at the charge of having their heads 
shaved ; and to provide such sacrifices as the 
law directed : whereby it would appear that 
the reports spread of him were groundless, 
and that himself was an observer of the 
Mosaic institutions. 

Paul readily agreed to follow the advice 
given him by his brethren; in consequence 
‘of which, taking with him the four persons 
‘who were to discharge their vows, he went 
into the temple, and told the priests, that, 
as the time of their vow was now expired 
and their purification regularly performed, 
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they were come to make their oblation accord- 
ing to law. ' ; 

The time of offering these oblations was 
seven days, near the close of which -certain 
Jews from Asia (who had there been strong 
opposers to Paul’s doctrine), finding him in 
the’ temple, began to raise a tumult, and, 
seizing on him, called to their brethren the 
Jews to assist them, declaring that he was 
the person who had preached doctrines 
derogatory to the Jewish nation, and destruc- 
tive to the institutions of the law of Moses. 
This accusation, though absolutely false, 
occasioned such a universal disgust among 
the people to Paul, that they immediately 
fell on him and dragged him out of the 
temple, shutting the doors to prevent his 
returning into that holy place. After they 
had got him out of the temple they treated 
him with great indignity, and would certain- 
ly have killed him, had not Claudius Lysias, 
the commander of the Roman garrison in the 
castle of Antonia, come with a considerable 
force to his assistance. Jysias conducted 
him to’ the castle, in the way to which Paul 
begged permission to speak to him ; but the 
governor (supposing him to be an Egyptian, 
who hot many years before had raised a 
sedition in Judeea, and headed a party of 
four thousand profligate wretches) seemed to 
refuse him that favor, until Paul informed 
him that he was a Jew of Tarsus, and a 
freeman of a rich and honorable city, and 
therefore humbly hoped that he would not 
deny him the privilege of vindicating himself. 
The governor consenting to this request, 
Paul, standing upon the stairs that led into 
the castle, after making signs for the multi- 
tude to be silent, made a speech to them in 
the Hebrew language, the substance of which’ 
was to the following effect : — 

‘Listen, ye descendants of Jacob, to a 

person of your own religion, and like your- 
selves a child of Abraham ; born in Tarsus, 
and brought up in this city, at the feet of 
Gamaliel, and fully. instructed in the law 
delivered by Moses to our forefathers, and 
formerly as zealous for the temple worship as 
ye are at present. 
‘“‘Nay, I persecuted unto death all who 
believed in Jesus, seizing on all I could find, 
both men and women, and casting them into 
prison. 

‘‘But as’ I was pursuing my journey to 
execute this commission, and was arrived 
near Damascus, there appeared, about mid- 
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day, a light from heaven shining round 
about me. 

“Terrified at so awful an appearance, I 
fell to the ground, and heard a voice saying 
unto me, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?’ To which I answered,  ‘ Who -art 
thou, Lord?’ And the voice replied, «I 
am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou _perse- 
cutest.’ 

*« After recovering from the terror with which 
my mind was filled, I answered, ‘ What shall 
Ido, Lord?’ And the Lord said unto me, 


‘ Arise, and go into Damascus, and there it: 


shall be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do.’ 


*« The brillianey of the glory deprived me. 


of sight ; so that my companions led me by 
the hand to Damascus, where one Ananias, 
a person well respected by all the Jews. of 
that city, visited me, and said, ‘ Brother 
Saul, receive thy sight.” And in a moment 
my eyes were opened, and I saw him stand- 
ing before me. When he saw that my sight 
was restored, he said to me, ‘The 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, hath appointed 
thee to know his will, to see the great 
Messiah, the Holy One of God, and hear 
the voice of ‘his mouth; for thou art chosen 
to be a witness to all the nations of the earth 
for those surprising things thou hast seen and 
heard. Why, therefore, tarriest thou here 
any longer? Arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord.’ 

“ After this glorious vision and miraculous 
power of the Most High, when I was returned 
from Damascus to Jerusalem and offering up 
my prayers in the temple, I fell into a trance, 
and again saw the Great Son of David, who 
said unto me, ‘Depart quickly from Jeru- 
salem, for the descendants of Jacob will 
refuse to believe thy testimony concerning 
me.’ And I answered, ‘ Lord, they know 
how cruelly I used thy saints and followers ; 
that I imprisoned and beat them in every 
synagogue whither I went. Nay, when they 
shed the blood of thy holy martyr Stephen, I 
was also one of the spectators; I consented 
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to his death; I even kept-the raiment. of 
those that slew him.’ But the Lord replied, 
‘Depart, for I will send thee far hence unto 
the Gentiles ts 

The Jews had: been very quiet, and. paid 
great attention to Paul’s speech till he came 
to this part of it: his mentioning the com- 
mission. he had received to preach the gospel 
to the Gentiles, threw them into the most. 
violent outrage, and they cried out with one 
voice, ‘‘ Away with sucha fellow from the 
earth; for it is not fit that he should live.” 
And, the more to express their indignation, 
they threw off their clothes and cast dust into 
the air, as though they intended that moment 
to stone him. 

When Liysias, the captain of the guard, 
found to what a violent degree the people 
were incensed against Paul, he ordered him 
to be taken within the castle, and that he 
should be examined by scourging till he 
confessed. the reason of the. uncommon rage 
shown against him by the people.* | Accord- 
ingly the lictor bound him, and was going 
to put the orders he had received into execu- 
tion, when Paul asked the centurion who 
stood by whether or not it was lawful to 
scourge a citizen of Rome before any sentence 
had been passed upon him. But the centu- 
rion, instead of answering his question, imme- 
diately repaired to Lysias, beseeching him. to 
be careful how he. proceeded. against the 
| prisoner, because he was a Roman. On 
this information, Lysias went immediately 
into the prison, and asked Paul whether he 
was really a free citizen of Rome. Being 
answered in the affirmative, Lysias said he 
had himself procured that great privilege by 
a large sum of money; upon which Paul 
answered, “‘ But I was freeborn.”’f On 
receiving this account, Lysias commanded 
the centurion not to scourge him, being terri- 
fied at what he had already done, namely, 
his causing to be bound with chains a free 
denizen of the Roman empire. The next 
day he ordered his chains to be taken off; 
and that he might thoroughly satisfy himself 
of the cause of so unusual a tumult, convened 


* As Lysias did not understand Hebrew, he 
could not tell what the purport of St. Paul’s 
speech to the people was; but, by their mad and 
outrageous behavior, he guessed that he must have 
said someting very provoking, either against the 
law or the dignity of their nation, and therefore 
was willing to know the truth of it from himself. 
Scourging was a method of examination used by 
the Romans, and other nations, to force such as 


were supposed guilty to confess what they had done, 
what were their motives, and who were accessories 
to the fact. 

+ It is probable that Paul’s father might have , 
been rewarded with the freedom of the city for his 
fidelity and bravery in some military service, 
emoluments being then conferred, not on those 
who had most interest with men in power, but on 
those who had most merit from their actions, 
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the members of the Sanhedrim, before whom 
he conducted Paul in order to undergo an 
examination by that tribunal. 

Paul was not in the least terrified at the 
sight of so considerable and powerful an 
assembly. Without waiting for any ques- 
tions being asked him, looking earnestly at 
the council, he coolly said, ‘‘ Men and breth- 
ren, I have lived in all good conscience 
before God until this day.”’* But, how- 
ever this expression might tend to show the 
true state of his mind, Ananias the high- 
priest was so offended at it that he com- 
manded those who stood next him to strike 
bim on the face; at which Paul replied, 
‘« God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.’’t 
On this, some of the spectators, looking 
sternly at Paul, cried out, ‘‘ Revilest thou 
God’s high-priest?’’ In answer to this, 
Paul told them he did not know that Ananias 
was high-priest, not supposing it possible that 
a person who would give such unjust orders 
could be invested with so sacred a character. 
But, since it was so, he confessed it was 
very wrong to revile him, God himself hay- | 
ing commanded that ‘‘ no man should speak 
evil of the rulers of the people.” 

Paul, perceiving that the council consisted 
partly of Sadducees and partly of Pharisees 
(in order to elude the malice of his enemies), 
made open declaration that he was a Phari- 
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see, even as his father was before him, and 
that the great offence taken against him was 
his belief of a future resurrection. This 
declaration threw the whole court in confu- 
sion, by exciting the regard of the Pharisees, 
who favored the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and incurring the resentment of the Saddu- 
cees, who strongly opposed it. 

The dissensions between these two sects on 
this occasion arose to such a violent degree, 
that Lysias, fearing lest Paul should be torn 
in pieces between them, commanded the 
soldiers to take him from the bar, and re- 
conduct him to the castle. This was accord- 
ingly done, and to comfort him after all his 
frights and fears, God was pleased to appear 
to him that night in a vision, encouraging 
him to constancy and resolution, and assuring 
him that, as he had borne testimony to his 
cause at Jerusalem, so, in despite of all his 
enemies, he should live to do the like at 
Rome. ‘‘ Be of good cheer, Paul: for as 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.”’ 

The next morning the Jews, whose envy 
and malice were increased against Paul by 
the dilatory proceedings of the Sanhedrim, 
determined to use a quicker method of 
putting a period to his life. In order to 
this, about forty of the most turbulent among 
them entered into a wicked conspiracy, 


* The apostle, by here using the words “a good 
conscience,” does not mean a conscience void of 
all error and offence, because he owns himself 
to have been guilty of a great sin in persecuting 
the Church of Christ (1 Tim.i. 13). His meaning, 
therefore, is such a conscience as was consistent 
with the ideas he entertained at different periods 
of his life, namely, before and after his conversion. 
The sense, therefore, of this passage may be thus 
explained: “While I was persuaded that the 
Christian religion was false, I persecuted it with 
the utmost vigor; but, as soon as I came to per- 
ceive its divine institution, I declared for it, and 
have ever since maintained it, even to the hazard 
of my life. The religion of the Jews I did not for- 
sake out of any hardships that it required, or any 
prejudice I had conceived against its precepts; 
nor did I embrace that of the Christians upon any 
other account than a full conviction of its truth 
and veracity. Iwas a good Jew, in short, as 
long as I thought it my duty to be so; and when 
I thought it my duty to be otherwise, I became a 
zealous Christian ; in all which God knows the 
sincerity of my heart, and is witness of my 
uprightness.” 

t “A whited wall” was a proverbial expression 
denoting a hypocrite of any kind, and the pro- 
priety of it appears in this: that as the wall had a 
fair outside, but dirt or stones within, so the high- 
priest had the outward appearance of a righteous 


judge, sitting as one that would pass sentence 
according to law, and yet commanding him to be 
punished for speaking the truth, and so condemn- 
ing the innocent, contrary to the law of nature, as 
wellas that of Moses. 

Ananias was the son of Nebedzus, succeeded 
Joseph son of Camydus, and preceded Ismael son 
of Phabi. He was nominated to the office by 
Herod king of Chalcis, in A. D. 48; and in A. D. 
52 sent to Rome by the prefect Quadratus to 
answer before the Emperor Claudius a charge of 
oppression brought by the Samaritans. This 
circumstance led interpreters of an earlier period 
to believe that Ananias had on that occasion 
been deposed, and that, when Paul appeared before 
him, he was only temporarily administering the 
office, or possibly merely retained the honor- 
ary title of an ex-high-priest. But he pleaded 
his cause with entire success when he was in 
Rome, and then returned to Jerusalem, where 
he was, no doubt, allowed to retain his office 
without interruption. This is the opinion of 
recent writers. There are historical records which 
sustain the conclusion that Ananias was at that 
time the ruling high-priest, a fact indicated by 
the designation, high-priest, as given, Acts xxiii. 
2, 4. He was deposed a short time before Felix . 
left the province. At last he was assassinated 
by the Sicarii at the beginning of the last Jew- 
ish war. — Lange’s Com. on Acts. oa\y 8: 
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which they ratified with an imprecation 
Se to eat or drink until they had killed 
_ Paul. Having formed this inhuman resolu- 

tion, they went to the Sanhedrim and ac- 
quainted them with their design, to effect 
which they advised, that some of the mem- 
bers should solicit Lysias to bring Paul 
again before them, under pretence of inquir- 
ing more accurately into his case, and that, 
before he reached the court, they would not 
fail to waylay and despatch him. 

This wicked plot was readily approved of 
by the Sanhedrim; but its execution was 
happily frustrated by Paul’s nephew, who, 
having discovered their intentions, went im- 
mediately to his uncle, to whom he related 
the whole affair. Paul communicated the 
intelligence to Lysias, who immediately com- 
manded two parties of foot and one of horse, 
to be ready by nine o’clock, in order to con- 
duct him to Czesarea, where Felix, the 
Roman governor, then resided. At the 
same time Lysias despatched a letter to 
Felix, the substance of which was, ‘‘ that 
the person whom he had sent to him was a 
freeman of Rome; that the Jews had ill 
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treated him, and conspired against his life ; 
that the measures he had taken were de- 
signed to secure him from the violence of 
the multitude ; and that he had ordered his 
enemies to appear before him at Caesarea, 
that he might judge what was the cause of 
their being so incensed against the person 
whom he had sent to him under military 
protection.”’ 

The guards, having received these orders 
from Lysias, conducted Paul the same night 
to Antipatris, and the next morning to 
Ceesarea.* On their arrival there, they imme- 
diately gave Lysias’s letter to Felix, who, 
after having read the contents, asked Paul 
some questions relative to the place of his 
birth, and the manner of his life. Finding, 
by his answers, that Paul was a native of 
Cilicia, Felix told him that as soon as his 
accusers came thither from Jerusalem, he 
would give him a fair and candid hearing ; 
and in the mean time gave orders that he 
should be secured in that part of his palace 
called Herod’s hall, where he should be 
supplied with every article that was necessary 
during his confinement. 


* Cmsarea (Acts viii. 40, ix, 30, x. 1, 24, xi. 
Dex. 19) “xviii 22, xxi. 8,16, xxiii. 23, 33, 
xxv, 1, 4, 6,13). — The passages just enumerated 
show how important a place this city occupies in 
the Actsof the Apostles. Czesarea was situated 
on the coast of Palestine, on the line of the great 
road from Tyre to Egypt, and about half way 
between Joppa and Dora. The journey of St. 
Peter from Joppa (Acts x. 24) occupied rather 
more than a day. 
journey trom Ptolemais (Acts xxi. 8) was accom- 
plished within theday. The distance from Jeru- 
salem was about 70 miles. In Strabo’s time, there 
was on this point of the coast merely a town called 
““Strabo’s tower ” with a landing-place, whereas, 
in the time of Tacitus, Caesarea is spoken of as 
being the head of Judzea. It was in this interval 
that the city was built by Herod the Great. The 
work was in fact accomplished in ten years. The 
utmost care and expense were lavished on the 
building of Cesarea. It was the official residence 
of the Herodian kings, and of Festus, Felix, and 
the other Roman procurators of Judwa. Here 
also were the head-quarters of the military forces 
of the province. Czesarea continued to be a city 
of some importance even in the time of the Cru- 
sades. Now, though an Arabic corruption of the 
uame still lingers on the site (Kaisariyeh), it is 
utterly desolate; and its ruins have for a long 
period been a quarry, from which other towns in 
this part of Syria have been built. 


On the other hand St. Paul’s | 


“ Cesarea,” says Dr. Thomson, missionary in 
Palestine, “ has always been invested with peculiar 
interest to my mind, not so much for its own 
eventful history, nor because it was once the 
capital of Palestine, but chiefly on account of 
honorable and most important connection with 
the Apostolic Church. It was here that the good 
Cornelius fasted, prayed, gave alms, which came 
up before God as a memorial, until an angel of the 
Lord appeared, and directed him to send unto 
Joppa for Simon, whose surname is Peter. There 
another vision revealed to that apostle the great 
fact that God is no respecter of persons, but that 
in every nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him. Here the 
“apostle of the circumcision” first learned that 
he must not call any man common or unclean; 
here the Holy Ghost was first granted to the 
heathen ; and here took place the first Gentile 
baptism. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, and 
greatest of foreign missionaries, often visited it, 
and was here held prisoner for two whole years. 
Standing in chains where some of these ruins now 
lie, he made his noble speeches before Felix, and 
Festus and Drusilla, Agrippa and Bernice. 
Eusebius, the historian, was born here; and here 
Origen studied and wrote commentaries. But the 
list of her honors does but exaggerate her present 
utter desolation.” — Bib. Dictionary. The Land 
and the Book. A. B. 
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CHAPTER as 


‘PAULS DEFENCE. —IS SENT TO ROME. — HIS SHIPWRECK. 


Arter Paul had been confined five days 
at Czesarea, by order of Felix, there came 
thither Ananias the high-priest, and several 
other members of the Sanhedrim, together 
with Tertullus, a man of great elocution, 
and an inveterate.enemy to Paul. Being 
all assembled before Felix, Tertullus made a 
long speech, in which he made use of all 
the insinuating arts that could arise from 
human invention to prepossess the governor 
in his.own favor; having done which he 
accused Paul ‘‘of being a seditious person, 
and a disturber of the public peace, who had 
set himself at the head of the sect of Naza- 
renes, and made no manner of scruple to 
profane even the temple itself.’? This accu- 
sation was altogether false, notwithstanding 
which it was confirmed by all the members of 
the Sanhedrim, who had come from Jerusalem 
on this occasion. 

Tertullus having finished his accusation 
against Paul, Felix told him that he was 


now at liberty to make his defence; upon, 


which Paul addressed himself to the court in 
words to this effect : — 

“‘T answer this charge of the Jews with 
the greater satisfaction before thee, because 
thou hast for many years been a judge of 
this nation. About twelve days since, I 
repaired to Jerusalem to worship the God of 
Jacob. But I neither disputed with any 
man, or endeavored to stir the people in the 
synagogues or the city. Nor can they prove 
the charge they have brought against me. 

‘This, however, I readily confess, that 
after the way which they call heresy, so 
worship I the God of my fathers, and ac- 
cording to this faith, I am careful to main- 
tain a clear and quiet conscience, both 
toward God and man. 

‘« After I had spent some years in distant 
countries, I repaired to Jerusalem, with the 
alms I had collected in other provinces, for 
the poor of mine own nation, and offerings 
to the God of Jacob. And while I was 
performing the duties of religion, certain 
Asiatic Jews found me in the temple, puri- 
fied according to law; but neither attended 
with a multitude of followers, or the least 


tumultuous assembly. It was. therefore ne- 
cessary. that these Jews should have been 
here, if they had any thing to allege against 
me. Nay, I appeal to those of the Sanhe- 
drim here present, 1f any thing has been laid 
to my charge, except the objections of the 
Sadducees,.who violently opposed me for 
asserting the doctrine of the resurrection.” 

Felix, having thus heard both parties, 
refused to make any final determination till 
he had more fully advised about it, and con- 
sulted Lysias, the governor of the castle, 
who was the most. proper person to give an 
account of the cause of the controversy 
In the mean time, Felix gaye orders that, 
though Paul should be kept under a guard, 
yet his confinement should be so free and 
easy, that none of his friends shouldbe 
hindered from .visiting, or doing him any 
offices of kindness. 

A few days after this, Felix, being desir- _ 
ous that his wife Drusilla (who had been a 
Jewess) should hear Paul, he ordered him 
to be brought before them, and gave him 
permission to speak freely concerning the 
doctrines of Christianity. In his discourse 
he particularly pointed out the great obliga- 
tion which the laws of Christ laid on man- 
kind to preserve justice and righteousness, 
sobriety and chastity, both toward themselves 
and others, more especially from this consid- 
eration, namely, the strict and impartial 
account that must be given, in the day of 
judgment, of all the actions of their past 
lives, and the consequences that would iney- 
itably follow, either to be rewarded or eter-— 
nally punished. 

This discourse had such an effect on Felix, 
that he could not help trembling as he sat on 
his throne; and as soon as he had a little 
recovered his spirits, he abruptly interrupted 
Paul, by saying, ‘‘ Go thy way for this time ; 
when I have a convenient season, I will call 
for thee.”?. 

Felix, no doubt, had sufficient reason to 
tremble, and his conscience to be sensibly 
alarmed at Paul’s discourse; for he was a 
man notoriously infamous for rapine and 
violence. He made his own will the law of 
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his government, practising all manner of 
cruelty and injustice. To these bad quali- 
ties he added bribery and covetousness ; and 
therefore often sent for Paul to discourse with 
him, expecting he would have given. him 
a considerable sum for his release, having, 
in all probability, heard that Paul had 
taken with him a large quantity of 
money to Jerusalem. But finding that no 
offers were made him, either by the apostle or 
his friends, he kept him prisoner two years ; 
when himself being discharged from his office 
by Nero, he left Paul in prison, in order to! 
gratify the malice of the Jews,* and engage 
them to speak the better of him after his 
_ departure from Judeea. 

On the deposition of Felix, the government | 
of Judzea was invested in’ Portius Festus, 
who, after staying three days at Czesarea, 
went to Jerusalem. On his arrival thither, 
the high-priest, and other members of the 
Sanhedrim, exhibited fresh accusations against | 
Paul, and, in order to his trial, desired that 
he might be sent for up to Jerusalem, intend- 
ing to have him assassinated in the way. 
But Festus, being unwilling to grant their 
request, told them, that he was shortly going 
himself to Czesarea, and that if they had | 
any complaint against Paul, they must come 
thither and accuse him, when he would not | 
fail to do them justice. 

In consequence of this, the Jews followed 
Festus to Ceesarea, and when he was seated 
on his throne, they renewed their charge, and 
produced their articles against Paul, which | 
were much the same as what they had accused 
him of before Felix. But Paul defended | 
himself so well, by making it appear that he 
had neither offended against the Jewish laws, 
nor against the temple, nor against the emper- 
or, that their charge, for want of sufficient | 
proof, fell to the ground. Festus, however, 
being willing to procure the favor of the 
Jews at his entrance on the government, 
asked Paul if he would go and be tried 
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before him at Jerusalem? But the apostle, 
well knowing the malice of his enemies, and 
being unwilling to trust himself in their 
power, boldly declared, ‘‘ as he then stood at 
the emperor’s judgment-seat, when he ought 
to have a final trial, if he had done any thing 
worthy of death, he did not wish to avoid 
punishment ; but that, as he had not injured 
any of the Jews, and they could not prove 
any thing against him, he ought not to be 
made a victim to their fury; and therefore, 
as he was a Roman, he appealed to the em- 
peror himself.”’ + Festus, finding Paul reso- 
lute in maintaining: his privilege, conferred 
for some time with his council, and then, 
with some seeming emotion, told hifn that 
since he ‘had appealed unto Cesar, unto 
Czesar he should go.” 

A few days after this, King Agrippa 
(who succeeded Herod in the tetrarchate of 
Galilee), with his’ sister Bernice, went to 
Ceesarea, in order to pay a visit to the new 
governor. Festus took this opportunity of 
mentioning Paul’s case to Agrippa, with 
the remarkable tumult that had been occa- 
sioned by him among the Jews, and the 
appeal he had made to Ceesar, the whole of 
which he related in words to this effect : 
‘“That Felix, upon his parting with the 
government of Judzea, had left a certain 
prisoner; against whom some of the chief of 
the Jews had brought an information, and 
immediately demanded judgment, which, 
according to the Roman law, could not be 
done without first hearing the case and 
bringing the parties together. That to this 
purpose he had ordered his accusers to 
come to Ceesarea, but, upon the result, found 
that the dispute between them was about 
matters of religion, and whether a person 
called Jesus was really dead or alive. That 
being himself unacquainted with such kind 
of controversies, he had referred the pris- 
oner to the Jewish Sanhedrim, but that he 
declining their judgment, had appealed te 


* Felix had greatly exasperated the Jews by 
his unjust and violent proceedings while he con- 
tinued inthe government; and therefore, upon his 
dismission, he thought to have pacified them in 
some measure, by leaving Paul (whom he might 
have discharged long before) still in custody, and 
consequently still liable to become a prey to their 
greedy malice. But herein he found himself greatly 
’ mistaken; for no sooner was he removed from his 
office than several of the principal Jews of Cxsarea 
took a journey to Rome on purpose to accuse him, 
and would certainly have wrought hisruin, had not 


his brother Pallas (who was in very distinguished 
favor with Nero) interceded for his pardon. 


+ This manner of appealing was very common 
among the Romans, and introduced to secure the 
lives and fortunes of the people from the unjust 
encroachments and over-rigorous severities of the 
magistrates. Paul well knew he should not have 
fair and equitable dealings from the governor, 
when swayed by the Jews, his sworn and inveter- 
ate enemies, and therefore appealed from him to 
the emperor; nor could Festus deny his demand, 
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Caesar: and that therefore he kept him 
still in prison, until he could meet with a 
convenient opportunity to send him to 
Rome.”’ 

This account given of Paul by Festus 
greatly excited the curiosity of King Agrip- 
pa, who intimated his desire of hearing him- 
self what Paul had to say in his own de- 
fence. Accordingly the next day the king 
and his.sister, accompanied by Festus the 
governor, and several other persons of dis- 
tinction, went into the court with a pompous 
and splendid retinue, where the prisoner 
was brought before them. As soon as Paul 
appeared, Festus informed the court “‘ how 
greatly* he had been importuned by the 
Jews, both at Czesarea and Jerusalem, to 
put the prisoner to death as a malefactor ; 
but having, on examination, found him 
guilty of no capital crime, and the prisoner 
himself having appealed unto Ceesar, he was 
determined to send him to Rome. That 
he was willing, however, to have his cause 
again discussed before so judicious a per- 
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son as Agrippa, that he might be furnished 
with some material particulars to send with 
him, as it would be highly absurd to send a 
prisoner without signifying the crimes al- 
leged against him.”’ 

Festus having finished his speech, King 
Agrippa told Paul he was at full liberty to 
make his own defence; upon which, after 
silence being called, Paul, chiefly address- 
ing himself to Agrippa, spoke to this ef- 
ect ;— 

“IT consider it as a peculiar happiness, 
King Agrippa, that I am to make my de- 
fence against the accusations of the Jews, 
before thee, because thou art well ac- 
quainted with their customs, and the ques- 
tions commonly debated among them: I 
therefore beseech thee to hear me patiently. 
All the Jews are well acquainted with my 
manner of life, from my youth, the great- 
est part of it having been spent with mine 
own countrymen at Jerusalem. They also 
know that I was educated under the institu- 
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tions of the Pharisees, the strictest sect of 
our religion, and am now arraigned for a 
tenet believed by all their fathers; a tenet 
sufficiently credible in itself, and plainly 
revealed in the Scriptures, I mean the res- 
urrection of the dead. Why should any 
mortal think \it either incredible or impossi- 
ble that God should raise the dead ? 

‘‘T indeed thought myself indispensably 
obliged to oppose the religion of Jesus of — 
Nazareth. Nor was I satisfied with impris- 
oning and punishing with death itself the 
saints I found at Jerusalem; I even perse- 
cuted them in strange cities, whither my 
implacable zeal pursued them, having pro- 
cured authority for that purpose from the 
chief priests and elders. 

“« Accordingly, I departed for Damascus 
with a commission from the Sanhedrim ; 
but as I was travelling toward that city, I 
saw at mid-day, O king, a light from heaven, 
far exceeding the brightness of the sun, 
encompassing me and my companions. On 
seeing this awful appearance, we all fell to 
the earth; and I heard a voice, which said 
to me, in the Hebrew language, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? It is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks. To which 
I answered, Who art thou, Lord? And he 


‘replied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 


But be not terrified, arise from the earth ; 
for I have appeared unto thee, that thou 
mightest be both a witness of the things 
thou hast seen, and also of others which I 
will hereafter reveal unto thee; my power 
delivering thee from the Jews and Gentiles, 
to whom now I send thee to’preach the gos- 
pel; to withdraw the veil of darkness and 
ignorance ; to turn them from falsehood unto 
truth, and from the power of Satan unto 
God. 

‘* Accordingly, King Agrippa, I readily 
obeyed the heavenly vision; I preached the 
gospel first to the inhabitants of Damascus, 
then to those of Jerusalem and Judea, and 
afterward to the Gentiles ; persuading: them 
to forsake their iniquities, and, by sincere 
repentance, turn to the living God. 

‘* These endeavors to save the souls of 
sinful mortals exasperated the Jews, who 
caught me in the temple, and entered into a 
conspiracy to destroy me. But by the help 
of Omnipotence, I still remain a witness to 
all the human race, preaching nothing but 
what Moses and all the prophets foretold, 
namely, that the Messiah should suffer, be 
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tho first that should rise from the chambers 
of the grave, and publish the glad tidings 
of salvation, both to the Jews and Gentiles.”’ 

This discourse was conceived in such a 
light by Festus, that he thought Paul was | 
delirious, and therefore abruptly told him, 
that his too much learning had made him 
mad. The reply Paul made to this was to 
the following purport: ‘I am far, most 
noble Festus, from being transported with 
idle and distracted ideas , the words I speak 
are dictated by truth and sobriety ; and I 
am persuaded that King Agrippa himself is 
not ignorant of those things; for they were 
transacted openly before the world. I am 
confident, King Agrippa, that thou believest 
the prophets; and therefore must know that 
all their predictions were fulfilled in Christ.”’ 
To this Agrippa answered, ‘‘ Thou hast 
almost persuaded me to become a Christian.” 
Paul replied, ‘‘I sincerely wish, that not 
only thou, but also all that hear me, were not 
almost, but altogether, the same as myself, 
except being prisoners.’”’ Upon this the 
assembly broke up ; and when Agrippa and 
Festus had conferred together about Paul’s 
case, they freely owned that the accusation 
laid against bim amounted neither to a 
capital offence, nor any thing deserving im- 
prisonment ; and that, had he not appealed 
unto Cesar, he might have been legally 
discharged.* 

It being now finally determined that Paul | 
should be sent to Rome, he, and some other 
prisoners of note, were committed to the 
charge of one Julius, a centurion, or captain 
of alegion called Augustus’s band. Accord- 
ingly they went on board a ship of Adra- 
myttium,f and coasting along Asia, arrived 
at Sidon, where Julius (who all along treated 
Paul with great civility) gave him leave to 
go ashore and refresh himself. From Sidon 
they set sail, and came within sight of 
Cyprus, and having passed over the Seas of 
Silicia and Pamphylia, landed at Myra, a 
port in Lycia, where the ship finished its 
voyage. Hence they embarked on board a 
ship of Alexandria bound for Italy ; and 
having passed by Cnidus,t with some diffi- 
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culty made for Salome, a promontory on the 
eastern shore of Crete, whence, after many 
days slow sailing, they arrived at a place 
called the Fair Havens, on the coast of the 
same island. As the season of the year 
was far advanced, and sailing in those seas 
exceedingly dangerous, Paul advised the 
centurion to put in here, and winter. But 
Julius, preferring the judgment of the master 
of the ship, and the wind, at that time blow- 
ing gently at south, they put again to sea, 
in hopes of reaching Pheenice, another harbor 
of Crete, where there was safe riding, and 
there to winter It was not long, however, 
before they found themselves disappointed ; 
for the calm southerly gale which blew be- 
fore, suddenly changed to a stormy and tem- 
pestuous north-east wind, which bore down all 
before it, so that they were forced to let the 
ship drive ; but, to secure it from splitting, 
they undergirt it, and to prevent its running 
aground on the shallows, threw out a great 
part of its lading and tackle. 

In this wretched and dangerous situation 
did they continue for the space of fourteen 
days, during which they saw neither sun nor 
stars, so that the whole company (except 
Paul) began to give themselves up as lost. 
This being observed by the apostle, he ad- 
dressed himself to them in words to this effect: 
‘Had you taken my advice, and staid at Crete, 
you would not have been in this danger ; but 
take comfort, for we shall suffer no loss but 
that of the ship. This I can assure you has 
been made known to me by a divine messen- 
ger, who, appearing to me in the night, said, 
Fear not, Paul, for thou must be brought be- 
fore Czesar, and God hath, for thy sake, 
granted life and safety to all them that are with 
thee in the ship. Wherefore be of good 
cheer, for I am confident this vision will be 
made good, coming from God, as it certainly 
doth. But one passage more I received in 
this vision, namely, that after shipwreck we 
shall be cast on a certain island.” 

On the fourteenth night, the sailors, think- 
ing they were near land, sounded, and found 
themselves in twenty fathoms water, soon 
after which they were convinced, by a second 


* Tt was the custom of the Romans that, after 
a prisoner had appealed unto the emperor, no in- 
ferior judge could either condemn or acquit him. 


+ Adramyttium was a seaport in Mysia, a prov- 
ince of Asia Minor, lying opposite to the Isle of 
Lesbos, and not far from Troas. 


¢ Cnidus was a city which stood on a promon- 
tory, or foreland of the same name, in that part of 
the province of Caria which was more particularly 
ealled Doris. This city was remarkable for the 
worship of Venus, and for the celebrated statue 
of that goddess made by the famous artificer 
Praxiteles. 
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sounding, that they’ were near some coast. 
But apprehending that they might strike 
upon some shelves in the dark, they thought 
proper to come to an anchor, till the morning 
might give them better information. In the 
mean time, the weather continuing exceedingly 
boisterous, they altered their intentions, and 
not staying for daylight, attempted to save 
themselves by getting into the boat. On 
this Paul told Julius, ‘‘ that though he had 
said no person in the ship should perish, it 
was upon condition that they believed and 
trusted in God for their preservation: that 
therefore the seamen should continue in the 
ship and do their duty, and not endeavor to 
effect their escape by the boat ; which if they 
did, they would be all in danger of their 
lives.”” Upon this the soldiers, to prevent 
the seamen’s design, cut the ropes that 
fastened the boat, which was soon driven 
away by the impetuosity of the waves. 

A little before daybreak, Paul advised all 
the people on board the ship to take some 
refreshment, because, during the time of their 
danger, which had been fourteen days, they 
had taken but very little sustenance ; and to 
encourage them to do this, he assured them 
again, that ‘“‘ not a hair of their heads should 
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perish. Having said this, Paul ‘ took 
bread, and gave thanks to God in the pres- 
ence of them all; and when he had broken 
it, he began to eat. Then were they all of 
good cheer, and they also took some meat.”” 

In the morning they discovered land, and 
discerniag a creek which seemed to make a 
kind of haven, they resolved, if possible, to 
put in there; but in their passage un- 
expectedly fell into a place where two seas 
met, and where the fore part of the ship 
striking upon a neck of land that ran out 
into the sea, the hinder part was soon beaten 
in pieces by the violence of the waves. When 
the soldiers saw what was likely to be their 
fate, they proposed putting all the prisoners 
to the sword, lest any of them should swim 
to land, and make their escape; but the 
venturion, who was willmg to save Paul, not 
approving of this design, gave orders that 
every one should shift for himself; the issue 
of which was, that some by swimming, others 
fastening to planks, and others on pieces of 
the broken ship (to the number of 276 
persons) all got safe on shore 

The country on which they were cast was 
(as Paul had foretold) an island called 
Melita,* now called Malta, situated on the 


* Tt is well known that the ancient name of 
Malta was Melita. This island, being situated 
midway, as it were, between the continents of 
Europe and Africa, has been reckoned sometimes 
as belonging to the one, and sometimes to the 
other. It is, however, rather nearer to Europe 
than to Africa, being one hundred and ninety 
miles from Cape Spartivento, in Calabria, the 
nearest point on the continent of Europe, and 
two hundred miles from Calipia, the nearest part 
of Africa; it is, however, only sixty miles from 
Cape Passaro, in Sicily. The island is sixty 
miles in circumference, twenty long, and twelve 
broad. Near it, on the west, is another and small- 
er island, called Goza, about thirty miles in 
circumference. Malta has no mountains, nor 
any very high hills; and it therefore makes no 
very conspicuous figure from the sea. There are 
no ports or bays on the African side of the island, 
but several very deep ones on the coast. facing 
Sicily. The most important of these are the 
Calle della Melleha, the Porto di S. Paolo, and 
the two which are separated by the tongue of 
land on which stands the modern capital, Citta 
Valetta. The more ancient capital, in which, 
as appears from his intercourse with the governof, 
St. Paul remained during his stay, is situated 
about the centre of the island, upon a hill of 
moderate elevation, between which and the Bay 
of St. Paul, the ground is more low and level 
than in most other parts of the island. The 
cathedral church of St. Paul, upon the top of the 
hill, is supposed by the inhabitants, from old tra- 
ditions, to occupy the site on which the palace of 


Publius, the governor, stood at the time of St. 
Paul’s visit. There are in this city numerous 
alleged memorials of the apostle’s_sojourn; the 
process of identifying the spots where St. Paul 
lodged, and where he did this and this, being 
pushed to an extreme, is calculated to annoy even 
those who are disposed to acquiesce in the con- 
clusion that the town was really visited by the 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

The island was originally colonized by the 
| Pheenicians, from whom it was taken, about 736 
years B, C., by the Greek colonists in Sicily, to 
whom the island owed the name of Melita, per- 
haps on account of the excellent honey for which 
it has been at all times noted. An island of so 
much importance as a maritime and commercial 
station, was not overlooked by the Carthaginians, 
who, about 528 B. C., began to dispute its pos- 
session with the Greeks, and after for a time 
dividing it with them, made themselves entire 
masters of it The inhabitants of Greek descent, 
however, remained, and the Punic, or Phcenician, 
and the Greek languages were equally spoken. 
Malta flourished greatly under the dominion of 
Carthage ; but ultimately partook of the disasters 
+ which befell that power. In the first Punic war 
it was ravaged and seized by the Romans, who 
however lost it again, and only became masters 
of it under the treaty which placed in their hands 
(B. C. 242) all the islands between Italy and 
Africa. The Romans treated the inhabitants 
well. They made Melita a municipium, allowing 
the people to be governed by their own laws. 
The government was administered by a pro-pree- 
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Lybian Sea, between Syracuse and Africa. 
The natives gf the place received them with 
great civility and kindness, made fires to dry 
their wet clothes, and entertained them with 
every necessary that was requisite for their 
distressed situation. 

As Paul was laying a few sticks upon the 
fire, a viper, enlivened by the heat, came out 
of the bundle of wood from which he had 
taken them, and fastened upon his hand. 
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When the natives saw this, they concluded 
that he must certainly be some notorious 
murderer, who, though Providence had 
suffered to escape the dangers of the sea, 
had been reserved for a more public and 
solemn execution. But when they saw him 
shake off the venomous creature into the fire, 
and no harm ensue, they changed their senti- 
ments, and cried out that ‘‘ he was a god.”’ * 

At a small distance from that part of the 


island on which Paul and his company were 
shipwrecked lived Publius the governor, who 


received and entertained them with great 
civility and hospitality for three days. 


tor, who depended on the pretor of Sicily, and 
this office appears to have been held by Publius 
at the time of the shipwreck. When the Roman 
empire was divided, Malta fell to the lot of Con- 
stantine. The present inhabitants have an Ara- 
bian aspect, and their language is an Arabian 
dialect, easily understood by the native Arabians, 
and by the Moors of Africa. Malta was taken 
from the Arabs by the Normans, in the year 1090. 
Its subsequent changes of masters need not here 
be stated, till 1530, when the emperor Charles 
V., who had annexed it to his empire, transferred 
it to the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, whom 
the Turks had recently dispossessed of Rhodes. 
The glory which Malta acquired in 1563, by the 
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defeat of thirty thousand invading Turks — the 
continued distinction which it enjoyed, as a sov- 
ereign state, under the knights—the attention 
which it engaged, at the commencement of this 
century, from its surrender to Bonaparte on his 
way to Egypt — from its recovery by the English 
—and from its being the alleged ground of the 
memorahle war which terminated at Waterloo ; 
all these aré circumstances, in the history of this 
celebrated island, too notorious to require more 
than this brief indication. 

* Hercules was one of the gods whom the 
people of this island worshipped; and to him 
they ascribed the power of curing the bite of ser- 


pents. 
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During this time, Paul, being informed that 
the governor’s father lay dangerously ill of a 
fever and bloody flux, in acknowledgment for 
the favors received from Publius, went to 
his apartment, and, after praying some time, 
laid his hands upon him and healed him. 
The news of this miraculous cure was soon 
spread throughout the island, in consequence 
of which such as were afflicted with any dis- 
ease were brought to Paul, who restored 
them to their former health and strength. 
This increased Paul’s fame, and was of con- 
siderable advantage to his companions and 
fellow-sufferers, who on his account were 
highly caressed and entertained ; and when 
they left the island they received many 
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marks of esteem from the inhabitants, who 
furnished them with all necessaries proper 
for their voyage. 

After staying three months at Melita, 
they embarked on board the Castor and Pol- 
lux, a ship of Alexandria bound for Italy. 
On their arrival at Syracuse,* they cast 
anchor, and went on shore to refresh them- 
selves. Here they stopped three days, when 
they again embarked and sailed for Rhegium,f 
and thence to Puteoli,t where they landed. 
Finding in this place some Christians, at 
their earnest solicitation they continued with 
them a week, and then set forward on their 
journey to Rome. 

When the Christians of Rome || heard 


* This was a city of Sicily, seated on the east 
side of the island, with a fine prospect from every 
entrance, both by sea and laud. Its port, which 
had the sea on both sides of it, was almost all of 
it environed with beautiful buildings, and all that 
part of it which was without the city, was on 
both sides banked up, and sustained with very 
fair walls of marble. The city itself, while in its 
splendor, was the largest and richest that the 
Greeks possessed in any part of the world; for, 
according to Strabo, it was twenty-two miles in 
circumference; and both Livy and Plutarch in- 
form us, that the spoil of it was equal to that 
of Carthage. It was called quadruplex, as being 
divided into four parts, Acradino, Tyche, Neapolis, 
and the Island of Ortygia. The first of these 
contained in it the famous temple of Jupiter; the 
second, the temple of Fortune; the third, a large 
amphitheatre, and a wonderful statue of Apollo, 
in the midst of a spacious square ; and the fourth, 
the two temples of Diana and Minerva, and the 
renowned fountain of Arethusa. About two 
hundred and ten years before the birth of Christ, 
this city was taken and sacked by Marcellus, the 
Roman general, and, in storming the place, 
Archimedes, the great mathematician, who is 
esteemed the first inventor of the sphere, and 
who, during the siege, had sorely galled the 
Romans with his military engines, was slain by a 
common soldier, while he was intent upon his 
Studies. After it was thus destroyed by Marcel- 
lus, Augustus rebuilt that part of it which stood 
upon the island, and, in time, it so far recovered 
itself, as to have three walls, three castles, and a 
marble gate, and to be able to send out twelve 
thousand horse, and four hundred ships. But it 
was totally destroyed by the Saracens, in 884, 
and scarcely any vestiges of it are now to be seen. 

+ Rhegium, now called Reggio, was a port- 
town in Italy, opposite to Messina in the island 
of Sicily ; it is thought to have this name given 
it by the Greeks, who suppose that about this 
place Sicily was broken off from the continent 
of Italy by the sea. 

} Puteoli, which lay not far from Naples, was 
a noted town for trade; it was famous for its 
hot baths ; and from these baths, or pits of water, 
called in Latin putei, the town is said to have 
taken its name. 


|| A city of Italy, the most celebrated upon 
earth, and for several centuries the mistress of 
the world: it had been astation of the Etrurians, 
but it was founded by Romulus, at the head of a 
banditti, in the reign of King Hezekiah, about 
A. M._3251, and B. C. 753. It gradually in- 
creased until it extended over seven hills, and ul- 


| timately to cover thirteen; and at the advent of 


Christ, its inhabitants were supposed to amount 


/to about two millions. . Christianity triumphed 


at Rome in the apostolic age, when a flourishing 
church was formed in that city, whose pastor was 
regarded with great respect by other churches, 
on account of the importance of his station, the 
metropolis of the world, and so near to the palace 
of the Czsars. And such was the enmity of the 
idolatrous priests against the gospel, that many 
of the early pastors of the Christian church at 
Rome suffered martyrdom for the faith of Christ. 
Constantine, the emperor, about A. J). 313, pro- 
fessed his belief in Christianity, and afterward 
showed his zeal by building many churches, 
granting large honors to their ministers, especially 
dignifying the senior pastor at Rome. -Mul- 
tudes now embraced the religion of the emperor; 
and ungodly men, for the sake of emolument, 
aspired to be its ministers : ceremonies were mul- 
tiplied, to be performed by prayerless ministers, 
who thus daily corrupted its doctrines. Constan- 
tine removing the seat of his government to his 
new city Constantinople, a path was opened for 
the ambition of the Roman bishop, who, by pro- 
gressive steps, advanced to the predicted elevation, 
on which he claimed to be the head of a hierarchy, 
as pope, or father of the church on earth, and 
vicar of Christ —but in the expressive language 
of apostolic prophecy, the ‘man of sin,” the 
“mystery of iniquity,’? and “a beast.” (2 Thess. 
ii. 3-8; Rev. xiii, 1-18.) Rome has greatly 
declined from its former glory, having now only 
about a hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants ; 
but it abounds with vast monuments of its former 
grandeur. St. Peter’s cathedral, far larger than 
St. Paul’s cathedral, London, is believed to be the 
most magnificent place of worship in the world ; 
and the Vatican, or winter-palace of the pope, is 
reckoned to contain twelve thousand five hundred 
chambers, halls, and closets. Roman Catholics 
regard the pope, or bishop of Rome, as the visible 
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that Paul was on his journey to that city, 
great numbers of them went to meet him, 
some as far as Apiiforum, and others as far 
as a place called the Three Taverns. As 
soon as Paul saw them he was greatly 
rejoiced, and thanked God and took courage. 
They all conducted him ina kind of triumph 
to the city, on their arrival at which Julius 
delivered the rest of his prisoners over to 
the captain of the guard; but Paul was 
permitted to take up his residence in a 
a house, with only one soldier to guard 
im. 

After Paul had been at Rome three days, 
he sent for the heads or rulers of the Jews 
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in that city, who being assembled, he 
addressed himself to them in words to this 
effect: ‘‘Men and brethren, though I have 
done nothing contrary to the laws and cus- 
toms of the Jews, yet was I by them 
apprehended and accused before the Roman 
governor, who, when he had examined me 
and found no capital accusation laid by my 
enemies, would have discharged me. But 
the Jews opposing it, I was forced to appeal 
to Caesar to get out of their hands, not that 
T had any complaint to make to him against 
my countrymen. And this is the cause 
of my desiring to speak with you; for Iam 
imprisoned, as you see, for teaching the 
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belief and expectation of a future resurrec- 
tion, which is the result of all the promises 
of God to the Jews, and that on which 
every true Israelite depends.”” The answer 
the rulers made to this was to the following 
purport: ‘“‘ We have no letters from Judea 
that mention thee, neither have the converted 
Jews made any complaint against thee. 
But we desire to hear thy opinion more at 
large ; for as concerning this profession and 
doctrine of Christianity, we know it is gen- 
erally opposed by our brethren the Jews.” 
Paul readily complied with this request, 


and a day being appointed, not only the 
rulers, but many others of the Jews assem- 
bled at his house, to whom he preached from 
morning till night, explaining the doctrine 
of the gospel, and proving, from the prom- 
ises and predictions of the Old Testament, 
that Jesus was the true Messiah. But his 
discourse was attended with different success, 
some of his hearers being convinced of the 
truth of what he asserted, while others per- 
sisted in their infidelity. In consequence of 
this, warm disputes took place between 
them ; upon which, as they were about to 


head of the whole Christian church, and his 
decisions in religion as infallible; but every suc- 
ceeding pope has been an enemy to the circulation 
Scarcely any thing of pure scrip- 
tural Christianity can be discovered among the 


mass of superstitions observed in public worship at 
Rome; and, as the consequence, the morals of the 
people are the grossest opprobrium to the name 
of Christ. 
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depart, Paul, addressing himself to those 
who opposed his doctrine, told them that 
their unbelief was astrict fulfilment of what 
had been predicted by the prophet Isaiah : 
‘“« Well,” said he, ‘‘ spake the Holy Ghost 
by Isaiah the prophet unto our fathers, say- 
ing, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing 
ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; 
and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive. 
For the heart of this people is waxed gross, 
and their ears are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes have they closed ; lest they should see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their hearts, and should 
be converted, and I should heal them. Be 
it known, therefore, unto you, that the sal- 
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vation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and 
that they will hear it.’ After Paul had 
said this, the whole company departed, dis- 
agreeing among themselves on the subject 
which had been propounded to them. 

Paul continued to reside in the house he 
had hired for the space of two years, during 
which he employed himself in expounding 
the doctrine of the gospel to all who came 
to him. He preached daily without the 
least molestation, and with such success that 
many people of distinction, some of whom 
were of the emperor’s court, were converted, 
and became his constant disciples. 

Among others of the apostle’s converts at 
Rome was one Onesimus, who some time 
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COLOSSH. THE HOUSES OF THE MODERN VILLAGE OF KHONAS. 


before had been servant to Philemon, a 
person of distinction at Colossee.* Onesi- 
mus, having committed some indiscretion, 


* Colossz was situated in the southern part 
of Phrygia. Though a town of considerable 
note, it was by no means the principal one of 
Phrygia; for when that great province was ul- 
timately divided into Phrygia Pacatiana and 
Phrygia Salutaris, it ranked but as the sixth city 
of the former division.. The town was seated on 
an eminence to the south of the Meander, at a 
place where the River Lycus began to run under 
ground, as it did for five furlongs, after which it 
again rose and flowed into the Meander. This 
valuable indication of the site of Colosss, fur- 
nished by Herodotus (lib. vii. cap. 80) establishes 
the truth of the received conclusion, that the an- 
cient city is represented by the modern village 
of Khonas. This village is described by Mr. 
Arundell as being situated most picturesquely 
under the immense range of’ Mount Cadmus, 


left his master, and rambled as far as Rome, 
where, hearing Paul preach, he conceived 
such an idea of the truth of his doctrine 


which rises to a very lofty and perpendicular 
height behind the village, in some parts clothed 
with pines, in others bare of soil, with vast chasms 
and caverns. The immense perpendicular chasm 
seen in the view affords an outlet to a wide 
mountain-torrent, the bed of which is dry in 
summer. The approach to Khonas, as well as 
the village itself, is beautiful, abounding in tall 
trees, from which vines of most luxuriant growth 
are suspended. In the immediate neighborhood 
of the village are several vestiges of an ancient 
city, consisting of arches, vaults, squared stones, 
while the ground is strewed with broken pottery, 
which so generally and so remarkably indicates 
the sites of ancient towns in the East. That these 
ruins are all that now remain of Colossz, there 
seems no just reason to doubt. 
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that he became a most serious convert. 
Paul, however, understanding that he was 
another man’s servant, advised him to return 
to his master, which he readily agreeing to, 
Paul sent an epistle by him to Philemon, in 
which he ‘‘earnestly requests that he will 
pardon him, and, notwithstanding his former 
faults, treat him as a brother; promising 
withal, that if he had wronged or owed him 
any thing, he himself would not fail to repay 
it.” This epistle may be considered asa 
masterpiece of eloquence in the persuasive 
way ; for the apostle has therein had recourse 
to all the considerations which friendship, 
religion, piety, and tenderness can inspire, 


to reconcile an incensed master to an indis- 
creet servant. 

The Christians of Philippi having heard 
of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, and not 
knowing to what distress he might be re- 
duced, raised a contribution for him, and 
sent it by Epaphroditus their bishop. This 
gave great satisfaction to Paul, not so much | 
on account of the money they had sent, but 
from its being a proof that they still retained 
Christian principles. To encourage them, 
therefore, to persevere in the faith of Christ, 
and to withstand all opposition that might 
be made against them by the enemies of the 
gospel, he returned them an epistle, ‘‘ wherein 
he gives some account of the state of affairs 
at Rome; gratefully acknowledges their 
kindness to him; and warns them against 
the dangerous opinions which the Judaizing 
teachers might vent against them. He like- 
wise advises them to live in continual obedi- | 
ence to Christ; to avoid disputations, 
delight in prayer, be courageous under 
affliction, united in love, and clothed in 
humility, in imitation of the blessed Jesus, 
who so far humbled himself as to ‘become 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.’ ”’ 

Paul had lived three years at Ephesus, 
preaching the gospel to the numerous in- 
habitants of that city, and was therefore well 
acquainted with the state and condition of 
the place; so that taking the opportunity of 
Tychicus’s going thither from Rome, he 
wrote his Epistle to the Ephesians, wherein 
‘‘ he endeavors to countermine the principles 
and practices both of the Jews and Gentiles ; 
to confirm them in the belief and practices 
of the Christian doctrine ; and to instruct 


them fully in the great mysteries of the 
gospel ; their redemption and justification by 


the death of Christ; their gratuitous elec- 

tion ; their union with the Jews in one body, 

of which Christ is the head, and the glori- 

ous exaltation of that head above all crea- 

tures both spiritual and temporal ; together 

with many excellent precepts, both as to the . 
general duties of religion and the duties of 

their particular relations.”’ 

Paul himself had never been at Colossze ; 
but one Epaphras, who was at that time a 
prisoner with him at Rome, had preached 
the gospel there with good success ; and from 
him he learned that certain false teachers had 
endeavored to corrupt the minds of the 
Christians in that city. In opposition to this, 
and to secure the converts in their faith, he 
wrote his Hpistle to the Colossians, wherein 
he beautifully sets forth the Messiah, and all 
the benefits that will be bestowed on such as 
believe in him, as being the image of his 
Father, the Redeemer of all mankind, the 
reconciler of all things to God, and the 
Head of the Church, which gives life and 
vigor to all its members. He commends the 
doctrine preached to them by Epaphras, and 
exhorts them not to be led away by the 
reasonings of human philosophy ; and con- 
cludes with giving them a list of many chief 
and principal duties of a Christian life, 
especially such as respect the relations of 
husbands and wives, parents and children, 
masters and servants. 

During the time Paul was thus laudably 
employed at Rome, James the apostle, and 
bishop of Jerusalem, was dedicating his 
time, as much as in him lay, to the propaga- 


| tion of the gospel within his provinces. Con- 


sidering within himself that it belonged to 
him to take care of all the converted among 
the twelve tribes of Israel, wherever dis- 
persed, he wrote an epistle to them, the 
design of which was, ‘‘to confute and sup- 
press a dangerous error then growing up in 
the church, viz., that a bare ‘naked faith’ 
was sufficient to secure men’s salvation, with- 
out any attentioh to good works; to comfort 
Christians under the persecutions which were 
going to be raised against them by worldly 
powers; and to awaken them out of their 
stupidity when judgments were ready to 
overtake them.’’ ‘To this purpose he inserts 
in his epistle many excellent exhortations, 
such as, to bear afflictions, to hear the word 
of God, to mortify their passions, to bridle 
their tongues, to avoid cursing and swearing, 
and to adorn their Christian profession with 
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a good conversation, with meekness, peace- 
ableness, and charity.” 

It was not long after James had written 
this epistle, before a period was put to all his 
labors. The governing part of the Jews, 
being highly enraged at the disappointment 
“they had met with in Paul’s appealing to 
Czesar, were now resolved to revenge it upon 
James; accordingly, taking the opportunity 
of the death of Festus (before the arrival of 
Albinus his successor) Ananias the high- 
priest summoned James, and some others, 
before the Sanhedrim, who required them to 
renounce their Christian faith. Their desire 
more especially was, that James should make 
his renunciation in the most public manner, 
and therefore they carried him up to the 
battlements of the temple, and threatened to 
throw him down thence in case he refused 
complying with their request. But James, 
instead of gratifying their desires, began him- 
self to confess, and to exhort others to con- 
fess, the faith of Christ, in the presence of 
those who came to hear his recantation ; upon 
which the members of the Sanhedrim were 
so incensed that they ordered him to be 
thrown down headlong from the place where 
he stood. By this fall he was greatly bruised, 
but not quite killed; and therefore having 
recovered himself -so far as to be able to rise 
on his knees, he prayed fervently to Heaven 
for his persecutors, in the manner of the 
proto-martyr Stephen. But malice is too 
diabolical to be pacified with kindness, or 
satisfied .with cruelty. Accordingly, his 
enemies, vexed that they had not fully ac- 
complished their work, poured a shower of 
stones. upon him while he was imploring their 
forgiveness at the throne of grace, and one 
of them, more crucl and inveterate than the 
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rest, put an end to his misery by dashing 
out his brains with a fuller’s club * + 

Thus did this great and good man finish 
his course in the 96th year of his age, and 
about twenty-four years after our blessed 
Saviour’s ascension into heaven. His re- 
mains were deposited in a tomb which he had 
caused to be made on the Mount of Olives ; 
and his brother Simon was, by the general 
voice of the Christians, appointed his succes- 
sor in the bishopric of Jerusalem. 

The apostle James was a man of exem- 
plary piety and devotion. Prayer was his 
daily business and delight: so constant was 
he at his devotions that his knees became 
hard and callous; and so prevalent in his 
petitions to Heaven, that, in a time of great 
drought, he prayed for rain and obtained it. 
Nor was his charity to his fellow-creatures 
less than his piety toward God ; he did good 
to all, watched over the souls of men, and 
made their eternal welfare his constant study. 
He was of a remarkably meek and humble 
temper, honoring what was excellent in 
others, but concealing what was valuable in 
himself. The dignity of the place he so 
worthily filled, could not induce him to enter- 
tain lofty thoughts of himself above his 
brethren : on the contrary, he stroye to con- 
ceal whatever might place him in a higher 
rank than the other disciples of the Lord of 
Glory. He was the delight of all good men, 
and so much in the favor and estimation of 
the people, that they used to flock after him, * 
and strive who should touch even but the 
hem of his garment. In short, he was a 
man of so amiable a temper, as to be the 
wonder of the age in which he lived; and 
from the reputation of his holy and religious 
life, was styled James the Just. 


CHAPTER XL 


PAUL’S TRAVELS. — IMPRISONED AT ROME.— IS BEHEADED. 


Arter Paul had continued at Rome up- 
ward of two years in a state of confinement, 
he obtained his liberty, but by what means 


Se pe ee SO 

* The ae of this barbarous act were 
considered in the most detestable light by the 
sober and just persons among the Jews them- 


we have not any account in history. It 
may be presumed, that the Jews not having 
sufficient proof of the accusation they had 
selves. Even their own historian Josephus could 


not but condemn it, and, as himself. testifies, all 
the honest and conscientious people of the city 
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laid against him, or being informed that what 
they alleged was no violation of -any Roman 
law, durst not implead him before the 
emperor ; and therefore, of course, he was 
permitted to go at large.* 

Paul, having obtained his liberty, left 
Rome, and travelled into various parts of 
Italy, preaching the gospel with different 
success. In some places he made many 
converts, but in others he met with great 
Opposition. Before he left Italy, he wrote 
his famous and most elaborate epistle to the 
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Hebrews, that is, to the converted Jews who 
dwelt in Jerusalem and its neighborhood. 
His main design in this epistle is “‘ to 
magnify Christ and the religion of the gos- 
pel above Moses and the Jewish economy, 
that, by this means, he may the better estab- 


profession of Christianity. To this purpose 
he represents our Saviour, in his divine na- 
ture, far superior to all angels, and all created 
beings; and in his mediatorial capacity, 
a greater lawgiver than Moses, a greater 
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THE MAMERTINE PRISON, ROME.—THE SUBTERRANEAN CELL IN WHICH ST. PAUL AND ST. PETER ARE SAID TO 
HAVE BEEN CONFINED. 


priest than Aaron, and a greater king and 
priest than Melchisedec. He informs them, 


that the ceremonies, the sacrifices, and the 
observances of the law, could have no virtue 


remonstrated against it, both to their king Agrip- 
pa, and to the Roman governor Albinus ; inso- 
much that the high-priest by whose authority it 
was committed was, in a few months after, 
degraded, and another placed in his stead. 

* In consequence of Paul’s appeal unto Cesar, 
he was conveyed to Rome, there to await his 
trial. On his arrival, A. D. 61, he was delivered 
to the preetorian prefect, whose official business 
was to keep in custody all accused persons who 
were to be tried before the emperor. By special 
indulgence he was permitted to remain in “his 
own hired house,” instead of being confined 


within the walls of the pretorian barracks. Still 
he was a prisoner under military custody — 
chained by the arm, both night and day, to one 
of the imperial body-guard —and subjected to 
the caprice of Roman soldiery. He was, however, 
permitted to receive all who cme to him, and, 
without hinderance, to preach boldly the gospel of 
Christ. 

For reasons unknown to us his trial was delayed 
at least two years. During this time he enjoyed 
free intercourse with his friends, and was allowed 
to occupy a house large enough to accommodate 
the congregation which came together to hear his 


ad 


lish the converted Jews in the belief and ~ 
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in themselves, but only as they were types 
of Jesus Christ ; and being now accomplished 
in his person, and by his ministry, were 
finally and totally abolished. He insists 
upon the necessity of faith, and, by the ex- 
amples of the patriarchs and prophets, proves 
that justification is to be had no other way 
than by the merits of a dying Saviour. And 
lastly, he lays before them many excellent 
precepts for the regulation of their lives ; 
exhortations to trust and confidence in Christ, 
in all their sufferings ; and strict cautions 
against apostasy from his religion, even in 
the hottest persecutions.”’ 

A short time after Paul had written this 
epistle to the Hebrews, he left Italy, and, 
accompanied by Timothy, prosecuted his 
long-intended journey into Spain ; and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of several writers, 
crossed the sea, and preached the gospel in 
Britain.* What success he had in these 
western parts is not known ; however, after 
going from one place to another for the 
space of eight or nine months, he returned 
again eastward, visited Sicily, Greece, and 
Crete (at the latter of which places he con- 
stituted Titus bishop of the island), and 
then went into Judeea, where we shall for 
the present leave him, in order to take some 
notice of Peter, his fellow-laborer in the 
cause of Christ. 

In what manner Peter employed his time 
after his escane out of prison, we have not 
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any certain account. It is, however, gener- 
ally agreed, that about the second year of 
the emperor Claudius, he went to Rome, and 
there continued for some time, till at length 
that emperor, taking advantage of some 
seditions and tumults raised by the Jews, pub- 
lished an edict for banishing all the Jews 
from that city; in consequence of which 
Peter returned to Jerusalem. After staying 
some time in the capital of Judzea, he visited 


the several churches which he had planted in 


the East, and carried the glad tidings of the - 
gospel into Africa, Sicily, Italy, and even 
as far as Britain, in all which places he 
brought over great numbers to the Christian 
faith. 

Having thus propagated the gospel in the 
western, as well as the eastern parts of 
the world, Peter, toward the latter end of the 
reign of Nero, returned to Rome, the Jews, 
after the death of Claudius, being permitted 
to reside in that city with the same freedom 
as before that emperor issued his edict for 
their banishment. On Peter’s arrival at 
Rome, he met with his fellow-laborer Paul, 
who had just returned thither from Judea. 
The two apostles found the minds of the 
people strangely bewitched, and hardened 
against the doctrines of the gospel, by the 
subtleties and magical arts of Simon Magus, 
whom Peter had severely chastised for his 
wickedness at Samaria. This monster of 
impiety not only opposed the preaching of 


teaching. Nor were his labors fruitless ; for many 
were converted to the faith through his earnest 
ministrations. At the same time he wrote several 
of his epistles. At length his appeal came on 
for hearing before the emperor, Nero, and the 
trial resulted in his acquittal. He was pronounced 
guiltless of the charges brought against him, and 
set at liberty. 

Being again at liberty to prosecute his mission- 
ary labors, he immediately left Rome, first visiting 
the churches in Asia Minor, and then extended 
his labors to other fields. It was not long before 
the first imperial persecution of Christianity broke 
out with cruel violence, in consequence of the 
great fire which burnt down almost half of the 
city. Nero, who was accused of causing this fire, 
in order to avert the rage of the populace from 
himself, charged the crime on the hated Chris- 
tians, who had become numerous. 

But a few years passed before Paul was again 
arrested at Nicopolis, as a leader of the despised 
sect. It is not known what charges were made 
against him. He was hurried to Rome in the 
winter season, and suffered an imprisonment far 
more severe than was his first, four or five 
years before. He was now not only chained, 
but treated as a felon. According to the legends 
of ‘the medizval Church, Pavl was imprisoned 


in the Mamertine prison, one of the most revolt- 
ing prisons of Rome. It seems more probable, 
as we learn from 2 Tim. i. 16, that he was again 
under military custody, though of a severer nature 
than that of his former imprisonment. 

It was not long probably before his trial came 
on. He made his defence unassisted by friends. 
He says: “ WhenI was first heard in my defence, 
no man stood by me, but all forsook me.” He 
anticipated that the issue of his trial would be 
his condemnation to death. Being a Roman 
citizen, he was exempted from the ignominious 
death inflicted on his martyred brethren, being 
executed by decapitation by the sword on the 
road to Ostia, the port of Rome, in May or June, 
A. D. 68. — A. B. 

* Clements, in his famous epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, expressly tells us, that being a preacher 
both to the east and west, he taught righteous- 
ness to the whole world, and went to the utmost 
bounds of the west; and Theodoret and others 
inform us, that he preached not only in Spain, 
but went to other nations, and brought the gospel 
into the isles of the sea, by which he undoubtedly 
means Britain, and therefore he elsewhere reckons ~ 
the Gauls and Britons among the people whom 
the apostles, and particularly Paul, persuaded to 
embrace the doctrine of Christ. 
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the apostles, but likewise did all in his 
power to render them and their doctrine 
odious to the emperor. Peter, foreseeing 
that the calumnies of Simon and his adher- 
ents would be injurious to the cause of his 
great Master, thought himself obliged to 
oppose him with all his might. 

The emperor Nero was a professed patron 
of magicians, and therefore he was greatly 
irritated. He had a particular dislike to the 
doctrine of Christianity, as being totally 
repugnant to the lusts and passions which he 
indulged ; and was highly offended at Peter 
for having made so many converts, among 
whom were several persons of distinction. 
In consequence of this, he ordered him and 
Paul to be apprehended and cast into priscn, 
soon after which an event * occurred, whence 
he took the opportunity of showing his resent- 
ment to the Jews, and that in the most 
severe manner. He issued an edict, or- 
dering Christian Jews to be persecuted in 
every part of his empire; in consequence 
of which, all orders and degrees of that 
people were treated with the greatest con- 
tempt and cruelty that could be invented. 

But before the burning of the city, and 
the persecution commenced against the Chris- 
tians in consequence of Nero’s edict, both 
Peter and Paul made their escape from con- 
finement. Peter continued at Rome, but 
Paul left it, and went into Judzea, where he 
staid some time, after which he went into 
Asia, and met Timothy at Ephesus. Hence 
he paid a visit to the Colossians, whom he 
had never before seen, and after staying 
with them some time, returned to Ephesus, 
and excommunicated Hymeneus and Alex- 
ander, for denying the resurrection of the 
dead, and other articles of the Christian 


* The emperor Nero, in the former part of 
his reign, governed with tolerable credit to him- 
self; but in the latter part he gave way to the 
greatest extravagance of temper, and to the most 
atrocious barbarities. The event above alluded 
to is this: among other diabolical whims, he 
took it into his head to order that the city of 
Rome should be set on fire, which was done 
by his officers, guards, and servants, accord- 
ingly. While the imperial city was in flames, 
he went up to the tower of Macenas, played 
upon his harp, sung the song of the burning of 
Troy, and openly declared that he wished the 
ruin of all things before his death. Among 
the noble buildings burnt was the Circus, or 
place appropriated to horse-races; it was half 
a mile in length, of an oval form, with rows of 
seats rising above each other, and capable of re- 
seiving, with ease, upward of a hundred thousand 
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faith. From Ephesus he went into Macedo- 
nia, but previous to his departure, enjoined 
Timothy, whom he had constituted bishop 
of Ephesus (see 1 Tim. i. 8), constantly 
to reside in that city, and to take the charge 
of all pro-consular Asia. 

After Paul had visited several places in 
Macedonia, he went to Philippi (see Philip 
i. 25, 26), where he staid some time, dur- 
ing which he daily preached to the people, 
made many new converts, and further estab- 
lished those who had before embraced the 
faith in the principles of Christianity. Be- 
fore he left Macedonia, he wrote his first 
Epistle to Timothy, in which ‘“‘he lays down 
the duties and qualifications of a bishop, as 
well in respect of his ministry, as of his 
private conversation, and instructs him in 
the office of a true Christian pastor.”’ 

Leaving Macedonia, Paul directed his 
course to Nicopolis, a populous city situated 
on a peninsula to the west of the Bay of 
Actium in Epirus. During his stay here he 
wrote his Epistle to Titus at Crete; wherein 
“he describes to him (as he had done to 
Timothy) the qualifications which a bishop 
ought to have, and more especially a bishop 
of Crete, where some sharpness and severity 
were necessary amidst a people of their per- 
verse and obstinate tempers. He admonishes 
him not to suffer the flock, committed to his 
charge, to be led away by the delusions of 
Judaism ; and lastly, lays down precepts for 
people in all conditions of life, even not 
forgetting servants, because our blessed 
Saviour has poured out his grace upon all 
men.’’ 

In the beginning of the spring Paul left 
Nicopolis, and went to Corinth. After stay- 
ing a short time here, he*crossed the sea into 


spectators. Besides this noble pile, many other 
palaces and houses were consumed ; several thou- 
sands perished in the flames, were smothered with 
the smoke, or buried beneath the ruins. 

This dreadful conflagration continued nine 
days; when Nero, finding that his conduct was 
greatly blamed, and a severe odium cast upon 
him, determined to lay the whole upon the Chris- 
tians, at once to excuse himself, and have an 
opportunity of glutting his sight with new cruel- 
ties. This was the occasion of the first per- 
secution; and the barbarities exercised upon the 
Christians were such as even excited the commis~ 
eration of the Romans themselves. Nero even 
refined upon cruelty, and contrived all manner of 
punishments for the Christians that the most in- 
fernal imagination could design. In particular, 
he had some sewed up in the skins of wild beasts, 
and then worried by dogs till they expired; and 
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Asia, and went to Ephesus, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Miletum. From Miletum he 
travelled northward to Troas, and lodged 
with Carpus, one of his disciples, where he 
left his cloak (see 2 Tim. iv. 13), some 
books, and other articles. From Troas he 
went to Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, where 
he suffered those persecutions and. afflictions, 
of which he makes mention to Timothy, and 
thanks God for his deliverance from them 
, (2 Tim. iii. 4). 

\. After visiting these and many other places, 
‘Paul wen: again to Rome, knowing that the 
persecution which had taken place in that 
city, in consequence of the edict issued by 
Nero, was soméwhat abated. Meeting with 
Peter, they conjunctively used their utmost 
endeavors to instruct the Jews in their syna- 
gogues, and to convert the Gentiles in all 
public places and assemblies. This, how- 
ever, soon raised the malice and indignation 
of the magistrates, who were still inflamed 
against the Jews. Nero was at that time in 
Greece, and had left Helius to supply his 
place during his absence, investing him with 
exorbitant powers, which he exercised with 
the most unbounded rigor. It was a crime 
sufficient for these two apostles (in the eyes 
of Helius) that they were Christians. The 
particular prejudice he took against Peter 
was his having defeated Simon Magus; and 
that against Paul, his having converted one 
of the emperor’s concubines. He therefore 
ordered them both to be apprehended and 
cominitted to prison, where they spent their 
time in the most solemn acts of devotion, 
and, as opportunity offered, preached the 
gospel to their guards and fellow-prisoners, 
among whom it is said they converted Pro- 
cessus and Martinian, two principal officers 
of the army. , 

While they were in prison, Peter wrote 
his second general epistle to the converted 
Jews, who were dispersed in the several 
provinces of Asia. In this epistle ‘he en- 
deavors, by earnest exhortations, to prevail 
with them to persevere in the doctrine which 
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they had received, and+to testify the sound- 
ness and sincerity of their faith by a Chris- 
tian life. He forewarns them of the false 
teachers that would shortly spring up among 
them, foretells their sad and miserable 
destruction, and describes them by their 
odious characters, that they may avoid them. 
He vindicates the doctrine »f Christ’s coming 
to judgment, which the heretics of those 
times denied, that thereby they might en- 
courage men the more securely to pursue 
their lewd courses. And lastly, he descriles 
the great and terrible day of the Lord, when 
the elements shall melt, and the whole frame 
of nature be dissolved, thereby to excite 
them to become circumspect and diligent, in 
order to be found of him in peace, without 
spot, and blameless.” 

Much about the same time that Peter 
wrote this epistle to the converted Jews in 
Asia, Paul wrote his second Epistle to 
Timothy, wherein ‘‘he informs him of the 
near approach of his death, and desires him 
to come to him before winter, because most 
of his companions, upon one affair or other, 
were departed from him. He exhorts him 
to discharge all the duties of a bishop and 
pastor, suitable to those excellent gifts he 
had received, and with a generous contempt 
of the world, and worldly things. He ad- 
monishes him not to forget the doctrine 
which he had taught him, not to be surprised 
or disturbed at the apostacy of some from 
the faith, but to preach the more zealously 
against. such opposers as placed their confi- 
dence in those teachers who left the truth to 
turn unto fables. And lastly, he informs 
him, how, at his first appearing before Helius, 
all his companions, for fear of being involved 
in his punishment, forsook him, but that the 
Lord stood by him and strengthened him, to 
make his preaching more conspicuous and 
effectual to the Gentiles.” 

When the two apostles had been in con- 
finement several months, the cruel Nero 
returned from Greece, and entered his 
palace at Rome in great triumph.* Soon 


others dressed in shirts made stiff with wax, fixed 
to axle-trees, and set on fire in his gardens in 
order to illuminate them. This persecution was 
general throughout the whole of the Roman em- 
pire; but it rather increased than diminished the 
spirit of Christianity. 

* Subsequently to the burning of Rome, Nero 
built himself a glorious palace on Mount Palatine, 
which was named the Golden Palace. When the 
emperor saw it finished, he said, “Now I am 
going to be lodged likea man!” This splendid 


fabric was burnt and rebuilt in the reign of Com- 
modus ; and of the palace so rebuilt, in its present 
ruined condition, fringing the mount with its 
broken arches, a representation is given in our 
present engraving. It still bears the name 
of Nero’s Palace; and although of somewhat 
later origin than the time of St. Paul, it will be 
considered interesting from its approximation to 
his time, and from its furnishing the only idea 
attainable from actual remains of the palaces in 
which the Roman emperors abode. 
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after his return it was ultimately resolved, 
that the two apostles should be put to death. 
Peter, as a Jew and foreigner, was sentenced 
to be crucified ; and Paul, as a Roman citi- 
zen, to be beheaded. On the 29th of June 
(as it is generally supposed) these sentences 
were put in execution. Peter, after being 
first scourged, according to the Roman cus- 
tom, was taken from the prison, and led to 
the top of the Vatican mount, near the 
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Tiber, where he was sentenced to surrender 
up his life on the cross. On his arrival at 
the place of execution, he begged the favor 
of the officers that he might not be crucified 
in the common manner, but with his head 
downward, thinking himself unworthy to 
suffer in the same posture in which his Lord 
and Master had suffered before him. This 


request was accordingly complied with; and 
in this manner did the great apostle Peter 
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resion his soul into the hands of Him who 
came down from heaven to ransom mankind 
fom destruction, and open for them the gates 
of the heavenly Canaan. 

While Peter was suffering on the top of 
the Vatican mount, his fellow-apostle Paul 
was conducted toa place on the road to Ostia, 
about three miles from Rome, in order to 
undergo the punishment denounced against 
him by the cruel Nero. In his way he con- 
verted three of the soldiers who were sent to 


guard him to his execution, and who, within 
a few days after, died martyrs themselves. 
As soon as Paul arrived at the place of exe- 
cution, he knelt down, and after praying for 
some time with the greatest fervency, cheer- 
fully gave up his neck to the fatal stroke ; 
quitting this vale of misery in hopes of pass- 
ing to the blissful regions of immortality, to 
the kingdom of his beloved Master, the great 
Redeemer of the human race. 

Thus died these two most eminent apostles 
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of Jesus Christ, after they had, with inde- 
fatigable labor, reaped a glorious harvest of 
infinite numbers of souls, and triumphantly 
propagated salvation through the then most 
considerable parts of the world. 

The body of Peter, being taken from the 
cross, was embalmed after the Jewish manner 
by Marcellinus the presbyter, and buried in 
the Vatican near the Triumphal Way. Over 
his grave a small church was afterward 
erected, which being in the course of time 
destroyed, his body was removed to the ceme- 
tery in the Appian Way, two miles distant 
from Rome. Here it continued till the time 
of Pope Cornelius, when it was reconveyed 
to the Vatican, where it abode in some ob- 
scurity till Constantine the Great, from the 
profound reverence he had for the Christian 
religion, having rebuilt and enlarged the 
Vatican to the honor of St. Peter, enriched 
it with gifts and ornaments, which in every 
age increased in splendor and beauty, till it 
became one of the wonders of the world, and 
in that light was considered for many years 
after. 

The remains of Paul were deposited in the 
Via Ostiensis, about two miles from Rome. 
Constantine the Great, at the instance of 
Pope Sylvester, built a stately church over his 
grave, which he adorned with a hundred 
marble columns, and beautified with the most 
exquisite workmanship. 

In addition to what has been narrated re- 
specting these two great apostles, some par- 
ticulars may be mentioned illustrative of their 
respective characters. So far as their personal 
appearance is concerned, we are left in igno- 
rance. ~The creative genius of the artist has 
attempted an ideal of their forms and features, 
but without the aid of historic data. We 
have, however, data for sketching moral por- 
traits of those remarkable men. 

First of St. Peter. — With respect to his 
_ disposition, if we consider him as a man, 
there seems to have been a natural eagerness 
predominant in his temper, which animated 
his soul to the most bold and sometimes rash 
undertakings. It was this, in a great meas- 
ure, that prompted him to be so very forward 
to speak, and to return answers sometimes 
before he had well considered them. It was 
this that made him expose his person to the 
most imminent dangers, promise those great 
things in behalf of his Master, resolutely 
draw his sword in his quarrel against a whole 
band of soldiers, and wound a servant of the 
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high-priest ; nay, he had in all probability 
attempted greater things, had not his Lord 
restrained his impetuosity, and given a 
reasonable check to his fury. 

If we consider him as a disciple of the bless- 
ed Jesus, we shall find him exemplary in the 
great duties of religion. His humility and 
lowliness of mind were remarkable. With 
what a passionate earnestness on the convic- 
tion of a miracle, did he beg of our blessed 
Saviour to depart from him, thinking it un- 
worthy the Son of God to come near so vile 
a sinner ! 

When the great Redeemer of mankind, by 
that amazing condescension, stooped so low as 
to wash the feet of his disciples, Peter could 
not be persuaded to admit his performing it, 
thinking it highly improper that so great a 
person should submit to such a servile office 
toward a person so mean as himself; nor 
could he be induced to admit of it till his 
great Master threatened to deprive him of 
his favor. 

When Cornelius the Roman centurion 
would have treated him with more than ordi- 
nary marks of esteem and veneration, he was 
so far from complying with it, that he de- 
clared he was nothing more than a mortal 
like himself. 

His love and zeal for his Master were 
remarkable ; he thought he could never: 
express either at too high a rate ; venturing 
on the greatest perils, and exposing his life 
to the most imminent dangers. His forward- 
ness to own his great Master for the Messiah 
and Son of the Most High, was remarkably 
great; and it was this that drew from his 
Lord that honorable encomium, ‘ Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-jona.”’ 

But his distinguished courage and con- 
stancy in confessing Christ, even before his 
most inveterate enemies, was still greater 
after he had recovered himself from his fall. 
How plainly does he tell the Jews that they 
were the murderers and crucifiers of the 
Lord of Glory! Nay, with what an un- 
daunted courage, with what an heroic great- 
ness of soul, did he tell the very Sanhedrim 
who had sentenced and condemned him, that 
they were guilty of his death, and that they 
had no other way of escaping the vengeance 
of the Almighty, but by the merits of that 
very Jesus whom they had crucified and put 
to death ! 

Lastly, if we consider him as an apostle, 
as a pastor, or shepherd of the souls of men, 
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we shall find him faithful and diligent in his 
office, zealously endeavoring to instruct the 
ignorant, reduce the erroneous, strengthen 
the weak, confirm the strong, reclaim the 
vicious, and turn the children of men into 
the paths of righteousness. He never 
omitted any opportunity of preaching to the 
people, and spreading the glad tidings of the 
gospel among the human race; and so 
powerful were his discourses, that he brought 
over many thousands of converts. How 
many painful journeys and dangerous 
voyages did he undertake! With what 
unconquerable patience did he endure the 
greatest trials, surmount every difficulty, and 
remove every disposition, that he might cir- 
culate and establish the gospel of his beloved 
Master! never refusing even to lay down 
his life to promote it. Nor was he assiduous 
only to perform these duties himself; but 
was also careful to animate others to do the 
like, earnestly pressing and persuading the 
pastors and governors of the church “ to 
feed the flock of God,” to labor freely for 
the good of the souls of men, and not to 
undertake those offices to acquire advantages 
to themselves ; beseeching them to treat the 
flock committed to their care with lenity and 
gentleness, and to be themselves shining 
examples of piety and religion, the surest 
method of rendering their ministry success- 
ful. And because it was impossible for him 
to be always present, to teach and warn the 
children of men, he endeavored, by letters, 
to imprint in their minds the practice of what 
they had been taught ——a method he tells 
us he was resolved to pursue as long as he 
continued an inhabitant of this world; 
“thinking it meet, while he was in this 
tabernacle, to stir_up, by putting them in 
mind of these things, that so they might be 
able, after his decease, to have them always 
in remembrance.” 

Thus lived, thus died, Simon Peter, called 
to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, and at 
length to offer up his life in ratification of the 
doctrine he delivered and the faith he main- 
tained and propagated. 

In respect to the personal appearance of 
St. Paul, a hint is furnished in 2 Cor. x. 10, 
from which it may be inferred that in form 
he might have been diminutive and ungrace- 
ful, of which notice has been taken in ancient 
records. His constitution was weak, and he 
was often subject to infirmities ; but his mind 
was. strong, and he possessed a solid judg- 
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ment, quick discernment, and prompt 
memory, all which were improved by the 
advantages of a liberal education. His 
humility and self-abasement were wonderful ; 
his sobriety and temperance singularly strict ; 
and his contempt for the world great and 
generous. His kindness and charity were 
remarkable : he had a quick sense of the 
wants of others, and a most compassionate 
tenderness for all who were in distress. To 
what place soever he went, it was always one 
of his first cares to make provision for the 
poor, and to stir up the bounty of the rich 
and wealthy in their behalf. But his charity 
to the souls of men was infinitely greater, 
fearing no dangers, refusing no labors, going 
through good and evil report, that he might 
gain men over to the knowledge of the 
truth, take them out of the crooked paths, 
and place them in the strait way that 
leadeth to life eternal. 

Nor was his charity to men greater than 
his zeal to God, laboring, with all his might, 
to promote the honor of his Master. When 
he was at Athens, and saw the people of that 
city involved in the grossest superstition and 
idolatry, and giving that honor which was 
due to God alone, to statues and images, 
his zeal was fired, and he could not help 
letting them know how greatly they dishonored 
God, the great Maker and Preserver of the 
world. 

Through the course of an extensive min- 
istry, he never suffered himself to be inter- 
rupted in his endeavors for propagating the 
gospel by the dangers and difficulties he met 
with, or the troubles and oppositions that 
were raised againsthim. This will evidently 
appear if we take a survey of the trials and 
sufferings he underwent ; some part whereof 
are thus briefly summed up by himself: ‘‘ In 
labors abundant, in stripes above measure, 
in death oft; thrice beaten with rods, once 
stoned, thrice suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day in the deep. In journeying often, in 
perils of water, in perils by his countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst ; in fastings often; in 
cold and nakedness, and besides those things 
that were without, which daily came upon 
him, the care of all the churches.” (2 Cor. 
xi. 28, &.) An account, though very 
great, yet far short of what he endured. 
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He did not want for solicitations both from | not his life dear unto him, so that, he might 


Jews and Gentiles; and might, doubtless, 
_ in some measure, have made his own terms, 
would he have been false to his trust, and 
quitted that way which was then everywhere 
spoken against. But alas! those things 
weighed little with our apostle, who ‘‘ counted 


finish his course with joy, and the ministry. 


which he had received of the Lord Jesus.” 
And therefore, when he found himself under 
the sentence of death, he could triumphantly 
say, ‘‘I have fought a good fight, I have 


finished my course, I have kept the faith.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE APOSTLES. 


In the preceding chapters we have given 
a minute detail of the transactions of those 
two. great apostles, Peter and Paul, as 
related by the evangelist St. Luke, together 
with an account of the persecutions and suf- 
ferings of St. Stephen, and St. James the 
Less, bishop of Jerusalem. We shall there- 
fore in this chapter proceed to relate the 
particulars concerning their fellow-laborers in 
the cause of Christ ; in doing which we shall 
begin with the Apostle* 


ST. ANDREW.T 


After the ascension of our blessed Lord 
into heaven, and the descent of the Holy 


Ghost on the apostles, to qualify them for 
the great business they were about to under- 
take, St. Andrew was appointed to preach 
the gospel in Scythia and the neighboring 
countries. Accordingly, he departed from 
Jerusalem, and first travelled through Cap- 
padocia, Galatia, and Bithynia, instructing 
the inhabitants in the faith of Christ, and 
continued his journey along the Euxine Sea, 
into the deserts of Scythia. On his arrival 
at a place called Amynsus, he was received 
with great civility by a distinguished Jew 
of that town; upon which he went into the 
synagogue, preached to them concerning 
Jesus, and, from the prophecies of the Old 


* With the exception of Peter and Paul, the 
notices of the lives and labors of the apostles, as 
contained in the sacred narrative, are very meagre. 
They were alike commissioned to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature; 
and they were all endued with power from on 
high, when they received the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost. The centre of 
their first field of missionary labor was Jerusalem, 
when Peter was the prominent character in the 
apostolic circle. Thence their mission extended 
to Samaria, and the centre of their second field 
of activity was Antioch, in which Paul was the 
principal actor to the time of his martyrdom at 
Rome. From this time the third period of apos- 
tolic missionary agency begins. From this period, 
during which the apostles and fellow-laborers were 
actively employed in various and distant fields in 
the Gentile world, very little is found recorded in 
the sacred narrative concerning their lives and 
labors, and other historic sources are incomplete, 
and not in all respects reliable. 

The historic sketches given in the following 
chapter are derived, with the exception of a very 
few Scripture notices, from the early ecclesiastical 
writers, as Nicephorus, Tertullian, Eusebius, and 
others. Though the verity of some of their 
statements lacks authentic confirmation, yet the 


current traditions, generally received at the time, 
doubtless had a basis of historic facts, and may, 
therefore, be accepted in the main as credible. It 
is not incredible that miraculous incidents are 
contained among these traditionary records, for 
the age of miracles continued during the lifetime 
of the apostles. Supernatural protection and 
power were promised them by the Saviour, as 
may be seen, Luke x. 19, Mark xvi. 17,18. It 
is evident that they regarded the whole world as 
embraced in their great commission; and by a 
mutual arrangement designating their respective 
portions of the field, they went forth to their mis- 
sionary labors. Such was their zeal and success, 
that at the close of the first century Christianity 
had been preached and embraced in most or all 
the provinces of the Roman empire. — A. B. 

.| ANDREW, one among the first called of the 
apostles of our Lord (John i. 40; Matt. iv. 18) ; 
brother (whether elder or younger is uncertain) 
of Simon Peter (ibid.). He was of Bethsaida, 
and had been a disciple of John the Baptist. On 
hearing Jesus a second time designated by him as 
the Lamb of God, he left his former master, and, 
in company with another of John’s disciples, at- 
tached himself to our Lord. By his means his 
brother Simon was brought to Jesus (John i. 41). 
—Bible Dictionary. A 
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Testament, proved him to be the Messiah and 
Saviour of the world. During his stay here 
he converted many to the true faith, having 
done which, previous to his departure, he 
ordained them priests, and settled the times 
of their public meetings for the performance 
of divine worship. 

Leaving Amynsus, he proceeded to 
Trapezium, a maritime city on the Huxine 
Sea, whence, after visiting many other places, 
he went to Nice, where he staid two years, 
preaching and working miracles with great 
success. From Nice he proceeded to Nico- 
media, and thence to Chaleedon, where he 
took shipping, and sailing through the Pro- 
pontis, passed the Euxine Sea to Heraclea, 
and afterward to Amastris; in all which 
places he met with very great difficulties, 
but overcame them by an invincible patience 
and resolution. 

From Amastris, Andrew went to Sinope, 
a city situated on the Huxine Sea,’ and 
famous both for the birth and burial of 
King Mithridates. The inhabitants of this 
city were chiefly Jews, who, partly from a zeal 
for their religion, and partly from their bar- 
barous manners, were exasperated against 
Andrew, and entered into a confederacy to 
burn the house in which he lodged. But being 
disappointed in their design they treated him 
with the most savage cruelty, some beating 
him with clubs, and others pelting him with 
stones, till at length, apprehending they had 
entirely deprived him of life, they cast him 
out into the fields. But he miraculously re- 
covered, and returned publicly into the city ; 
by which, and other miracles he wrought 
among them, he converted many from the 
errors of their ways, and induced them to 
become disciples of the blessed Jesus. 

Departing from Sinope, he returned to 
Jerusalem, and after staying a short time in 
his own country, went again into the prdvince 
allotted for the service of his ministry, which 
greatly flourished through the power of 
the divine grace that attended it. He trav- 
elled over Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
Achaia, and Epirus,* preaching the gospel, 
propagating Christianity, and confirming the 
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doctrine he taught with signs and miracles. 
At length he arrived at Patreea,f a city of 
Achaia, where he gave his last and greatest 
testimony to the gospel of his Divine Master, ° 
by cheerfully sealing it with his blood. 

It happened that Aigenas, the pro-consul 
of Achaia, came at this time to Patrea, 
where, knowing that many of the people 
had abandoned the heathen religion and 
embraced the gospel of Christ, he had re- 
course to every method, both of favor and 
cruelty, to reduce the people to their old 
idolatry. The apostle, whom no difficulties 
or dangers could deter from performing thé 
duties of his ministry, addressed himself to 
the pro-consul, calmly putting him in mind’ 
that, being only a judge of men, he ought 
to revere Him who was the supreme and 
impartial judge of all, pay him the divine 
honors due to his exalted majesty, and 
abandon the impieties of his idolatrous wor- 
ship; observing to him that if he would re- 
nounce his idolatries, and heartily embrace 
the Christian faith, he might, with him and 
the members who had believed in the Son 
of God, receive eternal happiness in the 
Messiah’s kingdom. 

The pro-consul told St. Andrew he would 
never embrace the religion he had mentioned, 
and that if he did not sacrifice to the gods 
(in order that all those whom he had seduced 
might, by his example, be brought back to 
the ancient religion they had forsaken) he 
would cause him to be immediately put to 
death. The apostle replied, that he saw it 
was in vain to endeavor to persuade a person 
incapable of sober counsels, and hardened 
in his own blindness and folly, to forsake his 
evil ways; and that, with respect to himself, 
he might act as he pleased, and if he had 
any torment greater than another, he might 
inflict it upon him ; as the stricter constancy 
he showed in his sufferings for Christ, the 
more acceptable he should be to his Lord 
and Master after his departure from this 
wicked world. 

This so irritated Aligenas, that he immedi- 
ately condemned him to death. Accordingly, 
after being scourged in the most unmerciful 


* Epirus was a province of Greece, lying along 
the coast of the Ionian Sea, and having for its 
bounds, Albania on the north, Thessaly on the 
south, Achaia on the south-east, and the ocean on 
the west. 

+ Patreea was situated on a hill near the sea, 
about ten miles from the mouth of the Gulf Le- 


panto. The goddess Diana was worshipped here 
in the most diabolical manner, having a most 
beautiful young man and maid, every year, sacri- 
ficed to her, till, by the preaching of St. Andrew, 
one Eurypilus, a great man of the place, being 
conyerted to Christianity, occasioned that barbar- 
ous custom to be totally laid aside. 
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manner by seven lictors, he was led away to 
be crucified. As soon as he approached the 
cross, he knelt down and saluted it in words 
to this effect: ‘‘ I have long desired and ex- 
pected this happy hour. The cross has been 
consecrated by the body of Christ hanging 
on it, and adorned with his members as with 
so many inestimable jewels. I therefore 
come joyfully and triumphantly to it, that it 
may receive me as a disciple and follower 
of him who once hung upon it, and be the 
means of carrying me safe to my Master, 
being the instrument on which he redeemed 
Ine.” 

After offering up his prayers to the throne 
of grace, and exhorting the people to constan- 
cy and perseverance in the faith he had de- 
livered to them, he was fastened to the cross, 
on which he hung two whole days, teaching 
and instructing the people. In the mean 
time, great interest was made with the pro- 
consul to save his life; but the apostle 
earnestly begged of God that he might then 
depart, and seal the truth of his religion 
with his blood. His prayers were heard, 
and he soon after expired on the last day of 
November, but in what year is not certain. 

The cross on which he was fixed was 
made of two pieces of timber, crossing each 
other in the middle, in the shape of the 
letter X (which has ever since been known 
by the name of “‘ St. Andrew’s Cross’’), 
and to this he was fastened, not with nails, 
but cords, to make his death more painful 
and lingering. 

His body being taken down from the cross 
was decently and honorably interred by 
Maximilla, a lady of great quality and estate, 
and whom Nicephorus tells us was wife to 
the pro-consul. Constantine the Great after- 
ward removed his body to Constantinople, 
and buried it in the great church he had 
built to the honor of the apostles. This 
structure being taken down some hundred 
years after by the emperor Justinian, in 
order to be rebuilt, the body of St. Andrew 
was found in a wooden coffin, and again de- 
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posited in the same place it had been before, 
which was afterward reverenced by all true 
professors of the Christian religion. 


ST. JAMES (THE GREAT).* 


This apostle was surnamed the Great, to 
distinguish him from that James (another of 
the apostles) who was bishop of Jerusalem. 
After the ascension of the blessed Jesus he 
preached to the dispersed Jews ; that is, to 
those converts who were dispersed after the 
death of Stephen. He first preached the 
gospel in several parts of Judzea and Sa- 
maria, after which he visited Spain, where he 
planted Christianity, and appomted some se- 
lect disciples to perfect what he had begun. 

After this he returned to Judzea, where 
he continued preaching in different parts for 
some time, with great success ; till at length 
Herod (who was a bigot to the Jewish reli- 
gion, and desirous of acquirmg the favor of 
the Jews) began a violent persecution against 
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the Christians, and to such a degree did his 
zeal animate him, that, after a short trial, he 
ordered James to be put to death. 

As he was led to the place of execution, 
the officer that guarded him to the tribunal, 
or rather his accuser, having been converted, 
by that remarkable courage and constancy 
shown by the apostle at the time of his trial, 
repented of what he had done, came and 
fell down at the apostle’s feet, and heartily 
begged pardon for what he had said against 
him. The holy man after recovering from 
his surprise, tenderly embraced him. 
‘‘Peace,’’ said he, ‘‘my son, peace be to 
thee and the pardon of thy faults.” Upon 
which the officer publicly declared himself 


* In the spring or summer of the year 27, James 
was called to be a disciple of Christ. In the spring 
of 28, he was appointed one of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, and at that time probably received, with his 
brother, the title of Boanerges. Jn the autumn 
of the same year, he was admitted to the miracu- 
lous raising of Jairus’ daughter. In the spring 
of the year 29, he witnessed the Transfiguration. 
Very early in the year 30, he urged his Lord to 
call down fire from heaven to consume the Sa- 


maritan village. About three months later in the 
same year, just before the final arrival in Jerusa- 
lem, he and his brother made their ambitious 
request through their mother Salome. On the 
night before the Crucifixion, he was present at the 
Agony in the Garden. On the day of the Ascen- 
sion, he is mentioned as persevering with the rest 
of the apostles and disciples in prayer. Shortly 
before the day of the Passover, in the year 44, he 
was put to death. — Buble Dictionary. 
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a Christian, and both were beheaded at the 
same time. 

Thus fell the great apostle St. James, 
taking cheerfully that cup of which he had 
long before told his Lord and Master he was 
both ready and willing to drink. 


ST. JOHN (THE EVANGELIST). 
Though this apostle was by much the 


~ youngest of the whole, yet he was admitted 
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into as great a share of his Master’s confi- 
dence as any. He was one of those to 
whom our Lord communicated the most pri- 
vate passages of his life; one of those whom 
he took with him when he raised the daugh- 
ter of Jairus from the dead ; one of those to 
whom he gave a specimen of his divinity in 
his transfiguration on the mount; one of 
those who were present at his conference 
with Moses and Elijah, and heard that voice 


SMYRNA, 


which declared him ‘‘the beloved Son 
of God;”? and one of those who were com- 
panions in his solitude, most retired devo- 
tions, and bitter agonies in the garden. 
These instances of particular favor our 
apostle endeavored in some measure to an- 
swer, by returns of particular kindness and 
constancy ; for though he at first deserted 
his Master on his apprehension, yet he soon 
discovered the impropriety of his conduct: 
he therefore went back to seek his Saviour ; 
‘confidently entered the high-priest’s hall ; 
40 


followed our Lord through the. several .par- 
ticulars of his trial; and at last waited on 
him at his execution, owning him, as well as 
being owned by him, in the midst of armed 
soldiers, and in the thickest crowds of his 
inveterate enemies. Here it was that our 
Great Redeemer committed to his care his 
sorrowful and disconsolate mother with his 
dying breath. And certainly our blessed 
Lord could not have given a more honorable 
testimony of his particular kindness and 
respect to John, than by leaving his own 
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mother to his trust and care, and substituting 
him to supply that duty he himself paid her 
while he resided in this vale of sorrow. 

When the apostles made a division of the 
provinces among them after our Saviour’s 
ascension into heaven, in order to circulate 
the doctrine of their Lord and Master, that 
of Asia fell to the share of St. John, 
though he did not immediately enter upon 
his charge, but continued at Jerusalem till 
the death of the blessed Virgin, which hap- 
pened about fifteen years after our Lord’s 
ascension. 

After being thus released from the trust 
committed to his care by his dying Master, 
he went into Asia, and industriously applied 


himself to the propagation of Christianity, 


° 


preaching where the gospel had not then 
been known, and confirming it where it was 
already planted. Many churches of note 
and eminence were founded by him, par- 
ticularly those of Smyrna,* Philadelphia, 
Laodiczea, and others; but his chief place 
of residence was at Ephesus, where St. 
Paul had founded a church, and constituted 
Timothy its pastor. 

After John had spent several years at 
Ephesus, an accusation was laid against him 
before the emperor Domitian (who had then 
begun a persecution against the Christians) 
as being ah asserter of false doctrine and 
impiety, and a public subverter of the reli- 
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gion of the empire. In consequence of this, 
and in conformity to the orders of Domi- 
tian, the pro-consul of Ephesus sent him 
bound to Rome, where he met with that 
treatment which might have been expected 
from so barbarous a prince, being thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil. But the 
Almighty, who reserved him for further ser- 
vice in the vineyard of his Son, restrained 
the heat, as he did in the fiery furnace of 
old, and delivered him from this’ seemingly 
unavoidable destruction. And surely one 
would have thought that so miraculous a de- 
liverance might have been sufficient to have 
persuaded any rational man that the religion 
he had taught was from God, and that he 
was protected from danger by the hand of 
Omnipotence. But miracles themselves 
were not sufficient to convince this cruel 
emperor, or abate his fury. He ordered 
St. John to be transported to a desolate 
island in the Archipelago, called Patmos, 
where he continued several years, instruct- 
ing the poor inhabitants in the knowledge 
of the Christian faith ; and here, about the 
end of Domitian’s reign, he wrote his book 
of Revelation, exhibiting, by visions and 
prophetical representations, the state and 
condition of Christianity that would take 
place in the future periods and ages of the 
church. 

On the death of Domitian, and the sue- 


* A city of Asia Minor, about forty miles 
south of Ephesus, famous for its having been 
thought the birthplace of Homer, but more so as 
having contained one of the seven churches of 
Asia specially addressed by Jesus Christ. (Rey. 
i, 11, ii. 8.) Polycarp is supposed by some to 
have been the angel or bishop of this Christian 
congregation addressed by John, as he sustained 
that office some years afterward, and was mar- 
tyred’ here, A.D. 160, at the age of ninety-five. 
Smyrna is now the principal emporium of trade 
in the Levant; it is called by the Turks Ismir, 
and the population 1s estimated to include 80,000 
Turks, 40,000 Greeks, 15,000 Armenians, 10,000 
Jews, 5,000 Franks, &c. 


+ This is a small island in the Icarian Sea, 
about thirty miles from the nearest point on the 
western coast of Asia Minor, being the Posidium 
promontory in Caria. The island does not ex- 
ceed fifteen miles in circumference, and is nothing 
but a continued rock, very mountainous and very 
barren. The only spot in it which has now any 
cultivation, or is indeed worth any, is a small val- 
ley on the west, where the richer inhabitants have 
a few gardens. Its coast is high, and consists of 
a collection of capes, which form so many ports, 
some of which are excellent. The only one in 
use, however, is a deep gulf on the north-east of 


* 


the island, sheltered by high mountains on every 
side but one, where it is protected by a projecting 
cape. The island produces almost nothing, being 
furnished from abroad with nearly every article 
of subsistence. The town is situated upon a high 
rocky mountain, rising immediately from the sea. 
It contains about four hundred houses, which, 
with fifty more at the Scala, form all the habita- 
tions in the island. In the middle of the town, 
near the top of the mountain, is the large and 
strong monastery of St. John the Evangelist, 
built by Alexius Commenes. About half-way 
down the mountain from the town to the Scala, 
there is a natural grotto in the rock, in which it 
is believed by the natives that St. John abode 
and wrote the Apocalypse. They have built a 
small church over it, decked out in the usual taw- 
dry style of,the Greek churches. 

The island is now called the Patino. On ac- 
count of its stern and desolate character, the Ro- 
man emperors thought it a suitable spot to which 
criminals might be confined. To this island, ac- 
cordingly, the apostle John was banished by the 
emperor Domitian, toward the end of his reign, 
or about the year 95 or 96. It is usually stated, 
after Tertullian, that his banishment took place 
after the apostle had been miraculously delivered, 
unhurt, from a vessel of flaming oil, into which 
he had been cast. 
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cession of Narva (who repealed all the 
odious acts of his predecessors, and b 
public edicts recalled those whom the fury 
of Domitian had banished), St. John re- 
turned to Asia, and again fixed his residence 
at Ephesus, on account of Timothy, their 
pastor, having some time before been put to 
death by the people of that city. Here, 
with the assistance of seven other bishops 
or pastors, he took upon himself the large 
diocese of Asia Minor, spending his time in 
an indefatigable execution of his charge, 
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travelling from one part to another, and 
instructing the people in the principles of 
that holy religion he was sent to propagate. 
Tn this manner did John continue to spend 
his time, till death put a period to his 
labors, which happened in the beginning of 
the reign of the emperor Trajan. His 
remains were deposited in the city of Eph- 
esus, where several of the fathers observe 
that his tomb, in their time, was remaining 
in a church, which was built to his honor 


and called by his name. He was the only 


PATMOS. 


apostle who escaped a violent death; not- 
withstanding which he is deemed a martyr 
on account of his having undergone the 
mode of an execution, though it did not 
take effect.. He lived the longest of any 
of the apostles, being nearly a hundred 
years of age at the time on his death. 

St. John, having been brought. up to the 
business of a fisherman, never received a 
liberal education ; but what was wanting 
from human art was abundantly supplied by 
the excellent constitution of his mind, and 
that fulness of divine grace with which he 


was adorned. His humility was admirable, 
always studiously concealing whatever tended 
to his own honor. In his epistles he never 
styles himself either apostle or evangelist ; 
the title of ‘‘ presbyter,” or ‘‘elder,”’ is all 
he assumes, and probably as much in regard 
to his age as his office. In his Gospel, when 
he speaks of ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” he conceals his own name, leaving 
the reader to discover whom he meant. He 
practised charity to the utmost extent, and 
affectionately recommended it to all mankind. 
This, and the love of our neighbor, is the 
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great vein that runs through all his writings, 
more especially his epistles, wherein he urges 
it as the great and peculiar law of Christi- 
anity, and without which all pretensions to 
our blessed Saviour are vain and frivolous, 
useless and insignificant. When age and 
the infirmities of nature had rendered him 
so weak that he was unable to preach to the 
people any longer, he was led, at every pub- 
lic meeting, to the church at Ephesus, where 
he generally addressed himself to the people 
in these words: ‘‘ Little children, love one 
another.’’ When his hearers, tired with the 
constant repetition of the same thing, asked 
him the reason of it, he told them that to 
love one another was the command of our 
blessed Saviour. 

The greatest instance of our apostle’s care 
for the souls of men is displayed in the inimi- 
table writings he left to posterity; the first 
of which in point of time, though placed last 
in the sacred canon, is his Apocalypse, or 
hook of Revelation, which he wrote during 
his banishment in the Island of Patmos. 

Next to the Apocalypse, in order of time, 
are his three epistles, the first of which is 
catholic, caleulated for all times and places, 
containing the most excellent rules for the 
conduct of a Christian life, pressing to holi- 
ness and pureness of manners, and not to be 
satisfied with a naked and empty profession 
of religion—not to be led away with the 
erafty imsinuation of seducers ; and caution- 
ing them against the poisonous principles and 
practices of the Gnostics. The apostle here, 
according to his usual modesty, conceals his 
name, it being of more consequence to a wise 
man what is sa¢d@ than who says 7. It 
appears from St. Augustine that this epistle 
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was anciently addressed to the Parthians, 
because in all probability St. John preached 
the gospel in Parthia. The other two epistles 
are but short, and directed to particular per- 
sons; the one to a woman of honorable 
quality, encouraging her and her children to 
charity, to perseverance in good works, and 
to show no countenance to false teachers and 
deceivers. The other epistle is directed to 
the charitable and hospitable Gaius, the 
kindest friend and the most courteous enter- 
tainer of all indigent Christians. 

Before he undertook the task of writing 
his gospel, he caused a general fast to be 
kept in all the churches throughout Asia, to. 
implore the blessing of Heaven on so great 
and momentous an undertaking. - 

In respect to the writings of this apostle, 
it may be said, ‘‘ Among all the evangelical 
writers, none are like St. John for the sub- 
limity of his speech, and the height of his 
diseourses, which are beyond any man’s 
capacity fully to reach and comprehend.” 
This is corroborated by Epiphanius, who says, 
‘St. John, by a loftiness and speech pecu- 
liar to himself, acquaints us, as It were out 
of the clouds and dark recesses of wisdom, 
with the divine doctrine of the Son of 
God.” 

Such is the character given of the writings 
of this great apostle and evangelist, who was 
honored with the endearing title of being the 
beloved disciple of the Son of God; a writer 
so profound as to deserve, by way of emi- 
nence, the character of St. John the Divine. 


ST. PHILIP.* — 


In the distribution made by the apostles 
of the several regions of the world in which 


* PuiLip THE ApostLe. — The Gospels con- 
tain comparatively scanty notices of this disciple. 
He is mentioned as being of Bethsaida, the city 
of Andrew and Peter (John i. 44), and appar- 
ently was among the Galilean peasants of that 
district who flocked to hear the preaching of the 
Baptist. The manner in which St. John speaks 
of him, the repetition by him of the self-same 
words with which Andrew had brought to Peter 
the good news that the Christ had at last appeared, 
all indicate a previous friendship with the sons 
of Jona and of Zebedee, and a consequent partici- 
pation in their Messianic hopes. The close 
union of the two in John vi. and xii. suggests 
that he may have owed to Andrew the first tidings 
that the hope had been fulfilled. The statement 
that Jesus found him (John i. 43) implies a pre- 
vious seeking. To him first in the whole circle 
of the disciples were spoken the words so full of 
meaning, ‘Follow me” (cdzd.). As soon as he 


has learnt to know his Master, he is eager to 
communicate his discovery to: another who had 
also shared the same expectations. He speaks to 
Nathanael, probably on his arrival in Cana (comp. 
John xxi. 2), as though they had not seldom com- 
muned together, of the mtimations of a better 
time, of a divine kingdom, which they found in ' 
their sacred books. We may well believe that he, 
like his friend, was an ‘ Israelite indeed in whom 
there was no guile.” In the lists of the twelve 
Apostles, in the Synoptic Gospels, his name is as 
uniformly at the head of the second group of 
four, as the name of. Peter is at that of the first 
(Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 14) ; and the 
facts recorded by St. John give the reason of this 
priority. Philip apparently was among the first 
company of disciples who were with the Lord at 
the commencement of his miistry, at the mar- 
nage of Cana, on his first a pearance as a 
prophet in Jerusalem (John ii.). When John was 
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they were to preach the gospel after 
our Lord’s ascension, Upper Asia fell to 
Philip, where he labored with the most 
indefatigable diligence to propagate the 
doctrine of his Master in those parts. From 
the constancy and power of his preaching, 
and the efficacy of his miracles, he gained 
humerous converts, whom he baptized in 
the Christian faith, curing at once their 
bodies of infirmities and distempers, and 
their souls of errors and idolatry. Here he 
continued a considerable time, and, before 
he left the place, settled the churches and 
appointed Christian pastors over those whom 
he had converted. 

After Philip had for several years suc- 
cessfully exercised his apostolic office in Up- 
per Asia, he went to Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
a city remarkably rich and populous, but at 
the same time overrun with the most enor- 
mous idolatry. Philip was greatly grieved 
to see the people so wretchedly enslaved by 
error and superstition; he therefore repeat- 
edly offered up his prayers to Heaven in 
their behalf, till, by his prayers, and often 
ealling on the name of Christ, he procured 
the death, or at least the vanishing, of a 
dragon to which they paid adoration. 

Having thus demolished their deity, 
Philip clearly demonstrated to them how 
ridiculous and unjust it was to pay divine 
honors to such odious creatures: he told 
them that God alone was to be worshipped 
as the great Parent of all the world, who, in 
the beginning made men after his glorious 
image, and when fallen from that innocent 
and happy state, sent his own Son into the 
world to redeem them. That, in order to 
perform this glorious work, he died on the 
cross, and rose again from the dead, and at 
the end of the world would come again to 
raise all the sons of men from the chambers 
of the dust, and either sentence them to 
everlasting punishment, or reward them with 
everlasting felicity. 

This discourse roused them from their 
lethargy, insomuch that great numbers, 
being ashamed of their idolatry, immedi- 
ately forsook it, and embraced the doctrine 


cast into prison, and the work of declaring the 
glad tidings of the kingdom required a new com- 

any of preachers, we may believe that he, like 
ie companions and friends, received a new call 
to a more constant discipleship (Matt. iv. 18-22). 
When the Twelve were specially set apart for their 
office, he was numbered among them. The first 
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of the gospel. But the success attending 
Philip’s endeavors proved fatal to him. 
The magistrates were so incensed at his hay- 
ing obtained such a number of converts, 
that they resolved to put an effectual stop to 
his proceedings. They accordingly ordered 
him to be seized, and thrown into prison, 
whence, after being severely scourged, he 
was led to execution, and put to death, the 
manner of which, according to some, was 
by being hanged against a pillar, and, 
according to others, by crucifixion. 

As soon as he was dead, his body was 
taken down by Bartholomew, his  fellow- 
laborer in the gospel, and Mariamne his 
sister, the constant companion of his travels, 
and decently interred in a private place near 
the city, both of whom, for performing this 
friendly office, barely escaped with their 
lives. 

The martyrdom of St. Philip happened 
about eight years after thatof St. James the 
Great. 

. ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

This apostle is mentioned among the im- 
mediate disciples of our Lord, under the 
appellation of Bartholomew, though it is 
evident, from divers passages in Scripture, 
that he was also called Nathanael. 

After our Lord’s ascension into heaven, 
Bartholomew visited different parts of the 
world, in order to propagate the gospel of 
his Master, and at length penetrated as far 
as the Hither India. Here he remained a 
considerable time, and then went to Hierapo- 
lis in Phrygia, where he labored (in con- 
junction with Philip) to plant Christianity 
in those parts; and to convince the blind 
idolaters of the evil of their ways, and direct 
them in the paths which lead to eternal 
salvation. This enraging the bigoted ma- 
gistrates, they sentenced Bartholomew to 
death, and he was accordingly fastened to a 
cross ; but their consciences staring them in 
their faces for the iniquity they were about 
to commit, they ordered him to be taken 
down and set at liberty. 

In consequence of this our apostle left 
Hierapolis, and went to Lycaonia, where he 


three Gospels tell us nothing more of him indi- 
vidually. St. John, with his characteristic ful- 
ness of personal reminiscences, records a few sig- 
nificant utterances (John vi. 5-9, xii. 20-22, 


xiv. 8). No other fact connected with the name 
of Philip is recorded in the Gospels. THe 
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obtained a great number of converts, whom 
he instructed and trained up in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion. From Lyca- 
onia, he went to Albania, a city on the 
Caspian Sea, a place miserably overrun with 
idolatry, from which he labored hard to. 
reclaim the people. But his endeavors 
to ‘‘ turn them from darkness unto light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God,”’ instead 
of proving effectual, only procured his de- 
struction. The magistrates were so incensed 
against him, that they prevailed on the 
governor to order him to be put to death, 
which was accordingly done with the most 
distinguished cruelty. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


During the first eight years after our 
blessed Lord’s ascension into heaven, Mat- 
thew continued to preach the gospel with 
great assiduity in different pamgs of Judzea ; 
after which he left the country of Palestine 
in order to convert the Gentile world. But 
before his departure, at the earnest solicitation 
of the Jewish converts in Judaga, he wrote 
the history of the life and actions of the blessed 
Jesus, which he left among them as a stand- 
ing monument of what he had so often de- 
livered to them in his sermons. 

After Matthew left Judea, he travelled 
into various parts, but the particular places 
he visited are not certainly known. How- 
ever, after laboring indefatigably in the 
vineyard of his Master, he suffered martyr- 
dom at a city called Nadabar in Ethiopia ; 
but the particular manner of his death is not 
certainly known, though it is the generally 
conceived opinion that he was slain with a 
halberd. His martyrdom is commemorated 
by the church on the 21st day of September. 

St. Matthew was a remarkable instance of 
the power of religion, in bringing men to a 
proper temper of mind. If we reflect upon 
his circumstances while he continued a 
stranger to the great Redeemer of mankind, 
we shali find that the love of the world had 
possessed his heart. But notwithstanding 
this, no sooner did Christ call him than he 
abandoned, without the least scruple or 
hesitation, all his riches; nay, he not only 
renounced his lucrative trade, but ran the 
greatest hazards of displeasing the masters 
who employed him, for quitting their service 
without giving them the least notice, and 
leaving his accounts in confusion. Had our 
blessed Saviour appeared as a secular prince, 
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clothed with temporal power and authority, 
it would have been no wonder for him to 
have. gone oyer to his service ; but when 
he appeared under all the circumstances of 
poverty, when he seemed to promise his 
followers nothing but misery and sufferings 
in this life, and to propose no other rewards 
than the invisible encouragements of another 
world, his change appears truly wonderful 
and surprising. But divine grace can sub- 
due all opposition. 

His contempt of the world was fully mani- 
fested in his exemplary temperance and 
abstemiousness from all delights and pleas- 
ures; insomuch that he even refused the 
ordinary conveniences and accommodations’ 
of life. He was remarkably modest in the 
opinion he entertained of himself, always 
giving the preference to others, even though 
their abilities were not so conspicuous as his 
own. ‘The rest of the evangelists are careful 
to mention the honor of his apostleship, but 
speak of his former sordid, dishonest, and 
disgraceful course of life, only under the 
name of Levi; while he himself sets it down 
with allits circumstances, under his own 
proper and common name ; a conduct which 
at once commends the prudence and candor 
of the apostle, and suggests to us this useful 
reflection, that the greatest sinners are not 
excluded from divine grace; nor can any, if 
penitent, have just reason to despair, when 
publicans and sinners find mercy at the 
throne of grace. 

The Gospel which St. Matthew wrote at 
the entreaty of the Jewish converts before he 
left Judza, was penned in the Hebrew 
language, but soon after translated into 
Greek by one of his disciples. After the 
Greek translation was admitted, the Hebrew 
copy was chiefly owned and used by the 
Nazareei, a middle sect between Jews and 
Christians ; with the former, they adhered 
to the rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic 
law, and with the latter, they believed in 
Christ, and embraced his religion ; and hence 
this Gospel has been styled, ‘« The Gospel ° 
according to the Hebrews,’’ and ‘The 
Gospel of the Nazarenes.”’ 


ST. THOMAS. 


The apostle Thomas, after our Lord’s 
ascension, continued to preach the gospel 
in various part of Judea; till at length, 
being interrupted by the dispersion of the 
Christian church in Jerusalem, he repaired 
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into Parthia, the province assigned him for 
his ministry. He afterward preached the 
gospel to the Medes, Persians, Carmans, 
Hyreani, Bractarians, and the neighboring 
nations. During his preaching in Persia, 
he is said to have met with the magi, or 
wise men, who had taken that long journey 
at our Saviour’s birth to worship him, whom 
he baptized, and took with him, as his com- 
panions and assistants in propagating the 
gospel. 

Leaving Persia, he travelled into Ethiopia, 
preaching the glad tidings of the gospel, 
healing the sick, and working other miracles, 
to prove he had his commission from on high. 

After travelling through these countries, 
he entered India, and went first to Socotora, 
an island in the Arabian Sea, and then to 
Cranganor, whence, having converted many 
from the error of their ways, he travelled 
farther into the east. Having successfully 
preached the gospel here, he returned back to 
the kingdom of Coromandel, where, at Mali- 
oe the metropolis of the kingdom, not far 

om the mouth of the Ganges, he began to 
erect a place for divine worship, but was inter- 
rupted by the idolatrous priests, and Sagamo, 
prince of the country. However, after he 
had performed several miracles, he was 
suffered to proceed in the work, and Sagamo 
himself embraced the Christian faith, whose 
example was soon followed by great numbers 
of his friends and subjects. 

This remarkable success alarmed the Brah- 
mins, who plainly perceived that their religion 
would be soon extirpated unless some method 
could be found of putting a stop to the prog- 
ress of Christianity ; they therefore resolved 
to put the apostle to death. At a small dis- 
tance from the city was a tomb, whither St. 
Thomas often retired for private devotion. 
Hither the Brahmins and their armed fol- 
lowers pursued him; and while he was at 
prayer, they first threw at him a shower of 
darts, after which one of the priests ran him 
through the body with alance. His corpse 
was taken up by his disciples, and buried in 
the church he had caused to be erected, and 
which was afterward improved into a fabric 
of very great magnificence. 


* Canaanite, the designation of the Apostle 
Simon, otherwise known as “ Simon Zelotes.’ It 
occurs in Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 18. The word 
does not signify a descendant of Canaan, nor a 
native of Cana, but it comes from a Chaldee or 
Syriac word, Kannedn, by which thy Jewish sect 
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St. Chrysostom says, that St. Thomas, who 
at first was the weakest and most incredulous 
of all the apostles, became, through Christ’s 
condescension to satisfy his scruples, and the 
power of the divine grace, the most active and 
invincible of them all; travelling over most 
parts of the world, and living without fear in 
the midst of barbarous nations, through the 
efficacy of that Almighty power, which can 
make the weakest vessels to perform acts of 
the greatest difficulty and moment. 


ST. SIMON (COMMONLY CALLED THE ZEALOT). 


This apostle, in the catalogue of our Lord’s 
chosen disciples, is styled ‘‘Simon the 
Canaanite,’’ * whence some are of opinion that . 
he was born at Cana in Galilee; and it is 
generally thought that he was the bridegroom 
mentioned by St. John, at whose marriage 
our blessed Saviour turned the water into 
wine. 

The name of this apostle is derived from 
the Hebrew word knah, which signifies zeal, 
and denotes a warm and sprightly disposition. 
He did not, however, acquire this name from 
his ardent affection to his Master, and the 
desire of advancing his religion in the world, 
but from his zealous attachment to a particu- 
lar sect of religion before he became acquaint- 
ed with his great Lord and Master. 

In order to explain this matter more clearly 
to the understanding of our readers, it is ne- 
cessary to observe, that as there were several 
sects and parties among the Jews, so there 
was one, either a distinct sect, or at least a 
branch of the Pharisees, called the sect of 
the Zealots. This sect took upon them to 
inflict punishments in extraordinary ‘cases ; 
and that not only by the connivance, but with 
the leave both of the rulers and people, till, 
in process of time, their zeal degenerated 
into all kinds of licentiousness and wild ex- 
travagance ; and they not only became the ~ 
pests of the commonwealth in their own terri- 
tories, but were likewise hated by the people 
of those parts which belonged to the Romans, 
They were continually urging the people to 
shake off the Roman yoke and assert. their 
natural liberty, taking care, when they had 
thrown all things into confusion, to make 


or faction of “ the Zealots ” was designated. This 
Syriac word is the reading of the Peshito version. 
The Greek equivalent is Zelotes, and this St. Luke 
(vi. 15; Acts i. 13) has correctly preserved. . 
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their own advantage of the consequences 
arising therefrom. Josephus gives a very 
long and particular account of them, through- 
out the whole of which he repeatedly repre- 
sents them as the great plague of the Jewish 
nation. Various attempts were made, espe- 
cially by Ananias, the high-priest, to reduce 
them to order, and oblige them to observe 
~ the rules of sobriety ; but all endeavors proved 
ineffectual, They continued their violent 
proceedings, and, joining with the [dumzeans, 
committed every kind of outrage. They 
broke into the sanetuary, slew the priests 
themselves before the altar, and filled the 
streets of Jerusalem with tumults, rapine, 
and blood. Nay, when Jerusalem was 
closely besieged by the Roman army, they 
continued their detestable proceedings, creat- 
ing fresh tumult and factions, and were 
indeed the principal cause of the ill success 
of the Jews in that fatal war. 

This is a true account of the sect of the 
Zealots, though, whatever St. Simon was 
before, we have no reason to suspect but that 
after his conversion he was very zealous for 
the honor of his Master, and considered all 
those who were enemies to Christ as enemies 
to himself, however near they might be to 
him in any natural relation. As he was very 
~ exact in all the practical duties of the Chris- 
tian religion, so he showed a very serious 
and pious indignation toward those who pro- 
fessed religion, and a faith in Christ, with 
their mouths, but dishonored their sacred 
profession by their irregular and vicious lives, 
as many of the first professing Christians 
really did. 

St. Simon continued in communion with 
the rest of the apostles and disciples at Jeru- 
salem, and at the feast of Pentecost received 
the same miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost ; 
so that he was qualified with the rest of his 
brethren for the apostolic office. In propa- 
gating the gospel of the Son of God, we 
cannot doubt of his exercising his gifts with 
the same zeal and fidelity as his fellow- 
apostles, though in what part of the world is 
uncertain. Some say he went into Egypt, 
Cyrene, and Africa, preaching the gospel to 
the inhabitants of those remote and barbarous 
countries ; and others add, that after he had 
passed through those burning wastes, he 
preached the gospel to the inhabitants of the 
western parts, .and even in Britain, where, 
having converted great multitudes, and sus- 
tained the greatest hardships and persecutions, 
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he was at last crucified, and buried in some — 
part of that island, but the exact place where 


is unknown. 
. 


8T. JUDE. 


It is very observable of this apostle that 
the evangelists commonly call him, not 
Jude, but either Thaddzeus or Labbeeus ; the 
reason of which, in all human probability, is 
from the particular dislike they had to the 
name, which was so nearly similar to that 
of the base and perfidious Judas Iscariot, 
who treacherously sold and betrayed his 
Master. 

Jude was brother to James the Less, 
afterward bishop of Jerusalem. It is not 
known when or by what means he became 
a disciple of our blessed Saviour, there not 
being any thing said of him till we find him 
in the catalogue of the twelve apostles ; nor 
afterward till Christ’s Last Supper, when 
discoursing with them about his departure, 
and comforting them with a promise that he 
would return to them again, meaning after 
his resurrection from the dead. 

The sacred records are so very short in 
their accounts of this apostle, that we must 
be beholden to other ecclesiastical writers 
for information relative to his conduct after 
the ascension of our blessed Lord into heaven. 
Paulinus tells us that the part which fell 
to his share in the apostolic division of the 
provinces was Lybia; but he does not tell us 
whether it was the Cyrenian Lybia which 
is thought to have received the gospel from 
St. Mark, or the more southern parts of 
Africa. But, however that be, in his first 
setting out to preach the gospel, he travelled 
up and down Judea and Galilee; then 
through Samaria into Idumea, and to the 
cities of Arabia and the neighboring coun- 
tries, and afterward to Syria and Mego- 
potamia. Nicephorus adds, that he came at 
last to Edessa, where Agabarus governed, 
and where Thaddzeus, one of the seventy, 
had already sown the seeds of the gospel. 
Here he perfected what the other had begun ; 
and having by his sermons and miracles es- 
tablished the religion of Jesus, he died in 
peace : but others say that he was slain at 
Berites, and honorably buried there. The 
writers of the Latin church are unani- 
mous in declaring that he travelled into 
Persia, where, after great success in his 
apostolical ministry for many years, he was 
at last, for his freely and openly reproving 
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the superstitious rites and customs of the 
_. Magi, eruelly put to death. 

St. Jude wrote only one epistle, which is 
placed the last of those seven styled catho- 
lic in the sacred canon. It has no partic- 
ular inscription, as the other six have, but 
is thought to have been primarily intended 
for the Christian Jews in their several dis- 
persions, as were the epistles of the apostle 
Peter. In it he informs them that he at 
first intended to have written to them con- 
cerning the ‘“‘common salvation,” in order 
to confirm them in their belief ; but, finding 
the doctrine of Christ attacked on all sides 
by heretics, he thought it more necessary 
to exhort them to stand up manfully in 
defence of the “‘ faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ and to oppose those false teachers 
who so earnestly labored: to corrupt them ; 
and that they might know these the better, 
he describes them in their proper colors, 
and foretells their future if not impending 
danger ; but, at the same time, he endeay- 
ors to exhort them, by all gentle methods, 
to save them, and to take them ‘‘ out of the 
fire’ into which their own folly had cast 
them. 

It was some time before this epistle was 
generally received in the church. The 
author indeed, like St. James, St. John, 
and sometimes St. Paul, does not call him- 
self an apostle, but only ‘‘ the servant of 
Christ.”” But he kas added what is equiv- 
alent, Jude ‘‘the brother of James,” a 
character which can only belong to himself; 
and surely the humility of a follower of 
Christ should be no objection to his writings. 


ST. MATTHIAS. 


Matthias was one of the seventy disciples 
whom our blessed Lord made choice of to 
‘assist him in the discharge of his public 
ministry. After his death, Matthias was 
elected into the apostleship, to supply the 
place of Judas, who was so struck with 
remorse at having betrayed his Master, as to 
put a period to his existence. 

After our Lord’s ascension into heaven, 
Matthias spent the first year of his ministry 
in Judzea, where he was so successful as to 
bring over a prodigious number of people 
to the Christian faith. From Judxa he 
travelled into other countries, and, proceed- 
ing eastward, came at length to Hthiopia. 
Here he likewise made many converts; but 
the inhabitants in general being of a fierce 
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and untractable temper, resolved to take 
away his life, which they effected by first 
stoning him, and then severing his head 
from his body. 


ST. MARK. 


Tn the dispersion of the apostles for prop- 
agating the gospel in different parts of the 
world, after our -Lord’s ascension into 
heaven, St. Mark was by Peter sent into 
Egypt, where he soon planted a church in 
Alexandria, the metropolis; and such was 
his success, that he converted great multi- 
tudes of people, both men and women, to 
the Christian religion. 

St. Mark did not confine himself to Alex- 
andria and the Oriental parts of Egypt, but: 
removed westward to Lybia, passing through 
the countries of Marmarcia, Pentapolis, 
and others adjacent, where, though the 
people were both barbarous in their man- 
ners and idolatrous in their worship, yet by 
his preaching and’ miracles he prevailed on 
them to embrace the tenets of the gospel ; 
nor did he leave them till he had confirmed 
them in the faith. 

After this long tour he returned to Alex- 
andria, where he preached with the greatest 
freedom, ordered and disposed of the affairs 
of the church, and wisely provided for a 
succession by constituting governors and 
pastors of it. But the restless enemy of 
the souls of men would not suffer our apos- 
tle to continue in peace and quietness ; for 
while he was assiduously laboring in the 
vineyard of his Master, the idolatrous in- 
habitants, about the time of Easter, when 
they were celebrating the solemnities of 
Serapis, tumultuously seized him, and, bind- 
ing his feet with cords, dragged him through 
the streets and over the most craggy places 
to the Bucelus, a precipice near the sea, 
leaving him there in a lonesome prison for 
that night ; but his great and beloved Mas- 
ter appeared to him in a vision, comforting 
and encouraging him under the ruins of his 
shattered body. 

Early the next morning the tragedy 
began afresh ; and they dragged him about 
in the same cruel and barbarous manner till 
he expired. But their malice did not end 
with his death, for they burned his mangled 
body after they had so inhumanly deprived 
it of life; but the Christians gathered up 
his bones and ashes, and decently interred 
them near the place where he used to 
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preach. His remains were afterward, with 
great pomp, removed from Alexandria to 
Venice, where they were religiously honored, 
and he was adopted the titular saint and 
patron of that state. 

He suffered martyrdom on the 26th of 
April, but the year is not absolutely 
known ; the most probable opinion is that it 
happened about the end of the reign of 
Nero. 

His Gospel, the only writing he left be- 
hind him, was written at the entreaty and 
earnest desire of the converts at Rome, who, 
not content with having heard St. Peter 
preach, pressed St. Mark, his disciple, to 
commit to writing an historical account of 
what he had delivered to them, which he 
performed with equal faithfulness and brey- 
ity, and being perused and approved by 
St. Peter, it was commanded to be pub- 
. licly read in their assemblies. It was fre- 
quently styled St. Peter’s gospel, not be- 
cause he dictated it to St. Mark, but because 
the latter composed it from the accounts 
St. Peter usually delivered in his discourse 
_to the people. And this is probably the 
reason of what St. Chrysostom observes, 
that in his style and manner of expression 
he delights to imitate St. Peter, representing 
a great deal in a few words. 


ST. LUKE. 


The Evangelist St. Luke was a native of 
Antioch in Syria, and by profession a physi- 
cian; and it is the general opinion of most 
ancient historians, that he was also well ac- 
quainted with the art of painting. 

After our Lord’s ascension into heaven, he 
spent a great part of his time with St. Paul, 
whom he accompanied to various places, and 
greatly assisted in bringing over proselytes 
to the Christian faith. This so endeared him 
to that apostle, that he seems delighted with 
owning him for his fellow-laborer, and in 
calling him ‘‘the beloved physician,’’ and 
the ‘‘ brother whose praise is in the gospel.’ 

St. Luke preached the gospel with great 
success in a variety of places, independent 
of his assisting St. Paul. He travelled into 
different parts of Egypt and Greece, in the 
latter of which countries the idolatrous priests 
were so incensed against him that they put 
him to death, which they effected by hanging 
chim on the branch of an olive-tree. The 
anniversary of his martyrdom is held on the 
18th of October. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


St. Luke wrote two books for the use of 
the church; namely his ris a and_ the 
Acts of the Apostles. Both these he dedi- 
cated to Theophilus, which many of the 
ancients suppose to be a feigned name, denot- 
ing a lover of God, a title common to all 
sincere Christians. But others think it was 
a real person, because the title of ‘‘ most 
excellent ’’ is attributed to him; which was 
the usual form of address, in those times, to 
princes, and other distinguished characters. 

His Gospel contains the principal transac- 
tions of the life of our blessed Redeemer ; 
and in his Acts of the Apostles, which it is 
probable he wrote at Rome about the time of 
Paul’s imprisonment, are recorded the most 
material actions of the principal apostles, 
especially St. Paul, whose activity in the 
cause of Christ made him bear a very great 
part in the labors of. his Master ; and St. 
Luke, being his almost constant attendant, 
and privy to his most intimate transactions, 
was consequently capable of giving a more 
full and satisfactory account of them than any 
other of the apostles. 

In both these treatises his manner of 
writing is exact and accurate ; his style noble 
and elegant, sublime and lofty, and yet clear 
and perspicuous, flowing with an easy and 
natural grace and sweetness, admirably 
adapted to an historical design. In short, 
as an historian he was faithful in his rela- 
tions, and elegant in his writings; as a 
minister, careful and diligent for the good of 
souls; as a Christian, devout and pious; 
and to crown all the rest, he laid down his 
life in testimony of the gospel he had both 
preached and published to the world. 


ST. BARNABAS. 


After our Lord’s ascension into heaven, 
Barnabas continued for a considerable time 
with St. Paul, being his constant attendant 
wherever he went. He travelled with him 
to a great variety of places in different parts 
of the world, and was of infinite service in 
helping him to propagate the gospel of his 
great Lord and Master. At length, how- 
ever, a dispute arose between them while 
they were at Antioch, the issue of which 
was, that Barnabas left Paul at Antioch, and 
retired to Cyprus, his native country. 

After this separation from St. Paul, the 
sacred writings give us no account of St. 
Barnabas ; nor are the ecclesiastical writers 
agreed among themselves with regard to the 
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actions of our apostle, after his sailing for 
Cyprus. ‘This, however, seems to be certain, 
that he did not spend the whole remainder 
of his life in that island, but visited different 
parts of the world, preaching the glad tid- 
ings of the gospel, healing the sick, and 
working other miracles among the Gentiles. 
After long and painful travels, attended with 
different degrees of success in different 
places, he returned to Cyprus, his native 
country, where he suffered martyrdom in the 
following manner: certain Jews coming from 
Syria and Salamis, where Barnabas was then 
preaching the gospel, being highly exasper- 
ated at his extraordinary success, fell upon 
him as he was disputing in the synagogue, 
dragged him out, and after the most inhuman 
tortures, stoned him to death. His kinsman, 
John Mark, who wasa spectator of this bar- 
barous action, privately interred his body in 
a cave; where it remained till the time of 
the emperor Zeno, in the year of Christ 485, 
when it was discovered, with St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, in Hebrew, written with his own 
hand, lying on his breast. 


TIMOTHY. 


This great asserter of the cause of Christ 
was a disciple of St. Paul, and born at 
Lystra in Lycaonia. His father was a Gen- 
tile, but his mother was a Jewess. Her 
name was Hunice, and that of his grand- 
mother Lois. These particulars are taken 
notice of, because St. Paul commends their 
piety, and the good education which they had 
given Timothy. 

When St. Paul came to Derbe and Lystra, 
about the yearof Christ 51 or 52, the breth- 
ren gave such an advantageous testimony of 
the merit and good disposition of Timothy, 
_that the apostle took him with him, in order 
to assist him in propagating the doctrine of 
his great Lord and Master. Timothy applied 
himself to labor with St. Paul in the busi- 
ness of the gospel, and did him very impor- 
tant services, through the whole course of 
his preaching, St. Paul calls him not only 
h’s dearly heloved son, but also his brother, 
the companion of his labors, and a man of 
God. 

This holy disciple accompanied St. Paul 
to Macedonia, to Philippi, to Thessalonica, 
to Berzea; and when the apostle went from 
Berzea, he left Timothy and Silas there, to 
confirm the converts. When he came to 
Athens, he sent for Timothy to come thither 
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to him: and when he was come, and had 
given him an account of the churches of 
Macedonia, St. Paul sent him back to Thes- 
salonica, whence he afterward returned with 
Silas, and came to St. Paul at Corinth. 
There he continued with him for some time, 
and the apostle mentions him with Silas, at 
the beginning of the two Hpistles which he 
then wrote to the Thessalonians. 

Some years after this, St. Paul sent Timo- 
thy and Erastus into Macedonia; and gave 
Timothy orders to call at Corinth, to refresh 
the minds of the Corinthians with regard to 
the truths which he had inculeated in them. 
Some time after, writing to the same Corin- 
thians, he recommends them to take care of 
Timothy, and send him back in peace ; after 
which Timothy returned to St. Paul into 
Asia, who there staid for him. They went 
together into Macedonia; and the apostle 
puts Timothy’s name with his own before the 
second Hpistle to the Corinthians, which he 
wrote to them from Macedonia, about the 
middle of the year of Christ 57. And he 
sends his recommendations to the Romans in 
the letter which he wrote from Corinth the 
same year. 

When St. Paul returned from Rome, in 
64, he left Timothy at Ephesus to take care | 
of that church, of which he was the first 
bishop, as he is recognized by the council of 
Chalcedon. St. Paul wrote to him from 
Macedonia the first of the two letters which 
are addressed to him. He recommends him 
to be more moderate in his austerities, and 
to drink a little wine, because of the weak- 
ness of his stomach, and his frequent infirmi- 
ties. After the apostle came to Rome in the 
year 65, being then very near his death, he 
wrote to him his second letter, which is full 
of marks of kindness and tenderness for this 
his dear disciple ; and which is justly looked 
upon as the last will of St. Paul. He desires 
him to come to Rome to him before winter, 
and bring with him several things which he 
had left at Troas. If Timothy went to Rome, 
as it is probable he did, he must have been 
an eyewitness of the martyrdom of Paul, 
which happened in the year of Christ 68. 

After Timothy had visited Paul at Rome, 
he returned to Ephesus, where he continued 
to govern the church as its bishop, without 
the least interruption, for a considerable time, 
till at length he fell a victim to the malice 
of the pagans, who were his most inveterate 
enemies. These heathen made a_ great 
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feast, in the celebration of which they carried 
in procession the images of their idols, being 
all masked, and armed with clubs and other 
offensive weapons. Timothy, seeing the 
procession, was so irritated at their idolatry 
‘and superstition, that he rushed in among 
them in order to stop their proceedings ; 
upon which they immediately fell upon him, 
and, with their clubs, beat him in so unmer- 
ciful a manner that he soon expired. They 
left the body on the spot where they had 
murdered him, which was removed thence by 
some of his disciples, and decently interred 
on the top of a mountain at a small 
distance from the city. The Greeks com- 
memorate his martyrdom on the 22d of 
January, the day on which it is supposed he 
gave up his life in defence of the doctrine 
he had long labored to propagate ; and dur- 
ing which time he had brought over great 
numbers of people to embrace the truth of 
the Christian religion. ' 


TITUS. 


Titus was a native of Greece, and a Gen- 
tile by birth; but was converted to the 
Christian faith by the apostle Paul, who, in 
consequence of his strict adherence to the 
doctrine of Christ, calls him his son. St. 
Jerome tells us that he was St. Paul’s in- 
terpreter; and that, probably, because he 
might write what Paul dictated, or translate 
into Greek what he had written in Latin. 

Soon after the conversion of Titus, the 
apostle Paul took him with him to Jeru- 
salem ; which was at the time when he went 
’ thither about deciding the dispute then in 
agitation relative to the converted Gentiles 
being made subject to the ceremonies of the 
Mosaic law. On their arrival there, some 
of the people were desirous that Titus should 
be circumcised ; but this was not only re- 
fused by Titus, but totally objected to by 
Paul. 

After this controversy was ended at Jeru- 
salem, Paul sent Titus thence to Corinth, 
in order to adjust some disputes which had 
taken place in the church of that city. Ti- 
tus was received by the people with the 
greatest marks of respect; and, from the 
various discourses he preached on the occa- 
sion, was so successful as effectually to 
discharge the business on which he was 
sent. 

After staying some time at Corinth, Titus 
went thence into Macedonia, in order to 
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inform Paul of the state of the church in 
that city. Paul was well pleased with the 
account he gave, and the success of his em- 
bassy ; and intending himself to go to Cor- 
inth, desired Titus to return thither, to make 
some necessary preparations previous to his 
departure for that city. Titus readily un- 
dertook the journey, and immediately set 
off, carrying with him St. Paul’s second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Titus was made bishop of the island of 
Crete, about the sixty-third year after Christ, 
when St. Paul was obliged to quit that 
island, in order to take care of the other 
churches. The following year, Paul wrote 
him to desire, that as soon as he should have 
sent Tychicus to him for supplying his place 
in Crete, he would come to him at Nicopo- 
lis, in Epirus, where the apostle intended to 
pass his winter. 

The subject of this epistle is to represent 
to Titus what are the qualities that a bishop 
should be endued with. As the principal 
function which Titus was to exercise in the 
isle of Crete was to ordain priests and bishops, 
it was highly incumbent on him to make a 
discreet choice. The apostle also gives him 
a sketch of the advice and instructions which 
he was to propound to all sorts of persons : 
to the aged, both men and women ; to young 
people of each sex; to slaves or servants. 
He exhorts him to keep a strict eye over the 
Cretans ; and to reprove them with severity, 
as being a people addicted to lying, wicked- 
ness, idleness, and gluttony. And, as many 
Jews were in the churches of Crete, he ex- 
horts Titus to oppose their vain traditions 
and Jewish fables; and at the same time to 
show them that the observation of the law” 
ceremonies is no longer necessary ; that the 
distinction of meat is abolished ; and that 
every thing is pure and clean to those that are 
so themselves. He puts him in mind of ex- 
horting the faithful to be obedient to tempo- 
ral power ; to avoid disputes, quarrels, and 
slander ; to apply themselves to honest eall- 
ings, and to shun the company of a heretic, 
after the first and second admonition. 

Titus was deputed to preach the gospel in 
Dalmatia, where he was situated when the 
apostle wrote his second Epistle to Timothy. 
He afterward returned into Orete, from 
which it is said he propagated the gospel 
into the neighboring islands. He died at 
the age of ninety-four, and was buried in 
Crete. The Greeks keep his festival on the 
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— 25th of August, and the Latins on the 4th 
of January. , 


JOHN MARK. 


John Mark, cousin to St. Barnabas, and 
a disciple of his, was the son of a Christian 
woman named Mary, who had a house in 
Jerusalem, where the apostles and the 
_ faithful generally used to meet. Here they 
were at prayers in the night, when St. 
Peter, who was delivered out of prison by 
the angel, came and knocked at the door; 
and in this house the celebrated church of 
Sion was said to have been afterward estab- 
lished. 

John Mark, whom some very improperly 
confound with the Evangelist St. Mark, 


adhered to St. Paul and St. Barnabas, and | 


followed them in their return to Antioch. 
He continued in their company and service 
till they came to Perga, in Pampbylia ; 
but then, seeing that they were undertak- 
ing a longer journey, he left them and 
returned to Jerusalem. This happened in 
the year 45 of the common era, 

Some’ years after, that is to say in the 
year 51, Paul and Barnabas preparing to 
return into Asia, in order to visit the 
churches whieh they had formed there, the 
latter was of opinion that John should ac- 
company them in this journey: but Paul 
would not consent to it ; upon which occasion 
these two apostles separated. Paul went to 
Asia, and Barnabas with John Mark to the 
Isle of Cyprus. What John Mark did after 
this journey we do not know, till we’ find 
him at Rome in the year 63, performing 
- signal services for St. Paul during his im- 
prisonment. 

The apostle speaks advantageously of him 
in his epistle to the Colossians: ‘* Marcus, 
sister’s son to Barnabas, saluteth you. If 
he cometh unto you, receive him.” He 
makes mention of him again in his Hpistle 
to Philemon, written in the year 63, at 
which time he was with St. Paul at Rome; 
but in the year 65 he was with Timothy 
in Asia. And St. Paul, writing to Timothy, 
desires him to bring Marcus to Rome, add- 
ing that he was useful to him for the minis- 
try of the gospel. 

In the Greek and Latin churches, the 
festival of John Mark is kept on the 27th 
of September. Some say that he was 
bishop of Biblis, in Phoenicia. The Greeks 
give him the title of apostle, and say that 
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the sick were cured by his shadow only. It 
is very probable that he died at Ephesus, 
where his tomb was very much celebrated 
and resorted to. He is sometimes called 
simply John, or Mark. The year of his 
death we are strangers to, and shall not 
collect all that is said of him in apocryphal 
and uncertain authors. 


CLEMENT. 


Clement is mentioned by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Philippians, where the apostle 
says that Clement’s name is written in the 
book of life. The generality of the fathers 
and other interpreters make no question but 
that this is the same Clement who succeeded 
St. Paul, after Linus and Anaclet, in the 
government of the church of Rome; and this 
seems to be intimated when, in the office for 
St. Clement’s day, that church appoints this 
part of the Epistle to the Philippians to be 
read. 

We find several things relating to Clement’s 
life in the recognitions and constitutions 
called apostolic; but as those works are 
not all looked upon as authentic, though 
there may be truths in some of them derived 
from the tradition of the first ages, little 
stress is to be laid upon their testimony. St. 
Chrysostom thinks that Clement, mentioned 
by St. Paul in his Hpistle to the Philippians, 
was one of the apostle’s constant fellow- 
travellers. Irenaeus, Origin, Clemens of 
Alexandria, and others of the: ancients, as- 
sert that Clement was a disciple of the apos- 
tles; that he had seen them and heard their 
instructions. St. Epiphanius, Jerome, Ru- 
finus, Bede, and some others, were of opinion, 
that as the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul 
could not be continually at Rome, by reason 
of the frequent journeys which they were 
obliged to make to other places, and it was 
not proper that the city of Rome should be 
without a bishop, there was a necessity to 
supply the want of them by establishing 
Linus, Anaclet, and Clement, there. ‘T'he 
constitutions inform us that Linus was or- 
dained by St. Paul; Tertullian and Epipha- 
nius say that St. Peter ordained Clement. 
Rufinus tells us that this apostle chose St. 
Clement for his successor. But Epiphanius 
believes, that after he had been made bishop 
of Rome by St. Peter, he refused to exercise 
his office till, after the death of Linus and 
Anaclet, he was obliged to take upon him 
the care of the church; and this is the 
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ost generally-received opinion. St. Peter’s 
immediate successor was Linus; Linus was 
succeeded by Anaclet, and Anaclet by Clem- 
ent, in the year of Christ 91, which was 
the tenth of the reign of Domitian. 

During his government over the church 
of Rome, that of Corinth was disturbed by a 
spirit of division, upon which Clement wrote 
a letter to the Corinthians, which is still 
extant, and was so much esteemed by the 
ancients that they read it publicly in many 
churches, and some have been inclined to 
range it among the canonical writings. 

In what manner Clement conducted him- 
self, and how he escaped the general persecu- 
tion under the emperor Domitian, we have 
not any certain accounts; but we are very 
well assured that he lived to the third year 
of the emperor Trajan, which is the hun- 
dredth of the Christian era. His festival 
is set down by Bede, and all the Latin 
martyrologists, on the 23d of November, and 
the Greeks honor him on the 24th and 25th 


of the same month. Rufinus and Pope 
Zozimus give him the title of martyr ; and 
the Roman church, in its canon, places him 
among the saints who have sacrificed their 
lives in the cause of Christ. 

Thus have we given the most ample ac- 
count of the followers of the blessed Jesus, 
the persons who spread, and caused to be 
spread, the light of the gospel over the 
whole world, removed the veil of ignorance 
and superstition drawn over the kingdoms 
of the earth, and taught us the method of 
attaining eternal happiness in the courts of 
the New Jerusalem. 

May we all follow their glorious examples ! 
May we imitate their faith, their piety, their 
charity, and their love! Then shall we 
‘pass through things temporal in such a 
manner that we shall finally gain the things 
eternal,’ and, through the merits of an~ 
all-perfect Redeemer, be admitted as wor- 
thy guests at the marriage-supper of the 
Lamb. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


NOTICE OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 


Tue sure word of prophecy has unfolded 
many a desolation which has come upon the 
earth ; but while it thus reveals the operation, 
in some of its bearings, of the ‘‘ mystery of 
iniquity,”’ it forms itself a part of the ‘‘ mys- 
tery of godliness :”’ and it 1s no less the testi- 
mony of Jesus, because it shows, as far as 
earthly ruins can reveal, the progress and 
the issue of the dominion of ‘other lords” 
over the hearts of the children of men. The 
sins of men have caused, and the cruelty of 
men has effected, the dire desolations which 
the word of God foretold. Signs and tokens 
of his judgments there indeed have been, yet 
they are never to be found but where iniquity 
first prevailed. And though all other warn- 
ings were to fail, the sight of his past judg- 
ments and the sounding of those that are to 
come, might teach the unrepenting and 
unconverted sinner to give heed to the 
threatenings of his word, and to the terrors 
of the Lord, and to try his ways and turn 


unto God while space for repentance may be 
found, ere, as death leaves him, judgment 
shall find him. And may not the desolations 
which God has wrought upon the earth, and 
that accredit his word, wherein life and 
immortality are brought to light, teach the 
man whose God is the world, to cease to 
account it worthy of his worship and of his 
love, and to abjure that ‘‘covetousness which 
is idolatry,”’ till the idol of mammon in the 
temple within shall fall, as fell the image of 
Dagon before the ark of the Lord in which 
‘the testimony ”” was kept? 

But naming, as millions do, the name 
of Christ without departing from iniquity, 
there is another warning voice that may 
come more closely to them all. And it is 
not only from the desolate regions where 
heathen dwelt, which show how holy men 
of old spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost; but also from the ruins of 
some of the cities where churches were formed 
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by apostles, and where the religion of Jesus 
once existed in its purity, that all may learn 
to know that God is no respecter of persons, 
and that he will by no means clear the 
guilty. ‘‘ He that hath an ear let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.’’ 

What church could rightfully claim or 
ever seek a higher title than that which is 
given in Scripture to the seven churches of 
Asia, the angels of which were the seven 
stars in the right hand of Him who is the 
first and the last—of Him that liveth 
and was dead, and is alive forevermore, and 
that hath the keys of hell and of death; 
and which themselves were the seven golden 
candlesticks in the midst of which he walked ? 
And who that hath an ear to hear may not 
humbly hear and greatly profit by what the 
Spirit said unto them? (Rev. ii. and iii.) 

The Cuurcu or Hpuuzsus, after a com- 
mendation of their first works, to which they 
were commanded to return, were accused of 
having left their first love, and threatened 
with the removal of their candlestick out of 
its place, except they should repent. (Ch. 
ii. 5.) Ephesus is situated nearly fifty 
miles south of Smyrna. It was the metrop- 
olis of Lydia, and a great and opulent city, 
and (according to Strabo) the greatest 
emporium of Asia Minor. It was chiefly 
famous for the temple of Diana, ‘‘ whom all 
Asia worshipped,’? which was adorned with 
127 columns of Parian marble, each of a 
single shaft, and sixty feet high, and which 
formed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. The remains of its magnificent 
theatre, in which it is said that twenty 
thousand people could ‘easily have been 
seated, are yet to be seen. ‘(Acts xix. 29.) 
But ‘‘afew heaps. of stones, and some 
miserable mud cottages, occasionally tenant- 
ed by Turks, without one Christian residing 
there,* are all the remains of ancient 
Ephesus.’’ It is, as described by different 
travellers, a solemn and most forlorn spot. 
The Hpistle to the Ephesians is read through- 
out the world ; but there is none in Ephesus 
to read it now. They left their first love, 
they returned not to their first works. Their 
candlestick has been removed out of its 
place, and the great city of Ephesus is no 
more. 

The Caurcu or Smyrna was approved 
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of as ‘rich,’ and no judgment was de- 
nounced against it. They were warned of 
a tribulation of ten days, (the ten years’ 
persecution by Diocletian), and were enjoined 
to be faithful unto death, and they would 
receive a crown of life. (Ch. ii. 8-11.) 
And, unlike to the fate of the more famous 
city of Ephesus, Smyrna is still a large city, 
containing nearly one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand inhabitants, with segeral Greek 
churches, and an English and other Chris- 
tian ministers have resided in it. The light 
has indeed become dim, but the candlestick 
has not been wholly removed out of its 
place. 

The Cuurcu or Pergamos.is commended 
for holding fast the name of the Lord, and 
not denying his faith, during a time of per- 
secution, and in the midst of a wicked city. 
But there were some in it who held doc- 
trines and did deeds which the Lord hated 
Against them he was to fight with the sword 
of his mouth; and all were called to repent. 
But it is not said, as of Ephesus, that their 
candlestick would be removed out of its 
place. (Ch. ii. 12-16.) This city, the 
capital of Hellespontic Mysia, was situated 
on the right bank of the river Caicus, nearly 
sixty-four miles to the north of Smyrna. 
Its ancient consideration may be inferred 
from its possessing a library of two hundred 
thousand volumes, which Anthony and Cle- 
opatra transferred to Alexandria. It is 
also noted as the birthplace of the physician 
Galen. It still, in its decline, retains some 
part of its ancient importance ; and, under 
the name of Bergamo, contains a population 
which Mr. Macfarlane estimates at fourteen 
thousand, of which there are about three thou- 
sand Greeks, three hundred Armenians, 
and not quite three hundred Jews; the rest 
are Turks. The town consists of small and 
mean wooden houses, among which appear 
the remains of early Christian churches, 
showing, ‘‘ like vast fortresses amid barracks | 
of wood.” 

In the Cuurcu or Tuyatrra, like that 
of Pergamos, some tares were soon mingled 
with the wheat. He who hath eyes like unto 
a flame of fire discerneth both. Yet, hap- 
pily for the souls of the people, more than 
for the safety of the city, the general char- 
acter of that church, as it then existed, is 
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* Arundel’s Visit to the Seven Churches of 
Asia, p. 27. Rev. Pliny Fisk’s Visit to the Seven 


Churches, as recorded in Bond’s Memoir of this 
American Missionary. 
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thus described: ‘I know thy works, and 
charity, and service, and faith, and thy 
patience, and thy works; and the last to 
be more than the first.”’ (Ch. ii 19.) But 
against those, for such there were among 
them, who had committed fornication and 
eaten things sacrificed unto idols, to whom 
the Lord gave space to repent of their forni- 
cation, and they repented not, great tribula- 
tion was d@nounced; and to every one of 
them was to be given according to their 
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works. These, thus warned while on earth 
in vain, have long since passed, where all 
are daily hastening, to the place where no 
repentance can be found and no work be 
done. ‘‘ But unto the rest in Thyatira (as 
many as have not known the depths of 
Satan) I will put upon you, saith the Lord, 
none other burden.” (Ver. 24.) There 
|were those in Thyatira who could save a 
city. It still exists, while greater cities 
have fallen. Mr. Hartley, who visited it 


on 


PERGAMOS, 


in 1826, describes it as ‘‘embosomed in 
cypresses and poplars. The Greeks are 
said to occupy three hundred houses, and 
the Armenians thirty. Each of them has a 
church.”’ 

The Cuurcu or Sarpis differed from 
those of Pergamos and Thyatira. They 
had not denied the faith, but the Lord had 
afew things against them, for there were 
some eyil doers among them, and on those, 
if they repented not, judgment was to rest 
But in Sardis, great though the city was, 


and founded though the church had been by 
an apostle, there were only a few names 
which had not defiled their garments. And 
to that church the: Spirit said, ‘I know thy 
works, that thou hast a name that thou 
livest, and art dead.”’ But the Lord is 
long-suffering, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance. And the church of Sardis was thus 
warned : ‘* Be watchful and strengthen the 
things which remain, that are ready to die; 
for I have not found thy works perfect before 
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God. Remember, therefore, how thou hast 
received and heard, and hold fast and repent. 
If therefore thou shalt not watch, I will 
come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee.”’ 
(Ch. iii. 2, 3.) 

Sardis, ‘whose ruins now bear the modified 
name of Sart, is situated about sixty miles 
north-north-west from Ephesus, at the foot of 
Mount Timolus, and on the River Pactolus, 
so renowned for its fabled golden sands. 
This great and ancient city was the capital 
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of the kingdom of Lydia, whose monarch, 
Croesus, when defeated in the plain before 
this city of Cyrus, was master of all the 
nations within the River Halys. This domin- 
ion then passed to the Persians, and Sardis 
became the residence of the satrap to whom 
the government was committed ; and being 
at this time one of the most splendid and 
opulent cities of the Hast, was the chosen 
resort of the, Persian kings when in this 
part of theirempire. It surrendered quietly 
to Alexander, after he had defeated the 
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SARDIS. 


Persians. in the battle of the Granicus. 
Sardis continued a great city under the Ro- 
mans, until the terrible earthquake which 
happened in the time of Tiberius. It was, 
however, rebuilt by order of that emperor : 
but subsequent calamities of the same de- 
scription, with the ravages and spoliations 
of the Goths, Saracens, and Turks, have 


made it an utter desolation, reducing it to 
little better than a heap of ruins, in which, 
neyertheless, some remains of its ancient 
splendor may be detected. 

‘And to the angel of the Crurcn IN 
PHILADELPHIA write,* These things saith 
He that is holy, He that is true, He that 
hath the key of David, He that openeth 


* Allah-Shehr, the ancient Philadelphia, was 
founded two hundred years B.C., by Attalus Phil- 
adelphus, a walled city of Asia Minor, at the N.E. 
base of Mount Timolus, eighty-three miles E. of 
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Smyrna. Population estimated 15,000. It is a 
Greek archbishop’s see, has numerous remains of 
antiquity, five Christian churches, and an active 
trade. — Lippincott’s Gaz. AN top 
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and no man shutteth, and shutteth and no 
man openeth : —I know thy works : behold, 
I have set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it; for thou hast a little 
strength, and hast kept my word, and hast 
not denied my name. Because thou hast 
kept the word of my patience, I also will 
keep thee from the hour of temptation, 
which shall come upon all the world.” (Ch. 
iii. 9, 10.) The promises of the Lord are 


ili. 
us sure as his threatenings. Philadelphia 
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alone long withstood the power of the Turks, 
and in the words of Gibbon, “at length 
capitulated with the proudest of the Otto- 
mans. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia,” he adds, ‘‘ Philadelphia 
is still erect : a column in a scene of ruins.” 
(Ch. 64.) ‘It is indeed an ‘interesting 
circumstance,’ says Mr. Hartley, ‘to find 
Christianity more flourishing here than in 
many other parts of the Turkish empire : 
there is still a numerous Christian popula- 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


tion; they occupy 800 houses. Divine 
service is performed every Sunday in five 
churches.” Nor is it less interesting in 
these eventful times, and notwithstanding 
the general degeneracy of the Greek church, 
to learn that the present bishop of Phila- 
delphia accounts ‘‘the Bible the only foun- 
dation of all religious belief ;” and that he 
admits that ‘‘ abuses have entered into the 
church, which former ages might endure, 
but the present must put them down.” It 


may well be added, as stated by Mr. Hart- 
ley, ‘‘ The circumstance that Philadelphia 
is now called Allah-Shehr, the city of God, 
when viewed in connection with the promises 
made to that church, and especially with 
that of writing the name of the city of God 
upon its faithful members, is, to say the 
least, a singular concurrence.” From 
the prevailing iniquities of men many a 
sign has been given how terrible are the 


judgments of God. But from the fidelity 
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of the church in Philadelphia of old in|else fell around it, “stood erect,” our 


keeping his word, a name and memorial of | enemies themselves being judges, ‘‘ a column 
his faithfulness has been left on earth, while|in a scene of ruins.”’ 


the higher glories promised to those that 


‘* And unto the angel of the Cuurcu of 


overcame, shall be ratified in heaven; and|the Laoprcvans write, These things saith 
toward them, but not them only, shall the|the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, the 
glorified Redeemer confirm the truth of his| beginning of the creation of God ; I know 
blessed words, ‘‘ Him that overcometh will thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
I make a pillar in the temple of my God ;”’|hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. So 
even as assuredly as Philadelphia, when all! then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 


LAODICEA. 


eold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth. Because thou sayest, I am rich 
and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing; and knowest not that thou art 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked: I counsel thee to buy 
of me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest 
be rich; and white raiment, that thou 
mayest be clothed, and that the shame of 
thy nakedness do not appear; and anoint 
thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayest 


see.’ (Rev. iii. 14, &c.) All the other 
churches were found worthy of some com- 
mendation, and there was some blessing in 
them all. The church of Ephesus had 
labored and not fainted, though she had 
forsaken her first love; and the threatened 
punishment, except she repented, was the 
removal of her candlestick out of its place. 
A faithless and wicked few polluted the 
churches of Pergamos and Thyatira by their 
doctrines or by their lives; but the body 
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was sound, and the churches had a portion 
in Christ. Even in Sardis, though it was 
dead, there was life in a few who had not 
defiled their garments; ‘‘and they shall 
walk with me in white, said the Lord, for 
they are worthy.” 

But in what the Spirit said to the church 
in Laodicea, there was not one word of ap- 
proval ; it was lukewarm without exception, 
and therefore it was wholly loathed. The 
religion of Jesus had become to them as an 
ordinary matter. They would attend to 
it just as they did to other things which 
they loved as well. The sacrifice of the 
Son of God upon the cross was nothing 
thought of more than a common gift by 
man They were not constrained by the 
love of Christ more than by other feelings. 
They could repeat the words of the first 
great commandment of the law, and of the 
second, that is like unto it; but they showed 
no sign that the one or the other was truly 
a law to them. There was no Dorcas among 
them, who, out of pure Christian love, 
made clothes for the poor. There was no 
Philemon, to whom it could be said, ‘‘ The 
church in the house,’’ and who could look 
on a servant as ‘‘a brother beloved.” 
There was no servant who looked to the eye 
of his Father in heaven more than to that of 
his master on earth, and to the recompense 
of eternal reward more than to the hireling 
wages of a day; and who, by showing all 
good fidelity, sought to adorn the doctrine 
of God his Saviour in all things. There 
was nothing done, as every thing should be, 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men. 
The power of the world to come, and of 
that which now is, hung, as it were, even 
balanced in their minds; each had_ its 
separate influence and weight, even to a 
scruple; and they were kept distinct, as 
if there should never be any interference 
between them, or as if they were to hang 
In separate scales. : 

This was given unto the world, and that 
unto God, as if these Christian men had 
been full of the faith, that the revealed will 
of the Most High had no title to. a supreme 
ascendency over them, that all ‘the deeds 
done in the body would never be brought 
into judgment, and that lukewarmness was 
requital enough for redeeming love. Their 
only dread seemed to be lest they should 
be righteous overmuch. And for fear of 
that, which would have been inconsistent 
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with their character, though not with their 
profession, they disregarded the words of 
one who was wiser than Solomon, and who 
had laid down his life for their sakes: they 
did not strive to enter in at the strait gate ; 
to be perfect was no purpose of theirs ; 
there was no fight in their faith, no running 
in their race, no wrestling in their warfare, 
no victory in their work. Yet they could 
show a goodly form or framework of religion, 
on which they had raised many a high hope. 

They trusted to redemption through 
Christ, while they were not redeemed from 
sin, nor actuated by the love of God. They 
used the means of grace, but neglected the 
end for which that grace had appeared. 
They were rich, they thought, and increased 
with goods, and had need of nothing But 
they wanted zeal; and all they had was 
nothing worth. Whatever they vainly 
imagined themselves to be, the Spirit knew 
them truly, and told them what they were, 
even wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked. ‘They had done no 
evil, they thought, but they did little good. 
And they neither felt nor lived as if they 
knew that whatsoever is not of faith is sin. 
Their lukewarmness was worse, for it rendered 
their state more hopeless than if they had 
been cold. For sooner would a man in 
Sardis have felt that the chill of death was 
upon him, and have eried out for life, and 
called -to the physician, than would a man 
of Laodicea, who could calmly count his 
even pulse, and think his life secure, while 
death was preying on his vitals. The char- 
acter of lukewarm Christians, a self-con- 
tradicting name, is the same in every age. 
Such was the church of the Laodiceans. 
But what is that city now, or how is it 
changed from what it was ? 

Laodicea was the metropolis of the 
Greater Phrygia; and, as heathen writers 
attest, it was an extensive and very cele- 
brated city. Instead of then verging to its 
decline, it arose to its greatest eminence only 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 
“Tt was the mother-church of sixteen 
bishoprics.”” Its three theatres, and the 
immense circus, which was capable of con- 
taining upward of thirty thousand spectators, 
the spacious remains of which (with other 
ruins buried under ruins) are yet to be 
seen, give proof of the: greatness of its 
ancient wealth and population, and indicate 
too strongly, that in that city where Chris- 
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tians were rebuked without exception for 
their lukewarmness, there were multitudes 
-who were lovers of pleasure more than lovers 
of God. The amphitheatre was built after 
the Apocalypse was written, and the warn- 
ing of the Spirit had been given to the 
church of the Laodiczeans to be zealous and 
repent ; but whatever they there may have 
heard or beheld, their hearts would neither 
have been quickened to a renewed zeal for 
the service and glory of God, nor turned to 
a deeper sorrow for sin, and to a repentance 
not to be repented of. But the fate of 
Laodiczea, though apposite, has been no less 
marked than that of Philadelphia. There 
are no sights of grandeur nor scenes of 
temptation around it now. Its own tragedy 
may be briefly told. It was lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot; and therefore it was 
loathsome in the sight of God. It was 
loved, and rebuked, and chastened in vain. 
And it has been blotted from the world. It 
is now as desolate as its inhabitants were 
destitute of the fear and love of God, and 
as the church of the Laodiczeans was devoid 
of true faith in the Saviour, and zeal in his 
service. It is, as described in his Travels 
by Dr. Smith, ‘utterly desolated, and 
without any inhabitant, except wolves, and 
jackals, and foxes.” It can boast of no 
human inhabitant, except occasionally when 
wandering Turkomans pitch their tents in 
its spacious amphitheatre. The “finest 
sculptured fragments”’ are to be seen at a 
considerable depth, in excavations which 
have been made among the ruins. (Arun- 
del’s Travels, p. 85.) And Col. Leake 
observes, ‘“‘ There are few ancient cities 
more likely than Laodiczea to preserve many 
curious remains of antiquity beneath the sur- 
face of the soil; its opulence, and the earth- 
quakes to which it was subject, rendering it 
probable that valuable works of art were 
often there buried beneath the ruins of the 
public and private edifices.” A fearful 
significancy is thus given to the terrific denun- 
ciation, ‘‘ Because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out 
of my mouth.” 

‘< He that hath ears to hear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.”’ 
The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. ach church, and each indi- 
vidual therein, was weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary, according to their works. 
Each was approved of according to its char- 
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acter, or rebuked and warned according to 
its deeds. Was the church itself pure, the 
diseased members alone were to be cut off. 
Was the church itself dead, yet the few 
names in which there was life were all written 
before God, and not one of those who over- 
came would be blotted out of the book of 
life. All the seven churches were severally 
exhorted “by the Spirit according to their 
need. ‘The faith delivered to the saints was 
preached unto them all; and all, as Christian 
churches, possessed the means of salvation. 
The Son of man walked in the midst of them, | 
beholding those who were and those who 
were not his. 

By the preaching of the gospel, and by 
the written word, every man in each of the 
churches was warned, and every man was 
taught in all wisdom, that every man might 
be presented perfect in Christ Jesus. And 
in what the Spirit said unto each and all of 
the churches which he that hath ears to hear 
was commanded to hear, the promise of ever- 
lasting blessedness, under a variety of the 
most glorious representations, was given, 
without exception, restriction, or reservation, 
to him that overcometh. The language of 
love, as well as of remonstrance and rebuke, 
was urged even on the lukewarm Laodiczeans. 
And if any Christian fell, it was from his 
own resistance and quenching of the Spirit ; 
from his choosing other lords than Jesus to 
have dominion over him ; from his lukewarm- 
ness, deadness, and virtual denial of the 
faith ; and from his own wilful rejection of 
freely-offered and dearly-purchased grace, 
sufficient, if sought, and cherished, and 
zealously used, to have enabled him to over- 
come and triumph in that warfare against 
spiritual wickedness to which Christ hath 
called his disciples; and in which, as the: 
finisher of their faith, he is able to make the 
Christian more than conqueror. 

But if such, as the Spirit described them 
and knew them to be, were the churches and 
Christians then, what are the churches and 
what are Christians now? Or rather, we 
would ask of the reader, what is your own 
hope toward God, and what the work of your 
faith? If, while Christianity was in its 
prime, and when its divine truths had scarce- 
ly ceased to reach the ears of believers from 
the lips of apostles, on whose heads the Spirit 
had visibly descended, and cloven tongues, 
like as of fire, had sat ; if, even at that time, 
one of the seven churches of Asia had already 
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departed from its first love; if two others 
were partially polluted by the errors in 
doctrine, and evils in the practice, of some 
of their members; if another had only 
a few names that were worthy, and yet 
another none; and if they who formed the 
last and worst of these thought themselves 
rich and increased with goods, and that they 
had need of nothing; and knew not that, 
being lukewarm, they were wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked ; 
have you an ear to hear or a heart to under- 
stand such knowledge? and do you, profess- 
ing yourself a Christian, as they also did, see 
no cause or warning here to question and 
examine yourself, even as the same Spirit 
would search and try you, of your works, 
and charity, and service, and faith, and 
patience ? 

What is your labor of love, or wherein do 
you labor at all for His name’s sake by 
whose name you are called? What trials 
does your faith patiently endure? what 
temptations does it triumphantly overcome ? 
Is Christ in you the hope of glory, and is 
yon heart purified through that blessed hope ? 

o a church we trust you belong; but whose 
is the kingdom within you ? What principles 
ever actuate you which Christ and his 
apostles taught’? Where, in your affections 
and life, are the fruits of the Spirit — love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, meekness, temperance ? Turn the 
precepts of the gospel into questions, and ask 
thus what the Spirit would say unto you, as 
he said unto the churches. 

What the Spirit said unto primitive and 
apostolic churches, over which ‘‘ the beloved 
disciple ”’ personally presided, may suffice to 
prove that none who have left their first love, 
if ever they have truly felt the love of Jesus 
—that none who are guilty of seducing 
others into sin and uncleanness — that none 
who have a name that they live, and are dead 
—and that none who are lukewarm — are 
worthy members of any Christian communion ; 
and that while such they continue, no 
Christian communion can be profitable to 
them. But unto them is ‘ space to repent ”’ 
given. And to them the word and Spirit 
speak in entreaties, encouragements, exhorta- 
tions, and warnings, that they may turn from 
their sins to the Saviour, and that they may 
live and not die. But were there one name 
in Sodom, or a few in Sardis, that are the 
Lord’s, he knows and names them every 
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one ; and precious in his sight is the death 
of his saints. Some, on the other hand, may | 
be sunk into the depths of Satan, though in 
outward fellowship with a church, were such 
to be found, as pure as once was that of 
Thyatira. Whatever, therefore, the profes- 
sion of your faith may be, seek the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness ; that kingdom 
which is righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost, and that righteousness 
which is through faith in Christ, who gave 
himself for the church, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it. And whatever dangers may 
then encompass you around, fear not — only 
helieve ; all things are possible to him that 
believeth. . 

It was by keeping the word of the Lord, 
and not denying his faith, by hearing what 
the Spirit said, that the church of Philadel- 
phia held fast what they had, and no man 
took their crown, though situated directly 
between the church of Lacdiceea, which was 
lukewarm, and Sardis, which was dead. 
And dead as Sardis was, the Lord had a few 
nemes in it which had not defiled their gar- 
ments— Christians, worthy of the name, 
who lived, as you yourself should ever live, 
in the faith of the Lord Jesus — dead unto 
sin, and alive unto righteousness ; while all 
around them, though naming the name of 
Jesus, were dead in trespasses and sins. Try 
your faith by its fruits; judge yourself that 
you be not judged ; examine yourself whether 
you be in the faith ; prove your own self; and 
with the whole counsel of God, as revealed 
in the gospel, open to your view, let the rule 
of your self-scrutiny.be what the Spirit said 
unto the churches. 

Many prophecies remain which are not 
here noticed. But were any gainsayers to 
ask for more obvious facts and some demon- 
stration of the truth of prophecy, which 
your own ears might hear and your eyes see, 
you have only to hear how they speak evil 
of the things that they understand not— 
how they speak great swelling words of 
vanity to allure others, promising them liber- 
ty while they themselves are the children of 
corruption ; you have only to look on these 
scoffers, and mockers, and false teachers, 
who have come in the last times; who walk 
after their own lusts, who despise govern- 
ment, who are presumptuous and self-willed, 
and who foanr out their own shame, to hear 
and to see the loud and living witnesses of 
the truth of God’s holy and unerring word. 
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(2 Pet. iii. 3; Jude 13.) Such have been, 
and such are, the enemies of the Christian 
faith. Yet it calls them from darkness to 
light, and from death to life. Turn ye, turn 
ye: why, it asks of these boasters of reason, 
why will ye die? 

Tf you have seen any wonderful things 
out of the law of the Lord, and have looked, 
though from afar off, on the judgments of 
God that have come upon the earth, lay not 
aside the thought of these things when you 
lay down this book. Treat them not as if 
they were an idle tale, or as if you yourself 
were not to be a witness— and more than a 
witness —of a far greater judgment, which 
shall be brought nigh unto you, and shall be 
your own. 

If, in traversing some of the plainest 
paths of the field of prophecy, you have been 
led by a way which you knew not of before, 
let that path lead you to the well of living 
waters, which springeth up into everlasting 
life to every one that thirsts after it and 
drinks. Let the words of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ be to you this well- 
spring of the Christian life. Let the word 
of God enlighten your eyes, and it will also 
rejoice your heart. Search the Scriptures ; 
in them there are no lying divinations ; they 
testify of Jesus, and in them you will find 
eternal life. Pray for the teaching and the 
aid of that Spirit by whose inspiration they 
were given. And above all Christian vir- 
tues, that may bear witness of your faith, 
put on charity, love to God and love to man, 
the warp and woof of the Christian’s new 
vesture without a seam; even that charity, 
or love, by which faith worketh, which is the 
_ fruit.of the Spirit, the end of the command- 

‘ment, the fulfilling of the law, the bond of 
perfectness, and a better gift and a more 
excellent way than speaking with tongues, 
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or interpreting, or prophesying, and without 
which you would be as nothing, though you 
understood all mystery and all knowledge. 
From the want of this the earth has been 
covered with ruins. Let it be yours, and 
however poor may be your earthly portion, 
it will be infinitely more profitable to you 
than all the kingdoms of the world, and all 
their glory. Prophecies shall fail; tongues 
shall cease ; knowledge shall vanish away; 
the earth and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up; but charity never 
faileth. 

If you have kept the word of the Lord, 
and have not denied his name, hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown. 
But if heretofore you have been lukewarm, 
and destitute of Christian faith, and zeal, 
and hope, and love, it would be vain to leave 
you with any mortal admonition ; hear what 
the Spirit saith, and harden not your heart 
against the heavenly counsel, and the glori- 
ous encouragement given unto you by that 
Jesus of whom all the prophets bear witness, 
and unto whom all things are now committed 
by the Father. ‘‘I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be 
rich ; and white raiment, that thou mayest be 
clothed, and that the shame of thy naked- 
ness do not appear; and anoint thine eyes 
with eye-salve, that thou mayest see. As 
many as I love I rebuke and chasten; be 
zealous, therefore, and repent. Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock: if any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, £ will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with me. To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I 
also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne. He that hath an ear 
to hear, let him hear what the Spirit. saith 
unto the churches.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM AS FORETOLD BY CHRIST.. 
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waste, when Jerusalem itself was destroyed 
in the seventieth year of the Christian era, 
and the remnant of their race, after an almost 
uninterrupted possession of Judza by their 
forefathers for fifteen hundred years, were 
driven from their country and scattered 
throughout the world. A brief detail of the 
unparalleled miseries which they then en- 
dured may serve to connect their former 
history with their subsequent alike unparal- 
leled fate, and to show that the prophecies 
respecting the destruction of Jerusalem are 
as circumstantial and precise, and were as 
minutely fulfilled, as those in which their 
more recent and present history may be read. 

The Israelites were chosen to be a peculiar 
people. The worship of the only living and 
true God was maintained among them alone 
for many ages, while idolatry and polytheism 
(or the worship of many gods) otherwise uni- 
versally prevailed. But the Father of the uni- 
verse is no respecter of persons. A divine 
law was given to the descendants of Abraham. 
and blessings and curses were set before them, 
to cleave to their race in every age, accord- 
ing as they would observe and obey the 
commandments of the Lord, or refuse to 
hearken unto his voice, and to do all his 
commandments and statutes. Their history, 
and their continued preservation as a people, 
is thus an express record and manifestation 
of the doings of Providence. To read of 
their calamities is to see the judgments of 
God ; and to compare them with the prophe- 
cies is to witness the truth of his word. 
There were intermingled seasons of pros- 
perity and triumph, or of oppression and 
misery, as they enjoyed or forfeited their 
promised blessings, throughout the long 
period that they dwelt in the land of Canaan. 
But their punishments were to rise pro- 
gressively with their sins; and so awfully 
sinful were the inhabitants of Jerusalem after 
the time of their merciful visitation had 
passed, and when the dark unbroken era of 
their miseries began, that Josephus, their 
great historian, and the greatest of their 
generals in their wars with the Romans, has 
recorded his opinion that, had they delayed 
their coming, the city would have been 
swallowed up by an earthquake or overflowed 
by water, or, as it was worse than Sodom, 
would have been destroyed by fire from 
heaven.* The vial of wrath was not poured 


* Josephus’s History of the Wars of the Jews, 
book 5, chap. 18, § 6. 
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out till the measure of their iniquities was 
full. 

Instruments are never wanting for the 
execution of the purposes of God ; nor, when 
needful for the confirmation of his word, 
is there any want of full testimony that 
his declared purposes have been fulfilled. 
There is nothing similar in history to the 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem, and to 
the miseries which its inhabitants inflicted 
and brought upon themselves by their savage 
barbarity and unyielding obstinacy ; nor was 
there ever any other city or country of whose 
destruction, devastation, and misery there is 
so clear and authenticated a detail. Jose- 
phus, himself a Jew and an eye-witness of 
the facts he relates, gives a circumstantial 
account of the whole war, which furnishes 
complete evidence, not only of the truth of 
what Moses and the prophets had foretold, 
but also of all that in clearer vision, and to 
the perturbation and astonishment of his 
disciples, Christ had explicitly revealed con- 
cerning its then approaching fate. Heathen 
writers also record many of the facts. 

The prophecies from the Old Testament 
and from the New relative to the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem are so numerous, 
that the insertion of them at length would 
occupy a greater space than can here 
be devoted to the consideration of the 
subject. The reader may peruse them as 
they are to be found in the written word. 
(Levit. xxvi. 14, &c.; Deut. xxviii. 15, 
&e. ; Isa. xxix. 1, &c. ; Ezek. vi. 7; Jer. 
xxvi. 18; Micah, iii. 12; Matt. xxi. 33, 
&e., xxii. 1-7, xxiv. ; Mark, xiii.; Luke, 
xx. 9-19, xxi., xxiii. 27-31.) They re- 
quire no other exposition of their meaning. 
Exclusive of literal predictions, frequent 
allusions are interspersed throughout the 
Gospels respecting the abolition of the Mosaic 
dispensation, and the utter subversion of the 
Jewish state. 

A nation of fierce countenance, of an un- 
known tongue, and swift as the eagle flieth, 
were to come from a distant land against the 
Jews — to despoil them of all their goods — 
to besiege them in all their gates — to bring 
down their high and fenced walls. They 
were to be left few in number — to be slain 
before their enemies; the pride of their 
power was to be broken; their cities to be 
laid waste, and themselves to be destroyed 
— to be brought to nought — to be plucked 
from off their own land —to be sold into 
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slavery, and to be so despised that none 
would buy them. Their high places were 
to be rendered desolate — their bones to be 
scattered about their altars; Jerusalem was 
to be encompassed round about —to be 
besieged with a mount — to have forts raised 
against it—to be ploughed over like a field 
—to become heaps, and to come to an end. 
The sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
were to destroy them. 

The Jews lived fearless of judgments like 
these, when they dwelt in peace, and would 
not listen to the voice of Jesus. They 
would have no king but Cesar; and they 
trusted in the power of the Roman empire 
as the security of their state. But He 
whom they rejected showed how God had 
rejected them, how they were filling up the 
measure of their fathers, and how all these 
judgments that had been denounced of old, 
and others of which their fathers had not 
heard, were to be felt by many, and to be 
all witnessed by some who were living then. 
And the Man of sorrows, whose face was set 
as a flint against his own unequalled suffer- 
ings, and who shed not a tear on his own 
account, was moved to pity, and his heart 
was melted into tenderness, on contemplating 
the great crimes and the coming calamities 
of the wicked, impenitent, and devoted city : 
‘‘ when he beheld Jerusalem, he wept over 
it, 

The expiration of thirty-six years from the 
death of Christ to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; the death, previous to that event, of 
at least two of the evangelists who record the 
prophecies concerning it; the manner in 
which the predictions and allusions respect- 
ing the fate of Jerusalem are interwoven 
throughout the gospel; the warning given 
to the disciples of Christ to escape from the 
impending calamities, and the annunciation 
of the signs whereby they would know of 
their approach ; the dread that was cherished 
by some of the earliest converts to the 
Christian faith that the day of judgment 
was then at hand, and which had arisen from 
the prophecies concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem being closely connected with those 
relative to the second coming of Christ and 
the end of the world (all of which things his 
disciples had asked him to reveal) ; the 
unanimous assent of antiquity to the prior 
publication of the gospel ; and the continued 
truth of the prophecy still manifested in 
Jerusalem being yet trodden down of the 
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Gentiles — afford as full a proof as could 
now be thought of that the predictions were 
delivered previous to the event. 

No coincidence can be closer in relation 
to the facts than that which subsists between 
the predictions of Jesus and the narrative of 
the Jewish historian. Yet, as the reader 
will doubtless perceive, this coincidence is 
not more clear than that which subsists be- 
tween the testimony of modern unbelievers 
and those prophecies which refer to the past 
and present desolation of Judea: wars, 
rumors of wars, and commotions; nation 
rising against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom ; famines, pestilences, and earth- 
quakes in divers places ; though the greatest 
of human evils that mortals fear were to be 
but the ‘‘ beginning of sorrows’? — the 
heralds of heavier woes. Many false Christs 
were to appear, and to deceive many. The 
disciples of Jesus were to be persecuted, 
afflicted, imprisoned, hated of all nations, 
and brought before rulers and kings for his 
name’s sake, and many of them were to be 
put to death. Iniquity was to abound, and 
the love of many was to wax cold; but the 
gospel of the kingdom was to be preached in 
all the world. The abomination of desola- 
tion was to be seen standing in the place 
where it ought not. Jerusalem was to be 
compassed about with armies, a trench was 
to be cast about it, and they were to be 
hemmed in on every side. And there were 
to be fearful sights and great signs from 
heaven. These were to be the signs that 
the end of Jerusalem was at hand. And 
there was to be great distress upon the land, 
and wrath upon the people ; the tribulation 
was to be such as had never been, and would 
never be. The Jews were to fall by the 
edge of the sword ; a remnant was to be led 
captive into all nations; of the temple, and 
of Jerusalem itself, one stone was not to be 
left upon another ; and it was to be trodden 
down of the Gentiles till the time of the 
Gentiles should be fulfilled. 

The prodigies which preceded the war, as 
related by Josephus, are these : — 

A comet, which bore the resemblance of a 
sword, hung over the city of Jerusalem for 
the space of a whole year. 

A short time before the revolt of the Jews, 
a most remarkable and extraordinary light 
was seen about the altar of the temple It 
happened at the ninth hour of the night pre- 
ceding the celebration of the feast of the 
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passover, and continued about half an hour, 
giving a light equal to that of day. Ignorant 
persons considered this unusual and wonder- 
ful appearance as a happy omen ; but those 
of superior judgment averred that it was 
a prediction of approaching war; and their 
opinion was fully confirmed by ths event. 

The eastern gate of the interior part of the 
temple was composed 6f solid brass, and was 
of such an immense weight that it was the 
labor of twenty men to make it fast every 
night. It was secured with iron bolts and 
bars, which were let down into a large 
threshold consisting of an entire stone. 
About the fifth hour of the night this gate 
Opened without any human assistance ; im- 
mediate notice of which being given to the 
officer on duty, he lost no time in endeavor- 
ing to restore it to its former situation ; but 
it was with the utmost difficulty that he 
accomplished it. There were likewise some 
ignorant people who deemed this to be a 
second good omen, insinuating that Provi- 
dence had thereby set open a gate of bless- 
ings to the people, but persons of superior 
discernment were of a contrary opinion, and 
concluded that the opening of the gate pre- 
dicted the success of the enemy, and destruc- 
tion of the city. 

A short time after the celebration of the 
feast of the passover, before the setting of 
the sun, the appearance of chariots and 
armed men were seen in the air, in vari- 
ous parts of the country, passing round the 
city among the clouds. 

While the priests were going to perform 
the duties of their function, according to 
custom, in the inner temple, on the feast of 
Pentecost, they at first heard an indistinct 
murmuring, which was succeeded by a voice, 
repeating, in the most plain and earnest 
manner, these words. ‘‘ Let us be gone, let 
us depart hence.”’ 

But the most extraordinary circumstance 
of the whole was this. Some time before the 
commencement of the war, and while the city 
appeared to be in the most perfect peace, and 
abounded in plenty, there came to the feast 
of tabernacles a simple countryman, a son of 
one Ananias, who, without any previous inti- 
mation, exclaimed as follows: ‘‘ A voice from 
the east; a voice from the west; a voice 
from the four quarters of the world; a voice 
to Jerusalem, and a voice to the temple; a 
voice to men and women newly married; and 
a voice to the nation at large.”? In this 
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manner did he continue his exclamations, in 
various places through all the streets of the 
city; at which some persons of eminence 
in the city were so offended, that they 
ordered him to be apprehended, and severely 
whipped. This was accordingly done, but he 
bore his sufferings not only without com- 
plaint, but without saying a word in his own 
defence ; and no sooner was his punishment 
ended than he proceeded in his exclamations 
as before. By this time the magistrates were 
suspicious (and indeed not without reason) 
that what he had said proceeded from the 
divine impulse of a superior power, that 
influenced his words. In consequence of 
this, they sent him to the governor of Judea, 
who directed that he should be whipped with 
the greatest severity. This order was so 
strictly obeyed, that his very bones were 
seen, notwithstanding which, he neither wept 
nor supplicated, but, in a voice of mourning, 
between each stroke, exclaimed, ‘‘ Woe, woe 
to Jerusalem!’’ From this very extraordi- 
nary behavior, the governor was induced to 
interrogate him with respect to his character, 
and the places of his birth and residence, and 
what could prompt him to act as he had done. 
He would not, however, make any answer to 
either of these questions ; upon which the 
governor found himself under the necessity 
of dismissing him, as a man out of his senses, 
From this period to the commencement of the 
war, he was never known either to visit or 
speak to any of the citizens, nor was he heard 
to say any other words than the melancholy 
sentence, ‘‘ Woe, woe to Jerusalem.’’ Those 
who daily punished him received no ill 
language from him; nor did those who fed 
him receive his thanks , but what he generally 
said to every one was an ominous prediction. 
It was remarked that on public festivals he 
was more vociferous than at other times; and 
in the manner before mentioned he continued 
for the space of more than three years ; nor 
did his voice or strength appear to fail him 
till his predictions were verified by the siege 
of Jerusalem. As soon as this event took 
place, he went for the last time on the wall 
of the city, and exclaimed with a more power- 
ful voice than usual, ‘‘ Woe, woe to this 
city, this temple, and this people ;’’ and con- 
cluded his lamentation by saying, ‘‘ Woe, 
woe be to myself.’” He had no sooner 
spoken these words than, in the midst of 
these predictions, he was destroyed by a stone 
thrown from an engine. ; 


Having thus mentioned the very singular 
prodigies which preceded the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as related by Josephus, we shall 
now proceed to give an account of the cir- 
cumstances which occasioned the war, together 
with its progress, which at length brought on 
the final ruin and destruction of the Jewish 
state. 

The commencement of the war was oc- 
casioned, partly by the infamous behavior of 
Albinus, the Roman governor of Judea, 
and partly by the refractoriness of many of 
the principal people of Jerusalem. Albinus 
was a man totally abandoned to every degree 
of vice. Avarice, corruption, extortion, 
oppression, public and private, were equally 
familiar to him. He accepted bribes in civil 
and personal causes, and oppressed the nation 
by the weightyof arbitrary taxes. If any 
offender, however atrocious, convicted of 
robbery or assault by himself, or any other 
magistrate, was under sentence of the law, 
a friend and a bribe would insure his liberty ; 
and this governor never found any man guilty 
who had money to prove his innocence. 

At this time there was a strong faction in 
Jerusalem, who, wishing for a change of 
government, the most opulent of them pri- 
vately compounded with Albinus, in case any 
disturbance should happen. There was like- 
wise a set of men who would not be easy 
while the state was at peace; and Albinus 
engaged these in his interest. The leaders 
of these mutineers were each attended by 
daring fellows of their own turn of mind ; 
but the governor was the most abandoned 
villain of the whole, and had guards always 
ready to execute his orders. The event 
proved that the injured did not dare to com- 
plain ; those who were in any danger of losing 
part of their property were glad to compound 
to save the rest, and the receiver proved the 
worst of thieves. In short, there appeared 
to be no sense of honor remaining ; and a 
new slavery seemed to be predicted from the 
number of tyrants then in power, through the 
land of Judzea. 

Such was the character and such were the 
manners of Albinus, who, in a short time, 
was, by order of the emperor Nero, removed 
from his office, and Gessius Florus placed in 
his stead. This, however, was far from 
being an advantageous change for the Jews, 
Florus being so much more abandoned in his 
principles than the former as not to admit 
even of the least comparison. Albinus was 
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treacherous, but observed a secrecy in his 
crimes that had the appearance of modesty ; 
but Florus was so consummate in his wicked- 
ness, that he boasted of his iniquitous be- 
havior, and declared himself the general 
enemy of the nation. His conduct in the 
province he governed was more like that of 
an executioner than a governor ; for he treated 
all the people like criminals, and extended 
his rapine and tyranny beyond all bounds. 
He was equally devoid of compassion, and 
dead to all sense of honor; cruel to the un- 
fortunate, and utterly abandoned in cases so 
enormous that impudence itself would blush 
at the recollection of them. He exceeded 
all the men of his time in making lies and 
impositions pass for truth ; and was equally 
artful in discovering new modes of doing 
mischief. He gave such encouragement to 
the sons of rapine and plunder, that he 
might as well havé proclaimed that every man 
was at liberiy to seize whatever he could lay 
his hands on, provided that he himself ob- 
tained a share of the plunder. His avarice | 
was carried to such an extravagant pitch that 
the inhabitants of the province were reduced 
to degrees of poverty little short of starving ; 
and many of them left the country in abso- 
lute want of the necessaries of life. 

The daily oppressions of Florus on the 
people throughout the province of Judea 
irritated them to the most violent degree, and 
being fearful lest they should lay a complaint 
against him before the emperor, Florus, to 
avoid the consequences of such a proceed- 
ing, resolved to continue his oppressions till 
they should enter into open rebellion, where- 
by hig villanous proceedings would be’ 
greatly lessened in the eyes of his master. 
This had the desired effect, for the factious 
party in Jerusalem, who for some time had 
been inclined to reyolt, encouraging the 
greater part of the people of that city to 
oppose the measures of Florus, an insurrec- 
tion took place, and a resolution was formed 
to oppose the Romans with all their might. 

It happened at this time that King 
Agrippa was at Jerusalem, and being fearful 
of the dreadful consequences that were likely 
to ensue, he summoned the people together, 
and strongly exhorted them to desist from 
any violent proceedings, telling them that if 
they did, it must inevitably prove their de- 
struction. He advised them to a patient 
submission tg Florus, till another governor 
should be appointed by the emperor, who, in 
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all probability, would remove the grievances 
under which they then labored. But this, 
instead of subsiding, only inflamed the pas- 
sions of the multitude, who not only made 
use of the most opprobrious language, but 
likewise maltreated the king. In conse- 
quence of this, Agrippa left Jerusalem ; 
previous to which he despatched messengers 
to Florus, who was then at Czesarea, inform- 
ing him of the manner in which he had been 
treated, and requesting that he would imme- 
diately send a proper force to repel the insur- 
gents. 

No sooner had Agrippa left Jerusalem 
than the factious Jews began to carry their 
design into execution. To this purpose great 
numbers of them got privately into the Roman 
garrison called Massada, where they sur- 
prised the soldiers, every one of whom they 
put to death, and in their stead substituted 
a guard of their own people. About this 
juncture there happened likewise another 
commotion in the temple of Jerusalem. A 
bold and factious young man, named Eleazar 


(son of the then high-priest), who was at 


that time a military officer, persuaded a num- 
ber of his friends among the priests not to 
accept of any offering or sacrifice but from 
the Jews. ‘This circumstance laid the foun- 
dation of a war with the Romans; for, in 
consequence of the request of Hleazar, when 
the sacrifices of Nero were presented, accord- 
ing to custom, to be offered up for the success 
of the people of Rome, they were rejected. 
So new and extraordinary a proceeding gave 
great offence to the high-priest and persons 
of distinction, who protested against it, and 
earnestly recommended the continuance of so 
reasonable a custom as that of offering prayers 
for princes and governors. But the insur- 
gents, relying on the strength of their num- 
bers, were obstinate for obedience to their 
orders; every one who wished for innovation 
was on their side, and they considered Elea- 
zar, who was a man of courage, and in office, 
as the head of their party. 

In consequence of the great obstinacy of 
the insurgents, the high-priest, and most 
eminent of the Pharisees, assembled together 
in order to deliberate on the most proper mode 
of proceeding at so critical a juncture, being 
apprehensive that if the tumult was not, by 
some means or other, suppressed, it must be 
attended with the most fatal consequences. 
Having consulted for some tjme, they at 
length resolved to try what could be done to 
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appease the passions of the multitude ; and 
for this purpose they assembled the people 
before the brazen gate, on the inside of the 
temple toward the east. Here they repre- 
sented to them the rashness of the enterprise 
in which they had engaged, and which would 
certainly involve their country in a ruinous 
war. ‘They then adverted to the unreasona- 
ble ground of the dispute, ‘and the evident 
injustice on which it was founded ; they told 
them that their ancestors were so far from 
refusing or forbidding the oblations of stran- 
gers (which they would have deemed a kind 
of impiety) that they considered them, in 
some degree, as a part of their own worship. 
They likewise mentioned the presents which 
had, from time to time, been made by strangers 
to the temple, which were still preserved as 
ornaments in that sacred place, and in re- 
membrance of those who gave them. They 
further told them, that the provoking a war 
with the Romans would be at least disgrace- 
ful, if not ruinous, to Jerusalem ; that new 
modes of religion would certainly be adopted, 
as nothing less could be expected by the 
interdiction of every sort of people except 
Jews, from offering oblations and prayers to 
God in his holy temple. It was urged that 
this was such an inhuman injunction as could 
not be excused in the case of a private per- 
son; but that it was utterly unpardonable to 
extend it to the whole people of Rome, and 
eventually even excommunicating the em- 
peror himself. It was asked what would be 
the consequence if such contempt should be 
returned, and those who had refused others 
the liberty of offering their prayers and obla- 
tions should themselves be denied the priy- 
ilege of public worship? They concluded 
with telling them, that if they persisted in 
their obstinacy, the city would be left void of 
discipline, and every ill consequence would 
certainly happen, unless they repented of all 
the uncharitable things they had done, and 
made satisfaction, before the emperor should 
be informed of their violent proceedings. 

But all these circumstances were of none 
effect ; the insurgents, who wished for war 
rather than peace, were determined to prose- 
cute their design with the utmost vigor ; 
and in this they were further encouraged 
from the conduct of the Levites, who quitted 
the altar, and joied themselves to their 
party. 

_ The high-priest and people of rank, find- 
ing the populace despised all obedience ‘to 
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law, and that themselves would probably be 
the first who would be censured by the 
Romans, consulted together what means were 
the most eligible to take in order to save 
themselves and country from destruction. 
After deliberating for some time on this 
head, they at length resolved to send depu- 
ties to Florus and Agrippa, representing 
the conduct of the people in its true light, 
and requesting them to send forces to Jeru- 
salem, in order to put a speedy end to the 
rebellion. 

The news of the insurrection at Jerusa- 
lem was highly agreeable to Florus, whose 
disposition led him to inflame rather than to 
endeavor to suppress the war. This was 
evidently evinced by his delay in giving an 
answer to the deputies, knowing thereby that 
it would afford the rebels an opportunity of 
augmenting their forces. On the contrary, 
Agrippa consulted only the general welfare, 
being desirous of doing all in his power to 
save both parties; and by this means to 
secure Jerusalem in the possession of the 
Jews, and bind the Jews in subjection to 
the Romans. To effect this he despatched 
two thousand auxiliary horse to Jerusalem, 
under the command of Darius, a very able 
and experienced general. On their arrival 
at the city they were joined by the rulers 
and high-priest, together with the rest of the 
people who wished for peace. The insur- 
gents had already possessed themselves of the 
temple and lower city ; and therefore the 
royal troops immediately seized on the upper 
city, being resolved, if possible, to reduce 
the rebels to subjection. It was not long 
before a skirmish took place, and the com- 
batants on both sides made use of their bows 
and arrows, with which they galled each 
other incessantly. The insurgents made 
their attacks in the most desperate manner ; 
but the royal forces appeared to have a supe- 
rior knowledge of the military art. The 
principal operation the latter had in view was 
to compel the sacrilegious faction to abandon 
the temple; while, on the contrary, Hleazar 
and his adherents labored with equal zeal to 
get the upper town into their possession. 
The contest continued without intermission 
for some days, in all which time, though 
there was a great slaughter on both sides, 
not the least advantage was obtained by 
either. At length, however, the insurgents, 
being resolved to engag? in the most hazard- 
ous enterprise, assaulted the king’s troops 
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with such violence as to throw them into the 
greatest confusion and disorder; and this 
advantage they improved to such a degree, 
that, equally overcome by superior numbers 
and more determined resolution, the royal 
troops were obliged to abandon the upper 
town, of which the rebels immediately pos- 
sessed themselves, and thereby became mas- 
ters of the whole city. 

Elated with this success, the insurgents 
immediately repaired to the house of the 
high-priest, which they first plundered, and 
then reduced to ashes. This being done, 
they resolved, in the next place, to set fire 


‘to the offices of record, and consume both 


them and all their contents. As soon as 
this was known, the persons who had the 
care of those places were so terrified, that 
they immediately abandoned their trust, each 
man seeking his own security by flight ; on 
which both offices and records were reduced 
to ashes. 

The next day after the insurgents had 
committed these outrages, they made an 
attack on the castle of Antonia, and, after 
only two days’ resistance, made themselves 
masters of it, having done which, they burnt 
the castle, and put all the garrison to the 
sword. After this they proceeded to the 
palace, in which were the troops sent by 
Agrippa to suppress the insurrection : they 
immediately invested the place, and having 
divided themselves into four bodies, made 
an attempt to undermine the walls ; while 
those within were under the necessity of re- 
maining inactive, as their strength was insuf- 
ficient for them to sally forth with any hopes 
of success. The assailants continued their 
operations with great resolution for several 
days, till at length the besieged, finding they 
must either fall by the sword, or be starved 
into compliance, deserted the place, and fed 
for security to the castles of Hippon, Pha- 
sael, and Mariamme. But no sooner had the 
soldiers quitted the place than the rebels 
immediately broke in, and unmercifully put 
to death every person they met with ; having 
done which, they plundered the palace of 
all its valuable furniture, and concluded the 
outrage by setting fire to the camp. 

While these things were transacting at 
Jerusalem, a most dreadful massacre took 
place in Czesarea, not less than twenty 
thousand Jews being, at the instigation 
of Florus, put to death by the Romans 
in one day. This horrid slaughter so irri 
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tated the Jews that they became univer- 
sally outrageous, and, dividing themselves 
into distinct bodies, dispersed into different 
parts, with a full resolution of seeking re- 
venge on their enemies. ‘They first laid 
waste a great number of villages in Syria, 
and then destroyed several principal cities, 
among which were Philadelphia, Gibonitis, 
Garaszea, Pellaa, and Scythopolis. They 
then proceeded to Sebaste and Ascalon, both 
of which places surrendered without opposi- 
tion. Having effectually reduced these 
two fortresses, they next proceeded to Gaza, 
which they totally destroyed ; and, continu- 
ing their ravages, laid waste a great number 
of villages on the frontiers of Syria, putting 
to death all the inhabitants wherever they 
went. 

On the other hand the Syrians wreaked 
their vengeance on all the Jews they could 
find, not only in country places, but in 
many principal cities throughout Syria, all 
of whom they put to the sword. In short 
the whole country was in the most deplora- 
ble situation, there being, as it were, two 
armies ia every city; nor was any safety to 
be expected for the one but in the destruc- 
tion of the other. In the city of Alex- 
andria no less than fifty thousand Jews were 
put to death by the Romans; and the only 
places in which the Jews escaped the gen- 
eral carnage were Sidon, Apamia, and An- 
tioch. 

Cestius, the governor of Syria, who at 
this time resided at Antioch, observing the 
contempt in which the Jews were held 
throughout the whole province, resolved to 
take advantage of this circumstance, and 
prosecute the war against them with the 
utmost vigor. or this purpose he raised 
a considerable army, consisting of the whole 
twelfth legion which he commanded at 
Antioch ; two thousand select men from 
the other legions, and four divisions of 
horse, exclusive of the royal auxiliaries, 
which consisted of two thousand horse and 
three thousand foot, all armed with bows and 
arrows. 

With this formidable army Cestius left 
Antioch, and proceeded toward Ptolemais, 
in his way to which he was joined by a 
great number of people from different parts 
of the country. The first material place 
he came to was Zabulon, otherwise called 
Andron, the most defensible city of Galilee, 
and by which Juda was divided from 
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Ptolemais. On his arrival at this place 
he found that it was amply stored with all 
kinds of provisions, but not a single person 
was to be seen in the town, the inhabitants 
having, on his approach, fled to the moun- 
tains for security. In consequence of this, 
Cestius gave his soldiers permission to plun- . 
der the city ; which being done, he ordered 
it to be burnt and levelled with the ground. 
He then proceeded to several other places 
in the neighborhood of Zabulon, all of 
which he served in like manner, and then 
repaired to Ptolemais. On this occasion. | 
the Syrians were so anxious for obtain- 
ing plunder, that they could not be pre- 
vailed on to retire in time; but many 
of them remained behind, and, on the 
retreat of Cestius with the greater part of 
his forces, the Jews, taking courage, fell 
on the plunderers, and nearly two thousand 
of them were put to the sword. 

After staying a short time at Ptolemais, 
Cestius proceeded to Czesarea, whence he 
despatched a division of his army to Joppa, 
with orders, that, if they could get an easy 
possession of the place, they should take it ; 
but if they found that the inhabitants made 
preparations to defend it, they should, in 
that case, wait till the arrival of the rest of 
the army. The Romans, however, no 
sooner arrived at the place than they imme- 
diately laid siege to it,-and, with very littte 
difficulty, even made themselves masters of * 
it. The inhabitants were so far from being 
able to resist the attack, that they had not 
even an opportunity of making their escape ; 
so that the whole, both men, women, and 
children, were put to the sword, the num- 
ber amounting to not less than eight thou- 
sand. The Romans then plundered the 
city, and, having reduced it to ashes, they 
returned to their general at Cxsarea. In 
the mean time, a body of Roman horse made 
similar destruction in the neighborhood of 
Ceesarea, where they ravaged the country, 
killed great numbers of the inhabitants, took 
possession of their effects, and then burnt 
their towns to the ground. 

From Cesarea, Cestius departed with his 
army to Antipatris, on his arrival at which 
place he was informed that a great number 
of Jews had got into the tower of Aphee, 
whither he sent a number of his troops to 
rout them. The Jews, finding themselves 
totally unable to sustain the shock, aban- 
doned the place to the Romans, who first 
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stripped it of every thing that was valuable, 
and then set fire to it; having done which 
they departed, but not without destroying 
several villages in its neighborhood, and 
putting such of the inhabitants as could 
not effect their escape to the sword. 

Cestius proceeded with his army from 
Antipatris to Lydda, in which city he found 
no more than fifty men, all the rest being 
gone to Jerusalem, in order to be present 
at the celebration of the feast of taberna- 
eles. The remaining fifty Cestius ordered 
to be put to death, which being done, he set 
fire to the town, and then proceeded by the 
way of Bethhoron, to a place named Gabaoh, 
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about fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, where 
he encamped his army. 

The Jews, convinced of the great danger 
they were in, from the appearance of so formi- 
dable an army, laid aside their former scruples 
with regard to their sacred days, and applied 
themselves strictly to their arms. Imagin- 
ing that their force was now sufficient to 
cope with the Romans, they made a desper- 
ate sally on the sabbath day, regardless of 
their ancient prejudices, and, with a furious 
uproar, attacked the enemy. On the first 
charge they put the front of the Romans 
into great disorder, and penetrated so far 
into the main body of the army, that had it 
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not been for a detachment of foot which 
remained entirely unbroken, and a party of 
horse that unexpectedly came to their relief, 
Cestius and his whole army would have 
been certainly cut to pieces. In this en- 
counter four hundred of the Roman cavalry 
were slain, and one hundred and fifteen of 
‘the infantry ; while of the Jews there fell a 
very small number. The main body of the 
Jews, retreating in good order, went back 
into the city ; and, in the mean time, the 
Romans retired toward Bethhoron. A strong 
party of the Jews, however, under the com- 
mand of one Gioras, pursued the enemy, 
several of whom they killed: they likewise 


seized a number of carriages, and a quantity 
of baggage, which they found in the pur- 
suit, all of which they conveyed safe to 
Jerusalem. 

Cestius and his army remained in the 
field three days after this action, during 
which time a party of the Jews was sta- 
tioned on the adjacent hills to watch his 
movements. On the fourth day, Cestius 
advanced with the whole army, in a regular 
manner, to the borders of Jerusalem, where 
many of the people were so terrified by the 
faction, that they were afraid to take any 
step of consequence: while some of the 
_principal promoters of the sedition were so 
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alarmed at the conduct and discipline of 
the Romans on their march, that they re- 
tired from the extremities of the city, and 
took refuge in the temple. Cestius in his 
way to Jerusalem burnt Cenopolis, and a 
place which was denominated the wood- 
market. Thence he advanced to the upper 
town of the city, and pitched his camp at a 
small distance from the palace. 

While Cestius was thus situated with his 
army, Ananus, and several other men 
among the Jews, called aloud to the Roman 
general, offering to open the gates to him; 
but either through diffidence or fear of their 
fidelity, he was so long in considering 
whether or not he should accept the offer, 
that he was at length restrained from it by 
the people, who were so irritated at Ananus 
and his companions, that they compelled 
them to retreat from the walls of the city, 
and retire to their own houses for protec- 
tion. 

After this the Jews, with a view of de- 
fending the walls of the city, repaired to the 
different turrets, and for five successive days 
defended them against all the efforts of 
the Romans, though they pushed the attack 
with the utmost impetuosity. On the sixth 
day, Cestius made an assault on the north 
side of the temple, with a select force 
chosen from his troops and bowmen ; but 
the Jews discharged such a violent quantity 
of shot and stones from the porch and gal- 
leries, that the Romans were not only re- 
peatedly compelled to retire from the sever- 
ity of, but, for a time, obliged to abandon 
the enterprise. 

Being thus repulsed, the Romans, after 
some time, had recourse to the following 
singular invention. Those in front placing 
their bucklers against the wall of the city, 
and covering their heads and shoulders with 
them, those who stood next closed their 
bucklers to the former, till the whole body 
was covered, and made the appearance of a 
tortoise. The bucklers being thus con- 
joined were proof against all the darts and 
arrows of the enemy; so that the Romans 
had the opportunity of undermining the 
walls without being exposed to danger. 
The first thing they did was to attempt 
setting fire to the gates of the temple, which 
circumstance so terrified the faction, that 
they considered themselves as ruined, and 
many absolutely abandoned the town; nor 
were the quiet party less elevated with 
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joy than the rebels were depressed by de- 
spair. 

While things were in this situation the 
people demanded that the gates might be 
opened to Cestius, whom they considered in 
the light of a friend and preserver. This 
was a most favorable opportunity for Cestius, 
and had he maintained the siege only a short 
time longer, the whole town must have sub- 
mitted. But, not considering the good dis- 
position of the people in general, or reflect- 
ing on the despair into which the rebels 
were thrown, as if-he had been infatuated, 
he suddenly drew off his men, and, contrary 
to all sense and reason, abandoned the siege, 
at a time when his prospects were better than 
they had been at any former period. The 
revolters were so much encouraged at this 
unexpected circumstance, that they attacked 
the rear of Cestius’s army, and destroyed 
great numbers both of his cavalry and infan- 
try. On the first night after Cestius retreat- 
ed from the siege, he took up his residence 
in a camp which he had fortified ‘at a place 
named Scopus ; and on the following day he 
continued his march, but was closely pursued 
by the Jews, who annoyed him as he went, 
and destroyed a considerable number of his 
troops. On the whole this was a very disas- 
trous attack to the Romans, and attended 
with very little loss on the part of the Jews. 

Cestius having retreated as far as Gabaoh, 
there encamped with his army, and, during 
two days, employed his thoughts in what 
manner he should direct his future conduct. 
On the third day he found that the Jews 
were so greatly increased in numbers, that 
the whole face of the country was covered 
with them; and that, should he continue any 
longer at Gabaoh, it must be attended with 
the most fatal consequences. He therefore 
issued orders that the army should be eased 
of all their encumbrances, that they might 
march with the greater expedition ; he like- 
wise directed that all the mules, asses, and 
other beasts of burden, should be killed, 
except only as many as were necessary to 
carry such weapons and machines as might 
afterward be wanted for their own defence. 

In this situation the Roman army proceed- 
ed toward Bethhoron, Cestius marching at 
their head. While they continued in “the 
open country they did not receive any inter- 
ruption from the Jews ; but as they advanced 
into hollow ways and defiles, the enemy, 
who closely pursued, charged them in front 
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and rear, and, discharging repeated volleys 
of arrows and darts, prodigious numbers of 
them were killed. The Romans, however, 
with great difficulty, got at length to Beth- 
horon, under cover of the night ; upon which 
all the passes near that place were secured 
by the Jews, in order to prevent the retreat 
of their adversaries. 

- Cestius, finding in what a disagreeable 
manuer he was surrounded, and that it would 
be impossible to retreat within sight of the 
enemy, devised a scheme to favor his escape. 
Having stationed four hundred of his troops 
on the tops of the houses, he ordered that 
they should act the part of sentinels, calling 
as loud as they were able to the watches and 
guards, as if the army was still in its en- 
campment. While this plan was going for- 
ward, Cestius collected his troops, with which 
he left Bethhoron, and continued to march 
with them during the whole course of the 
night. In the morning, when the Jews 
found that the place had been deserted by 
the main body of the army during the night, 


they were so enraged, that they immediately | 


attacked the four hundred Romans who had 
acted as sentinels, slew every one of them, 
and then instantly marched in pursuit of 
Cestius; but his troops having obtained a 
whole night’s march on them, and proceeded 
with the utmost rapidity on the following 
day, it was not possible to overtake them. 
Such were the hurry and confusion in which 
the Romans had fled, that they dropped by 
the way all their slings, machines, and other 
instruments for battery and attack; which 
being seized by the pursuers, they afterward 
turned them to their own advantage. The 
Jews pursued their enemies as far as Antip- 
atris; but finding it in vain to continue 
the pursuit, they carefully preserved the 
engines, stripped the dead, collected all the 
booty they could, and then returned toward 
Jerusalem, singing songs of triumph for so 
important a victory. In this contest there 
fell, of the Romans and their auxiliaries, 
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three hundred and eighty cavalry, and not 
less than four thousand of the infantry. 

Elated with this distinguished success, the 
Jews, on their return to Jerusalem, appoint- 
ed one Joseph, the son of Gorion, a man of 
great eminence, together with the high- 
priest, as governors of the city. They like 
wise sent commanders into the ditterent 
provinces of Judzea and Galilee, in order to 
secure those places against the power of the 
Romans. Among others Joseph, or Jose- 
phus, the celebrated Jewish historian, was 
sent to take upon him the government of 
Galilee, the principal towns in which he 
immediately ordered to be fortified, and 
every necessary preparation made for attack- 
ing the enemy, should they attempt to invade 
that province.* 

In the mean time, the emperor Nero, hav- 
ing received intelligence of the defeat of 
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Coin of Ephesus, exhibiting the head of the Emperor 
Nero, and on the reverse the temple of Diana, with 
neokoron underneath. 


Cestius in Judzea, was thrown into the ut- 
most consternation ; but he dissembled his 
fears by ostentatiously asserting that it was 
owing to the misconduct of his general, and 
not to their own valor, that the Jews were 
indebted for victory ; for he imagined that it 
would be derogatory to the sovereign state 
of the Roman empire, and to his superiority 
over other princes, to discover a concern at 
the common occurrences of life. During this 
contention between his fear and his pride, 
he ‘industriously sought for a man qualified 
to assume the important task of chastising 
the revolted Jews, preserving the Hast in 
tranquillity, and the allegiance of several 


* Flavius Josephus, the Jewish historian, was 
appointed to the military command of Galilee 
and Gamala. He appointed in Galilee a supreme 
council of seventy members for the management 
of the more important civil affairs, and in every 
city a council of seven judges to decide less im- 

ortant legal cases. He, fortified the cities of 
ower and Upper Galilee. He collected an army 
of more than one hundred thousand men, and 
armed them with such old weapons as he was 


Roman manner, appointed officers, and exercised 
his troops in the use of their arms. Notwith- 
standing his precautions and preparations he was 
involved in imminent perils, had open revolts to 
quell, and was exposed to danger from the per- 
fidy of his own soldiers. 

His personal experience in the fortunes of the 
Jewish war in his day qualified him to write his 
memorable history of the same. — Vid. Jahn’s Heb. 
Com. A. B. 


able to procure. He divided the soldiers in the 
42 
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other nations who had manifested a dispo- 
sition to free themselves from the power 
of the Romans. On mature deliberation, 
Nero at length judged Vespasian to be the 
only man possessed of abilities adequate 
to the important enterprise. Vespasian was 
then arrived to an advanced age, and from 
his early years had been engaged in a contin- 
ued succession of military exploits. From 
these considerations, together with his ap- 
proved courage and fidelity, and his having 
sons for hostages of his loyalty, the emperor 
determined to appoint him to the command 
of his army in Syria. 

In consequence of this resolution, Ves- 
pasian, having received his commission from 
Nero, which he accompanied with the strong- 
est professions of friendship and fidelity, 
commanded his son Titus to lead the fifth and 
tenth legions into Alexandria, while himself 
departed from Achaia, and, crossing the 
Hellespont, proceeded by land into Syria, 
where he assembled all the Roman forces, 
and the auxiliaries which the princes of the 
adjoining places had gathered together. 

In the mean time, the Jews, being trans-| 
ported to the most excessive degree of ex- 
travagance by the conquest they had gained 
ever the Roman army under the command 
of Cestius, determined to prosecute the war 
with the utmost vigor. Accordingly they 
formed their best troops into a body, and 
marched against the ancient city of Ascalon, 
with a resolution of attempting the reduction 
of that place, against the inhabitants of 
which they had the most implacable enmity. 
The Jewish army was under the command 
of Niger of Perzea, Silas a Babylonian, and 
John an Essene, who were. men equally 
celebrated for valor, and skill in the manage- 
ment of war. 

Ascalon was surrounded by a wall of sur- 
prising strength ; but the whole garrison con- 
sisted only of a troop of cavalry and a com- 
pany of foot, under the command of an officer 
named Anthony. The Jews, being impatient 
to encounter the Romans, marched with the | 
utmost expedition, intending to attack them 
by surprise; but Anthony, getting intel- 
ligence of their design, stationed his cavalry 
without the town, in order to repulse the 
enemy. The Roman forces were composed of 
veteran troops completely armed, well disci- 
plined, and perfectly obedient to order. The 
Jews had the superiority in point of num- 


bers ; but they were indifferently equipped 
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for, and by no means expert in, the art 
of war, and the army consisted entirely of 
infantry. Anthony’s troops received the 
first charge with great resolution : his horse 
broke the first ranks of the adverse army, 
which were immediately put to the rout : great 
numbers were crushed to death by their own 
people, and wherever they fled they were 
pursued by the Romans. The Jews exerted 
their utmost endeavors to rally their forces, 
but this was prevented by the Romans, who 
pursued the advantage they had gained till 
ten thousand of the enemy were slain, among 
whom were the two generals, John and 
Silas. Niger, the surviving general, with 
the rest of the Jews, most of whom were 
wounded, escaped to a town in Idumeza, 
named Sabis. 

The resolution of the Jews, however, was 
not abated by the terrible defeat they had 
sustained ; but, founding their hopes of 
success on the recollection of former victo- 
ries, they were animated to a more violent 
desire of revenge. They therefore collected 
together a much more numerous army than 
before, and determined to make a second 
attempt against Ascalon, notwithstanding 
their want of military skill and discipline, 
the fatal effects of which they had already 
experienced. But all their hopes were soon 
vanished ; for being surprised by an ambush 
which Anthony had stationed in the way 
they were to pass, they were entirely routed, 
without being able to form themselves into 
the order of battle. Eight thousand Jews 
were slain on the spot; and the rest, with 
Niger, their general, put to flight. Being 
closely pursued by the Romans, Niger sought 
refuge in a castle belonging to the village of 
Bezedel. This castle was supposed to be. 
inpregnable ; and therefore, as the only 
effectual means of destroying both Niger and 
the castle, the Romans set fire to it, after 
which they departed, triumphing in the idea 
that the leader of the Jews must inevitably 
perish in the flames. Niger, being sensible 
that this must be the case if he continued in 
his station, threw himself from the top of the 
castle into a vault of considerable depth, where, 
after three days, he was found alive by his 
friends, who were searching for his remains, 
in order to give them interment. This unex- 
pected event transported the Jews from a 
state of despondency into the contrary ex- 
treme of joy; and the preservation of their 
general, whom they considered as an instru- 
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ment essentially necessary in the prosecution 
of the war, they attributed to divine inter- 
position. 

During these transactions, Vespasian ar- 


- viyed with his army at Antioch, where King 


Agrippa, attended by his troops, was waiting 
to receive him. Hence he proceeded to 
Ptolemais, where the inhabitants of Seppho- 
ris, a city in Galilee, had assembled on occa- 
sion of his expected arrival. These were a 
well-disposed people, and being conscious 
of the great power of the Romans, as well as 
desirous of making provision for their own 


safety, they acknowledged Cestius Gallius as 


their governor, previous to the arrival of 
Vespasian, binding themselves to act in 
perfect obedience to his commands, even 
against their own countrymen, and at the 
same time declaring their allegiance to the 
state of Rome. They received a garrison 
from Cestius Gallius, and solicited Vespasian 
to grant them a number of cavalry and in- 


fantry sufficient for theirdefence in case they | 


should be attacked by the Jews. Vespasian 
readily complied with this request; for 
Sepphoris being the most extensive and 
strongest city in Galilee, he judged it expe- 
dient to keep so important a place in a 
proper state of defence. 

The number of troops granted by Vespasian 
to the people of Sepphoris were a thousand 
cavalry and six thousand infantry ; the whole 
of which were placed under the command of 
Placidus, the tribune. After these troops 
had been drawn up on the great plain, the 
foot, for the security of the city, were quar- 
tered within the walls, and the horse were 
ordered into the camp. The Roman troops 
made daily excursions into the neighborhood, 
where they committed many acts of violence, 


and greatly incommoded Josephus (the 


governor of Galilee) and his friends. Not 
satisfied with ravaging the country, they 
made booty of whatever they could obtain 
from the towns, and treated the inhabitants 
with so much severity that they were under 
the necessity of remaining within the walls. 
Matters being thus circumstanced, Josephus 
exerted his utmost efforts to make himself 
master of Sepphoris; but he found it so 
strongly fortified, that it appeared to be im- 
pregnable, and despairing of success, either 
by stratagem or force, he abandoned all 
farther thoughts of the enterpise. This so 
irritated the Romans, that they subjected the 
people to the most terrible calamities of fire 
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and sword, putting those who attempted 
resistance to instant death, reducing the rest 
to slavery, and making booty of all the prop- 
erty they could find. 

In the mean time, Titus repaired to his 
hector Vespasian, at Ptolemais, taking with 
him the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth legions, 
which were reckoned to be the best disci- 
plined and most courageous of the Roman 
troops. These were followed by a troop 
of horse from Czesarea, with a great number 
of auxiliaries, both horse and foot, from other 
places. The whole army amounted to sixty 
thousand, exclusive of the train of baggage, 
and a great number of domestics, most of 
whom, having been trained to the practice 
_of war, were but little inferior to the soldiers 
in courage and dexterity. p 

During the time Vespasian was with his 
son Titus at Ptolemais, he ordered every 
necessary measure to be pursued for the 
proper regulation and supply of his army. 
In the mean time, Placidus made an excursion 
into, and overran, the whole province of 
Judzea, where he took a great number of 
prisoners, most of whom he put to death. 
These were people destitute of courage ; but 
such as possessed a greater share cf intrepidity 
made a courageous resistance, and secured 
themselves in the cities, and other places of 


strength, which had been fortified by Josephus. 
Placidus determined to direct his arms against 
those places where the Galileans had fled for 
sanctuary ; and Jotapata being the strongest 
hold they possessed, he resolved that his first 
exploit should be to attempt the reduction of 
that place. The inhabitants of Jotapata, how- 
ever, gaining intelligence of the design of 
Placidus, and that he was marching with all 
expedition against the place, sallied from the 
town, in order to give him battle. They 
attacked the Romans by surprise, and as 
the fate of their wives, children, and country, 
depended on the issue of the contest, they 
fought with the most astonishing bravery, 
and with such success, that they effectually 
repulsed the enemy ; after which, Placidus 
drew off his army. 

Vespasian, having resolved to make an 
excursion into Galilee, issued marching or- 
ders to his troops, according to the military 
discipline of the Romans, and departing from 
Ptolemais, encamped his army onthe frontiers 
of Galilee. He might, indeed, have advanced 
farther, but his stopping there was designed 
to strike a terror into the enemy by the for- 
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midable appearance of his army. In this 
conjecture he was not deceived, for the news 
of his approach threw the Jews into the 
greatest consternation ; and Josephus’s fol- 
lowers, who were encamped at some distance 
from Sepphoris, deserted their leader, even 
before the enemy came in sight. Being thus 
abandoned, and finding that the spirits of the 
Jews were entirely depressed, that the majority 
of his people had already joined the enemy, 
and that the rest seemed inclined to follow 
their example, he retreated to Tiberias, 
accompanied by a few of his people whom he 
could trust, and who still maintained their 
fidelity. 

The first place Vespasian laid siege to 
after his arrival in Galilee was the city of 
Gadara, which, not having a sufficient num- 
ber of inhabitants to defend it, he subdued, 
with very little difficulty, on the first assault. 
The natural enmity of the Romans against 
the Jews, together witha principle of revenge 
for their having defeated Cestius, induced 
them to put the inhabitants of the town 
promiscuously to the sword; and, not 
satisfied with setting fire to the conquered 
city, they burnt and utterly laid waste the 
neighboring small towns and villages, and 
subjected the inhabitants to slavery. 

In the mean time, Josephus (the leader of 
the Jews in Galilee) left Tiberias, and retired 
to the strong city of Jotapata, which gave 
great encouragement to the Jews of that 
place. Josephus’s retreat was soon made 
known to Vespasian by a deserter, who 
advised the besieging of Jotapata, observing 
that, if Josephus could be taken, the war 
must inevitably terminate to the disadvantage 
of the Jews. Pleased with this information, 
and hoping to get into his power the person 
whom he crest as the most formidable 
of his enemies, Vespasian despatched Placidus 
and AMbutius (the latter of whom was one of 
the most celebrated men of the army for 
bravery and military skill) with a thousand 
cavalry, commanding them to environ the city 
with the greatest expedition, and, if possible, 
prevent the escape of Josephus. 

The next morning Vespasian issued orders 
for his whole army to march, and, in the after- 
noon of the same day, encamped about seven 
furlongs to the north of the city. The Romans, 
being greatly fatigued by their march, did not 
attempt any thing till the next morning, when 
they began to assault the city, which was 
defended with great bravery. Vespasian 
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ordered the bowmen and slingers to compel 
the Jews to desert the walls, while himself, 
with a body of infantry, began an assault 
from an eminence convenient for battering 
the place ; but Josephus, at the head of the 
Jews, made so furious an attack on the 
enemy, that he compelled them to retreat. 

The next day the besiegers renewed the 
assault, and in this action both parties dis- 

layed the most distinguished instances of 
valor. The Jews were encouraged by the 
undaunted firmness and resolution with 
which, contrary to the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, they had sustained the first assault ; and 
the. shame of having been repulsed invigorated 
the spirit of the Romans. Notwithstanding the 
great danger and difficulty of the enterprise, 
the latter continued to pursue their attacks with 
the utmost vigor, while the Jews, regardless 
of their great numbers and strength, made 
frequent sallies against them with consider- 
able advantage. 

The city of Jotapata was situated on a rock, 
and utterly inaccessible, except on the north, 
where a part of it stood on the brow of a 
mountain. This quarter Josephus caused to 
be strongly fortified, thereby precluding the 
enemy from taking advantage of another 
mountain by which it was overlooked, and 
which, with the other mountains adjoining, 
so entirely enclosed the place, that it could 
only be seen at a very small distance. 

After several days’ fruitless attempts, 
Vespasian, finding’ the place so admirably 
situated for defence, and that he had to con- 
tend with an intrepid and determined enemy, 
assembled a council of his principal officers, 
in order to debate on the most. proper means 
of obtaining a victory. The issue of this 
deliberation was, that a large terrace should 
be raised on that side of the city which 
appeared to be the least capable of resistance. 
Accordingly, the whole army was employed 
in the work, which they pursued with sur- 
prising rapidity, and the utmost efforts 
of the Jews to oppose them proved ineffeo- 
tual. 

In the mean time, Josephus ordered the 
wall of the city to be raised in proportion to 
the advancement of the enemy’s works. 
The Jews at first declined the undertaking 
urging the impossibility of pursuing their 
business, as they should be continually ex- 
posed to the enemy. To remove these fears, 
Josephus suggested the following invention, 
as a defence against fire, stones, and other 


weapons. He caused large stakes to be 
fixed in the ground, and raw hides of beasts 


to be stretched upon them, the yielding qual- | 


ity of which would prevent any material 
effect from the lances and stones, and at the 
same time their moisture would damp the 


firs of the enemy. The Jews, thinking 


themselves secure through Josephus’s con- 
trivance, continued indefatigably industrious 
in the work both night and day, and they 
sdon erected © wall several cubits high, on 
which were formed towers and strong embat- 
tlements. 

Vespasian now relinquished all hopes of 
subduing the place by storm; he therefore 
blocked it up, flattering himself with the ex- 
pectation, that by cutting off all communica- 
tion, the consequent necessities of the people 
would perform the business of the sword, or 
at least render them incapable of making any 
advantageous resistance. There was an 
abundant supply of corn and all other neces- 
saries in the town, excepting water, which 
latier article they only received from the 
clouds, there being neither spring nor foun- 
tain within the walls of the city. The pros- 
pect of a scarcity of water induced Josephus, 
who was determined not to abandon himself 
to despair, to limit each man toj a daily al- 
lowance, in consequence of which a universal 
discontent prevailed among the people. This 
circumstance could not be concealed from the 
Romans, who, from an adjacent hill, observed 
the people assembled to receive their respec- 
tive portions, and were otherwise informed of 
the general discontent which had taken place 
on that occasion. Vespasian was in continual 
expectation of making himself master of the 
town; but Josephus, to convince him that 
he was not likely to succeed from their dis- 


. tress for want of water, hit upon the follow- 


ing stratagem: he caused great numbers of 
wet cloths to be hung upon the battlements, 
which were no sooner observed by the Ro- 
mans, than they concluded a scarcity of water 
could not prevail in the town, as in that case 
they would hardly make use of such an arti- 
cle in so profuse a manner. In consequence 
of this, Vespasian, no longer entertaining 
hopes that the enemy would surrender 
through want of the necessaries of life, had 
again recourse to arms. This proved a cir- 
cumstance highly agreeable to the Jews, 
who, being reduced to the greatest distress, 


entertained the most terrible apprehensions 


of falling miserable sacrifices to famine, to 
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which they infinitely preferred a glorious 
death in the field. 

In the midst of this distress, Josephus 
recollected that on the west side of the city 
there was a hollow or gutter in a place so 
little frequented, that it was not likely to 
have been observed by the enemy. In con- 
sequence of this, he sent messengers to the 
Jews without the city, requesting them to 
cause water and other necessaries to be con- 
veyed to him through this passage ; and, as a 
proper security to the messengers, he ordered — 
them to be covered with hides of beasts, and 
to go on their hands and feet, that, in case 
of being observed by the watch, they 
might be mistaken for dogs and other ani- 
mals. 

This scheme had for some time the desired 
effect, and an intercourse was maintained 
between those without the city and those 
within, to the great satisfaction of the latter. 
But at length the Romans discovered the 
project, which they effectually destroyed by 
closely blocking up the passage, aud thereby 
cutting off all communication whatever. - 

Josephus now perceived that it would be 
fruitless to attempt a longer defence of the 
city, and therefore he joined with several of 
the principal men in suggesting the means 
of escape. The people, suspecting on what 
subject they were met to deliberate, repaired 
in great multitudes to Josephus, earnestly 
supplicating, that as he was the only man 
from whom they could expect relief, he would 
not desert them in their then extremity ; ob- 
serving, that while he was secure they could 
not despair of success, and declaring that 
they could not die more honorably than while 
acting in obedience to his commands. They 
told him that if it should prove their misfor- 
tune to fall into the power of the Romans, 
he would acquire the immortal fame of hav- 
ing equally scorned to fly from the eiemy, 
or desert the people under his protestion : 
that by leaving them he would manifest a 
conduct similar to that of a man taking upon 
him the command of a ship in temperate 
weather, and abandoning it in a storm; they’ 
likewise added, that after losing the only 
man in whom they could place a confidence 
of success, they could no longer cherish the 
hope of relieving their country. 

Josephus, who was unwilling tc have it 
believed that his intention was engrossed on 
the means of providing for his own safety, 
told them, that if they were compelled to 
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surrender, his remaining with them could not 
possibly operate in their favor ; whereas, 
if he obtained his liberty, he might be able 
to draw an army out of Galilee sufficiently 
early to raise the siege; and that his contin- 
uing in the city would be productive of 
unfortunate instead of happy consequences, 
since the expectation of making him a pris- 
oner would induce the Romans to continue a 
vigorous prosecution of the siege, which 
they might probably decline if he could 
effect an escape. 

But these arguments, instead of reconcil- 
ing the multitude, rendered them still more 
importunate, and with the most bitter lamen- 
tations they urgently supplicated that he 
would still continue his protection to them. 
Impressed with tenderness and gratitude 
toward the people, Josephus considered that 
if he remained in the town, they would attrib- 
ute his compliance with their request to the 
influence they had over him, and that if he 
persisted in a refusal, they might probably 
detain him by force ; and therefore resolved 
to share the common danger, he addressed 
them as follows: ‘‘ My dear friends and 
faithful countrymen, the period is arrived 
when we are required to exert our utmost 
bravery, since in that alone we can place our 
hopes of safety. If we lose our lives our 
reward will be a large share of honor, and 
our names will be endeared to the latest pos- 
terity.”’ 

This address was received with universal 
satisfaction by the people, immediately after 
which Josephus, at the head of the most 
courageous of the Jews, assaulted the ene- 
my’s guards, whom he compelled to desert 
their trenches and retreat to the camp. 

Josephus and his army now defended 
themselves against the power of the Romans 
with the most astonishing power and resolu- 
tion. This they continued to do for the 
space of forty days, when a deserter repre- 
sented to Vespasian the state of the town, 
informing him that through the loss of men, 
and the hard duty which the survivors were 
obliged incessantly to perform, the garrison 
was so reduced that it must necessarily sur- 
render to a vigorous attack,.and more espe- 
cially if advantage was to be taken of a 
favorable opportunity for making the assault 
by surprise. He likewise strongly advised 
the Roman general to attempt the enterprise 
before daylight, when the Jews would not be 
apprehensive of danger, and the vigilance 
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of the guard abated by fatigue and an ineli- 
nation to sleep. 

Vespasian, being sensible that the Jews 
possessed a remarkable fidelity to each other, 
which the most excruciating torments could 
not force them to violate, was unwilling at 
first to put any confidence in what the 
deserter had related. He had been witness 
to a recent instance of the amazing constancy 
and resolution of the Jews, in the case of 
one of Josephus’s people, who being madera 
prisoner, and interrogated respecting the 
state of the city, refused to divulge a single 


circumstance, and persisted in that resolution ~ 


during the most excessive torments, and 
while he was undergoing the sentence of 
crucifixion. ~Considering, however, that the 
information of the deserter might possibly 
be founded in truth, and that no ill con- 
sequences were likely to ensue from his 
appearing to believe that to be the case, Ves- 
pasian ordered the man to be secured, and 
every necessary preparation to be made for 
the attack. ‘ 

The Roman army began a silent march at 
an appointed hour of the night, which had 
been previously agreed upon according to the 
plan laid down by the deserter. On their 
arrival at the walls of the town, finding the 
sentinels asleep, they immediately despatched 
them, and without the least molestation 
entered the city, followed by a large body 
of troops under the command of the tribune 
Placidus. Notwithstanding it was open day 
before the Romans gained possession of the 
fort and made themselves masters of the 
town, the Jewish army was so exhausted and 
fatigued by incessant labor and watching, 
that they did not entertain the least idea of 
their danger till the enemy had actually 
gained their point ; and even those who were 
awake were almost equal strangers to the 
misfortune, as they could not clearly distin- 
guish objects on account of a thick fog which 
then prevailed, and continued till the whole 
Roman army had gained admittance into the 
city. 

The -Romans, recollecting the sufferings 
they had undergone during the course of the 
siege, laid aside every sentiment of humanity 
and compassion toward the besieged. They 
threw many of the Jews from the top of the 


fort, who were instantly killed by the fall, 


and others, who had courage enough to make 
resistance, were either pressed to death by 
the immense crowds of the enemy, or forced 
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down precipices, and killed by the ruins 
which fell from above. Such of the guards 
as first observed the city to be taken fled to 
a turret on the walls, where they were 
attacked by the enemy, against whom, for 
some time, they made a resolute defence. 
Being oppressed by numbers, they offered 
to capitulate; but their proposals were 
rejected, and the whole put to the sword. 
Every Jew who was met by the Romans on 


that day was put to instant death; and 


during some following days they carefully 


. searched for such as had concealed themselves 


in private places, all of whom, except women 
and children, they destroyed. Having thus 
obtained a complete victory, Vespasian, after 
withdrawing his forces from the town, ordered 
the fortress to be burnt, which was accord- 
ingly done, and the whole city laid in ruins. 
The Romans, induced: partly by personal 
enmity, and partly by an officious zeal to 
ingratiate themselves into the favor of their 
general, assiduously employed themselves in 
searching every part of the adjoining coun- 
try, in order to find out the leader of the 
Jews. It was Josephus’s fortune to escape 
through the midst of his enemies, and to 


_ find a deep pit, having a passage leading to 


a spacious cavern, in which he discovered 
forty distinguished Jews who had there taken 
sanctuary, and were supplied with sufficient 
necessaries to last them several days. The 
enemy being in possession of the whole 
adjacent country, Josephus judged it unsafe 
to venture abroad by day, and therefore he 
left his retreat only by night, with a view of 


’ discovering if there remained any probability 


of effecting an escape; but finding the 
enemy exceedingly vigilant, he repeatedly 
returned to the cavern, despairing of success. 
On the third day he was betrayed by a 
woman ; in consequence of which, Vespasian 
despatched Paulinus and Gallanicus, two 
tribunes, to the place where he was secreted, 
authorizing them to assure Josephus, that, 
on condition of leaving his retreat, he should 
meet with a kind and honorable reception. 
Josephus, conscious that the injuries the 
Romans had sustained at his hands entitled 
him to punishment rather than reward, 
thought it unsafe to rely on Vespasian’s 
word of honor, and therefore he declined the 
proposal. In consequence of this, Vespasian 
sent another tribune, named Nicanor, who 
had long been intimately acquainted with 
Josephus, and was in fact his most sincere 


friend. Nicanor forcibly expostulated with 
him on the impropriety of refusing to comply 
with Vespasian’s request ; he represented to 


him the generosity and benevolence of the 


Romans toward those they conquered : that, 
so far from Vespasian’s entertaining an 
enmity against him, he highly esteemed him 
as being a man of singular intrepidity, and 
possessed of other eminent virtues ; and that 
the Roman general must indisputably have 
favorable views, since he condescended to 
propose terms to a man who was already sub- 
ject to his power. ‘‘Can you imagine,” 
said Nicanor, ‘‘that Vespasian would em- 
ploy a friend in an office of treachery, or 
that I would accept from him so dishonorable 
a commission ?”’ 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances, Jo-. 
sephus, for some time, declined a compliance ; 
but at length, from the very forcible argu- 
ments and advice of Nicanor, he agreed to 
submit. In consequence of this, his com- 
panions instantly drew their swords, and 
threatened, if he surrendered, to put him to 
death. Josephus, being apprehensive that 
they might carry their designs into execution, 
was desirous of avoiding so horrid an inten- 
tion; to effect which he addressed them as 
follows: ‘‘ Why, my good friends, do you 
suffer yourselves to be so far transported by 
the violence of passion as to cherish the idea 
of separating the soul and body, which are 
so intimately united by nature? To fall by 
the hand of a victor in a war maintained 
according to the laws of arms, is without 
dispute a glorious fate. I should make no 
greater difficulty of taking away my own life 
than of requesting a Roman to perform that 
office ; but af the Romans are inclined to show 
merey to an enemy, will reason justify that 
enemy in having no mercy on himself? No 
death can be more honorable than that of 
the man who yields his life to the superior 
power of an adversary that means to deprive 
him of the inestimable blessing of liberty. 
But the Romans wish not our deaths, and all 
animosity should now cease, for the cause of 
our contention is at an end. The man who 
rejects life when his duty requires him to 
preserve it is as pusillanimous as he who, in 
opposition to the dictates of honor, trembles 
to meet his fate. Is it not from the fear of 
jeath alone that we hesitate to yield to the 
Romans? Shall we precipitate ourselves 
into certain destruction for the purpose of 
avoiding a threatened danger, which probably 
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may not arrive? If you conceive that we 
ought to die to avoid slavery, I must request 
you to recollect that we enjoy not liberty in 
the miserable situation to which we are now 
reduced. If you suppose him to be a brave 
man who deprives himself of life, I would 
ask what opinion you would form of the 
commander of a vessel who during a calm 
should sink his ship from an apprehension 
that a tempest might arise? The desire of 
preserving life is a principle implanted in 
the whole animal creation; and therefore 
to deprive ourselves of existence is to violate 
the order of nature, and offer a sacrilegious 
insult to God. If we desire to live, may we 
not indulge that desire, since we have given 
exemplary proofs of our courage and virtue ? 
But, if we are resolved to die, let us fall by 
the hands of our conquerors. We shall 
have no cause for regret if the Romans 
prove treacherous ; but, on the contrary, we 
shall resign our lives with pleasure, since we 
shall enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that 
the perfidy of the enemy must necessarily 
diminish the glory of their victory, and ren- 
der them infamous to the latest posterity.”’ 
Josephus imagined that these arguments 
would have induced the Jews to relinquish 
the determination of putting an end to his 
life; but in this he found himself mistaken, 
for instead of appeasing, his address provoked 
them to the utmost extravagance of rage ; 
they approached him with their swords drawn, 
upbraided him in the most severe terms as 
being of a contemptibly irresolute disposition, 
and threatened him with instant death. Thus 
situated, Josephus addressed his companions 
in the most soothing manner, which seldom 
fails to gain respect from those who have 
' been accustomed to obey ; he called one by 
his name, took another by the hand, and 
endeavored to engage the attention of the 
rest by arguments and such other means as 
he conceived to be best adapted for obtaining 
the end hehad in view. Thus by a singular 
address in applying to the various humors 
and dispositions of his companions, Josephus 
averted the danger that threatened him. 
The rage of the Jews subsided, their esteem 
-and veneration for their general revived, and 
they freely gave him his liberty to act as he 


* While Josephus was with his companions in 
‘the cavern, he had a most remarkable vision, in 
which were communicated to him the success and 
;grandeur which the Romans should experience, and 
‘the miseries which should attend the Jews. It 
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should think proper. Being thus relieved 
from the extremity to which he was reduced 
by the Romans on one hand, and by his own 
countrymen on the other, Josephus surren- 
dered himself to Nicanor, who immediately 
conducted him to Vespasian. 

The desire of seeing Josephus appear 
before the Roman general caused prodigious 
numbers of people to assemble, some of 
whom rejoiced to see that he was alive, while 
others vented menaces and the most bitter exe- 
erations against him. Those who were suffi- 
ciently near to observe his person recollected 
the many extraordinary incidents of his life, 
and, reflecting on his then situation, were 
greatly astonished on the comparison. Not 
withstanding the inveteracy which the Roman 
generals had entertained against Josephus, 
they tenderly compassionated him in his eap- 
tivity; but Titus was most particularly 
affected, for on account of his advanced age, 
and the unconquerable dignity of his mind 
in the most extreme dangers and distresses, 
he entertained a great veneration for Jose- 
phus, whose former elevated station and great 
exploits, together with the humiliating condi- 
tion to which he was now reduced, he most 
seriously considered, and then proceeded to 
make some reflections on the chance of war, 
and the mutability of human affairs. Those 
who heard Titus adopted his sentiments ; and 
he greatly contributed toward the preserva- 
tion of Josephus, by influencing Vespasian 
in his favor. 

Vespasian intimated his intentions of send- 
ing Josephus to Nero, and ordered him to be 
kept a close prisoner. In consequence of 
this, Josephus requested to have an audience 
with Vespasian, which being granted, he 
was conducted to the general’s apartment, 
whence every person was dismissed, except 
Titus and two of his friends. In the presence 
of these, Josephus, addressing himself. to 
Vespasian, spoke as follows: ‘‘ You see me 
here, sir, your prisoner, and perhaps you 
consider me in no other character; but 
believe me, I am no less than a messenger 
sent by Providence to impart to you a matter 
of the highest importance.* Had I not been 
charged with this commission, I should have 
acted consistent with the character of a Jew- 


was likewise revealed to him tnat Vespasian 
should become emperor, and tha’ himself should 
be the messenger of that intelligence ; and this it 
was that made him so strentiou’ in requesting his 
companions to spare his life, 
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ish general, and have died rather than have 
submitted to be made a prisoner. It is 
unnecessary to send me to Nero, since Ves- 
pasian is so near succeeding to the empire, 
which, upon his decease, will devolve on his 
son Titus. Let me be kept a prisoner, and 
guarded with unremitting cireumspection ; 
I only request to remain the prisoner of 
Vespasian, who, by the right of conquest, is 
become the master of my life and liberty, 
and will, in a short time, be advanced to the 
sovereignty of the Roman empire. If it 
shall hereafter appear that I have made use 
of any artifice to induce you to repose confi- 
dence in an impostor, you will perform an 
act of justice in subjecting me to the most 


_ severe and exemplary punishment.” 


At first Vespasian considered Josephus’s 
address as a mere fiction, contrived for the 
purpose of obtaining his favor; but experi- 
encing certain indications, and finding them 
exactly correspond with what Josephus had 
related, his doubts gradually subsided, and 


‘ he gave full confidence to the prediction. 


One of the persons who was permitted to be 
present at the interview observed to Jose- 
phus that since he pretended to a knowledge 
of future events, he requested to be informed 
by what means it happened that he remained 
ignorant of the destruction of Jotapata, and 
of his own captivity. To which Josephus 
replied, he had predicted to the inhabitants 
that the town would be conquered, and him- 
self made a prisoner by the enemy. In 
consequence of this reply, Vespasian ordered 
a secret inquiry to be made among the Jewish 
prisoners relative to the truth of what he had 
asserted ; this was accordingly done, and the 
Jews confirming every particular related by 
Josephus, the general was induced to judge 
more favorably of what he had foretold 
respecting himself. : 

Josephus continued to be guarded with 
the greatest cireumspection ; but the irksome- 
ness of confinement was in a great degree 
mitigated by his being allowed every accom- 
modation and convenience, together with the 
particular respect and kindness which he 
received from Titus. 

After the conquest of Jotapata and the 
total destruction of that city, Vespasian 
repaired with his army to Caesarea, where he 
took up his winter-quarters; but. that he 
might not overburden the inhabitants of that 
city, he sent the fifth and tenth legions to 
Scythopolis. 


Karly in the ensuing spring Vespasian 
renewed his operations against the Jews. 
He sent his son Titus at the head of a con- 
siderable army into one part of Judzea, while 
himself went into another ; and between them 
they reduced the most principal places in that 
country, the inhabitants of some of which 
quietly submitted ; but others, after holding 
out with the utmost resistance in their power, 
were conquered, and great numbers put to 
the sword. 

After these conquests, Vespasian returned 
to Ceesarea, where he formed the resolution of 
laying siege to Jerusalem ; but while he was 
making the necessary preparations for this 
purpose, he received an account of the death 
of Nero, after a reign of thirteen years and 
eight days. In consequence of this intelli- 
gence, Vespasian suspended his preparations 
for the expedition toward Jerusalem. TFind- 
ing that Galba was destined to succeed to 
the empire, he thought it would not be a 
prudent measure to take so important a step 
without express orders for so doing. He 
therefore despatched his son Titus to wait on 
Galba, at once to congratulate him on the 
succession to the empire, and to take his 
directions how to act in the then emergency 
of affairs. King Agrippa (who was at this 
time in Ceesarea) being desirous to embark 
with Titus on this interesting occasion, they 
set sail in the same vessel; but while they 
were on their voyage (which was exceedingly 
tedious owing to the contrariety of the wind) 
and near to Achaia, they received intelli- 
gence that Galba was slain, after having ~ 
governed only seven months, and that Otho 
succeeded him, who reigned only three 
months, This change in affairs did not pre- 
vent Agrippa from prosecuting his journey 
from Achaia to Rome; but ‘Titus sailed 
thence to Syria, and proceeded with all 
expedition to his father at Caesarea. 

A short time after the return of Titus to 
Ceesarea, Vespasian received intelligence that 
a civil war had broke out in Rome, occasioned 
by Vitellius, a daring and enterprising man, 
who, on the death of Otho, had, with the 
assistance of a great body of German soldiers, 
possessed himself of the sovereignty of the 
empire. Vespasian was a man who had a 
just opinion of the respect that should be 
shown to superiors, and was as well calculated 
to obey as to command ; but notwithstanding 
this, he was greatly chagrined to acknowledge © 
the supreme authority of him who rather 
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seized the empire as a plunder than became 
possessed of it as an honor. In a word, this 
astonishing change in the public affairs affect- 
ed him to such a degree, that he could no 
longer entertain any idea of prosecuting 
foreign wars, when his country at home was 
distracted by the most disagreeable circum- 
stances. Yet, though his indignation on the 
one hand urged him to a speedy revenge, 
on the other he was deterred from putting 
design into execution by the consideration 
of the difficulties and hazards that would 
attend so long a journey in the midst of 
winter, beside the probability of many unex- 
pected incidents which might happen before. 
he could arrive in Italy. 

While Vespasian was debating this 
subject in his mind, the officers of his 
army (all of whom were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the revolutions which had 
taken place in Rome) associated together, 
and discoursed with the utmost freedom on 
the affairs of the state and government. 
Among other things they exclaimed most 
violently against the German soldiers, who 
were the protectors of Vitellius, ridiculing 
them as a band of dissolute and effeminate 
creatures, who would be afraid to face even 
the usual terrors of war. ‘* What,’ said 
they, ‘‘shall people like these dispose of 
armies, or rather sell them to the highest 
bidder? Is it possible for them to imagine 
that we who have undergone all the fatigue 
attending excessive labor, till we are grown 
old in the use of arms, — that we will ever 
submit to be governed by an emperor 
chosen by them, when we have a prince 
of our own who is much more worthy 
of the government? Besides, .” we omit 
the present’ opportunity of testitying our 
gratitude for the numerous obligations we 
owe to the generosity of Vespasian, it is 
not very probable that a similar prospect 
of paying him the proper compliment will 
ever again offer. Hxclusive of these con- 
siderations, the personal merit of Vespasian 
hath as much better qualified him for the 
dignity of emperor, than that of Vitellius, as 
our merits have qualified us for the choice, 
beyond that of those who have elected 
him. With regard to Vespasian, there 
can be no debate or competition ; for the 
senate and people of Rome are entirely in 
his interest ; nor would they even listen to 
an insinuation of the licentiousness and 
debauches of Vitellius being put in com- 
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petition with the modest and temperate 
behavior of Vespasian; for this, in fact, 
would be to prefer an abandoned tyrant to 
a humane prince. After all we have said, 
let it be considered what a ridiculous figure - 
we should make, and how egregiously we 
should be duped,—we who, of all men 
living, have the greatest obligations to 
Vespasian, — if the senate themselves should 
elect him emperor, and thus take out of 
our hands the merit of so distinguished an 
action, while we are idly debating on the 
method of proceeding in such an exigency.’’ 

To this purpose was the conversation of 
the officers under Vespasian. Their first 
meetings were held in a secret manner ; 
but having publicly declared their sen- 
timents to the soldiers, all of whom agreed 
with them in opinion, they resolved to make 
choice of Vespasian as emperor, and en- 
treated him to take under his protection an 
empire that was shaken to its foundation. 
Vespasian had for a long time been the 
support of the empire ; but he was so far » 
from being ambitious of the dignity of em- 
peror, that he absolutely declined it, declar- 
ing that he chose rather to continue in that 
line of life to which he had been accustomed, 
than accept of the pomp and dignity to 
which he was invited. But the more desir- 
ous Vespasian was to avoid this compli- 
ment, the more earnestly did the people 
press his acceptance of it; till at length, on 
his repeated refusal, they advanced to him 
with drawn swords, and threatened his 
destruction if he any longer refused accept- 
ing an honor of which he was so deserving. 
Still, however, for a time, he refused; but 
at length yielded to an importunity that was 
not to be resisted. 

The government of the empire was no 
sooner accepted by Vespasian than Mucia- 
nus and the other officers joined with the 
whole body of the army in requesting that 
he would immediately march his forces 
against Vitellius; but Vespasian thought it 
would be most prudent first to bring over 
to his interest the people of Alexandria, by 
means of which he should obtain such 
advantages as would not only secure him- 
self, but, in all probability, crown his enter- 
prise with success. Egypt, on account of 
the prodigious quantity of corn which it 
produced, was deemed one of the most 
important branches of the empire: where- 
fore Vespasian was of opinion, that if he 
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could but possess himself of that country, 
the people of Rome might be induced 
rather to expel Vitellius than run the risk 
of starving if they refused so to do, which 
would be the natural consequence if they 
could not obtain proper assistance from 
Egypt. 

These observations being highly approved 
of by the officers, Vespasian immediately 
wrote a letter to Tiberius, the then governor 
of Alexandria, informing him that, at the 
importunity of his soldiers, he had been 
prevailed on to take the government into 
his own hands, and that he thought he could 
not act more prudently than to request the 
favor of his advice and assistance in the 
office of administration. Tiberius had no 
sooner read this letter, than, with the utmost 
freedom and good-will, he took an oath of 
fidelity to Vespasian, and caused the like to 


-his virtue and_ honor. 


be done by all the inhabitants of the city. 
This oath was taken with every possible 
demonstration of joy and esteem ; for they 
were previously informed of the good inten- 
tions of the new emperor, and confided in 
Tiberius made a 
generous use of the power intrusted to him 
for the public welfare, and immediately 
began to make the necessary preparations for 
receiving Vespasian. 

Intelligence of Vespasian’s being advanced 
to the dignity of ruling the empire was 
propagated with the utmost speed through 
every part of the eastern country; and 
wherever this news arrived, it was so grate- 
ful to the people, that the inhabitants of 
the several cities kept a holiday on the 
occasion, and offered up their prayers that 
the reign of Vespasian might be long and 
happy. Several ambassadors from Syria 


Medal of Vespasian, commemorating the capture of Jerusalem. 


and other provinces waited on Vespasian, 
with congratulatory addresses on his being 
appointed to the government of the empire. 
Among the rest was Mucianus, the governor 
of Syria, who gave him the utmost assur- 
ance of the loyalty and affection of the 
people in general, which they had testified 
by cheerfully taking the oath of fidelity to 
his person and authority. 

These favorable circfimstances struck a 
deep impression on the mind of Vespasian, 
who could not help seriously reflecting that 
they had less the appearance of being the 
work of chance than the immediate effect 
of a disposing Providence ; and he thought 
it appeared that he had not been raised to 
so distinguished an elevation by the power 
of fortune, but by divine interposition. 
Reflecting on this subject, there occurred to 
his mind several prophetical hints which 
had happened in the course of his life, all 
tending to the same end. Among the rest 


he could not but recur to the circumstance 
of Josephus having, while he remained a 
prisoner, and during the life of Nero, called 
him by the title of emperor. This sin- 
gular prediction had great influence on 
the mind of Vespasian, and the greater, 
because the party was still a prisoner: 
wherefore, sending for Mucianus and others 
of his officers, he spoke to them of the 
singular courage and bravery of Josephus, 
and how gallantly he had behaved himself 
at the siege of Jotapata. After this he 
mentioned several other particulars respect- 
ing him, and at length adverted to the 
subject of his predictions: ‘‘ Those,’’ said 
he, ‘I at first imagined to be nothing more 
than contrivances for his own preservation ; 
but the event has proved that they were 
actually the result of divine providence ; 
wherefore, my friends, it would be an in- 
delible disgrace in me longer to detain, 
in the abject condition of a prisoner, the 
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person who first declared to me the news of|sent a strong army under the command of 


my advancement.” 

Having said this, Vespasian instantly 
sent for Josephus, and, in the presence of 
the company, restored him to his liberty. 
From this instance of gratitude in Vespasian, 
his officers formed the most favorable idea 
of their own situation, thinking that they, 
who were his faithful friends and servants, 
should experience every indulgence under 
so kind a master. During this scene Titus 
was present, who, in a most submissive 
manner, hinted to his father that the single 
granting of liberty to Josephus was leaving 
the generosity of his plan incomplete: that 
his chains ought not only to be taken off, 
but broken, for if that was not done the 
dishonor of his imprisonment would remain 
with him, though his person was restored 
to liberty, | Vespasian, coinciding in this 
opinion, gave immediate orders that his 
chains should be cut to pieces; which cir- 
cumstance not only gave the most extensive 
freedom to Josephus, but so raised his 
reputation as a prophet, that every person 
was disposed to give credit to any of his 
future predictions in as full and ample a 
manner as they had done to what he had 
already foretold. 

A general council was now held to con- 
sider the most proper measures to be taken 
in the then exigency of affairs, in which it 
was resolved that Titus should prosecute 
the war against the Jews, and that Vespasian 
should go to Alexandria, and use such 
methods as he thought advisable for sup- 
eee the disturbances at Rome, occasioned 
y the usurper Vitellius. 

On Vespasian’s arrival at Alexandria, he 
was received by the people of that city 
with the utmost demonstrations of joy ; 
and measures were instantly concerted for 
reducing Vitellius, and quieting the dis- 
turbances which then took place at Rome. 
For this purpose he despatched a consider- 
able army of cavalry and foot, under the 
command of Mucianus, through Cappadocia 
and Phrygia, into Italy, being afraid to 
trust his troops by sea during the winter 
season. 

In the mean time, Antonius Primus (an 
excellent soldier who had been banished by 
Nero, but restored by Galba, a friend to 
Vespasian) marched at the head of the third 
legion to give battle to Vitellius, the latter 
of whom, being informed of his intentions, 


Czecinna to oppose him. As soon as Cex- 
cinna met Antonius (which was on the con- 
fines of Italy), he was struck with terror at 
the numbers, order, and discipline of his 
army. He was totally at a loss how to act: 
he did not dare to risk a battle, nor could he 
think of running away from them; and 
therefore he chose rather to be considered as a 
deserter than a coward. Having assembled 
his centurions, tribunes, and all the rest of his 
officers, he exerted the utmost power of his 
oratory in a declaration of the different 
degrees of merit between Vespasian and 
Vitellius. The one he extolled to the 
highest degree, and depreciated the charac- 
ter of the other; and all this with a fixed 
design to prevail on the soldiers of Vitellius 
to take part with Vespasian. The speech 
he made on this occasion was to this effect : 
‘« Vitellius possesses nothing more than the 
name of an emperor ; whereas the claim of 
Vespasian is not only founded on the strictest 
equity, but his person is stamped with the 
indubitable marks of the imperial character. 
Besides, the troops of Vespasian are so 
numerous and well-chosen, that it will be in 
vain for us to think of entering into a con- 
test with him. This being the case, had we 
not better now act the same part, as of our 
own choice and free will, that we shall other- 
wise be compelled to do through the force 
of mere necessity? While I say this, I am 
certain that Vespasian is able to carry his 
design into execution without our aid or 
assistance ; but Vitellius, so far from being 
able to protect his adherents, is by no means 
in a condition to defend himself.” 

These arguments were urged with so much . 
zeal that Czecinna obtained the point at which 
he labored, and prevailed on his troops to go 
over to Antonius. But.on the following 
night Caecinna’s people, partly repenting of 
what they: had done; and partly in fear of the 
consequence, in case Vitellius should prove 
successful in the contest, advanced in a rage, 
with drawn swords, to despatch Czcinna, 
which they would have certainly done, had 
not the tribunes strongly interposed in his 
favor. Hereupon they desisted from taking 
away his life but insisted that, as a traitor, 
he should be immediately sent in chains to 
Vitellius. 

As soon as Antonius were informed of this 
event, he immediately went with a party to 
attack them as deserters, For some time 


q 


' the first violent attack, and fled toward Cre- 


the victory. 
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they made a faint resistance, but receded on 


mona. Antonius interposing with his cavalry 
between the fugitives and the town, and 
entirely surrounding them, destroyed great 
numbers on the spot, and, pursuing the rest, 
put the whole to the sword, except their 
general Qzecinna, whom he set at liberty, and 
despatched to Vespasian with an account of 


After this defeat, Antonius marched with 
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his army toward Rome; information of which 
being made known to Sabinus, the brother 
of Vespasian, he that same night assembled 
the city guards, and possessed himself of the 
capital. On the following day great numbers 
of persons of distinguished rank joined his 
party, among whom was Domitian, brother 
to Titus, and younger son to Vespasian. 
Vitellius paid little regard to the proceed- 
ings of Antonius, the principal view of his 
resentment being directed toward Sabinus, 


THE FORUM, ROME. 


and the other persons who had joined with 
him in the revolt ; and being by nature of a 
savage and ferocious disposition, but partic- 
ularly so to those of distinguished rank, he 
despatched a body of his own troops to attack 
them. In this enterprise the most singular 
instances of bravery were displayed on both 
sides ; but in the end, the troops of Vitellius 
became victorious. Domitian, and other 
Romans of the first rank, made their escape ; 
but the greater part of the people were de- 
stroyed, and the victors, after plundering the 
temple of Janus, burnt it to the ground. 


With respect to Sabinus, he was made _pris- 
oner, and conducted to Vitellius, who ordered 
him immediately to be put to death. 

The next day Antonius arrived with his 
army, when a desperate battle ensued be- 
tween him and the troops of Vitellius. The 
forces of Antonius being divided, they en- 
gaged in three different parts of the city at 
the same time, and the contest was continued 
for that day without any material advantage 
on either side, arly the next morning 
Mucianus with his army entered Rome, and 
joining that of Antonius, the attack was re- 
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newed with the utmost vigor, and the troops 
of Vitellius being defeated, were all put to 
the sword. 

Thus was this mighty city taken by her own 
natural subjects ; and as it was fatal to many 
thousands, so likewise was it to Vitellius 
himself, whom the soldiers dragged out of 
his palace, and (without hearkening to any 
entreaties, binding his hands behind him, 
and throwing a halter about his neck) drew 
him into the public Forum, through the 
main street, called. Via Sacra. As he went 
along, they used the most opprobrious lan- 
guage, and treated him with the greatest in- 
dignity they could project; they pelted him 
with dung and filth, and held the point of a 
sword under his chin to prevent his conceal- 
ing his face. At length they conducted him 
to the common place ot execution, where, with 
many blows and wounds, they despatched 
him in the 56th year of his age, and 
after a short reign of only eight months. 
Having wreaked their vengeance thus, they 
dragged his body from the spot where they 
had killed him, and threw it into the River 
Tiber ; after which, they not only made his 
brother, and only son, but likewise all whom 
they met with of his party, victims to their 
resentment. 

As soon as the fury of this carnage was 
over, the Roman senate assembled, and, with 
_ unanimous consent, not only declared Vespa- 
sian emperor, but conferred the title of Caesar 
upon his two sons, Titus and Domitian ; nom- 
inating the former to be consul with his father 
for the ensuing year, and the latter to be 
preetor with consular power. They likewise 
rewarded Mucianus and Antonius, with 
several others, for contributing to this 
happy revolution ; and despatched couriers 
to Vespasian, at, Alexandria, to tender him 
their homage and obedience, and to desire 
his speedy return to Rome. On this occasion 
the people made two festivals, one for their 
deliverance from the tyranny of Vitellius, 
and the other for the happy advancement 
of Vespasian to the government of the em- 
pire. But it is now time to return to Titus. 

Before Vespasian left Judzea, he, by the 
advice of his council, committed the manage- 
ment of the war against the Jews to his son 
Titus, well knowing his extraordinary valor 
and skill for such an undertaking. Himself 
had reduced most of the country, except 
Jerusalem ; but Jerusalem was the capital 
city, fortified with three walls on every side, 
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except where it was fenced with deep valleys, _ 
having the castle of Antonia, the temple, the 
palace of Acra, the towers on Mount Sion, 
and several other places almost impregnable ; 
so that great consultation, and a preparation 
of many materials, were required to carry on 
such a siege. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem had been 
for a long time in the most distressed situa- 
tion, owing to the several parties and factions 
which had taken possession of dfferent parts 
of the city, and were not only murdering 
each other, but in-their rage and madness, 
destroyed such a quantity of provisions as 
might have served the city for several months. 

Jerusalem was involved in these sad cir- 
cumstances, when Titus, with a powerful 
army, and all kinds of warlike engines, ap- 
proached, and sat down within six or seven 
furlongs of the city, a little before the feast 
of the passover. By these means he shut up 
an infinite number of people who had come 
from all parts to that solemnity, which, in a 
short time, occasioned a great consumption 
of their provisions. 

On the first appearance of so formidable 
an army, the several factions unanimously 
agreed to oppose it; in consequence of 
which, they sallied out with great resolution 
and’ fury, and putting the Romans to dis- 
order, obliged them to abandon their camp, 
and fly to the mountains.- But the Jews 
were at last repulsed, and driven into the 
city by Titus, who particularly distinguished 
himself as a courageous and expert warrior. 

When Titus had properly placed his en- 
gines (which was not done without great 
opposition), he battered the outward walls, 
and, on the third day of May, making a 
breach, entered and took possession of the 
northern quarter of the city, as far as the 
castle of Antonia and the valley of Kedron. 
Having done this, he gave the besieged all 
possible assurances of pardon and civil treat- 
ment if they would but submit: but they, 
judging his order to be the effect of cowaid- 
ice, refused to accept of any terms or con- 
ditions whatever. 

On the fifth day after this, Titus broke 
through the second wall, and though the 
besieged made several sallies, and drove him 
out again, yet he recovered the place, and 
possessed himself of the lower city. 

Though Titus was now thoroughly con- 
vinced, in his own mind, that he could by 
force of arms easily make a complete con- 
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quest of the city, yet he was willing, if pos- 


sible, to effect it without any further loss of 


blood. He therefore, in the first place, sent 
a messenger to the Jews, requesting that they 
would have so much regard to their own 
interest as to surrender a place, of which he 
could, at any time, make himself master. 
But this not answering his wishes, he de- 
spatched Josephus to them, thinking that 
when they were addressed by their own coun- 
tryman, and in a language familiar to them, 
it might probably be attended with success. 
In conformity to the directions given by 
Titus, Josephus first walked through several 
parts of the city, after which, stopping on an 
elevated spot, within the hearing of the 
enemy, he addressed them in words to this 
effect : ‘‘ Countrymen and friends, it is my 
earnest request, that if you have any esteem 
for your lives and liberties, any veneration 
for your city, your temple, and your country, 
you will, on the present occasion, give a 
proper testimony of your sensibility, and 
learn, even, from strangers and enemies, to 
have a proper regard to your own interest. 
You may have observed, that the Romans 
entertain so great a veneration for sacred 
things, that they make a scruple of seizing 
any thing that is holy; and this they do, 
though they never presumed to have any 
share, concern, or interest in your commun- 
ion; whereas you, on the contrary, instead 
of protecting the religion in which you were 
educated, seem conspiring to complete its 
destruction. Are you not by this time con- 
vinced that, your fortresses being beaten 
down, and a great part of your walls left 
in a defenceless condition, your weakness is 
sufficiently exposed, and that it is an abso- 
lute impossibility to support yourselves much 
longer against so formidable a power as that 
with which you have to contend? It is true, 
that engaging in the cause of liberty is a 
glorious task, provided it be undertaken 
before that liberty is likely to be lost or for- 
feited ; bat when the latter is the case, it is 
idle to think of attempting to throw it off, 
and all further endeavors will rather tend to 
produce a disgraceful death than give the 
opportunity of preserving a life of honorable 
freedom. A state of bondage to a master 
whom a man of honor would blush to ac- 
knowledge his superior is indeed a scandal- 
ous state ; but submission to a people whose 
authority is acknowledged by the whole 
world is by no means disgraceful. Con- 
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scious of this truth, your ancestors, who 
were more wise apd powerful than you are, 
were induced to pay allegiance to the 
Romans, which they certainly would not 
have done had they not been fully convinced 
that it was the will of Providence they 
should submit. But wherefore would you 
any longer continue a contest, that is, in 
effect, already decided? For if your walls 
were yet perfect, and the siege actually 
raised, so long as the Romans resolved not 
to quit the place, you must soon be starved 
into submission. Famine has already made 
great havoc among you, and the calamity 
will daily increase, as there is no guarding 
against the. consequence of the severities of 
hunger. It will therefore well become you 
to recollect yourselves, and take advice while 
it may be serviceable to you. The Romans 
are of a liberal disposition, and will be ready 
to forgive all that is past, if you do not 
continue to exasperate them till forgiveness 
would look like weakness. But if you resist 
till they storm the city, instead of mercy, you 
will fatally experience their resentment from 
the point of the sword.” 

These friendly admonitions made not the 
least impression on the perverse Jews, who, 
instead of paying attention to them, treated 
Josephus with the utmost contempt, and, 
had he not been properly guarded, would 
have put him to death. In consequence of 
this, Titus resolved to proceed with the 
utmost severity against them. Accordingly, 
when any fled from the city (which great 
numbers were constrained to do on account 
of the want of provisions), they were no 
sooner taken than Titus ordered them to be 
scourged and crucified. This, however, 
he did not do from motives of cruelty, but 
with a view of striking terror in the multi- 
tude, in hopes that they would the sooner 
give up all opposition, and surrender them- 
selves to the superior force of his arms. 

Finding every method ineffectual to bring 
the Jews to submission, Titus, on the 12th of 
May, began four mounts for his battering- 
rams, two near the castle of Antonia, where 
he was in hopes of taking the temple, and two 
near the monument of John, the high-priest, 
where he supposed he might, without much 
difficulty, break into the upper city. But in 
two bold sallies, the besieged ruined and de- 
stroyed the mounts, and, having burnt several 
battering-rams, and other engines, pressed 
forward, and broke into the very camp of the 
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Romans. At length they were repulsed by 
Titus, who (in a council of war) resolved to 
surround the whole city with a wall or 
intrenchment, to hinder the flight of the be- 
sieved, and to prevent all relief from coming 
into the city, thereby strictly verifying the 
words of our blessed Redeemer : ‘‘ The days 
shall come upon thee, that thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee and compass 
thee around, and keep thee in on every side.”’ 
Luke xix. 43. 

This work was executed with such astonish- 
ing celerity, that the whole was finished 
within the space of a few days. But it made 
no impression on the besieged, notwithstand- 
ing the famine began to rage with the most 
horrid violence, and such a mortality ensued, 
that within the space of three months no less 
than 115,080 carcasses of the poorer sort were 
carried. to be buried at the public charge, 
600,000 were thrown out at the gates; and 
when the number of dead bodies increased to 
such a degree that they had no place to bury 
them, they gathered them together in the 
largest houses adjoining, and there shut them 


All this time the famine increased to such 
u degree, that wives took the meat out of 
their husbands’ mouths, children from their 
parents, and mothers from their children ; 
old men were driven from their meat as 
persons of no use, and young men tortured 
to confess where their provisions lay ; sinks 
and holes were continually raked to find offal 
for food, and the very soldiers (who were 
the last that would want) began to eat gir- 
dles, shoes, hay, and other articles ; and, what 
was worst of all, and the most shocking to 
human nature, a woman of quality even 
boiled her own child with an intent to eat it. 
This act appeared so detestable in the eyes 
of Titus, that (after having repeatedly offered 
peace and pardon to the Jews if they would 
submit, and as often received a denial) he 
publicly declared that ‘‘ he would bury the 
abominable crime in the ruins of their country, 
and not suffer the sun to shine upon that 
city, whose mothers eat their own children, 
and whose fathers, no less culpable, did, by 
their obstinacy, reduce them to such an ex- 
tremity.”’ 

With this resolution he ordered all the 
groves to be cut down within a considerable 


* This John was the son of one Levi, and one 
of the principal men belonging to the city of 
Grichala. When Titus laid siege to that place, 
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distance of the city, and, causing more 
mounts to be raised, on the first of July he 
began to batter the wall of Antonia, and, on 
the fifth, entered the castle by force, and 
pursued the flying Jews even to the temple. 
Both Titus and Josephus again exhorted 
them to surrender, but all to no purpose : 
they absolutely refused every accommodation, 
and even boasted that rather than submit they 
would glory in enduring the worst of miseries. 
Titus, hearing this, in order to make an easy 
ascent to the temple, ordered the fortress of 
Antonia to be razed to the ground, and having 
seized the north and west porticoes, or cloisters 
of the outward range of the temple, he set 
them on fire, as the Jews did other porticoes, 
to hinder the Romans from making their 
approaches. 

On the eighth day of August, Titus, per- 
ceiving that the walls of thé inner temple’ 
were too strong for the battering-rams, and 
that the foundation of the gates could not be 
undermined, was obliged to set fire to them, 
yet still with an intent, if possible, to save the 
temple itself; but it so fell out that, on the ~ 
tenth, a certain soldier, contrary to the com- 
mand of the general, cast a flaming firebrand 
through the golden window into the chambers 


jand buildings on the north side, which 


immediately set them on fire. ‘The utmost 
endeavors were used to prevent the fatal 
effects of this proceeding, but to no purpose. 
The flames spread throughout the whole 
fabric, and soon consumed the most beautiful 
structure that ever was erected; while the 
Roman soldiers, pursuing their victory with 
the most imaginable fury and revenge, cut to 
pieces every person they found about the 
temple, and then set fire to the rest of the 
buildings. 

During this state of general confusion, 
those who were the chiefs in the sedition 
found means to retire to the upper and 
strongest part of the city, called Sion, situ- 
ated upon a steep rock, where they endeay- 
ored to defend themselves to the last. But, 
Titus having raised his batteries and made a 
breach in the wall, they lost all their cour 
age, abandoned the towers, which were their 
only strength, and in vain sought to escape 
by hiding themselves in vaults and_privies, 
whence both John * and Simon (two princi- 
pal ringleaders of their different factions) 


John, under pretence of surrendering it, made his 
escape, and went with a party of men to Jerusa- 
lem, where, joining with the Zealots, and being 
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were dragged out, and the former condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, while the latter 
was preserved to grace the victor’s triumph. 

The Romans,, having now gained the walls, 
and with shouts of joy placed their colors 
upon the towers, broke loose all over the 
city, and ranged up and down the streets, 
killing all that fell in their way without dis- 


~ tinction, till the passages were filled up with 


the carcasses, and the channels of the city 
ran down with blood, as if it had been to 
quench the fire, which was become, as it 
were, one general conflagration. ~ 

To this fatal end was the famous city of 
Jerusalem, after a siege of above five months, 
reduced, in the second year of Vespasian’s 
reign, and thirty-eight years after our Lord’s 
crucifixion. In this siege it was computed 
that 1,100,000 perished, and 97,000 were 
taken captives, beside 237,490 (according 
to Josephus) who fell in the wars which pre- 
ceded it. 

The greater part of the buildings in the 
city being consumed by fire, and the soldiers 
having neither rapine nor object left for their 
rage and indignation to work upon, Titus 
ordered them to lay the remaining parts of 
the city and temple level with the ground : 
which order was so punctually executed, that 
(except three towers, which, for their strength 
and beauty, were left as monuments to pos- 
terity of the once magnificence of the city) 
the whole was laid so flat, that, when the 
Romans left the place, it looked as if it 
had never been inhabited. 

While these things were transacting at 
Jerusalem, Vespasian, who entered upon 
the government in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, was received at Rome with all imagina- 
ble joy and triumph by the people. They 
considered him as the only person whose vir- 
tues and excellences could recover the lan- 
guishing state of the empire : nor were they 
mistaken, for he began immediately to act in 


conformity to what they had expected, by 
administering justice, and reforming the’ laws 
and customs of Rome, honorably rewarding 
those who had served him, and pardoning 
his adversaries with the most singular clem- 
ency. 

In the mean time, the news of the con- 
quest of Jerusalem reached Rome, which 
occasioned the greatest rejoicings in that city, 
the people universally proclaiming the praises 
of Titus, who had shown himself so expert a 
soldier and commander ; and in consequence 
of this a triumph was decreed both for him 
and his father, the latter having conducted 
the beginning of the war with no less eclat 
than the former had finished it. 

When Titus returned to Rome he was re- 
ceived with the universal applause of the 
people, and within a few days after both the 
father and son entered upon their triumph, 
which was more solemn and magnificent than’ 
had ever before been seen in Rome, Among 
other rich and glorious spoils were great 
quantities of gold taken out of the temple, 
and the body of the Jewish law, which were 
exhibited to the view of the people. This 
was the first time that Rome ever saw the 
father and son triumph together; and as 
Vespasian built a new temple to Peace, 
wherein he deposited most of the Jewish 
spoils, so Titus had a triumphal arch of 
great beauty and magnificence erected to his 
honor, whereon were inscribed all his noble 
exploits against the Jews, and which, as a 
lasting monument of the impiety and per- 
verseness of that nation, remains almost 
entire to this day. 

Such was the end of the once famous city 
of Jerusalem, and such the end of the Jew- 
ish polity ; from which time those obstinate 
and perverse people were no longer a nation, 
but have ever since been dispersed and 
despised throughout the whole face of the 
earth. 


naturally a crafty man, eloquent in speech, and 
ambitious beyond measure, he soon began to 
assume a sovereign power over the rest, and be- 
came the commander of one faction, as Simon, 
the son of Gioras, did of another. Simon, having 
gathered together a great number of robbers and 
murderers, went into the mountainous parts of the 
country, reduced all Idumza, and some places in 
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Judea, after which he encamped near Jerusalem, 
and was at length let in by the citizens to defend 
them against John, who, at the head of the Zeal- 
ots, did many cruel and tyrannical actions. So 
that Simon and his army were in the city, while 
John and his adherents were in the temple, fight- 
ing and destroying one another, even while the 
enemy was at the walls. 
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BIBLE CHRONOLOGY. 


Our Bible Chronology is a subject involved in confusion and perplexity. Learned men 
and antiquarians have been laborious in critical investigations for a solution of the existing 
difficulties, but have thus far failed of reaching any very satisfactory results. 

What has contributed to this chronological confusion is the fact that the events of sacred 
history, as recorded in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, are not given in the order of 
their occurrence. Hence, it becomes a more difficult work to adjust our Bible Chronology. 
Another source of existing perplexity is the fact that the three existing versions of Holy 
Scripture, viz., the Hebrew, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Greek Septuagint, have 
each a different chronology, showing a discrepancy of hundreds of years between the 
creation of man and the birth of Christ. The greater discrepancy is between the Hebrew 
version and the Greek Septuagint. According to App. Usuzr, who adopts the authority 


-of the Hebrew Scriptures, the period between the creation of man and the birth of Christ 


is 4,004 years. According to Dr. Harzs, who advocates the Septuagint chronology, this 
period embraces 5,411 years, a difference of 1,407 years, as compared with the computation 


- of Usher. 


Various*theories have been adopted for the purpose of accounting for the chronological 
discrepancy between the Hebrew version and the Greek Septuagint. But this is not the 
place to discuss the causes of these chronological discrepancies, nor would such discussion 
be very satisfactory. 

It is admitted that, in respect to the probability of accuracy arising from the state of the 
text, the Hebrew has the advantage. That text is, therefore, followed in the authorized 
version of our English Bible; and the chronology, as therein given according to the 
learned Usher, is accepted as the most reliable of any among the conflicting systems which 
different chronologists, ancient and modern, have advocated. It is not claimed that in exist- 
ing circumstances ‘entire accuracy as to dates is obtained. All that can reasonably be 
expected is an approximation to chronological accuracy in the dates which are given. 

In the preparation of the following table, the general plan adopted is that appended by 
Dr. Dewar, Principal of the University at Aberdeen, to his enlarged and improved 
edition of Stackhouse’s Biblical works, as edited and published in Glasgow, 1842. To 
make it more full and satisfactory, it has been supplemented by additions selected from 
original sources, and from a variety of chronological articles to which the editor has had 


access. ‘The aid furnished by these articles is hereby acknowledged. 
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Nore.—Such events as are derived from secular history, are given in Jtalies, to 
distinguish them readily from those of Biblical origin, so far as the inspired History 


extends. 


PERLOD OL 


From the Creation to the Deluge, according to Usher, as adopted in a English 


Version of the Bible, 1656 Years. 


B. C. 
The creation of our first parents. 00.022 cece cece cluscesececesoscudbs 4004 
The fall of Adam and promise of a Saviour... .....eecescceccsoecces 2Pe 
‘TMhoubirtnrof= Cains Adam’s 6ldesh SOtl..» sis: +, ele discs o <= « 2ia0= lies ne wie ete ences 4001 
hesbirthietes bel. A‘dam’s second: SOniaina;« 21s. otc oyatecleleasie ollie sleet wis eee 4000 
The murder of Abel, and the punishment of Cain............ee0--0-. 3876 
Minesbirthvok Seti. SON OL. 2A Cats ciceetele tials cs ole cle: sine vucitialeriaietaye mieten 38874 
Mhedbirt hols tims asOn Ofmoetiay ain vic shorn sls: crete stese ceneretedebe mieueusictehenerseae oleae 3769 
sieahirthvote@ainan, SON Of. MMOS: cero ais wie\eroin seicle otters eis severe ioieiceete 3679 
Mhewhirthr ots, Mahalaleel, sonvofs Camante:..1. ¢1ss:5oetete ie tel vereiareie aise iste 3609 
Mhesbirth.ot [srael: sonof Mahalaleel’s .2 .... «5 ]eteae ose eeieice ine ee 3544 
Mihe birthsofeimoch; som of ‘Israel.c.c. cic « osm cle cease eee reo 3382 
theabirth-of, Methuselah, son of Hinoch:=. 3... << .esewleteets sie ecole 3317 
Mhevbirthsof Lamech; son’ of Methuselah ?.\9. suis) ce thers leleteteivieiste clea e 3130 
The death of Adam, aged 930 years... .:.5 0. e:yhe s ynisleietele bikie! srs be-ole, ee 8074 
The translation of Enoch, aged 365 years..... 0... sees ecec cee essens 8017 
ate death of Seth, aged 912-years.. . .< suis >sme elo Hears sa ee 2962 
Whe: birth: of Noah; son of Lamech ...". < 3..\s tne Se eis ee ban eee 2948 
@heideath of Enos, aged 005: years... sisc-nientureemwaraee ameieg es tsa 2864 
Mhe death of ‘Cainan,’aged ‘910: years....'s>-0/. o gea ve cen ede oe oe 2769 
The death of Mahalaleel, aged 895 years.........c0cccceeeececvcees 2714 
Mheldeath of Israel, aged 962 years: \.0sios . hao caine eee oe oe oe 2582 
Noah warned by God of the future deluge, and commanded to build 
AI lao ¥0,c,0 (0c oe o's ofS aig e ces MSS ek Lae 2468 
The birth of Japheth, eldest son of Noah .........0.00eeees Per 2448 
The birth of Shem, second son of Noah.......cceeccceccecs Aes 55's 2446 
The birth:of “Ham, third son of “Noah. 'si02. saa ene eect ae 2444 
Death of Lamech, father of Noah, aged 777 years...... Bales ess snes CeROne 
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Death of Methuselah, aged 969 years, the oldest man............sec0e 2348 
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A.M. 
1656 


The same year, Noah, being 600 years old, the flood comes upon the earth, and he 


enters the ark. 


PERIOD IL. 
From the Deluge to the Calling of Abraham. 


Bi 0. 
~ Noah with his family, &¢., leave the ark.........cscecseceeecceeeues 2347 
Pvemamnow a pledge Gf SeCUTILY oS. ...c0.c coat ec ves cbs 0 eles vee swore arta 
PucgnNOleATphaxad Kon. of Shem - 4.4 sev sos eee sord oe oe wae sees 2346 
Pie iprnntara yanOVAI, GiGi. 5 os wk sk wanes bits eee pee o tweed 2341 
Seren orroalan, Aon. of Atpbaxadl ic. oocde.cs 54 nied s oe pets e ss e-0e oh 2311 
The birth of Eber or Heber, son of Salah, from whom it was supposed the 
BaUWo mS OMVOd, MICU TANG «65. 9/0 s'oa a4 «oieisibg wate eee alice lo 2281 
Bema, F ClOM BOT, OF LDCR. si. o's .4 dos ate srece'es <6 80.8 8 ee aye Sacoers Q247 
The building of the tower of Babel, confusion of languages, and the 
Rea eI IOM VOT IMAM EGIN 0022S oa /acd's. » 507.4, 5.0, Se Mais NODE alan ares 2234 
Beginning of the Egyptian dynasties, and the Assyrian monarchy....... 2238 
Benen raa te, ROMO, POLE 2). 5 os css we scare mutts « S's 6 oes wisn ot 2217 
ee NICIAN, SOR OF TOU, cro io 6 5 0d 5 ORs bee vw pe a eels oe 2185 
Early astronomical calculations of the Babylonians about this time. 
PE emmaere STADOT, BON Of SOTUS ca. 0s ha ood cee pee en fslene es sine's PUNT), 
The birth of Terah, son of Nahor............ BU nr otis ie oT ss 2126 
The death of Nimrod, founder of Babylon, who is succeeded by Belus.... 2061 
Beemreior tratan. com of Torah. 5.26). .6ae ie ies eta ent oe a vicle acess 2056 
Dynasty of the Hykshos, or Shepherd eae in Lower Egypt about this 
time. 
The death of Belus, succeeded by Ninus, as king of Assyria......+..4. 20385 
The death of Noah aged 950 years... ..ces cesses cececsccsceeceess 1998 
Beginning of the post-diluvian apostasy........+esseeeeeeeveeecercee wees 
The birth of Apram, son-of Terah.........+.ccccetcececverserenes 1996 
The death of Ninus, succeeded by his wife, Semiramis... .+.+.0e000s 1987 
The birth of Sarai, afterwards wife of Abram.......seseeseeeseeveees 1986 
The death of Semiramis, Queen of AssyTtd...ccreseyernerenereees 1945 
The call of Abram from Ur of the Chaldeans to aa in Mesopotamia, 
where his father died, aged 205 years.......+ssseerereeeereeees 1917 


Mesopotamia called by the Hebrews Padan-Aram, located hetween the 
Rivers Tigris and Euphrates, was the first abode of men before and 
after the flood. 


PERIOD I. 
From the Calling of Abraham to the Exodus of the’ Israelites. 


Asranam called the second time to leave Haran and go to Canaan, being 
75 years Old, .ssc cscs eee ssceer cece eeeeceentnsoenrene ces 1921 
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Highteenth Dynasty of Egyptian kings, during which the Israelites sojourned 

in Egypt until their exodus under Moses. 
Abraham with his wife goes to Haypt.....-..ceee seer eeeeeceee recs 1920 
He returns from Egypt to Canaan..... ses eee e cence ee cere ener eenee wees 
Abraham and Lot separate, the former going to Mamre, the latter to 

MOdOUh cegiach wed obgle aeeie & prala's apo wikcaw Wt eal s eemieiewipehte aE oe 1920 
Chedorlaomer and his allies sake war upon the king of Sodom, and take Lot 

prisoner ; but they are pursued and defeated by Abraham.......... 1913 
Melchisedek receives tithes from him and blesses him. ...4..+++eeeeeeee cee 
God makes a covenant with Abraham .........csccescereccsescesoee eves 
The birth of Ishmael, son of Abraham and Hagar.........-..+++--00- 1910 
God renews his covenant with Abram, changing his name to ABRAHAM, 

institutes circumcision, promises Isaac by Sarah his wife..........-. 1897 
Abraham entertains angels, is informed by them of the destruction of Sodom 

and Gomorrah, intercedes for these cities, their overthrow ........-.. sees 
Abraham sojourns in Gerar, where Abimelech, the king, takes Sarah to wife, 

butirestores hers.) ke 6 Ne Sen wie 0 0 ots oy checsie nt wean ee a 
The birth of Isaac in the 100th year of Abraham..........00eeee neues 1896 
Abraham sends away Hagar and her son Ishmael.,..........2+++-.-2. 1892 
He is commanded of God to sacrifice Isaac, his son. ......+eeeeeeeceee Pom bey (| 
Darah dies at plebron, aged: L27 spears’, Vita. sie sale n/:p.2leimin oreaine wid ie yeslele 1859 
Die mariage of Isaac and Rebecca... carunse sacs sis s vias sishiieie ae 1856 
The birth of Jacob and Hsau, Isaac being 60 years old............+200- 1836 
DepuvorcA Graham; aged 17.5 years... ..°.4 4. os s96is vee a pees ee 1818 
Kingdom of Argos founded about this time. wrt. 
Bela the first king of Edom begins to reign..... 2... cece eee cece cence . 1740 
Isaac blesses Jacob, who departs to Padan-aram ........eeeeeeeeee eee 1760 
Jacob marries Leah, daughter of Laban ..... 0.0. .c cee ceceerececnes 1753 
Hsau marries two Canaanitish women...........ccessevcvcecccssenes 1796 
Jacob makes Joseph his favorite, his dreams, is sold as a slave to Hgypt.... 1728 
Sasa hi CBAt ALO PYISON 6/60 <i ies 50's saeeon eid enone eect eeet ees nee 1719 
mug death Of “isaac, aged 180 ‘years. <:./..:4ic eens s Son eyeine aiasde. cheiaae 1716 
Joseph interprets Pharaoh’s dreams, and is made the first ruler under the 

BOOS sites) g 8's fk sian sg slag asloun, Sage MNATR B gueete anthoa tts ROCESS 1715 
Commencement of seven years’ famine. .........0ssccesseeencrscees 1708 
Jacob sends his sons to Eeypt to buy corn........ cece cece eee eeeeaes 1707 
He sends them again with Benjamin, when Joseph makes himself known 

HO OM 9 vas na oa vibes,» wp avin vase ee a eee ee ees 1706 
Jacob and family go down to Hgypt..........cececeeesceecceeesesce 1706 
Jacob having blessed his sons, dies in Egypt, aged 147.............00. 1689 
The death of Joseph, aged 110 years... cscceces aoe vielvldateswvec 1635 
Revolution in Egypt, the shepherd kings expelled, and the Theban dynasty 

by successive kings reigns during the sojourn and bondage of the 

Israelites to thetr exodus under Rameses I., B. CO. 1491. 
The destruction of the male Hebrew children ordered .......0e-es00. PR haves: 
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2145 
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B. 0 
Birth of Moses and his adoption by Pharaoh’s daughter .......... eoeees LB71- 
About this time Athens is founded by Oecrops........0ccceecusuecuce 1556 
Moses kills an Egyptian and flies to Midian............cc cece ceeeeece 1531 
Amenophis, son of Rameses Miamun, reigns over Egypt .....0. 00.04. 1510 


God appears to Moses in the burning bush, and sends him to deliver Israel. 1491 
Pharaoh refuses to release the Israelites, increases their burdens, is com- 
pelled by the plagues inflicted on his people to let the oppressed people 


PERIOD IV. 


From the Exodus of the Israelites to their Entrance into Canaan. 


4 B.C. 
The Israelites march from Rameses to the Red Sea........... Tidaareatenes 1491 
Overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea... .....cececccecsce eee. 
Their arrival at Sinai, the giving of the law, consecration of Aaron and his 


Pee RLOUE AD BEL NOOU G21. f5 peste setae ss 0-5 0) <ba¥c a vrai-ehp thn Saareafdl d's Came ee 
Moses delays to descend from the mount, and the people make and worship a 
golden calf; he shows his displeasure by breaking the tables of the law, 
destroying the idol, and putting 3,000 idolaters to death............. 
Moses is called again to ascend the mount, and receives from God two other 
SRR MOMMEM MAW Clots ohal ii a's s'aietele «ays: bu s-aAieceld vviatate v/a ure Maye oe Eaistae 
Phetabernacle completed and erected2% 6.1... cee ces tle tse esas cans 1490 
The conduct of Miriam and Aaron punished............. 00. sees e eee 
From Paran twelves spies are sent to explore the land of Canaan, their 
report, the people murmur, they are doomed to fall in the wilderness 1491 
Rebellion of Korah and his company, their punishment, many thousands of 
the people perish with the plague on account of their murmuring..... 1471 
The Israelites arrive at Kadesh, the 40th year of their departure from 
Dae PCR ek Cilicales svore 6c 2'e 5 wie. 8 0 oa 8s 00 erovaliops 1451 
Moses, by God’s direction, brings water from a rock. ...... 0+. sesee cece sacs 
Death of Aaron at Mount Hor, aged 123 years...........seee coves eee 
The plague of fiery serpents, the brazen serpent........ssseseeseeeree cone 
The Israelites enter Moab, defeat Sihon and Og.........+.eserseeeeee « eats 
Balaam sent to curse Israel, is constrained to bless them.... 2... eseecee. cee 
The men of Israel, seduced by the women of Moab and Midian, and 24,000 
consequently perish... 1... sssc cere cess cece eter ete eeeeteee vee. 
The Israelites arrive at the plains of Moab........seeseeeeereeeeeves ween 
Moses, informed of his approaching death, recapitulates the laws, &c., 
blesses the tribes, ascends Nebo and dies, aged 120........ Ri coats salates 
Joshua confirmed as his successor, sends spies to Jericho, conducts the 
people over Jordan..i.. see e see e eee cece cere t ee etne race eens see 
Jericho taken, and the inhabitants slain. ......-csesssssccseres serves sos 
About this time Troy was founded by Seamander, and the Olympic games 
were first celebrated at Elis in Greece. ; 
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PERIOD V. 


From the Entrance of the Israelites into the Land of Canaan to the Building of Solo 


mon’s Temple. 


B. C. 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, leads the Israelites in the conquest of Canaan 1451 
Disastrous battle at Ai, and its cause .... eee cece cere cece eee eeeeee tees 
A division of the land commenced .... cece eee cere cree ete e cree cere 1445 
The tabernacle set up in Shiloh... +++ eeeeeee secre eee eeteeereercs 1444 
Joshua assembles all Israel, renews their covenant with God, counsels them, 

and dies, aged 110 years... . esse eee eee eee e eee e cece eee eees 1443 

Degeneracy of Israel begins to appear 4+. sees cere cree sere eseeesees 1419 
The war of the Benjamites .... 26.6.6. - cece eee cere tree cree eee ees 1405 
Israelites in subjection to the king of Mesopotamia § years. f. see cass ae 1406 
Minos, king of Orete, promulgates his laws. 

Othniel delivers Israel from the king of Mesopotamia, and governs the 

people 40 years... .. cee cece cece wens cece eens sess sees ctsaces 1405 
Israel is delivered into the hands of Eglon, king of Moab, whom they 

serve 18. years. 6... ee cee tse e ope vais endo sus «cine swine salsa 6 Sil 1342 
Isthmian games instituted by the king of Corinth .....seeeeceeceeene 1326 
Ehud slays Helon, king of Moab, and delivers Israel ............--0-4. 1325 
The Israelites relapse into idolatry, are delivered into the hand of Jabin as 

PHOMMUDISUMENG a's «aes nes 07s eee 6a « 4 pnie aie ok waldo he Si SR 1805 
Peborsnvands Larak ‘deliver, Israel ..<:1ns)ru eels eereielnadets «se ee + eee 1296 
The Assyrian empire founded about this time. 
ere nOUIed bY Ihe SUCONLANS .i..0' <isoigiaiein ss 1:« siniaye ales Wuiela wise 1252 
Gideon Goliversilsrael we sie. oaivie's-n/a! 6 <mcteteragaie acs savaltataie alates Wiseta iste 1245 
peolan@overns Lsrael 25 Years .5% <scee <6 an aueok. oie Sots Seetenit wee 1232 
Jair succeeds Tola, and governs Israel 22 years..... ce esccesecceees 1209 
About this time the Lydian kingdom begins. 

PCTUNCIUS MOTTTER INURUS S «o's: 4 s'y4.0:sle 8s es slates DN aes heehee Re SE; 
Se ULLAn SOxplOlts BNO: VOW <a.s.c Wiels cls + 0 ae ae Sen ORR REN ea 1145 
Troy taken by the Greeks about this time. 
Samson’s exploits, he pulls down the temple.........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeas 1136 
The ark taken by the Philistines—death of Hli...........e cece eee eee 1141 
The Lord reveals himself to Samuel in Shiloh... ... sce. cece eee eee eee 1145 
Samuelianoints Saul as king of Terael. ....0s0..c00c ccsesewatbecc ste 1095 
Sauls inanguration in Gilgal . .......lsni <«uecciet dete ale Se cei eae aut 
Saul, for his rash sacrifice, is rejected of God .........ccceeececcccece 1093 
Samuel is sent to Bethlehem to anoint David ..........cecveceeceeecs 1063 
Broth lays Croliathh. «5. ie-a.. yee asia wip cuties o's ors Nee ea ea ee 
Death of Samuel, the last of the Judges.........ceccessceceecceeecs 1060 
David marries Abigail, formerly wife of Nabal........ 000. cece ceeeeee cece 
Dal as7alsin on: Mount. Gilboa.. .... :i\cisviaearehe eat meeennee wee eae aacte ae 1056 
Dayid-snointed King in-Hebron «....:.4.wiseat wis seme Otek ie os aes 
Abner adheres to the son of Saul, but is defeated in an action te Joab the 
poncraliOl Daya 6.5. sie. 8:5 abd inthe Sins ee ed ks 


A.M. 
2553 
2559 
2560 
2561 
2585 
2599 
2598 


2599 


2662 
2678 
2679 


2699 
2708 


2752 
2759 
2772 
2789 


_ 2859 


2887 
2863 
2859 
2909 


2911 


2941 


2944 
2948 


2951 
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B. 0 
David establishes his dominion over all Israel......., 0... cecccececcee 1048 _ 
He takes the fortress of Zion and calls it the Gity Of Davids ke. cede 1047 
He brings the Ark of the Covenant to Zion ........ ccc cceecccaccce. 1045 
He pu voses building a temple, but is directed by Nathan the prophet to 
Berens Ot HUECORCOR 6c ac si ts wisiviade cs) celles baioales Sata bake, 1044 
David subdues the Philistines and other hostile nations..........0.eeee. 1040 
The adultery of David, and death of Uriah ............ccececceeeees 1035 
David is reproved for his erime by Nathan... 606 iscbe ere ccee gbeee os 1034 
Pee mEITSUE OE IOOIOMIONG 5c. cd cfe sw 9: w U'e Hvis Guin Gade c ven Raieastiene SR ane 1033 
The rebellion of Absalom, David’s son............escecesces severe: 1021 
David numbers the people of Israel, and is punished..........2.00000% 1017 
The birth of Rehoboam, son of Solomon............cceecceees Sah, ae 1016 
The death of David, aged 70, according to J: ern W rajetecaserehclleresstatee aerate 1015 
Solomon succeeds to the throne of Isracl.........0f.ceccoeceees ouere che OLA: 
He lays the foundation of the temple... ........+-ccsceseccescceeece 1012 


Lacedemonian kingdom commenced about this time. 


PERIOD VI 
From the Building of the Temple to the Babylonish Captivity. 


B. 0 
pormediestion Of. d,"Tomple .. . 2... a0 ci een we oe tie Sein sels eh a waen 1003 
The death of Solomon and succession of Rehoboam...........e.. 000. 4 975 
EOE MEE OT) ATIDES 20.605: 4 6 5.ece ciara claves 6 bie o,ales dhe oie, “en oP dies ape vs inte 
Jeroboam, king of Israel, establishes idolatry... ..... ... eee eee sees 974 
The priests and pious Israelites join the kingdom of Judah ............ Pos 
Shishak, king of Egypt, invades Judaea........... 06 ceeceeeeee ees 971 
Rehoboam dies, and is succeeded by Abijah.... 2... eee eee cece eceees 958 
Abijah conquers Jeroboam with great slaughter.........+..ssoeeeeeeee 957 
Asa succeeds Abijah, who reigns 40 years........eseseecccvcescees . 955 
Jeroboam, king of Israel, succeeded by Nadab.... scccsrssesesseseecs 954 
Nadab is slain by Baasha, who usurps the kingdom .....2.-+.++++ eee. 953 
Asa conquers Zerah the Ethiopian, who invades Judaa..... +++ .+e+eeees 941 
Omri, king of Israel, makes Samaria his capital......-+.+++eeeeeeeees 924 
Omri dies, and is succeeded by his son Ahab... 221+. sesseeeeceeseees 918 
Jehoshaphat succeeds his father Asa, as king of Judah.... esse ssee eee, 914 
He reforms the religion of his kingdom.... +++ seeesseseeseeces eens 912 
Elijah predicts a famine, and is fed by ravens... ++++ee+ssesseeecseees 910 
Homer and Hesiod live about this time. 
Elijah’s challenge to the prophets of Baal......+++++ssseesee eeeeeee 906 
Ahab, king of Israel, seizes the vineyard of Naboth........++++e+.+e-. 899 
He is slain at Ramoth Gilead, and succeeded by Ahaziah.............-- 897 
Jehoshaphat associates with him his son Jehoram in the government of 
CVaa ai ic UM ay cto en owe oly iarebele et bie oloyeistbiwierale,e'e ee ga.'s 6's 892 
Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, introduces idolatry into Judah........... 888 


1 
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8001 
8029 


3030 
3033 
3046 
3047 
8049 
8050 
8051 
3063 
3080 
3086 
8090 


8092 
8094 


8098 
8105 


8107 


3112 
3116 
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B. 0 
He dies of an incurable disease, and is succeeded by Ahaziah.....-...-+ 885 
Jehu slays Jehoram, and reigns over the kingdom of Israel.......-+++++ 884 
Athaliah murders the royal family, except Joash, and usurps the throne of 
FUGAB 60/0. a seieisle ile oer o splot wale wr 0 el savqnscmis el ahaa alone etna Wis bee ealeae oe 
Jehoiada the priest anoints Joash king, and slays Athaliah.......-...-+- 878 
Carthage is built by Queen Dido... .ssevcvccccnreccceceeeenennees 869 
The Ninevites repent at the preaching of Jonah. ....---.+++eeeereeres 862 
Joash orders the repair of the temple .......-+-eeee eee ee rer eeeercee 856 
Jehu dies, and is succeeded by his son Jehoahaz........ e+e eeeereevene 
Zechariah, the priest, son of Jehoiada, is stoned in the temple by order of 
SD OBSE Sah’ ooraledl: io one) atrarinise 1 otabuan ei serteebiue Goh shel ool aca” ived Weta aU ettar oil eines ele teats 840 
Joash, king of Judah, is murdered, and succeeded by Amaziah........+. 839 
Amaziah, elated by his late victories, wages war with Jehoahash king of 
Israel, and is taken prisoner .......-eeeeeeeee cere eceeeseseecs 826 
Jehoahash dies, and is succeeded by his son, Jeroboam IL.............- 825 
Death of Sardanapalus, and fall of the Assyrian empire. .....+++00es 820 
Amaziah, king of Judah, is slain, and is succeeded by Azariah.......... 810 
Jeroboam II., after a reign of 41 years, dies ........++seseeeeeeees 2. 184 


. After the death of Jeroboam II. an interregnum of 22 years. 
During his reign lived and prophesied Jonah, Hosea, and Amos. 


Zechariah, son of Jeroboam, obtains the kingdom ............eeeeeeeee 773 
He is killed by Shallum, who is soon killed by Menahem...........-+. 772 
Menahem dies, and is succeeded by his son Pekahiah............+.++.- ee 
Pul, king of Assyria, invades and subdues Israel .........-.000eeeeee 771 
Uzziah, for attempting to burn incense, is smitten with leprosy........... 765 
Pekahiah, successor to Menahem, is killed by Pekah............0-000- 755 
Macedonian empire begins about this time. 
Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, and Micah prophesy.............seeeeeee wees d 
Rome founded about this time. 
Ahaz succeeds'his father Jotham, 17th year of Pekah.............00-- 742 
Tiglath-Pileser invades Israel, and carries away captives to Assyria....... 740 
Hoshea, having slain Pekah, king of Israel, reigns..........-..+.0000- 730 
Tiglath-Pileser dies, and is succeeded by Shalmaneser, who invades Israel, 

and carries captive the ten tribes........sccceeecscccccescscces 721 
Shalmaneser dies, and is succeeded by Sennacherib, who invades Judah... 715 
Hezekiah’s sickness and miraculous recovery........eseceeeeeeeeeeees 713 
Sennacherib invades Judah, and is suddenly destroyed........++..e000- 710 
His son, Hsarhaddon, succeeds to the throne.........eccecececceecece 706 
Hezekiah dies, and is succeeded by his son Manasseh.........0+..es0005 694 
Esarhaddon makes himself master of Babylon and re-unites the Assyrian 

end Babylonian empires... - + «res saat aemabieeniia ean. coeds ee 677 
He takes Manasseh prisoner, and carries him to Babylon.............0. 671 
Manasseh, on repentance, is restored to his in GoM ste sca Pan's wa Pe ee Sgn 
He dies, and is succeeded by Ammon, his son.........cececeeceeecs » 639 
Ammon is murdered, and his son Josiah reigns .......e. sees cecceuees 637 


dive nite 2. ts 1 ie phi 
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B.C 
Josiah labors to reform abuses, and restore the true worship of God....... 630 
About this time Philip succeeds to the throne of Macedon. 
Byzantium is built about this time. 
Jeremiah begins to prophesy........ 0... eee eeeeee eR 624 
Nabopolassar reigns in Babylon 22 years... csccccccccecvcvscncecucs 622 
Psammetik I. reigns in Egypt about this time. 
eee ce crmmrede bey NCB OTT in sia, SdH G bw bing che ehiub cde wld Sosa able 609 
Josiah is slain in battle against Necho, king of Egypt, ee is succeeded by 
BUR RM RO TN ar 0 nF Gyo oA lia TRAP TINE mniesg hehehe Hewat Seaton 606 
Jehoiachim, in whose reign Habakkuk prophesied, reigns...........0505 a 
Nineveh destroyed by the Medes and Babylonians............0202 0085 612 
Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem, and carries Daniel and his companions 
SPOUT SMU MUIR CLM tactics, oie aS Short «Woe Wain d we Wale'e 413 foes del oe 602 
From this time, according to the common computation, the 70 years’ cap- 
tivity begins.* 
Daniel interprets Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, and is consequently promoted to 
a high officein. the government .'.....16 05. s:00 we eed levee cae ee ee't 598 
PMEMAREL NEOUS 18. DOT hs 5 chy Jes a xs o's 2 seit Ss oie see's wo hatheniene alates 600 
Jechoniah, son of Jehoiachim, king of Judah, is carried to Babylon by 
; Nebuchadnezzar, with many Jews. ......sssescceceresccsevcces 598 
Faekiel is called to the prophetic Of6C0 0 6...0:5 vais ceieisiele seeineweee cos 594 
Zedekiah, successor of Jechoniah, forms an alliance with the Egyptian king, 
Hophra, and revolts against Nebuthadnezzar..........0e0ceeeeees 592 
Draco, the lawgiver of Athens, lives about this time. 
Ezekiel prophesies in Babylon........ Ek SUMAN RTOS He Mr os 590 


Nebuchadnezzar besieges Jerusalem, takes the city, destroys it with the 
Temple, carries Zedekiah to Babylon, and sends the remaining inhabit- 
ants of Judza beyond the Euphrates. Thus ended the kingdom of 
Judah, 388 years from the secession .... ++. er er eee cr eeeeeeeeves 588 
Obadiah prophesies at this time. ' 
Solon, the lawgiver of Athens, lives about this time; also Anacharsis, 
Thales, and sop flourished. 


PERIOD VIL. 


From the Beginning of the Babylonish Captivity to the Birth of Christ. 

B. 0. 

Gedaliah is made governor of the people left in Judzea, and is murdered . .. 684 
Ezekiel prophesies in Chaldzea, and foretells the restoration of the captive 


ROMA Aaah cess cls noire ois yi0ieeieie. 40 o0 0.0.8 4p 99 a atipaneoneicds 587 
Tyre besieged by Nebuchadnezzar........sseseseeecereeeeesesseuns 586 
Nebuchadnezzar erects a golden image, and by a decree requires for it uni- — 

versal Worship... ces eeee cers nee ener cre eereeseseneseneees 580 
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8416 
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3424 


OO SEE SS So ae aL TCT rae Pe Tee a es 
* According to Prideaux and Jahn, the 70 years’ captivity predicted by Jeremiah are dated from 


B. C. 606. According to Kitto, these years are dated from B. C. 604.—Vid. p. 406. 
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B.C 
Servius Tullus, king of Rome....ccccccrecrecccceceeccceeeees re ee POTS 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of trouble, which Daniel interprets as portending 
great calamity ......eeeeee kien ktovetyratatele.tacs tele htsmaterntats SRLS 570 
His singular insanity and restoration... . 6... eeeee seen eee e eee eeeeeee 569 
He dies, and is succeeded by his son, Evil- Merodach wy CESS, SES Pee Soon 
He releases Jehoiachim from prison... +. e eee eee eee reece ee eeeeeeees 561 © 
He is slain, and succeeded by Neriglissar......eeeeeeeecccceeveeeers 560 
Belshazzar succeeds to the throne of Babylon..........eeee0s i COSaS 555 
Daniel’s emblematical vision of four monarchies ......... 04 esse cece eee a 
Croesus, the ally of Belshazzar, conquered by Cyrus, and taken prisoner... 548 
Cyrus besieges Belshazzar in Babylon ...... 0... see e ee cee cere eens 541 
He takes Babylon, slays Belshazzar, and makes Cyaxares, or Darius, king 
OE Babylon: iy oes cove helv ve sles Calida lv eee eee ee ee 538 
Daniel, envied by the nobles, is cast into the den of lions ............-. 637 
Cyrus succeeds Darius as king of the Medo-Persian empire, and ends the 
captivity of the Jews in Babylon... .... 0.20. eee eee cee e cee e none 536 
The remnant of the Jews return to Judea, and begin to restore Jerusalem 
phone temples. 2552 l ecards ss Sots eaeentee ae ee eee 535 
Tarquin, the Proud, succeeds to the Roman throne... . 0.0.0 eee ceeeees 534 
Cyrus dies, aged 70, and is succeeded by Ahasuerus ............00000% 530 
Ahasuerus dies in Syria, and Artaxerxes usurps the Persian throne....... 522 


Artaxerxes is slain, and Darius Hystaspes succeeds to the throne of Persia. 521 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, encouraged by Haggai and Zechariah, engage in 


rebuilding the temple ...<)... 66 ce Widen oe Sek Sa ae ae atest ae 520 
The temple finished. and dedicated...) cc. 5 See oe case Suen pewinn Ve 516 
pcm. tnvudes Indes Je Sa ick eye eh ce ae Rahs UR CORRE ee Mee 506 
The Persians wage war against the Greeks... 0... ccc cece eee eee 500 
The Persians defeated with great loss at Marathon. ..... 0.0. c cece eee 491 
Darius dies, and is succeeded by his son Xerxes... . ce. cceeceeecccees 487 
Xerxes confirms unto the Jews the privileges which had been granted them 

BY AEST OAE sic Gs o's.5 5 vis ole WR awd ane aiagele ee eee EERE ee 485 
Herodotus the historian born oi... ccc cece cee WEE ec 5 anne Toes 484 


Consular government established about this time in Rome. 

Xerxes, having relinquished his war against the Greeks, is slain, and is 
succeeded by Artaxerxes Longimanus, the Ahasuerus of Esther.... 464 

Artaxerxes (Ahasuerus), being established in the throne of the empire, 


makes a great feast, he divorces Vashti, the queen................ 462, 
Esther, the Jewish maiden, is made his queen........ 0.0. ee eee ee eee 458 
Ezra is made governor of Judeea, and begins a reform.............0005 456 
REREEIAGRIRUSTS AL JLOME. «6: 5% va Sabie tees a ARERR Eee oe 454 
‘Haman’s plot for the destruction of the Jews defeated ............0000. 452 
Nehemiah sent as governor of Judea... ....cceeeseeeeces tha viee ee 448 
He rebuilds Jerusalem, and reforms existing evils......... 00.00. cece en 444 
Ezra collects and arranges a correct edition of the Scriptures............ 
Nehemiah, after an absence at the Persian court, returns to Judeea under his 

BOOCHEGCOMBISHION in. oa. o<s o.che eaudigeaae he cee cE eer, OES 428 


ea EN 
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B.0. A.M 

Artaxerxes dies, and is succeeded by his son Xerxes, who is slain, and : 

BSP NCU TO SNE eS or Ge ook closes vies duecall g oidis.drmale alii ne Be 424 3580 

Malachi, the last of the prophets, prophesies at this time. | 
Joiada succeeds his father Eliashib, as high priest............eeeee005. 


Nehemiah, under his last commission, effects sundry reforms in Judeea..... 409 3505 


THE ERA OF INSPIRED HISTORY ENDS ABOUT THIS TIME, AND THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT CANON IS FINISHED. 


Darius Nothus dies, and is succeeded by Artaxerxes Mnemon........... 405 3599 


Socrates the Athenian philosopher is condemned to death for refusing to 

Perrere 9008) OF ATONE eS oko. Cale oS Oe a sy BRAG 0 Mee et 400 3604 
Aristotle the renowned philosopher born ..........0000eceee cues Aha eck 384 3620 
Johanan succeeds to the high-priesthood of the Jewish people ........... 373 3631 
Alexander IT., king of Macedon, is murdered......... 0.000 ceeecceces 370 3634 
Johanan assassinates his brother Joshua in the temple, for which crime the ; 

gmmaeuuiend: by the PV erstanss sot iiuiti Wado edivns he ele cee ees 366 3638 
Alexander the Great born in Macedonia.............. ccc peeeeeceees 356 3648 


Ochus, king of Persia, invades Egypt, and subjugates the whole country... 350 3654 
Philip king of Macedon is slain, and his son, Alexander the ‘Great, suc- 


SOME MOCUNEONG.: irate. a tict's Whee se bis eis pete ah of Selene oe Corer 336 3668 
He invades Asia, and obtains a victory over Darius.........0.0e00e00 334 3670 
He conquers Asia Minor, and gains a decisive battle with Darius at Issus.. 333 3671 
He besieges Tyre, visits Jerusalem, conquers Hoypt..............00006. 332 3672 
He passes the Euphrates, obtains another eatery over Darius, and destroys 

she Medo-Persian Ompire <<. 5650 eatin ee cee eee (ser dueweens 331 3673 
The Greco-Macedonian empire, after a brief existence, is divided, on the 

death of Alexander........ SSR a SR AGHANS setiheh hla hear meNate 6 eae 323 3681 
A Jewish colony formed at Alexandria, Hgypt........... eee eeseeee 320 3684 
Onias succeeds Jaddua in the high-priesthood .... 2... 0+eeeee see eeeees 321 3683 
The kingdom of Alexander the Great is divided between four of his princi- , 

pal generals : Lysimachus, Cassander, Ptolemy, and Seleucus....... 301 3703 
Onias dies, and is succeeded in the priesthood by Simon the Just......... 300 3704 
Cassander, who reigned over Macedonia and Greece, dies....-.+.-++-++. 298 3706 
Simon the Just dies, and is succeeded by Eleazar his brother in the high- 

PTIesthOOd . 6... ccc e eee cece cee cece eee sees see eeaeeeees 292 3712 
Lysimachus adds to his dominions the kingdom of Macedon.........---. 286 3718 
Ptolemy Lagus resigns his throne to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, and soon 

BLE ANCR pie ted crc stace arbi s oa) oisilare-os0.nie's (aie’siele) eielo%elieialetale sola aldtstonaie'sl o's 284 3720 
Seleucus, having slain Lysimachus and seized his dominions, is himself slain 

by Ptolemy Ceraunus ........ see eee espe tree ree eeeecen cons 280 3724 
Antiochus Soter succeeds his father, Seleucus, to the throne of SyTIA ass. 279 3725 


The Hebrew Scriptures, by the authority of Ptolemy Philadelphus, are 
- translated into Greek, and have since been known as the SzpruaGintT ITT Seat 
Antiochus Soter dies, and is succeeded by Antiochus Theos..........+++ 261 38748 
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Manasseh the high-priest’ is succeeded by Onias II............ eed ; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus is succeeded by his son, Ptolemy Euergetes........ 
Antiochus recalls his wife, Laodice, whom he had divorced in order to marry 

Berenice ; but she poisons him and Berenice, and places on the throne 


her son, Seleucus Callinicus...... 00. cece cee eeseceuees Bins ee 
Ptolemy revenges his sister’s death by slaying Laodice.....+++++se++es- 
Demetrius, son of Antigonus, succeeds to the Macedonian throne......... 
Seleucus, taken prisoner by the Parthians, dies, and is succeeded by his 
son Seleucus Ceraunus.... ...0+2os0ecccccsee , § Sa aia n aietaciols 
Regulus,-the Roman, taken prisoner.....+..scceeseseeeeceeeeeeeees 
Seleucus Ceraunus is poisoned, and his brother, Antiochus the Great, be- 
GOMES HiS SUCCESSOL’s cna’ slave «lols ord eh aleve! jetereteliens)3-> -aieMMagaiels shelsi+fs/eseceyets 
Ptolemy Philopater succeeds to the throne of Egypt... -..--+seeeeeees 


The Temple of Janus shut about this time. 
Antiochus, having vanquished the forces of Ptolemy, makes himself master 
of Phoeniciarand) Galileo. <i. .<2.<totstaiatses- slo cteis ule tetelelle loins Waren 
- Onias IT. succeeds his father, Simon IT., as high-priest.........+..+--+- 
Ptolemy Philopater, having gained a victory over Antiochus, goes to Jeru- 
salem, and attempts to enter the Holy of Holies..............--.. 
He dies, and Ptolemy Epiphanes succeeds to his throne ..........+.+s08 
Antiochus unites with the king of Macedon ina plan to divide between 
them the dominions of Ptolemy... 5.00.5 sce. Suios <ole 5 bistete oh omic 
The Egyptians seek the aid of Rome, and M. Emilius Lepidus is sent to 
Hoypt as an ambassador os... oes 10.0 'e sie ores biole ines el ete ole winie a ote 
Hannibal encourages Antiochus to make war against the Romans......... 
Simon IL., ‘the high-priest, dies, and Onias III. succeeds him............ 
Antiochus marries his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of 
By bc are, ie ist ReN easier Ales lela Wilde A dai a oie el eal TERE 
His expedition against the Romans is a failure, and he is driven back by 
Incius Scipio, the Roman. generals (5. vou.s, ca evee Seeeieaie ties 
Antiochus is slain while attempting to rob a temple, and is succeeded by 
Beleucus Philopater’s isi. .c6:s c)caic) snk wed sealenehe ds hse talons 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, being put to death, is succeeded by his young son, 
Philometor s', ies). s,s cine SSL. SRN slate CsI 'G 6 9 el Sen ELE 
Heliodorus attempts to rob the temple at Jerusalem, but is prevented by 
supernatural interposition’: 3s. w'ska seis. vale 660 RUMEN REG «Seal 
Antiochus, brother of Seleucus Philopater, obtains the kingdom of Syria by 
BETALORY 0 id ioe ee bes: ajo we ns oral wiatl ovg?e sia ee biel Wie Wille OMMUMERMIMGT ee chee 
Jason, by a bribe, procures the high-priesthood, and thus causes the removal 
ofthis brother, Onis TH soc 2 kw ack TER Canes 
Jason is supplanted in his office by Menelaus..........cccceeveeceees 
Antiochus gains a great victory over the forces of Ptolemy, near Pelusium, 
Ha) oy pec waiicemie rd sts ss ance] ceitind y mie SMBS US oy 3 bSsern aha revit 
He soon makes himself master of Egypt l 
-Ptolemy Physcon is made king of Egypt 


eee eee eee ere seee se eceereerresn veces 
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Antiochus again invades Egypt, but is compelled to return by the Roman 
PE CMMI Ay Wie MAN AIA Ly Wists Sw lshele ONG cy valves ORE 24 GE SR 168 
Enraged by this reverse, he sends Apollonius, one of his generals, to complete 
the destruction of }Terasalem ys io). siecle sis ats Ged sav eave Mes a 
He commences his persecution of the Jews on account of their religion ; the 
RMD CMe CESCOPAOD wc:n' Wi vio dw Peele Sell Vale eals Ue a were re eho 
Mattathias and his sons take up arms against him............0.e00e00. 
The kingdom of Macedon is ended by the Roman power 


The Maccabzean brothers suffer martyrdom............ cee cecceeeees 167 
Judas, son of Mattathias, obtains splendid victories over the armies of Anti- 
PEMME DIPS eS ost aise. RT Se Sees AaaOee Ne Reiss d 166 
He recovers Jerusalem, and restores the temple worship.............005 ~ 165 
Miserable death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the succession of his son, 
Amtuochus Kupator, to the throne: ...: 6s dsese diva nlecctves ee bat 164 
_ Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus Philopater, escapes from Rome, kills 
Antiochus, and seizes on the throne... 2... 0.00 cece bec e cee eeees 162 
Demetrius Soter sends his general, Nicanor, against the Jews, who with his 
many was cacfeated by Sudas: cys 2.5 sy. Pcie hata. ills BWR 161 
Judas is slain in battle with Bacchides, and is succeeded by Jonathan, his 
DADRA Sy ge. eros REMEDY cel SRE ane a eee Mswteraly re 
Jonathan is promoted by Balas to the high-priesthood..............0.4. 153 
The Asmonzean dynasty is established in Judaea.... 6... eee cece eee ee 
Demetrius Soter is slain in battle by Balas, who succeeds him to the throne 
Tete eiedesn ky sie ialayieh a osa.ciesajalera¥otsirite korn = f-c ete) Siete eke 152 
Balas, being slain, is succeeded by Demetrius Nicator................. 145 
Ptolemy Philometor dies, and is succeeded by his brother Piston Phy- 
Pe: A Pais opie ees h oe eee hate ss RUNS clea weber oieth 
Jonathan, after brilliant successes in war against Demetrius, is treacherously 
PEON HE MRI ns ahr Stk ace ikl ojala aie) estate, of ie’a: Giphelid pve shel, che eee 144 
Simon his brother becomes his successor as the leader of the Jews........ 
He secures a recognition of the independence of Judza, and a guaranty 
Rea Rats AOE TRONING a,c: so jo ehe'e cays ne Hoes voit 0 loconeg Veins a boielcts WiMaae 141 
Carthage is destroyed by Scipio the Roman......+.. +++. ss0. eee sees 
Antiochus Sidetes is made king of Syria, Demetrius being held a prisoner 
by the Parthians........... see e cece tenet e este ee eee ence ens 140 
Simon and two sons are murdered by his son-in-law, Ptolemy, governor in 
Jericho, and is succeeded by his son John Hyrcanus.....-..+++++. 135 
Spain becomes a province of Rome.....-+-+++eseeeerererees Seam aaye ss 134 
Tiberius Gracchus, a Roman tribune... . 0... eee. eee cece eee eee ene 


Hyreanus, son of Simon Maccabzeus, being invested with the office of high- 
priest and general-in-chief, establishes his government firmly in Judea 135 
Antiochus Gryphas conquers the usurper Zebina, and ascends the throne... 123 
Ptolemy Physcon dies, leaving the kingdom of Egypt in the hands of his 
queen, Cleopatra... 2. esse cece cece tence eee tt ee teen eeenns 117 
Aristobulus and Antigonus, sons of Hyrcanus, conquer and devastate Samaria 109 
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Aristobulus causes his brother Antigonus to be killed, and he takes posses- 
sion of the government.........eeeeeeeceee eee eect cece eeeees 
Ayistobulus dies, and his brother, Alexander Janneus, succeeds to the goy- 
ernment of Judaa.......eeeee cece ‘sobre sobiee hae eee 
Jugurtha, the Numidian king, defeated in a decisive battle with the Romans 
Rome distracted by the Social War, so called, which cost the lives of 
BSOGO00 mew’ rs vets sw sieboss o's 2 08 ol elo aioe eee altura alee 
Commencement of the Mithridatii war.... 6... sees eee c cree ers eceeres 
Sylla invested with the power of dictator... . s+. esse eee e eens ceeeseee 
Jannzus dies, and is succeeded by his wife Alexandra, who makes her son, 
Hyrcanus, high-priest.... 6.6.0 eee en eee cee cece eee ee eee eeee 
Hyrcanus is dispossessed of his office by Aristobulus........++++e++++- 
Pompey assumes the command of the Roman army, and reduces Syria to a 
PTOVAUNCE:. ale-elele ofe isis sia’ «Se eivisi esp oop e Wem mate Sipe ete eee en 
Ptolemy Auletes made king of Hoypt.........-esee eee cere cee eeecs 
Pompey supports the claims of Hyrcanus against Aristobulus, and makes 
: Judson tributary cise sna dielaitle arrow Fags pow la ie la we nel eg 
The conspiracy of Catiline, and its exposure by Cicero..............06- 
The «tiret Roman ‘triumvirate instituted... oe. J oa cede ams ied anes x 
Ptolemy Auletes dies, and is succeeded by his daughter Cleopatra, and his 
OMIOSt SOM F510: e/s ols wrtaig, 5's o'es «dee ols Siegdionie< mine re tore gee ee 
Pompey conquered at the battle of Pharsalia by Julius Czesar, and soon 
MOPS AMUTISTOE S 4 ixlc hs Ghia wrap a oe wines Rimpeletsls, Caroma «per 
Antipater appointed by Caesar governor of Judwa........ ee. sees eee 
Julius Czesar is murdered in the Roman Senace ....... 0.0. eee cece eee 
Antipater is poisoned, and succeeded by Herod and Phasael............. 
The Parthians gain possession of Jerusalem, and place Antigonus, son of 
*Aristobulus, on: the throne. seria aeveresichols areherolahs eee eet 
Herod, making interest at Rome, is constituted king of Judea........... 
Herod takes Jerusalem by siege, and establishes his authority over Judzea, 
Which he retains 34 years. s5)s isn kis cain Sep wee Safe pits e ts oo wate 
Octavius conquers Antony, and reduces Egypt to a Roman province...... 
He assumes the name of Aveustrus Cxsar, and becomes emperor of Rome. 
Herod begins to rebuild. the temples ei viss sain se'sjainis ie eitcee sien ses b we 
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PERIOD VUL 


From the Birth of Christ to the Completion of the Oanon of the New Testament. 


SPpwpowoph ee EP 


B. © 
Augustus declared Emperor by the Roman Senate.........., 27 
The Septuagint in general use among the Jews .......-.004.. ve 
aerated laren ich of Aupuabitis i, Sic c'g.o's ath PRs Voeliven ones ed Paces 5 
Herod plunders the tomb of David of a great amount of 
1) SR KOEN CHEERY So MERCY COR ETc Vanegas eat 5 
ae cs ED as DarthretJobn: the) Baptiste csi ol 2S Sian a hs ie ha 5 
SOT ers hots Birth of Jesus Christ, before the common era called Anno 
RAS Fas ers tare nhc OSs esas’ seas oO BALE ee 
=e eer aa Presentation in the Temple........... Ceara Spt iae, Sk ne 
IAG. les wis Sos RV aol tise Maio eis 8 rary sku hee Wie ann te Gays whee 
i Se Pipnt intostey pts socieic tala cen eves site oa hve clues 
Murder of the male infants of Bethlehem by Herod........... 
pT BAe Death of Herod, Governor of Judea, at Jericho....... 
Archelaus succeeds his father in Judea... . ose. cece eee, 
A 
Birth of Seneca, celebrated rhetorician and philosopher, at 
SSOUILOULE ceo Oe see we we PE b: siah akan cg net anne $e 2 
Luke ii........Jesus accompanies Joseph and Mary to Jerusalem............. 8 
; About this time arose Judas of Galilee ........ 8 
The Roman legions, under Varus, defeated by the Gormangs ; 
Varus tills hamnsel fs stats Oe Venn oad. Salata wees 9 
Marcus Ambivius made Procurator of Jud@a........ 2.006. 10 
The Temple at Jerusalem polluted by Samaritans, who entered 
tt by night, and strewed there dead men’s bones...... ian 14 
Death of the Emperor Augustus at Nola... ..ce eee ee cies 14 
TUDES, CHEPCLOR oo a ee ee 8 ssa ole 6 Wn C8 w Alp allele me a 14-37 
Ovid, Roman poet, died in banishment .....0.ccreecveccnee 17 
Valerius Gratus made Procurator of Judea by Tiberius ...., 18 
Livy, the illustrious Roman historian, died at Padua........ 18 
Herod Antipas founds the city of Tibertas ... 01.00 ceee vues 10 
Strabo, the celebrated Greek historian, born in Oappadocia.... 19 
Luke iii....... John the Baptist begins to preach........ esse eee reese eeees 26 
, Pontius Pilate made Procurator of Judea by Tiberius......... 26 
SEER ocho: © Baptism of Christ... . +s. esse ese eee cece ee ceee eee e eden 27 
Tiberius banishes all who profess the Jewish religion from 
PALATE 6 ake Ld uke t OO TG GS Re ices a7 
John ii......+. First appearance of Christ in the Temple ..........+. sees eee 27 
Poko il... 2... Imprisonment of John... sss see cece cree eens eer cence ees 27 
1G pape Our Lord’s second visit to Jerusalem ........ ccc cee eee eee 27 
5 Matt.’iv....... Commencement of Christ’s public ministry........... ee er 27 
John Vi.....++. Second Passover....1. ceeceseneeens RN Ear aig 0's siiearets 28 


44 
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A. D. 
Herod marries Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, in consequence 
of which a war arose between him and King Aretas, his 
wife’s father, and Herod was defeated. John the Baptist pro- 
nounced Herod’s marriage unlawful, was imprisoned and 
beheaded in the Castle of Machaerus..........++-e0+ te 28 
Won View. fs oc Dhird’ Passover ss.2s e's o's we» See: a 8 %elein Te, Sua te Manenals sig) hp aeanaaleneme 29 
Matt. xvii...... Transfiguration of Christ..... 0+. see cee e cece r ence eens 29 
POUNAVES «ete ees Feast of. Tabernacles.)....° 000°. se 00 00s es A oad eee 29 
CCl Alig kA’ Weast Of DeCGIGAatlOn oic/c2 to s:citalave «)Mlc,.ans loca elwtel o/etellt fev mie) eetel gh stations 29 
Matt. xxi...... Second cleansing of the Temple .........cee cree cece eerers 30 
John xill:..: 3.» Last Supper — Fourth Passover.... +... s+sseeee cess secure 30 
Cie Cu GHURION sar s.5.'o ra. ope che. 016 5 40 loko he. oiphaicue! prereitanote et owenatens tale eee 30 
Tho Resurrection s ales rele omtekomaesieie eaeel siete etal ios aoe 30. 
Me A SCOT SIOM.« a artcaisio cueres. = alovelle te Yelena ated akatielo tale fale eget ieee 30 
7 Ce ee ee Effusion of the Spirit at Pentecost..... 2+. + sees ecee cere eees 30 
BORAT, erect ck Cure of the impotent man........ eee eee eee eee eet eeeeeeee 30 
Conversion of the five thousand.........seeseeseeeeeeeeeee 30 
First attempts of the Sanhedrim to suppress Christianity........ 30 
IN sseCate x x's Community of G00d8 6 tain 25) "Neen a a he a onsen 30 
Death of Ananias.and Sapphira. <... iso3 s00- ssmayip ys osteee 30 
Second attempt to suppress Christianity.......... rie elope, ee 33 
Adivicerots Ganaaliel >... 2 aviettuela: cteselacp fewsieh ecole lanes Sees 333] 
Appointment of the Seven........e-ece0ee Sina. nlovat Blows Ghee 35 
Conversion’ of many: Priests <..., “sed.ve clas one ie eee 35 
Disputation with Stephen...............060- ois wage eee 37 
Acts cyai.s tc <<... Martyrdom of; Stephen. a2... se +i<r ioe idan “eas we adie ou 37 
oa eee Philip preaches in Samaria, and baptizes Simon the Sorcerer... .. 37 
a da . .Saul converted while on his way to Damascus...............4. 387 
Betertand: John syisitasamaria. 0 < «opera eeereceiees = ite nee 37 
Death of Tiberius, the Roman emperor ; Caligula succeeds. .. 37 
Baptisny of the Mthioplan sic.) 2.01. eiatpe wel eine sjek a ale ota a 37 
Josephus the Jewish historian born at Jerusalem....... 0000.5 37 
Pilate recalled by Oaligula, and banished... 2... cece cece 37 
Saul retires to -Arabia,iss vu ok onions ois ebae tern teece ee eee 38 
Saul:returns to Damascusy,. os. ab enaciee tee ea? OA see 38 
SERS gracile Sam visits Jerusalem: 960.400 Gama nt aS eee eee 40 
BR LS gr. os Saul sent Sto Largus.t eb ae etaate Wie OA RE es eae oe 40 
“ix,......-Rest co: the Churches...... RE on oo aa - . 89-41 
Caligula assassinated cs. cava bow ee lee ie he 41 
Claudius: emperor ssy,<o0 7 hss oan ade Mg nts, ec 41-54 
Ci eae rg hae Conversion. of Cornelius’... <i. ss dee eale eke an ie RRA os) 4} 
Herod Agrippa, king of all Palestine. ..... 0... .cccceeues 41-44 
Acts xi... .. Disciples at Antioch first called Christians............... to 42 
S°SxH, ‘he's cat. amine predicted by Apgabuar... smesics quscoliacctne-cons ‘ean ea eee 42 
‘xi,....... Hirst mission of Saul and Barnabas to Jerusalem........... a 43 
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Aulus Plautius, Roman General, invades Britain........<.. 43 
Claudius goes to Britain with re-enforcements.... 0... .0e000, 43 
..Martyrdom of James, the son of Zebedee...........0 Sh Oy 43 
Pease et CMOD GA OTINNAs anc as te eee es cee ek bale Sissies aha ve tas 
ts Judea a distinct Roman province... 0c. ccccceeececees 44 
RAR apa SPe ISO OE Te ANAES con a tate ine tings Gea eTe OT ale ks Oe LS Se 44 
iil Paul and Barnabas sent forth ........ 0... ccc eeeeues Nat 45 
MUMAROPGL SE CLOT. hr GN SS tage 8 6 oka ahs Ho ts ot, MR oe 48 
Pere PENMAN LOr AHUOCD. coc Gui tee Ce oe Sa NO Se CaS 48 
Gtlvaleon Ee eter, at ANOCh.. ii sigs 44 dvs s Chie deb oaee Leuba 48 
SOO POTIEGEU oa c.0 one sen ag Sioa ATA Sioa Cele see oe 49 
. .Second mission of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem........... 50 
Uoduct or, Apostlesand Hilder 8 ig. 200s as od Seek 50 
Paul goes with Silas on his second circuit............ 0000s 51 
Peed AMIORITIVER ALL PROMS) cod sec ole shew Sees eo ed tre ke 51 
Edict of Claudius against the Jews......0..ceceeccceeeenas 51 
Perales SAMOS os ye 5 Fees eet Ba is ea hoe e te ee EE TS ee 52 

its Sere CUS Sa oie AROS JN ne Pe Goma ie Bo eg eRe 5275 
Pantbeontoht potore Gallio ii. o's eines UA sealer eae ips 

First Epistle ‘to the: Thessalonians .).v:. 06... Ve cto owen 52 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians........ 0.0.0.0 see ecten 53 
Pipinble 40 tue Galatians 25 5. os egies eles css bin! hl a hee 0 dial 53 
ee Paul leaves Corinth for Syria ise wiag ses sews dash le» wareian tte 538 
LT iene? « Paul visits Jerusalem the fourth time after his conversion....... 53 
Adele = Paul visits Galatia in his route to Ephesus.................. 53 
Claudius poisoned by Agrippina, mother of Nero........... 54 
PU ME MENON Are fice cictdls e WEE jee) tho ial se pe aieie oi gate eee 54-68 
oe eae rami onreves abel PUSS. ecloce op sm» a ws. 6,010, 0 a Noe Se Cais ‘ 54 
Armenia Minor reduced toa Roman province. ..... 0.200005 54 
First Mpiptle tothe Corinthians... 0.06.8 ieee ds bene ed 56 
ieottemaamy tn. tiolland founded 3. vin. + os eas aie os ob we riiaes 56 
Soot ars ISTEP LO, CTCLC ao ce) ovsvo wwe, 3) olla s/s Chie. fl ,0 s)sra. o 8c agora rer etn grein 56 
Pipremmpae LiUS 750 258 <8 aos ono tie visio cla. Sve atin DG a eipl oly 56 
Pirate topistle’ 40: THO, cg p's ss a wees les «apes bo aloe Deeb 56 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians............ 50. eees eee 57 
Paul’s second residence at Corinth......... 0... cece ee eeeeee 57-58 
Hpistle to the Romans. ... 0... ei eee sess eet een seuss iavene 58 
_ baal eails from Pinlippi-for Syria...’ 5's -).59.. sc4ube Paros soe 58 
a lereachOs te) CIUISALO Marcos ci e'= (4 soa: 67s sreLele oldie alot tebe mist cicae 58 
Felix superseded by Festus... 1.1.5 ese sce neds deons ore ne 60 
Pail eRailA fOr eR OUNG ee oie shore 77. «kay ioe, 4 lee ol elie ctotone tettng aneiere wk 5,0 60, 
James the Just, brother of our Lord, stoned..............055 60 
a MATHINOAIAULMOMIO! % craleceys.a ai.2 «1 0.0f shamiteiea enters ote ares ce > 61 
Epistle to the Ephesians... .... cesses eee ceeeeeeecsenees 61 


Second Epistle to Timothy....-...+-0.sseeescceeecseccees 61 
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Acts xxviii... 
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Epistle to the Colossians......... Hoe tele Birt ate same te Seid i 61 
Epistle to Philemon........seceeeesececeeensceses a 61. 
Mark martyred ssi. 5.4.sce0 2 tials is otvle nica es 8 opel wishes iam peayee 62 
London burnt — 60,000 Britons said to have perished...,... ~ 62 
Epistle to the Philippians ...... 66.0. s eee eee e ee eee eeeane 62 
Rpistle to the Hebrews. .....- 0 sees eeeeecesceteeeeeeraee 63 aa 
Rome burnt by order of Ner0....cceccecsnerescsnuescsees 64 
Seneca put to death by Nero, who had been his pupil.......+. 65 
.. Second Hpistle of Peter.... 2... see ete ceeee ccc ec cceeecens 65 
St. Paul beheaded at Rome ... 2.0. 0.2 eds seco esse eevee i 
Vespasian invades Galilee.....sseeceeceecceccceccerenes 67 
Nero halls himself ic 0 iis oe svctevet oes nee oe weane snsie nite 68 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, Emperors ....-.0.cseeeeenees 68-70 
Vespastan, “Eniperor 0. ica saves eae eo ses (Sa nceh 
Jerusalem destroyed by Titus 002. sccccsssecesccssaaecoens 70 
Titus demolishes the Temple to its foundations.... «+... «+ ~74 
Julius Agricola completes the conquest of Britain and Wales.. 78-85 
Destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeti......cceeeeceees 79 
Pliny the elder killed by an eruption of Vesuvius .......+++++ 79 
Vespasian dies, and succeeded by Titus ....eecevceeerceeee 79 
Colosseum of Vespasian ‘completed. 0. . vss 0s ccessss cuerus 80 
Titus dies, and succeeded by Domitian......0ce+eereesceee 81 
ohn ‘exiled ‘to Patmos’. 2 iiv set ae ence ees eet vie? ages 95 
Domitian slain, and succeeded by Nerva.....seccceccceceee 96 
The vA pocal ypse-f%1. icv. 8 2) chain. t aye hier reels ast Vite Sea 96 
Nerva dies, and succeeded by Trajan........... eee Oe 98 
Death.of- John ,about.this-time ois saces ss sciee « osteo oe elie 100 


Pliny, proconsul of Bythinia, sends to Trajan his famous account 
of the Christians. Age of Plutarch............ess00s- 100 


SYNCHRONICAL TABLES OF THE KINGS OF 
JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 


Tue most difficult part of sacred chronology is the period from the revolt of the ten 
tribes to the destruction of Jerusalem. To harmonize the different reigns of the kings of 
Judah and the kings of Israel has been a perplexing task with chronologists. No man, 
perhaps, has devoted to this subject more careful and critical study than Dr. Hales in his 
Anatysis. He speaks of it as the “ Gordian knot”’ of sacred chronology. He says that 

the difficulty of harmonizing the reigns of the kings of Judah and Israel together has 
~ principally arisen: 1. From the discordance of some of the correspondences in the years 
of their respective reigns, with the direct lengths of these reigns ; and, 2. From not critically 
determining the duration of the two interregnums or vacancies in the succession of the 
_Jatter kings, so as to make them correspond with the former throughout. 

Dr. Hales has attempted, as he thinks, successfully, to adjust and harmonize the respect- 
ive reigns of the two kingdoms. Without stating the princzples on which his adjustment 
is based, it will be sufficient to give the results of his critical labors in the following tables : 


KINGS OF JUDAH. KINGS OF ISRAEL. 
Length | Begin- | Length | Begin- 
oO ning of © ning of 
Tel, .| reigns. 5 ry 
Yr Te ©. "Yrs. | BOC. 
Rehoboam 5 2 . - 17 990 Jeroboam . 4 4 ‘ é 22 | 990 
Abijah 5 é es A 3 973 Nadab 4 A 5 A - 2 968 
tAsa:* . r : > - 3 41 970 Baasha A 5 A F 23 966 
Jehoshaphat : : . SS eae SZ) Ela . A . é . : 1 | 943 
Jehoram . ° 5 2 P 8 904 Omri S ; - ; 5 ll 942 
Ahaziah - E J e - 1 896 Ahab A 2 . 4 . 22 931 
Athaliah . ; A é . 6 | 895 Ahaziah . A A z a 2 909 
Joash : : ‘ 3 : 40 889 Jehoram . : 2 ; : 12 | 907 
Amaziah . Z ‘ - 29 849 Jehu . , . 3 3 A 28 895 
Interregnum ; 4 = 1l 820 Jehoahaz . , 3 3 A 17 867 
Uzziah J . . ; < 52 809 Jehoash . , ‘ ; 3 16 850 
Jotham : r ; E e 16 757 Jeroboam II. _ . 5 B : 41 834 
Ahaz : : : : pie LO ae 7A lst Interregnum . : 6 a ie22e aoe 
Hezekiah . ‘ q ; ; 29 725 Zechariah and Shallum A 1 771 
Manasseh _. 5 ; 5 ; 55 696 Menahem . 3 : , A 10 770 
Amon F 3 Z : 4 2, 641 Pekahiah .,. , 5 ‘ 2 760 
Josiah ‘ : 3 A 5 31 639 Pekah % i ¢ : : 20 758 
Jehoahaz . 5 - 4 . 13 mos. 2d [nterregnum . : -| 10 | 738 
Jehoiakim : ‘ : , ll 608 Hoshea A B ; . 9 728 
Jehoiakin . F é . . {3 mos. Samaria taken . "1 F : 719 
Zedekiah . ‘ S 5 i 11 597 
Jerusalem taken , 2 é 586 
The Babylonish captivity takes place under The Ten Tribes carried captive into Assyria 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. by Shalmaneser. 


There is some difference between the chronological dates of Dr. Hales and those adopted 

by some other chronologists. Our common version of the Bible reckons the time of the 
_ revolt of the Ten ‘Tribes, and the beginning of the reigns of Rehoboam and Jeroboam, to 
be 975 years B. C. The dates adopted by Jahn, as found in Prof. Stowe’s translation, 
conform to those of the authorized English version, in which the chronology of Abp. Ussher 
is adopted. Stackhouse’s tables do not differ materially from the same. These discrepan- 
cies, to be expected from the absence of positive Scripture data, are of very little account, 


since they do not affect the general results aimed at in chronological calculations. 
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TABLE OF MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


' 1.— Jewish Money, and its Equivalent in American Coin. 


Amon@ the most ancient nations, uncoined money was first used, the value of the precious 
metals being estimated by weight, Gen. xxiii, 16. The first reference to comed money in 
the Bible is found in Hazra ii., 69, and Neh. vil., 70-72, in which passages is noticed a 
Persian coin of gold, called dram. ‘The earliest refetenes to the coining of money by the 
Jews is found in the first book of Maccabees, xy., 6, permission having been granted by 
Antiochus VII., during the pontificate of Simon, 140 years before Christ. See History 
of the Bible, p. 484. The following denominations of money are specified in the Old 
Testament, as current in Patriarchal and ancient Jewish times. 


Dolls. | Cte. 

A gerah, one-twentieth of a shekel, Exod. xxx.,18  . °  . 3 5 3 o| 24 
A bekah, half-shekel, Exod. xxxvili., 26 é 7 = 5 : 0 | 25 
A shekel, Levit. xxvii., 3, 25, about qi : 0 | 50 
A maneh, 60 shekels, Kizek. xlv., Ney oie : : - : 3 30 | 00 
A talent, 3, 000 shekels, silver, Exod. XEXVii., 25 ~ : : 1,519 | 20 

Roman Currency mentioned in the New Testament. 

Dolls. | Cts. 

A mite, copper coin, Mark xii., 42 . : . < : 0 <2 Of 
A farthing, brass coin, Matt. x., 29 i ‘ ‘ : : 5 é 0 | 0% 
A penny = denarius, Matt. xxii., 19. 5 : : : : ° 0; 14 
A stater = “piece of money,” Matt. xvii. ead. : . 0 | 60 
A pound= mina, one-sixtieth of a talent, Luke xix., 13- 20\ Tee : 3 14 | 00 

2. — Scripture Measures of Length, reduced to English Measure. 

Feet 5 

A digit, finger’s breadth, Jer. lii., 21 4 ~ 0:1) 08 
A palm, hand breadth, Exod. ERY. 25, ‘ : 0 33 

A span, extension from extremity of thumb and little finger . ° 0 | 102 
A cubit, from elbow to extremity of middle finger . . . 1 9 
A fathom, Acts xxvii. Ae : 5 4 7 3 
Ezckiel’s reed, Ezek. xl, - s . 10 | 11 
Measuring line, Ezek. xl, : : 145 | 11 
Furlong, Greek stadium, Luke Xxiv., 13. 5 . . é 606 | 9 
Sabbath day’ 8 journey, three- -quar ters of a mile, ACS i512 4 ° - |3,648 0 
Eastern mile, Matt. v., 41, 1,618 yards : 4,854 | 0 


3.— Scripture Measures of Capacity. 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


' Gals.| Pints, 
A log, Levit. xiv., 12, 15 : : : : : : ' : 0 03 
A cab, 2 Kings vi., 25. a = 5 5 5 : 4 , () 3 
An omer, Exod. xvi., 36 ; , ; : A ¥ 0 6 
A hin, Exod. xxix., 40 . K : 5 5 5 5 5 3 1 2 
An ephah, or bath, 1 Kings vii., 26 — batus, Luke xvi., 6 6 : 5 : 7 4 
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DRY MEASURE. 


Peck.| Gal. |Pint. 

A cab, 2 Kings vi., 25 : : : ; 0} 0} 03 

A seah, Greek saton, Matt. xiii., 33; Lake Xiii., 21 | 5 = é ? ; 1 0 1 
‘An ephah, Levit. vi., 11 = : ‘ : A ; : See Or| tase 

_ A letech, Hosea iii., 2 ¢ 3 : : ; 16 Ove 
: - A homer, Num. xi., 32; Ezek. xlv., I, lave ‘ ; ; ‘i 5 32 Ona? 


“In collating the several tables of Jewish money, weights, and measures, adopted by 

- ~ archzeologists ‘and commentators, discrepancies will be found to exist. This may be ex- 
a0 pected from the consideration that exact data are wanting in the Scriptures in respect to 
: this subject. 

In addition to these tables there is the Scripture table of time. The Jewish year 
embraced twelve lunar months, of 30 days each, making the year to consist of 360 days. 
But by some adjustment in intercalating the additional days, it was made essentially a solar 
: year of 365 days. Subsequently to the exodus from Egypt, the Hebrew year was reck- 
oned as beginning with the time of that event, 7. e., the time of the new moon, nearest the 
vernal equinox, in the month of Abib, corresponding to April. Seasons, weeks, and days, 
were regarded as divisions of time by the Hebrews. They reckoned their civil day from 
sunset to sunset, dividing it as follows: —1. ‘the dawn;” 2. ‘sunrise; 3. ‘heat of 
the day ;”’ 4. ‘‘the noon ;”’ 5. ‘the cool of the day ;” 6. ‘‘the evening.’’ When the 
division of the day into hours was adopted is not known. . 

Before the captivity, the Jews divided the night into three watches, viz., the beginning 
of the watch, the middle watch, the morning watch. In the New Testament the Roman 
method was adopted, and the night watches were four, viz.: ‘‘even, midnight, cock-crow- 
ing, and morning. ” They continued respectively : —1. from twilight till 9 o’clock; 2. 
from 9 till 12 0 clock ; 3. from 12 till 3 o’clock, morning ; 4. from 3 till bay The 
day was reckoned twelve hours, and the night twelve. 
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Aaron, birth of, 163; ordered by God to 
meet Moses, 168; appears before Pharaoh 
with Moses, 169; his rod changed into a 
serpent, 170; aids Moses in the battle with 
the Amalekites, 192; makes a golden calf, 
196; constituted high-priest, and his ap- 
pointment miraculously approved by fire 
from heaven, 204; his envy of Moses, and 
God’s rebuke, 211; confirmation in the 
priesthood by the budding of his rod, 216; 
transgression at Meribah, 217; death and 
burial on Mount Hor, 218 ; supposed tomb, 
219, note. 

ABANA, a river of Damascus, 377, 569. 

ABARBANEL’s charge against Josephus, 365. 

ABARIM, mountains of, from which Moses 
took a view of Canaan, 227. ; 

ABBAS MEERZA, of Persia, 323, note. 

ABDON, a judge of Israel, 260. 

ABEL, birth of, signification of name, his sac- 
rifice and why preferred to Cain, and his 
murder, 77. 

ABEL-MAHOLAH, west of the Jordan, 370. 

Aset-Mizrarm, the mourning of the Egyp- 
tians, 161. 

AsBGarus, king of Edessa, 48. 

ABIAH, son of Samuel, degeneracy of, 271. 

ABIATHAR, son of the high-priest Ahimelech, 
the only one of the family that escaped 
Saul’s massacre, 296; officiating as high- 
priest under David, 313; joins the rebel 
Adonijah, 334 ; deposed, 335; expelled from 

Jerusalem, 339, 

ABIGAIL, wife of Nabal, liberality of to David 
and his men, 299; marries David, 300. 

AxsrHu, killed by lightning, 206, 277. 

ABIJAH, son of Jeroboam, death of, 359. 

AsIJAH, or ABIJAM, son of Rehoboam, king 
of Judah, 363; he addresses Jeroboam and 
his army at Mount Zemarim, and prophe- 
cies defeat to Israel, 364; surrounded by the 
enemy while speaking, 364; gains a great 
victory, and takes Bethel, 365 ; dies, 365. 

ABIMELECH, king of Gerar, takes Abraham’s 
wife, 103; makes a covenant with Abraham 


at Beersheba, 106; a title, like Pharaoh, 
117; renews treaty with Isaac, 118. 

ABIMELECH, a spurious son of Gideon, slays 
all his brothers, seventy in number, except 
Jotham, 254; anointed king, reigns three 
years in Shechem, and is expelled by the 
people, 254 ; has his skull broken by a stone 
thrown by a woman at the siege of Thebes, 
and commands his armor-bearer to kill him, 
255. 

ABINADAB of Kirjath-jearim, to whose house 
the ark was removed, 270, 312, 313. 

ABINADAB, son of Saul, slain by the Philis- 
tines, 303. 

ABIRAM, a chief of the tribe of Reuben, rebels 
with Korah and Dathan, 214 ; destroyed by 
an earthquake, 216. 

ABISHAG, a concubine of David, 338. 

ABISHAI, brother of Joab, entreats David to 
slay Saul when he is in his power, 300; 
defeats the Edomites, 315 ; puts the Ammon- 
ites to flight, 317; takes command of the 
royal guards, 331; slays a giant, and saves 
David, 332. 

ABISHUA, high-priest, 260. 

ABNER, cousin of Saul, appointed general of 
the army, 2843; espouses the cause of Ish- 
bosheth against David, and is defeated by 
Joab, 305; kills Asahel, Joab’s brother, 
306; sides with David, 308; is stabbed by 
Joab, 309. ‘ 

ABRAM, call of, his obedience, and God’s 
promise, 93; removes to Moreh, Bethel, and 
Egypt, 93; calls his wife his sister, but the 
consequences averted by divine interposi- 
tion, 94; returns to Canaan, 94; separates 
from Lot, 95 ; recaptures Lot, 96 ; promised 
a son, 97; change of name, 99. 

ABRAHAM, signification of, 99; is visited by 
three heavenly messengers, informed of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
prays for the doomed cities, 101; removes 
to Gerar, and again equivocates concerning 
his wife, 103; plants a grove for worship, 
106; his faith tested by the command to 
sacrifice Isaac, 107; God’s promise renewed, 
109; sends his steward Eliezer to Haran to 
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procure a wife for Isaac, 110; marries Ketu- 
rah, dies, and is buried, 114. 

AxsaLom avenges his sister Tamar’s disgrace, 
and flees to Talmai, his grandfather, 372; 
returns to Jerusalem, but does not see his 
father for two years, and plans a rebellion, 
822; proclaimed king at Hebron, 324; 
marches to Jerusalem, and fulfils Nathan’s 

_ prophecy by taking his father’s concubines, 
325; defeated in the forest of Ephraim, 
caught by his hair in an oak, and slain by 
Joab, 326; view and description of his sep- 
ulchre, 327, 328. 

Acco, or Protemais, a harbor of Palestine, 
347. 

AcHATA, 590, 591, 594, 596, 597, 623. 

ACHAN, theft of, discovered by casting lots, 
232; he is stoned and burned, 232. 

AcHIACARUS, nephew of Tobit, 415. 

Acuisu, king of Gath, 294, 301. 

ACHMETHA, city of, 430. 

AciLius GLABRIO, a Roman consul, defeats 
Antiochus III. at Thermopyle, 463. 

AcRrg, a province and city in Palestine, 93. 

Acro, Corinth, 580. 

AcriuM, battle of, 503. 

Acts of the Apostles, 26; dedicated to 
Theophilus by Luke, 634. 

ADAH, wife of Lamech, 78. 

ADAM, his name Hebrew, and signification of, 
67; joy at receiving Eve, 68; quotation 
from Milton, 69; expulsion from Eden, 70; 
posterity of, in the line of Seth, 79. 

ADBEEL, son of Ishmael, 106. 

ADELM, translation of the Psalms by, 52. 

ADIABENE, 402, note. 

ADJEROUD, modern, the Etham of the Bible, 
a haiting-place of the Israelites, view of, 181. 

ADNAN, descendant of Ishmael, and one of 
the progenitors of the Arabs, 115. 

ADONAI, 40. 

AD ONI-BEZEK, king of Bezek, is captured, 
‘has his thumbs and toes cut off, and dies at 
Jerusalem, 238. 

ADONI-ZEDEK, a Canaanite king of Jerusa- 
lem when Joshua enters Canaan, makes war 
upon the Gibeonites, is defeated by Joshua, 
and great numbers of his army killed by 
hail, 234. 

Apon1sAu, son of David, rebels, and is par- 
don.d at the crowning of Solomon, 334; 
forms another plot, and is put to death, 338. 

ADRAM-MELECH, an idol, 127. 

ADRAMYTTIUM, a seaport in Asia, 607. 

ADRIAN, emperor of Rome, 47. 

ADULLAM, a cave in which David found 
‘shelter in his flight from Saul, 295, 312. 

JEGEAN SEA, 583. 

ZiGENAsS, pro-consul of Achaia, 623. 

iu1A CaPITOLINA, a Roman city, built on 
the site of Jerusalem, 539. 

AFRICA, possessed by the descendants of 
Hae, 91; visited by the. Phenician navies, 
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AGasus, prophecy of a famine by, 575. 

AGaG, king of the Amalekites, has his life 
spared by Saul contrary to divine command, 
285; is put to death by Samuel, 286, 

AGrippa, his treatment of Paul, 606, 607; 
at Jerusalem during the revolt, 651; leaves 
the city, 652; sends troops to Jerusalem, 
653; receives Vespasian at Antioch, 658 ; 
goes to Rome with Titus, 665. 

AGrippa I., son of Aristobulus, 513. 

Acrippa IL, king of Chalcis, 513. 

AGripPA, son -f Felix and Drusilla, 513. 

AHAB, son and successor of Omri, comes to 
the throne. of Israel 931 B.C., and, with his 
wicked wife Jezebel, introduces idolatry, 
368; he consecrates a grove to Baal, and 
builds a temple in Samaria, 368; conquers 
Ben-Hadad, and forms an impious alliance 
with him, 371, 372; obtains Naboth’s vine- 
yard by his death, 372; Elijah pronounces 
his doom, 373 ; killed by Syrian archer, and 
the prophecy fulfilled, 374; his seventy 
sons beheaded, 382. 

AHASUERUS. — See ARTAXERXES. 

AHAZ, successor of Jotham on the throne of 
Judah, 391; introduces Syrian gods, altars, 
and finally shuts up the temple, 392; de- 
feated by the king of Syria, 392; dies 725 
B.C., 894; dial of Ahaz, 400. 

AHAZIAH, son and successor of Ahab, con- 
sults Beelzebub, and is denounced by Elijah, 
dies, 374. 

AHAZIAH, son and successor of Jehoram 
king of Judah, forms an alliance with Jeho- 
ram king of Israel, is wounded in battle, 
and dies, 356. 

ANIJAH, a prophet who foretold the future 
rule of Jeroboam over the Ten Tribes, 356; 
foretells the death of Jeroboam’s son and his 
race, which prophecy is fulfilled by Baasha, 
359. 

AHIMAAZ, son of Zadok the high-priest, 326, 
328. 

AHIMELECH, high-priest at Nob, gives the 
show-bread from the sanctuary and the 
sword of Goliath to David, 294; killed by 
order of Saul, 296. 

AHINOAM, of Jezreel, wife of David, after 
Saul had given Michal to another, 300. 

AHITHOPHEL, a counsellor of David, who 
joined Absalom in his rebellion, 324; his 
counsel to pursue and kill King David, 325; 
hangs himself, 326. 

AHOLIAB, one of the builders of the taberna- 
cle, 198. 

At, a city near Jericho, 232; the Israelites 
defeated there, 232; captured on the second 
attack, the king hung, and the spoil divided 
among the soldiers, 233. 

Ain Moussa, place where the Israelites came 
up from the sea, 188; view of, 189. 

Ain Roget, Adonijah proclaimed king there, 
334. 

AKABA, 129. 
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_ ALBANIA, a city on the Caspian Sea, visited 


by Bartholomew, 630. 
ALBINUS, Roman governor of Judza, 651. 
ALcazUS, a famous lyric poet, 598. 


-Atcimous, high-priest of the Jews, 475, 476; 


dies, 478. 


. ALEXANDER, son of Philip of Macedon, as- 


cends his father’s throne, B.c., 335, 442; 
invades Asia, B.c., 334, and defeats the 
Persians, 443; in the following year sub- 
dues Phrygia, and other provinces, 443; 
captures Tyre, 444; visits Jerusalem, and 
salutes the high-priest, whom he had 
seen in a dream, 444; invades Egypt, and 
founds Alexandria, 446; pursues Darius 
beyond the Euphrates, and acquires pos- 
session of the Persian throne, 447; his 
plans, excesses, and death, 448; empire di- 
vided among his generals, 448. 

ALEXANDER, son of Herod the Great, 508; 
strangled by order of his father, 509. 

ALEXANDER Baas announces himself the 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and lays claim 
to the throne of Syria, 479; his cause 
espoused by Jonathan Maccabeus, 480; 
killed by Zabdiel, an Arabian emir, 480. 

ALEXANDER, son of Aristobulus, attempts to 
usurp the government of Judea, and is 
defeated, 494; makes another attempt, is 
defeated by the Roman army, and beheaded, 
496. 

ALEXANDER GONATUS seizes the sceptre of 
Macedonia, 455. 

ALEXANDER JANN£US, third son of Hyrca- 
nus, succeeds his brother, 488; defeated in 
battle by Ptolemy Lathyrus, recovers his 
ground by the assistance of Cleopatra, and 
visits her in Egypt, 488 ; pursues an aggres- 
sive policy and meets disasters, 488; is 
hated by the Pharisees, and insulted in the 
temple, 489; rebellion of the people, which 
he overcomes with great slaughter, 489; 
reduces the provinces beyond Jordan, re- 
turns victorious to Jerusalem, .and dies, 
leaving the government in the hands of his 
queen, 490. 

ALEXANDER, a Jewish convert of Ephesus, 
596. 

ALEXANDER ZEBINAS takes the throne of 
Syria, 487; put to death by Ptolemy, 487. 
ALEXANDRA, wife of Alexander Jannzeus, is 
invested with regal power, follows her hus- 
band’s counsels, and throws herself into the 
hands of the Pharisees, 490; appoints her 
eldest son to the priesthood, 490; dies, and is 
succeeded by her eldest son Hyrcanus, 491. 

ALEXANDRIA, 139, note; founded by Alex- 
ander the Great, 446; the metropolis of 
Ptolemy’s empire, St. Mark plants a church 
there, 633; massacre of Jews in, 654; de- 
clare for Vespasian as emperor, 667. 

ALEXANDRIUM, fortress of, 492, 503. 

ALExius CoMMENES, 626, note. 

ALFRED, hing, his Bible, 52. 
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Aut Bry, visit of, to Hebron, 307, note. 
sore SHEHR, the ancient Philadelphia, 641, 
42. f 

ALLON-BACHUTH, an oak under which Debo- 
rah was buried, 134. 

ALTAR to the unknown God, 587, 588. 

AMALEKITE, an, informs David of the death 
of Saul, 304. 

AMALEKITES, battle of the Israelites with, 
192; descended from Ham, 192; inhabit 
the south part of Canaan, 212; their de- 
struction prophesied by Balaam, 223; assist 
the Moabites and Ammonites to subdue 
Israel, 241 ; defeated by Saul, 285. 

AMARIA, city of, 426. 

AMARIAH, high-priest, 384. — 
AmaASA, cousin of Absalom, his chief captain, 
326; appointed captain under David, after 

Absalom’s death, 330; killed by Joab, 331. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, successor of Pharaoh- 
Hophra, 411. 

AMATHUS, a fortress beyond Jordan, 488. 

AMAZIAH, son and successor of Joash as king 
of Judah, is victorious over the Edomites, 
falls into idolatry, 389; taken prisoner at 
Beth-shemesh by Joash, king of Israel, 389; 
killed in a conspiracy, 390. 

AmMAH, hill of, 306. 

AMMON, county of, 219, 317. 

AMMON, city of, ruins of, 318; description of, 
818, 319, note. 

AMMONITES, descendants from Lot, 103; as- 
sist the Moabites and Amalekites to subdue 
Israel, 241; assemble an army in Gilead, 
256 ; defeated by Jephthah with great slaugh- 
ter, 257; lay siege to Jabesh-Gilead, and 
demand that the right eyes of all the people 
be put out, 279; overthrown by Saul with 
great slaughter, 280; defeated by Joab and 
Abishai, 317; tributary to Solomon, 336; 
reduced to tribute by Gecith, 391. 

AmmMonius, favorite minister of Alexander 
Balas, 480. . 

AMNON, ‘son of David, dishonors his half- 
sister Tamar, 321; slain by her brother 
Absalom, 322; claim of, to the throne, com- 
pared with Absalom, Adonijah, and Solo- 
mon, 337. ; 

Amon, son of Manasseh, account and death 
of, 402. 

Amorirss, land taken from by Jacob, 157, 
note ; inhabit the mountains of Canaan, 212; 
defeated by the Israelites, their kings killed, 
and their cities captured, 220. 

Amos, book of, 26. 

Amos, a prophet in the time of Uzziah, 391. 

AmRAM, of the house of Levi, father of Moses, 
163. 

AMROU, conqueror of Alexandria, 446. 

AmyrtTxus, king of Egypt, 440. 

AmytIs, wife of Nebuchadnezzar, 84, note. 

ANACLET, bishop of Rome, 637, 638. 

ANAK, race of, giants found in Canaan by the 
spies, 212. 
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ANAKIMS, giants of Canaan, slain by Joshua. 

ANAMELECH, an iddl, 127. 

ANANEL, a priest of Babylon, 501. 

AnaniAs, the Jewish commander of Cleopa- 
tra’s forces, 488. : 

ANANIAs, a disciple of Damascus to whom 
Saul was sent, 570. 

ANANIAS, an early disciple, struck dead for 
attempting to deceive Peter, 562. 

AnaniAs, high-priest in the time of Paul, 
602; summons James before the Sanhe- 
drim, 614. 

ANANUM, son of Mizraim, and king of Tanis 
in Egypt, called the delta, 90, note. 

ANANUS, 656. 

ANATHOTH, 294. 

ANAXIMENES, the scholar, 598. 

ANAXIMENIUS, the philosopher, 598. 

ANDREW, becomes a disciple of Christ, 525 ; 
one of the apostles, 530; appointed to 
preach the gospel in Scythia, 622; visits 
various -countries, and is ill treated by the 
Jews, 623; scourged and crucified, 624. 

ANER, a Canaanite, a friend of Abraham, 96. 

ANIMALS, kinds to be offered in sacrifice, 202. 

Anna, wife of Tobit, 415. 

AnNAS, high-priest during the ministry of 
John the Baptist, 524. 

ANOINTING for the kingdom only the sign of 
a choice to be afterwards ratified, 286. 

ANTHONY, a Roman officer in Jerusalem, 658. 

ANTIGONUS, one of the generals of Alexan- 
der the Great, appointed general of Asia, 
488 ; engaged in war with Ptolemy, ruler of | 
Egypt, 449; Demetrius, his son, recovers! 
his lost dominion, 450; makes an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to subdue the Arabs, 450; as- 
sumes the title of king of Cyprus, 451; 
engages in an unsuccessful expedition 
against Egypt, fights a great battle with 
Seleucus, and is killed, 452. 

AnTIGONUS, son of Aristobulus, captured and 
carried to Rome with hig father, 493; es- 
capes from Rome, and returns to Judea, 
495; defeated by Herod, 498; placed on 
the throne by the Parthians, 499; put to 
death by Antony, 500. 

ANTIGONUS SocHo, founder of a Jewish 
school, 458. ; 

ANTIOCH on the Orontes, metropolis of Syria, 
453, 454; visited by disciples, who made 
great numbers of converts, 574; disciples 
first called Christians here, 575; sends 
contributions to Jerusalem, 576; return of 
Barnabas and Saul to, 576; Barnabas and 
Saul directed by God to leave Antioch 
when the church fast and pray, 576. 

ANTIOCHUS SoTER, son and successor of Se- 
leucus, makes an unsuccessful attempt to 
reduce the western provinces, 455; nomi- 
nates as his successor his son Antiochus 
Theos, and dies, 455. 

Antiocnus IL, ascends the Eastern throne, 


437; engages in war with Ptolemy Phila- 
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delphus, and is defeated, 456 ; repudiates 
his queen, and marries Berenice, a daughter 
of Philadelphus, 456; on the death of Phil- 
adelphus, puts away Berenice, and restores 
his queen, Laodicea, who, fearing his fickle- 
ness, poisons him, and sets her son Seleucus 
Callinicus upon the throne. 

Anviocuus III., surnamed the Great, suc- 
ceeds Seleucus, and makes a brilliant cam- 
paign against Ptolemy Philopator, 459; sub- 
sequent reverses, 459; recovers Palestine, 
461; goes to war with the Romans, and is 
defeated, 463; killed in Persia while at- 
tempting to rob a temple, 464 ; events of his 
reign foreshown by Daniel (xi. 13-19), 464. 

Antiocuus IV., brother of Seleucus, seizes 
the throne of Syria, 465; invades Egypt, 
468; from Egypt, goes to Jerusalem, de- 
stroys thousands of the people, and plun- 
ders the temple, 468 ; his fourth invasion of 
Egypt being arrested by the Roman Senate, 
he despatches Apollonius, his general, to 
give vent to his fury upon the inhabitants. 
of Jerusalem, 469 ; issues an edict in regard 
to religious worship, 469; dedicates the 
temple to Jupiter, — Daniel’s “ abomination 
of desolation,” 470; defeat of his army and 
his death, 473. 

Antiocuus V., oceupies the throne of Syria, 
473; killed by order of Demetrius, 475. 

Antiocuus VI. (Theos), crowned king of 
Syria, 481; slain by Tryphon, who seizes 
the throne, 482. 

Antiocuus VIL, brother of Demetrius, as- 
sumes the title of king of Syria, 484; at- 
tacks and conquers Tryphon, 484; makes 
demands upon Simon, governor of Judea, 
sends an army to invade the country, and 
is defeated, 484; after ravaging Judea, 
concludes a treaty of peace with the Jews,. 
485; marches against the Parthians, gains 
several victories, but is finally defeated and 
slain, 485. 

Aniiocuus VIII. (Gryphus), son of Deme- 
trius and Cleopatra, ascends the throne, 
487; compels his mother to drink poison, 
487; divides the empire with his brother, 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, 487. 

AntTiocnus CYZICENUS, reigns in Syria with 
his brother, 487. 

Antiocnus XI. (Asiaticus) seizes the Syrian 
government, and is ejected by the Roman 
power, ending the dynasty of Seleucus, 
492. 

ANTIPATER rises to power in Judea, and 
espouses the cause of Cesar 494; his sons 
made governors of Jerusalem and Galilee, 
496; appointed procurator of Judawa, 497 ; 
poisoned, 498. 

ANTONY gains the battle of Philippi, 498; 
confers on Herod and Phasael the rank of 
tetrachs, 498; enamored of Cleopatra, and 
wastes his time in Alexandria, 499; returns 
to Italy, and, as one of the triumvirs, as- 
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ARAL, Sea of, 77. 
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sumes the government of Syria and the 
East, 499; invites Cleopatra to join him at 
Laodicza, 502; defeated at the battle of 
Actium by Octavius, 503; death, 504. 

ApaAM@maA, 453. 

APELLES, a famous painter, 599. 

APHEK, a fortified city where 27,000 of Ben- 
Hadad’s army were crushed by the fall of a 
wall, 371. 

Apis, calf idol, a god of the Egyptians, 196 ; 
imitated by Jeroboam in his golden calves, 
358 ; sacrificed by Artaxerxes to an ass, 441. 

APOLLONIUvS, his cruelties at Jerusalem, 469. 

APOCALYPSE, 26, 628. 

APOLLOs, an eloquent Jew of Alexandria, 
591. 

ApocrRYPHaA, 56; books of, never found in 
the proper Hebrew tongue, nor acknowl- 
edged by ancient learned men, 56; analysis 
of, 56-63; their absurdity and falsehood, 
the work of Hellenistic Jews, 63. 

ANTIPATER, son of Salome, 513. 

ANTIPATER, eldest son of Herod the Great, 
recommended as his successor by Herod to 
Augustus, lays plots to destroy his brothers, 
and succeeds, 509; plots against Herod, and 
is put to death, 512. 

‘ANTONIA, a castle and fortress in Jerusalem, 
483, 671, 672. 

Antonius Primus, a general of Nero, 668; 
deserts to Vespasian, 668; marcheson Rome, 
and defeats the troops of Vitellius, 669, 670. 

APOSTLES meet in the upper room, 557; 
vacancy of Judas filled, 558; preach on the 
day of Pentecost, 558; effects of the preach- 
ing, 560. 

Apries king of Egypt, grandson of Necho, 
139, 408, 411. 

Aquita, husband of Priscilla, 589, 590. 

Aguita’s version of the Old Testament, when 
made, 47. 

ARABIA, a portion of settled by Cush, son of 
Ham, 90; further settlement of, 115, note ; 
commerce of Solomon with, 350. 

ARABIA PETR#A, settled by the descendants 
of Ishmael, 106. 

ARABIA DESERTA, 93. 

ARABIC, Bible, translation of, 50; language a 
dialect of the Shemitists, 87. 

Arass. descended. from Abraham, their 
method of keeping genealogy, proud of their 
descent, 115; Dr. Vincent upon, 138. 

ARABIANS, marriage-customs among them, 
113, note, not all descended from Ishmael, 
115, note; the medium of communication 
between Egypt and India, 138; seek the 
favor of Jehoshaphat, 383; defeated by Judas 
Mashabeus, 474. 

ARACHOSIA, 448. 

ARADUS, a province of the Phenicians, in 

league with Solomon, 347, 


Aram, fifth son of Shem, possessed part of 


Syria, 88. 


ARAMAN, a dialect of the Shemitish, $7. 

ARARAT, mountains of, 82. 

ARAUNAH, a chief among the Jebusites, 
threshing-floor of, 333. 

ARUMAH, 255. 

AURANAS, mountains of, 87. 

ARAD, a king of Canaan, repulses the Israel- 
ites, but is defeated in a second battle, 
219. , 

ARAXES, the River Gihon, 68. 

ARBA, a great man among the Anakims, 307. 

ARCHELAUS succeeds his father Herod in 
Judea, 512. 

ARCHELAUS son of Chelcias, 513. 

ARcHERS, Assyrian and Egyptian, 293. 

ARCHIMAGUS, 417. ; 

ARCHON, 448. 

ARCESILAUS, 448. 

AREOPAGUS, Paul before the, 588, 

AREOPOLIS, 375, note. 

Aretas, king of Arabia, 491; reduced to 
subjection by Pompey, 492. 

ARION, a celebrated musician, 598. 

ARISTOBULUS, son of Alexander Jannzus, 
supplants his elder brother on the throne, 
491; defeated in battle by Aretas, king of 
Arabia, his brother’s ally, 491; favored by 
the Romans, he defeats Aretas with great | 
slaughter, 492; urges before Pompey his 
claims to the throne, 492, attempts to defend 
Jerusalem against Pompey, but submits, and 
is carried captive to Rome, 493, escapes 
from Rome, returns to Judea, raises a re- 
volt, is defeated and sent back, 495. 

ARISTOBULUS, son of Herod the Great, 508; 
strangled by order of his father, 509. 

ARISTOBULUS, son of Herod, king of Chalcis, 
513. 

ARISTOBULUS, son of Aristobulus and Salome 
(whose dancing cost John the Baptist his 
head), 513. 

ARISTARCUUS, a Macedonian, 595. 

ArLottus Tuusrens improved the Concor- 
dance, 31. 

ARIA, 448. 

Ark, Noah’s estimate of its capacity, 81; 
rests on the Mountains of Ararat, 82. 

ARK-HISSAR (Thyatira), 584. 

Ark of the Tabernacle, description of, 198; 
established at Shiloh, 235; sent for to aid 
in battle against the Philistines, 266 ; cap- 
tured by them and deposited in the temple 
of Dagon at Azotus, 267; sent to Gath and 
Ekron, 267; causing plagues, it is sent back 
to Israel, to Bethshemesh, 268; removed to 
Kirjath-jearim, 269; David undertakes to 
remove, but, in consequence of Uzziah’s 
death, leaves it in the house of Obed-edom, 
a Levite, 313; finally removed to Jerusalem, 
313. 

ARMENIAN translation of the Bible, 50. 

ARPHAXAD, third son of Shem, founds Chal- 
daa, 88; death 92. 

Arsaces, son of Darius Nothus, ascends the 
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throne of Persia, and takes the name of ; AssyRIANs defeated by David, 317; first ap- 


Artaxerxes Memnon, 440; undertakes an 
expedition against Egypt, which proves 
unsuccessful, 440; dies in 358 B. C., atter a 
reign of forty-six years, 440. 

ArTAXERXES Longimanus (B. ©. 464) as- 
cends the throne of Persia, 431; stops the 
Jews from building the walls of Jerusalem, 
431; divorces Vashti the queen, and marries 
Esther, 432; authorizes Kzra to proceed to 
Jerusalem “to beautify the house of Jeho- 
yah,” 432; issues an edict against the Jews 
at the instigation of Haman, and also a 
counter decree, 434; permits the Jews to 
build the walls of Jerusalem, 435; dies 423 
B. C., 439. 

_ ARTAXERXES Memnon. — See ARSACES. 

_ ARUMAH, a town near Shechem, 255. 

ArRvVA, son of Canaan, founder of the Arvadites 

_ who lived near Sidon, 91. 

ARVADITES, gave name to the Island of 
Arvad, or Arphad, mentioned by Ezekiel as 
taking an active part in the commerce of 
Tyre, its lofty houses, its wealth, the most 
northern of the Pheenicians, 91. 

AsA, son and successor of Abijah on the 
throne of Judah, a good king; overthrows 
idolatry, and deposes Maachah, 365 ; refits 
the temple, 365; invaded by Zerah the 
Cushite, with a large army, he prays to 
Jehovah for help, 366; defeats Zerah in 
the battle of Mareshah, 367; makes new 
efforts to root out idolatry, fortifies Geba 
and Mispeh, hires the king of Syria to in- 
vade the kingdom of Israel, 367; incurs 
God’s displeasure, made known to him by 
the prophet Hanani, and dies, 929 B.C., 
367. 

ASAHEL, brother of Joab, killed in the pur- 
suit of Abner, 306. 

ASCANIA, a part of Lesser Phrygia, 88. 

ASCENSION of Christ, 548. 

ASENATH, wife of Joseph, daughter of Poti- 
pherah, priest of On, 146. 

ASHDOD, a Philistine town, 255, 390. 

ASHER, son of Jacob by Zilpah, 125; Jacob’s 
dying prophecy to him, and its fulfilment, 
159 ;» number of tribe when encamped in 
the wilderness, 207, note; tribe of, send 
40,000 warriors to David at Hebron, 311. 

AsuuR, second son of Shem, founds the Assy- 
rian empire, 88. 

Asta possessed chiefly by descendants of 
Japheth, 87. 

ASHTAROTH, an idol, 128. 

ASHKANAZ, son of Gomer, 88. 

ASMONEAN family, resistance of to the king’s 
edict, 471. 

Assos, 597, 598. 

ASSYRIAN empire, founded by Ashur, son of 
Shem, or, as some say, by Nimrod, 88; 
mission of Jonah to, 395; Media subject to, 
414, 

ASSYRIAN shoes, 166. 


pearance of in Syria, under Pul, 396; cap- 
ture of Samaria by, 397; in possession of 


the kingdom of Damascene- Syria, 398; : 


invade Judah, and great numbers are de- 


stroyed by “a blast” from God, 399; de-_ 


feated by the Egyptians, 405; by the 
Babylonians, 406. 

Arab, threshing-floor of, called Abel-Miz- 
raim, 160. ‘ 

ATHALIAH, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, 
married to Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, 
371; idolatrous like her mother, 387; 
destroys all her grandsons except Joash, 


387; slain at the coronation of Joash, 388. . 


ATHENOBIUS, a Syrian general, 484. 

ATHENION, an Egyptian officer, 457. 

ATHENS, 587. 

ATHIAS, 51. 

AtTTAKA, Mount, Cape, 182. 

ATTALUS, king of Pergamus, 479. 

AuGuSTUS C#SAR, receives his title from the 
Roman senate, 505; degrades Judwa to a 
Roman province, 510; emperor at the time 
of Christ’s birth, 521. 

AURANITIS, district of, 507. 

AVA, colonists from, 397. 

AYASALUK, a Turkish village, the site of 
Ephesus, 593. ; 

AZARIAH, one of Daniel’s three friends, after- 
wards called Abednego, 416. 

Azis, king of Emesa, 513. 

AzoTus, a town of the Philistines, the seat 
of a temple of Dagon, 267. 

Azza.— See GAZA. 


B. 


BAAL, an idol, 222; Ahab builds a temple to, 
368 ; prophets of, killed by order of Eigah, 
370; temple of, destroyed by Jehu, 383; 
Athaliah establishes the worship of, in 
Judah, 388. 

BaAL, king of Tyre, 277. 

BAALBEc, or BAALaATH, built by Solomon, 
352; view of, 352. 

BAAL-BERITH, an idol, 128; temple of, 254. 

BAAL-HAZOR, place where Absalom killed 
Amnon, 322. 

Baa.im, plural of Baal, 128. 

BAAL-PEOR, 128. 

BAAL-ZEPHON, a place near the Gulf of Suez, 
183. 

BaAASHA conspires against and slays Nadab, 
king of Israel, and assumes the govern- 
ment; slays others of the house of Jero- 
boam ; wars with Asa, king of Judah, and 
takes Ramah; his doom pronounced by 
Jehu; his death, 966 B. c., 359. 

BaBEL, tower of, its height ; chapel and gold- 
en image ; cost; description of its ruins, 
84; time of its erection; by whom com- 
menced, 87. 
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BaBYLon, extended description of; enlarged 
by Belus; reached the summit of its mag- 
nificence, B. C., 570; its magnitude; ruin of, 
announced by prophets ; its desolation, 84 ; 
view of, 85; prophecy of Isaiah coneerning, 
175, note; becomes the imperial capital, 
406; taken by Cyrus, 422. 

Basy.ontans besiege Nineveh, 405 ; capture 
Jerusalem, 409; the ten tribes not subject 
to, 415. 

BaBYLONISH, or seventy years’, captivity, 
408, 411. 


_ Baccuipes defeats and kills Judas, 456. 


Baccuus, feast of, 470. 

Bacnia, 457. 

Baaoas, an Egyptian eunuch, poisons Ochus, 
king of Persia, 442. 

BaGOSEs, a Persian governor, 441. 

Bauurim, a village on Mount Olivet, 325. 

BAJAZET, 366, note. 

BaLaAAM, a magician of Pethor, in Mesopo- 
tamia, warned by God not to curse Israel, 
220; disobeying God’s commands, he is 
met by an angel in the way; his ass re- 
proves him, 221; pronounces blessing in- 
stead of cursing, and prophecies the great- 
ness of Israel, 222, 223; his plot to seduce 
Israel to idolatry, 223; slain, 224. 

Batak, king of Moab, sends messengers to 
Balaam to come and curse Israel, 220. 

Ba.as, an impostor, seizes the Syrian throne, 
460. 

BaniAs, modern name of Czesarea Philippi, 95. 

BarnaBas, sent to Antioch to assist the disci- 
ples, 575; accompanies Paul on a preaching 
mission, 576; takes sides with Peter about 
circumcision, 581; separates from Paul, 
goes to Cyprus with Mark, 582; labors in 
various places among the Gentiles, 634 ; 
stoned to death, 635. 

BaRTHOLOMEW, one of the apostles, 530; 
goes to India; subsequently labors in Hie- 
rapolis; goes to Lycaonia, 629; thence to 
Albania, a city on the Caspian Sea, suffers 
a cruel martyrdom, 630. 

BARZILLAI, an aged man friendly to King 
David, 326; invited by David to go and 
dwell with him in Jerusalem, and his touch- 
ing reply, 330. 

Barak, of the tribe of Naphtali, summoned 
by Deborah to lead Israel against King 
Jabin, whom he defeats, 246. 

Barucu, a friend of Jeremiah, 407. 

Barvucg, book of, in Apocrypha, 60. 

BAsHAN, residence of the giant Og, a king of 
the Amorites, 220; annexed to the domin- 
ioas of the Assyrians, 394. 

BasuemaATH, wife of Esau, 119. 

BaTusHeBA, wife of Uriah, marries. David 
after Uriah’s death, 319; gives birth to 
Solomon, 321; sent by the prophet Nathan 
to announce to David the rebellion of 
Adonijah, 334 ; her great influence as moth- 
er of Solomon, 337. 


BATTERING-RaM, 409. 

BatTLr-axzs, Egyptian, 184. 

Beasts, clean and unclean, 204. 

BEpe’s, Bible, 52. 

Bepa, valley and plain of, camp of the He- 
brews, 184. é 

Bepouws collecting fruits in Palestine, 212, 
ees of, 249; with captures and spoil, 

BEELZEBUB, an idol, 128. 

Brxrr, a town in the tribe of Benjamin, 254. 

BEERSHEBA, “ well of the oath,” where Abra- 
ham and Abimelech madea solemn covenant, 
106; description of by Robinson and Smith, 
118; utmost boundary of Canaan on the 
south, 154; the sons of Samuel act for him 
at, 271. 

BEHEADING before hanging, note on, 114. 
ar near Sodom, afterwards called Zoar, 
102. 

BELT-IN modern name of Bethel, 133. 

Bet, an idol, 128; temple of, 417. ' 

Beta, afterwards called Zoar, a city to which 
Lot escaped, 102. 

BeELsHAzZAR, son and successor of Evil-Mero- 
dach on the Persian throne, profanes the 
sacred vessels, 418 ; the hand-writing upon 
the wall, 419; slain, 420. 

BeE.uvs enlarges Babylon, 84. 

Betus, temple of, 417; rebuilt by Alexander, 
447, 

Bren-Ammt, Lot’s son by his daughter, and 
father of the Ammonites, 103. 

Ben-ASHER and Bren-NapuTAatt, Massorites, 
41. 

Ben-Hapap, king of Syria, takes the cities of 
Naphtali, 371; invades the kingdom of 
Israel, routed, renews his invasion next 
year, defeated with great slaughter, 372; 
spared by Ahab, repays his kindness by 
giving his troops orders to destroy that 
king, 373. 

BENJAMIN, son of Jacob by Rachel, 135; goes 
to Egypt with his brothers to buy corn, 
149; dines with Joseph, and is helped to 
five times as much as his brothers, the 
silver cup found in his sack, 150; Jacob’s 
dying prophecy to him, and its fulfilment, 
159 


BENJAMIN, tribe of, census of, 207; position 
in line of march, 208; early moral corrup- 
tion of; slaughter of in battle by other 
tribes, 240; rebuild their desolated cities, 
241; attached to the house of Saul, 306 ; 
send three thousand men to assist in inaugu- 
rating King David, 311; number of war- 
riors in Asa’s army, 365; remnant of re- 
turn to Judea after the captivity, 427. 

BensAMIN of Tudela finds large numbers of 
Jews in Media in the twelfth century, 426. 

BENJAMIN, rabbi, 427. 

BeNAIAH, a Levite, 311; assists in the an- 
nointing of Solomon, 334; is made com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, 338. 
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Brn-Amm1, son of Lot by his daughter, 103. 

Brenont, son of Rachel, so named by his 
mother at his birth, afterwards named Ben- 
jamin by Jacob, 135. 

BrERACHAH, or SHAVEH, valley of, 385. 

Brer&a, 635. 

Berenice, daughter of Philadelphus, and wife 
of Antiochus, murdered by Callinicus, 456. 

BERENICE, daughter of Salome, 508. 

BrRESHETH, 31. 

Brrorua, a city of Upper Galilee, 234, 

Beryrtus, 347. 

Brsor, the brook, 301. 

Beruany, 540. 

_BETu-CAR, 270. 

Betuen, arrival of Abram at, 93; Abram 
departs from, 96; scene of Jacob’s dream of 
the ladder, Jacob’s pillar, Persian cus- 
toms explanatory of Jacob’s setting up the 

illar, 122; Jacob ordered to remove there, 
1 Se pee description of, 134; Samuel 
administers justice there, 271; Jeroboam 
establishes golden calves at, 357, 358; taken 
from Jeroboam by: Abijah, 865; children 
of, destroyed by bears for mocking Elisha, 
875 


BETHESDA, Pool of, 528, 529. 

BrtTuureHeEM, called Ephrath, the place where 
Rachel died, 185; Samuel annoints David 
king at, 286; taken by the Philistines, 312; 

_. birth of Christ at, 511. 

BrETHSHAN, a town near the Jordan, on the 
walls of which the bodies of Saul and his 
sons were hung by the Philistines, 284. 

BrtTusueMEsH, a town in Judah to which the 

Philistines sent the ark, 268; Amaziah 
, routed at, 389. 

Brrusur, fortress of, 473; surrender of, 474; 
garrisoned by apostate Jews, 479. 

BrtTHUEL, son of Nahor and father of Rebecca, 
109. 

BETHUEL, brother ot Rebecca, 113. 

BrEyYRooT, 570, note, 

' BEZALEEL, one of the builders of the taberna- 
cle, 198. 

Brza, Theodore, 54. 

Brzxx, 238; Israel, under Saul, assembles in 
the plain of, 280. 

Bisex, authorship of, 21; order of books, their 
names, significations, contents, 22-29; pres- 
ent division of into chapters, 31; verses, 32; 
versions of ancient, 42; Greek versions, 43 ; 
Vulgate, 49; Arabic translations of, 49 ; Per- 
sian, Turkish, Armenian, Georgian, 30 ; 
modern Greek, Sclavonian, German, Polish, 
Bohemian, Swedish, Danish, Icelandic, 
Flemish, 51; Italian, French, Indian, Eng- 
lish, 52; chained in St. Paul’s Church, 53; 
ae by English Catholics at Rheims; 

ing James’ Bible, Bishop’s Bible, 54; new 
translations of, 55. 

BIpKAR, a captain of Jehu, 380. 

BiLuAH, concubinary wife of Jacob, 125. 

Birket-EL Hang, or Pilgrim’s Pool, 181. 
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Brrs-Nimrovp, the present name of the Tower 
of Babel, description of by Mr. Rich, 89. 
Brr-Suez, identified as the Etham of the 
Bible, 182. 

BrrTHRIGHT, explanation of, 87. 

BiITHYNIA, 622. 

BLASPHEMY, penalty for, 206. ‘ 

Boats, engravings of, 145. 

Boaz, of Bethlehem, marries Ruth, 245. ~ 

Boaz, name of a pillar in the Temple, 344. 

Boosoosxy’s translation of the Bible into 
Turkish, 50. 

Bonner, bish., causes Bibles to be chained in 
St. Paul’s Church for the people to read, 54. 

BoscaniA, in Gilead, 482. 

Bow in the clouds, 82. 

BREASTPLATE, 200. 

Bricks, without straw, 169; Assyrian, from 
Nimrod, 169. 

Buxkt, high-priest, 266. 

Burnine of the dead, 368. 2 

BURNT-OFFERING, description of altar of, 200. 

Buz, son of Nahor, 109. 

Bysuvws, 347. 

ByYTuHnIA, 583. 


C. 


CAB, a measure, 378. 

CABUL, opprobrious name given by Hiram to 
twenty inland cities presented to him by 
Solomon, 347. 

Czcrnna, a Roman general, 668. 

CSAR, passes the Rubicon, B. c., 49 ; makes 
himself master of Rome, 496; commits the 
government of Syria to Sextus Casar, 497; 
assassinated at Rome, 497. 

CSARBEA, 571; description of, 603, note. 

CaIn, birth of, signification of name, 77; his 
character and guilt, 78; curse, descendants, 
78; daughters of, married to the sons of 
Seth, 80. 

CAINAN, son of Enos, 79. 

Caro, 180, 183. 

CALEB, one of the twelve spies, 213; his bold- 
ness and faith , promise that he with Joshua 
should enter Canaan, 214. 

CALIRHG, warm baths of, 512. 

Caxr, golden, an idol, 128; made by Aaron; 
why worshipped by the Israelites, 196; de- 
stroyed by Moses; how pulverized; Goguet’s 
remarks upon, 196, 197. 

CaLLinicus SELEUCUS, on the throne of 
Syria, 456. 

CAaMBYSBS, reign of, 429. 

Cana of Galilee, 525, 526. 

Canaan, land of, boundaries, population, gov- 
ernment, afterwards called Judea, 93, note ; 
famine in, 94. 

CANAANITE, the designation of the apostle 
Simon, 631. 

CANAANITES, inhabit the banks of the Jor- 
dan, 212; defeated by the Israelites, 219 ‘ 
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the Hebrews intermarry with, 237; large 
number slain by the tribes of Judah and 
Simeon, 238. 

CANDLESTICK, description of given to Moses, 
200. 

Care oF Moses oF DELIVERANCE, mark- 

, ing the place of crossing the Red Sea by the 
Israelites, 188. 

CAaPERNAUM, 526, 527, 528, 530, 531, 534. 

CAPHTHORIM, son of Caslubim, 90. 

Cappapocia, 443. 

CAPPADOCIANS, 88. 

Captivity, God’s last resort to punish the 
rebellion and idolatry of his people, foretold 
by Moses and the prophets, 356; the Baby- 
lonish, or seventy years, 407; commence- 

_ment of, 411; scene of, 414. 

CaARCHEMISH, a post of the Assyrians on the 
Euphrates, 404; taken by Pharaoh Necho, 
405. 

Carta, 596. 

CarmMans, the, 631. 

CARMEL, eastern, on the Dead Sea, 285. 

Carmet Mount, near the Mediterranean 
Sea, 285. 

Carpus, a disciple of Paul, 618. 

CARTHAGE, ambassadors of, promise assist- 
ance to Tyre, 444. 

CARTS, notice of, 152; views of, 152, 153, 268, 
269. 

CASHGAR, a mountain in Armenia, 82. 

CasLuBIM, son of Mizraim, 90. 

CAssANDER, governor of Cairo, 449 ; assumes 
the regal title in Macedonia, 451. 

Cassius, the Roman general, 496, 497, 498. 

Castor, an idol, 128. 

CaAsTOR AND POLLUX, 610. 

Ce.ts, their worship druidical, and of the 
Supreme Being, 107. a 

CENDEBEUS, 484. 

Crnsvs, probably originated with Moses, 180 ; 
taken while encamped in the Wilderness of 
Sin, 207. 

CrsTius, governor of Syria, sent with a large 
army against the Jews, 654; his repulse 
and retreat, 654-657. 

CHALCEDON, 623. 

CHALcIs, 513, 602. 

CHALDZAN or Nestorian tribes, only remains 
of the ancient Assyrians, 90. 

CHALDZAN language still used in the syna- 
gogue at Frankport, 48; used by the com- 
mon people after the captivity, 437. 

CHALDZANS, Assyrians involved in wars with, 
404; troops sent against Jerusalem, 407; 
Jeremiah counsels submission to, 408 ; with- 
drawal of, from Jerusalem, return, and cap- 
ture of the city, 409; massacre of garrison 
by Ishmael, 410. 

CHAPTERS, present division into, 31. 

Cuariots and horses, trade in, 348. 

Cuarirty of the first Christian converts, 562. 

CuarRAN, or Haran, a city of Mesopotamia, 
where Terah, the father of Abraham, died, 

46 


92; where Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, 
found a wife for Isaac, 110. 

CHEBAR, a river in Mesopotamia, 414. 

CHERDORLAOMER, king of Elam, slain in bate . 
tle with Abram, 96. 

CHEMOSH, an idol, 128; god of the Ammon- 
ites, 257. 

CHENANIAH, chief of the Levites, under whose 
direction the ark was removed from the 
house of Obed-edom to Jerusalem, 313. 

CuERETHITES, Philistines, a corps of David’s 
body-guard, who remained faithful during 
Absalom’s rebellion, 324. 

CHERITH, brook, near which Elijah hid him- 
self in a cave, 368, 369. 

CHESHED, son of Nahor, 109. 

CuiLean, son of David and Abigail, 335, 
note. 

CuiLto0n, son of Elimelech and Naomi, 243. 

CuimuaM, son of Barzillai, taken by David to 
Jerusalem, 330. 

Curos, 598. 

CHRISTIANITY, its progress alarms the Jewish 
leaders; efforts to suppress it; measures of 
violence proposed ; counsel of Gamaliel, 553. 

CHRONICLES, book of, Paralipomena, 24. 

Cruicra, 443. 

Cimon, the Athenian general, defeats Arta- 
xerxes, 435. 

CIRCUMCISION, institution of, 99 ; explanation 
of, 100; of the heart, 100, note, renewed at 
Gilgal, 231. 

CLARKE, Dr. ApDAm, upon King James’s Bi- 
ble, 54. 

Craupius Lysias, the Roman commander, 
600. 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, his view of the 
ark of rushes, 163. 

CLEMENT, mentioned by Paul; is supposed to 
have succeeded the apostle in the care of 
the church at Rome, 637. 

CLEOPATRA, daughter of Antiochus the Great, 
given in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
462; governs Egypt with ability, upon the 
death of her husband, 467; dies, B.c., 173, 
467, 

CLEOPATRA, daughter of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
marries her brother Ptolemy Philometor, 
467; after his death, marries her surviving 
brother, Ptolemy Physcon, who repudiates 
her, and marries her daughter (Cleopatra), 
486; Physcon being driven from the coun- 
try, she is intrusted with the government, 
486. 

CLEOPATRA, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, 
marries Alexander Balas, king of Syria, 480 ; 
is taken away by her father, and bestowed on 
his rival, Demetrius; Demetrius deserting 
her for the daughter of Mithridates, she 
marries Antiochus VIL, and, upon his death 
returns to Demetrius; causes her son.Seleu- 
cus to be proclaimed king of Syria, and 
slays him with her own hands; her youngest 
son being on the throne, she attempts. to 
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poison him, but is detected, and compelled 
to drink the poison, 487. 

CLEOPATRA, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor 
and Cleopatra, upon the repudiation of her 
mother, marries her uncle Physcon, 486 ; 
the government being left in her hands, the 

eople compel her to appoint her eldest son 

ing, 487; expels her son from Egypt, and 
sends an army to assist in driving him from 
Palestine, 488; concludes an alliance with 
Alexander Jannzus, and returns to her 
own country, 488. 

CLeopPaTRA, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, 
becomes queen of Egypt, 497; fascinates 
Antony, 498; her avarice, 502 ; visits Jeru- 
salem, and attempts to fascinate Herod, 503. 

Cnipus, 607. 

Caste-SyriA, 449, 452, 456, 457, 459, 461, 
468, 487. 

Corns, 333, 334, 505, 508, 510, 606, 624. 

CoLoss#, 612. 

‘ConcoRDANCE, when and by whom first 
made; improved, 31. - 

ConreDERATION of the Canaanitish kings 
against Joshua, 233. 

CoNnsTANTINE the Great builds a church over 
Paul’s grave, at the instance of Pope Syl- 
vester, 620. 

Coos, 599. 

CorinTH, 590. 

CorInTHIANS, Paul’s First Epistle to, 594; 
Second Epistle to, 597. 

‘CoRNELIUS, a Roman centurion, sends for 
Peter, 573. 

‘CoRNELIUS, Pope, reconveys the body of 
Peter to the Vatican, 620. 

‘CosTABARUS, governor of Idumeza, 505. 

ConFusION of tongues, 87. 

-COROMANDEL, kingdom of, 631. 

‘CosRHOES, king of Persia, 539. 

CouNTRIES mentioned in the Bible, map of, 
45. 

‘Cozi, a Midianitish princess, 223. 

CRANGANOR, 6381. 

‘CRASSUS, appointed proconsul of Judea, plun- 
ders the temple; makes war against the 
Parthians; is slain, 496. 

‘CREATION, account of the, 70, 75. 

CreTE, 596. 

‘CROMLECH at Plas Newydd, engraving, 106. 

‘Cross, punishment of, 543; forms of, 544; 
mode of execution, 544, 

‘Crowns, 810, 320. 

‘CTSIPHON, ancient city of, 454. 

‘Cus, first son of Ham, settled in Armenia, 
90. 

CusHAN-RIsHATHAIM, a king of Mesopo- 
tamia, makes the Hebrews tributary to him 
for eight years, 241. 

‘CusuI, the messenger who bore to David the 
news of the victory over Absalom, 328. 

‘CusuiTEs invade Judah; defeated with great 
slaughter by King Asa, 366, 367. 

‘Custom ot sending a piece of slain animal to 
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each tribe to arouse them to battle, 1 Sam. 
xi. 7, 239. 

CurTHanH, 397. 

CUTHEANS, 42. 

Cypress, gopher-wood, used for coffins and 
mummy cases, 80. 

Cyrpros, wife of Agrippa I, 513. 

Cyrros, wife of Antipater, 513. 

Cyprus, Apries sends an expedition against, 
408. 

CYRENE, 475, 574, note; 632. 

CyYRENIUS, executes the edict for enrolment in 
Judea, 510. 

Cyrus, 24, 85, note ; comes tothe throne, 581, 
B. C., 421; takes Babylon from Nabona- 
dius; mentioned in prophecy by Isaiah, 
422; makes proclamation giving the cap- 
tive Jews permission to return to their own 
land, 422 ; gives up the sacred vessels of the 
temple ; ane directs that the temple be 

built twice as large as before, at the royal 

expense; dies seven years after the restora- 

tion, 429. 


D. 


DaGon, an idol, 128; god of the Philistines, 
264; overthrown and broken by the pres- 
ence of the ark, 267. 

DALMATIA, 636. 

Damascus Nicoxravs, a heathen writer men- 
tions Abraham, 94. 

DAMASCUS, a province and city, 93; Syrians 
of, 315 ; taken by Tiglath-Pileser, 393, note, 
569; retreat of Darius Codomanus to, after 
his defeat by the Persians, 443; journey of 
Saul to, 569; description of, 569, note. 

Dan, town of, victory of Abram near, 96. 

Dan, son of Jacob and Bilhah, 125; Jacob’s 
dying prophecy to, and its fulfilment, 159. 

Dan, tribe of, census of in the wilderness, 207 ; 
position in line of march, 208; not able to 
drive out the Amorites, they take Laish, and 
carry away Micah’s idol, 239. 

Dances of Hebrew women to celebrate the 
deliverance from the Egyptians, 187; view 
of, with timbrels, 188. 

DANIEL, book of, 22. 

DANIEL, the prophet, carried away by Ne 
buchadnezzar from Jerusalem to Babylon ; 
called Belteshazzar; appointed ruler over 
the province, 416; cast into the furnace, 
417; interprets the writing upon the wall, 
419; set over the provinces by Darius; cast 
into the lions’ den, 420; remains at the court 

% of Cyrus at the restoration, 427. 

DAPHNE, sacred groves of, 456, 467. 

Darius THE Mens, 418, 420, 423. 

Darius Copomanus ascends the Persian 
throne; his vast wealth and dominions; 
overcome by Alexander, 442, 448, 445, 447; 
flight into Media, and assassination by con- 
spirators, 447. 

Darius Noruus, 438; death of, 440. 
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Darius Hystasprs comes to the Persian 


throne, 521, B. c., 429; dies, 485, B.c., 431. 


Darius, a Roman general at the siege of Je- 


rusalem, 653. 


Dartuan, rebellion of, with Korah, 214; his 


destruction, 216. 


Dav1, son of Jesse, 286 ; Samuel commanded 


to anoint him, 286 ; dissipates Saul’s melan- 
choly by his music upon the harp; desires 
to fight Goliath ; his faith in God, 288; his 
reply to the haughty Goliath ; slays Goliath 
with a sling, 289; honored and applauded 
by the women, 290; put in command of a 
thousand men by Saul, 290; marries Michal, 
290; his friendship for Jonathan; Saul’s 
open hostility to him, 291; escapes by being 
let down from a window in a basket, 291; 
makes a solemn covenant with Jonathan, 
292; eats the show-bread, and arms himself 
with the sword of Goliath, 294; escapes to 
the cave of Adullam, 295; goes to Moab, 
295; ordered by God to return to Judza, he 
finds shelter in the forest of Hareth, 295; 
gains a victory over the Philistines at Kei- 
lah, 296 ; visited by Jonathan in the wilder- 
ness of Ziph, 296; his noble refusal to take 
advantage of an opportunity to kill Saul in 
the cave of Engedi; swears not to destroy 
the seed of Saul, 298; sends to Nabal for 
provisions for his men, is refused, and sets 
forth to take revenge, 298; is appeased by 
Abigail, Nabal’s wife, who becomes his wite 
upon the death of her husband, 299, 300; 
his refusal to slay Saul in the wilderness of 
Ziph; carries away the king’s spear and 
water jug, 300; dwells with the Philistines, 
801; his elegy upon the death of Jonathan ; 
his mourning for Saul, 304; receives the 
sceptre of Hebrew from the tribe of Judah, 
804; his forces fight with those of Ishbosh- 
eth, 305, 306; his wife, Michal, restored, 
308; punishes the murderers of Ishbosheth, 
310; invited to assume the crown of the 
whole nation, 310 ; crowned at Hebron, 311; 
reduces the fortress of Jebus on Mount 
Zion, 311; builds a palace on Mount Zion ; 
obliged aghin to flee to the cave of Adul- 
lam by an invasion of the Philistines, 312 ; 
contemplates removing the ark to Jerusa- 
lem, 312; the removal being attended with 
fatal consequences, he relinquishes his de- 
sign, but finally carries it out, 313; com- 
poses psalms, 313; contemplates building 
the temple, 314; the Philistines and Moab- 
ites reduced to subjection, 314; extends 
his conquests to the Euphrates, 315; his 
fame extends into far countries, 315 ; makes 
an alliance with Hiram, king of Tyre, 316; 
his kindness to Mephibosheth for Jonathan’s 
sake, 317; sends an embassy to Hanun, 
king of Ammon, 317; defeats the Ammon- 
ites, Syrians, and Assyrians, 317, 318 ; his 
sin with Bathsheba, 319; confesses his guilt, 
320; his sad departure from Mount Zion at 
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the rebellion of Absalom, 324; establishes 
himself at Mahanaim; victory over Absa- 
lom, 326; his grief for Absalom, 328; is 
invited back to his kingdom, 329 ; quells the 
revolt of Sheba, 331; gives up Saul’s fam- 
ily to the Gibeonites, 331; fights with Izbi- 
benob, the giant, 8332; God’s judgment upon 
him,for numbering the people, 333; orders 
Solomon to be anointed king, and calls a 
general assembly to ratify the coronation, 
334 ; his last counsels to Solomon, 335 ; dies 
at the age of seventy years, 336. 

Day or ATONEMENT, feast of, 201. 

Days or CREATION, work of each of the, 66. 

Deacons, their appointment and duties, 564. 

Deap SEA, 95. ; 

Dexorau, the prophetess, sends for Barak to 
lead the people against Jabin, 246; her 
song of triumph, 247; Lowth’s remarks on, 
248. 

Dexsorau, Rebecca’s nurse, 114; death and 
burial at Bethel, 134. 

DECALOGUE, giving of, its extent, 194. 

Depan, son of Raamah, 90. 

DepIcATION, feast of, 431. 

DELILAH, a woman loved by Samson, who 
revealed the secret of his strength, 263. 

Deuce, the Noachian, probably not co- 
extensive with thé earth’s surface, 75; 
traditions of, 77. 

Demerrius, son of Antigonus, defeated by 
Pompey, 449; gains an advantage over 
Cillis, 450 ; conquers Cyprus, 451; defeated 
by Seleucus, 452. 

Demetrius, son of Seleucus IV., sent as a 
hostage to Rome, 465; urges his claims to 
the throne of Syria, 473; escapes from 
Rome, and establishes himself on the throne 
of Syria, 475; attempts the conquest of 
Judea, and is defeated, 476; abandons 
himself to luxury, 479; is defeated by Alex- 
ander Balas, and slain, 480. 

Demetrius II., surnamed Nicator, lands in 
Cilicia, and asserts his claims to the throne 
of Syria, 480; is assisted by the king of 
Evypt, and succeeds, 480; alicnates the 
Jews, 481; defeated and captured by the 
Parthians, 483; recovers his throne, 486 ; 
loses his kingdom and life, B. c., 126, 487. 

DemeETRIUS, the silversmith of Ephesus, 595, 
596. 

Demernivs Evcervs, king of Damascus, 489. 

DeERBE, 580. 

DrEvuTERONOMY, book of, 22. 

Diana, an idol, 128; ruin of the temple of, 
at Ephesus, 591; medal of, 595. 

DrvaH, daughter of Jacob by Leah, 126; her 
disgrace by Shechem, 132, 133. 

Droporws on the destruction of Nineveh, 89. 

DrspPERSION of the descendants of Noah, 87. 

Drvision of the Bible into chapters, 31, 32. 

Divorcg, case of, among the Arabs, 126. 

DopaniM, son of Javan, possesses France, 88. 

Doze, an Edomite, chief of Saul’s shepherds, 
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294; destroys the priests by order of Saul, 
296. 

DomiriAn, emperor of Rome, 626. 

Dora, south of Carmel, 484, 488, 494. 

Donrts, wife of Herod, 509, 512. 

Dornan, scene of Joseph’s ill-treatment, by 
his brethren, 137; Dr. Richardson’s and 
Dr. Clarke’s account of, 137; town of, in- 
vested by the Syrians, 378. 

Dove sent from the ark, 82. 

Dress of the peeple of Nineveh and of the 
Jews explained by the Nineveh inscriptions, 
89. 

Drvurpicar worship, analogy of, with the He- 
brew, 107; Druidical circle, engraving of, 
108. 

DruMaAuH, concubine of Gideon, 253. 

Duma4u, son of Ishmael, 106. 


E. 


EAR-RINGS, 113, 114. 

EBAL, mount, view of, 226; Joshua erects an 
altar there, and reads the law to the people, 
233. : 

EBENEZER, a memorial stone set up by Sam- 
uel, 270. 

Exper, son of Salah, gave name to the Hebrew 
nation, 90. 

Ecsatana, a city of Media, 416; palace at, 
430. 

EcciesiAstTEs, book of, 25. 

Eccieciasticus, book of, in Apocrypha, 59. 

Ep, the name of the aitar built by the tribes 
that settled east of Jordan, 236. 

Epap, one of the seventy elders chosen to 
assist Moses, 211. 

Epar, tower of, opinions of commentators in 
regard to, 135. 

Eprn, location of, 68. 

Epo, red pottage, gave name to the descen- 
dants of Esau, 116, 

_Epom, country of, 116; king of, slain by his 
subjects, 386. 

Epomites, or Idumeans, descendants of Esau, 
21, note; refuse to let the Israelites pass 
through their borders, 218; defeated in the 
Valley of Salt by Abishai, 315; subject so 
Solomon, 336; wealth of, 347; rebellion of, 
354; throw off the yoke of Judah, 386; 
defeated by Amaziah, 389; invade the 
south of Judah, and take cities, 393; con- 
quered by Nebuchadnezzar, 411; occupy 
Idumea, 473. 

EGLon, king of Moab, subdues the Hebrews, 
and establishes himself at Jericho, 241 ; 
slain by Ehud, 242. 

Eeyrt, settled by descendants of Ham, 90; 
soon formed into a kingdom, 94; early com- 
merce of, 138, note; famine in, predicted 
by Joseph, 145; fulfilment of the prophecy, 
seven years of famine, 146; the land 
becomes the property of Pharaoh; visit of 
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Joseph’s brethren to, 145-152; arrival of 
Jacob and his family in, 154; the land 
afHicted by plagues, 171-178; departure 
of the Israelites from, 178 ; description of, its 
learning, language, religion, &c., 189, 190; 
Solomon’s trade with, 348; invaded b 
Sennacherib, 399; consolidates its stent 
under one king, 404; the kingdom subdued 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 411; invaded by 
Artaxerxes, who is defeated, 440; reduced 
by Ochus, the towns dismantled, and the 
temples plundered, 441; taken by Alexan- 
der, 445; Ptolemy, ruler of, 452; invaded 
by Antiochus, 468. 

Eayprian Maat, 144,note ; 170. 

Ecyrtian Mipwives, humane conduct of, 
163. 

EGypTiIAn Princess, marriage of Solomon 
to, 339. 

EGyYetiANs in great distress from the famine, 
155; sell their cattle and lands to Pharaoh, 
156; lend jewels and rich dresses to the 
Israelites, 177; a number of the poorer class 
emigrate with the Israelites, 180; pursue 
the Israelites, and are destroyed in the Red 
Sea, 184, 185; invade Judea under Shi- 
shak, their king, 262; defeated at Pelusium, 
468. 

Envup, the deliverer of Israel from Eglon, 
king of Moab, 1426, B. c., 242. 

Exron, a city of Philistia where the ark was 
sent, 268, 480. 

ELAH, son and successor of Baasha, king of 
Israel; assassinated by Zimri, his general, 
359. 

Evan, valley of, scene of the victory of David 
over Goliath, 289. 

E1-ALoue-IsRAEL, name of an altar built by 
Jacob at Shechem, 132. 

Exam, son of Shem, possessed a part of 
Persia called Susiana, 88. 

ELAM, a country, 96. 

ELANITIC GULF, 336, 348. 

Ex-Arisu, 459. 

ELATH, a port upon the Rep Sma, 348. 

EL-BETHEL, name of an altar built by Jacob, 
134. : 

ELDERS, seventy, inspired by God to assist 
Moses, 210. 

ELEAzAR, son of Aaron, succeeds his father 
as high-priest, 218; his death, 236. 

Erreazar, son of Abinadab, had charge of 
the ark, 270. 

ELreazer, son of Mattathias the Asmonean, 
471, crushed to death by the fall of an ele- 
phant, 474. 

ELEAZAR, a valiant man of David, 312. 
ELEAzAR, an aged Jew, tortured by Anti- 
ochus for refusing to eat swine’s flesh, 470. 
ELEAzZak, son of the high-priest at the time 
of the revolt of the Jews from the Romans, 

652, 653. 

ELEPHANTS, their use in war, 449, 451, 452; 

views of, 451, 461. 
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ELeEvsis, 469. 

Ex, first high-priest in the line of Ithamar, 
265; lax in restraining wickedness in his 
own family, 266; dies at the news of the 
death of his sons, 267; the threatened judg- 
ment executed upon his house, 296; his 
family finally degraded in the person of 
Abiathar, 339. 

Evian, eldest son of Jesse, supposed by 
Samuel to be the one to be anointed king 
685. 

Eviaxim, made king by Necho; 
changed to Jehoiakim, 405. 

EvrasuiB, high-priest, 437, 439. 

Eviezer, son of Moses by Zipporah, 165; 
circumcised, 167. 

Eviezer, Abraham’s steward, goes to Haran 
in Mesopotamia to procure a wife for Isaac, 
110; meets Rebecca at the well, 111; is 
invited home by Laban; makes known the 
object of his mission; is successful; gives 
presents to Rebecca and her mother; his 
speedy departure with Rebecca; the meet- 
ing with Isaac, 114. 

Exisau, the Tishbite, a prophet; bodly op- 
poses Ahab’s idolatry; announces a famine, 
368; flees to Sarepta; raises the widow’s 
son; returns and reproves the people for 
their idolatry ; calls down fire upon the sac- 
rifices, which the prophets of Baal could not 
do, 369; the people slay the prophets of 
Baal by his command; brings rain by 
prayer, 370; flees to the wilderness; goes 
to Horeb, and hears God in the still small 
voice; instructed to anoint Elisha as his 
successor, Hazael to be king of Syria, and 
Jehu to be king of Israel, 370; pronounces 
the doom of Ahab and Jezebel, 373; de- 
nounces death on King Ahaziah; calls 
down fire upon companies of men sent to 
take him, 374; fulfilment of his prophecy 
in the death of Jezebel, 381; taken from 
earth in a chariot of fire, 375. 

ELM, a camping-place of the Israelites, 190. 
ELIMELECH, husband of Ruth, 23; removes 
to the land of Moab, and dies there, 243. 
ELIsaBETH, mother of John the Baptist, 

522. 

Evisu, son of Shaphat, of Abel-Maholah, 
in the half-tribe of Manasseh; called by 
Elijah, 370; consulted by Jehoram and 
Jehoshaphat, foretells rain, and victory over 
their enemies, 375; compared with Elijah; 
multiplies the widow’s oil; promises a son 
to the Shunamite women, 376; raises the 
widow’s son; heals the poisoned pottage ; 
heals Naaman the leper, 377; strikes the 
Syrian host with blindness, 378; his pro- 
phecy of abundance in Samaria in the time 
of famine, 379; death of, in the time of 
Joash, king of Israel, 394, 395. 

ExisHAu, son of Javan, possesses the Pelo- 
ponnesus, 88. 

ELoum, 41, note. 


name 


ELon, a Hittite, father of Bashemath, wife of 
Esau, 119. 

Exon, one of the judges of Israel, 260. 

Etymals, 415. 

Emor, son of Canaan, founder of the Amor- 
ites, who lived in the mountains of Judea, 
ou 

ENCAMPMENT of the Israelites; the manner 
appointed, 207; diagram ; size of, 208. 

ENDOR, witch of, calls up the spirit of Samuel] 
for Saul, 303. 

ENGEDI, a district near the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea; David has the opportu- 
nity to kill Saul while resting in a cave 
there, 297. 

ENGLIsu versions of the Bible, 154. 

Enocu, son of Cain, city of, 78. 

Enocu, son of Jared, translated, 79; theolo- 
gical speculations concerning, 79, note. 

ENos, son of Seth, 79. 

EPHESIANS, Paul’s Epistle to, 613. 

Epuesous, Paul preaches there; ruins of the 
temple of Diana at, 591; description of, 
593, note ; view of, 594; riot of the silver- 
smiths in, 595; suppression of the tumult, 
596; Paul delivers a pathetic discourse at, 
598; takes leave of the pastors and elders, 
599; charge to the church of, 639. 

Epuop, description of, 200. 

EPHRAIM, son of Joseph, 146; Jacob’s dying 
address to, 157. 

EPHRAIM, tribe of, census of, in the wilder- 
ness, 2073; position of, in the camp, 208; 
remonstrate with Gideon, 252; defeated by 
Jephthah, 259; send men to inaugurate 
King David, 311; jealous of the superiority 
ot Judah, 354. 

Eruraim, forest of, where David defeated the 
rebel army of Absalom, 326. 

EpPuRAImIreE, Jephthah’s test to distinguish 

_ by the pronunciation of the word Shibbo- 
léth, 259. 

EpHRAPH, afterwards called Bethlehem, where 
Rachel died, 135; Joseph and Mary repair 
there to be enrolled, 522. 

EPHRON, a prince of Hebron, of whom Abra- 
ham bought the cave of Machpelah, 109. 

EPICUREANS, 588, note. 

EpisT_«s, chronological succession of, 29. 

Epirus, 623, note. 

Er, son of Judah, 139. 

Esaruappon, king of Assyria, defeats Ma- 
nasseh, 401. 

Esau, birth of; signification of his name ; sells 
his birthright, 116; marries two Canaanit- 
ish wives, 119; is defrauded of his blessing 
by Jacob, 120; resolves to kill his brother, 
121; meets Jacob on his return from Ha- 
ran and is reconciled to him 131; joins 
Jacob in burying his father Isaac, 135. 

Escuou, a Canaanite friend of Abram, 96. 

Escuot, valley, grapes of, 212. 

Espr£1Lon, plain of, 246. 

Espras, books of the Apocrypha, 56, 57, 422, 
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Esxk, 117. 

Esusaat, or IsHBposHETH, son of Saul, 
elected to the throne by all the tribes except 
Judah, after the death of Saul, 304. 

EssaAruHAppon, one of the builders of the 
palaces of Nineveh, 89. 

Esruer, book of, 25; promoted to be Queen 
instead of Vashti, by Artaxerxes, 432; she 
saves her people from extermination, 434. 

Eram, a strong rock to which Samson re- 
tired, 261. 

Eruam, a second or third resting-place of the 
Hebrews on their escape from HMgypt; the 
modern Adjeroud, 181. 

EuMENES, 448. 

Eunice, mother of Timothy, 635. 

EUPHRATES, 68. 

Europe, possessed by the descendants of 
Japheth, 87. 

Evusesivus, his confirmation of Bible history 
by quotation from Manetho, 184 ; his notice 
of the tomb of Miriam, 217. 

Eve, her name Hebrew; signification, 35; 
created, 67; her fall, 69; expelled from 
Eden, 70. 

Eyit-Meropacu, son and successor of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, slain in battle, 414. 

Exopus, book of, 22. 

Eyes, closing of, at death, ancient, 154. 

Ezext4E1, book of, 26; fulfilment of the proph- 
ecies of, 425. 

EZEKIEL, prophet, a captive in Mesopotamia, 
408. 

Eizion-GEBER, a port upon the Red Sea, 348 ; 
Solomon builds a navy there, 385. 

Ezra, book of, 24. 

Ezra, prophet, goes to Jerusalem with power 
to beautify the house of Jehovah; his ex- 
tensive commission; leads a company of 
returning captives to Jerusalem, 433; com- 
pletes his revisal of the sacred books; 
exchanges the old Hebrew character for the 
Chaldean, 436. 


F. 


FAMINE IN. CANAAN, 116; in Egypt and 
neighboring countries, 146. 

Feast oF DEDICATION, 431. 

Fevix, commander of the Roman forces at 
Jerusalem, 498; appoints the trial of Paul, 
603; effects of the apostle’s defence on 
him, 604; detains Paul a prisoner; deposed, 
605. 

Frstivats, sacred, table of; first fruits of 
barley harvest, feast of, when observed ; first 
fruits of wheat, feast of trumpets ; of the ded- 
ication of the second Temple; of taberna- 
cles; of Purim, 201. 

FIRMAMENT, 66. 

Festus, successor to Felix, orders another 
trial of Paul in presence of King Agrippa; 
effect of the apostle’s defence on him, 605, 
606; death of, 614. 
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Frocks, tended by females in the East, 111, 
112, note. 

Fiorvus, Roman governor of Judza, 651-653. 

FLoop, the, supplemental article, 75. 

Foop, animal, law of, 378, note. 

FRANCE, possessed by Dodanim, son of Janan, 
88. y 

FRANKINCENSE, description of, altar of, 200. 


G. 


GAAL, a boasting coward, 254. 

GABIANA, ancient Samaria, rebuilt by Gabi- 
nius, 494. 

GaBINIvs, proconsul of Syria; sends Mark 
Antony into Juda; modifies the govern- 
ment, 494; undertakes to restore Ptolemy 
Auletes to the throne of Egypt; defeats 
Alexander near Mount Tabor; recalled, and 
succeeded by Crassus, 495, 496. 

Gap, son of Jacob and Zilpah, 125; Jacob’s 
dying address to him, 158. 

GAD, tribe of, census of, in the wilderness; 
position of, in camp, 208; request of Moses 
to be permitted to settle east of the Jordan ; 
their request granted, 225; after the con- 
quest of Canaan, dismissed by Joshua, 235 ; 
send men to assist in inaugurating King 
David, 311. 

GapARA, taken by Alexander Jannzus, 488. 

GALATIA, 583. 

GALATIANS, founded by Gomer, 88; Paul’s 
Epistle to, 595. 

GALILEE, country of, preaching of John the 
Baptist in, 527. 

GAMALA, 494. 

GARDEN of Eden, site of, 68. 

GATEs, custom of administering justice at, 245. 

GaTH, a city of Canaan, 235; Samson put in 
prison there, 263; the ark sent there by 
the Philistines, 267; residence of David in, 
301; taken by Uzziah, 390. 

Gautonitis, Arabs of, 489. 

Gaza, a principal city of the Philistines, 235; 
description, now called Rassa ; gates carried 
off by Samson, 262. 

GAZARA, a fortified town, 484, 485, 486. 

GEBA, a town fortified by Asa, 367. 

GEDALIAH, made governor of the poor rem- 
nant left after the captivity; slain by Ish- 
mael, 410. 

Grnazi, servant of Elisha, punished with 
leprosy for asking a gift in the name of the 

» prophet, 377. 

GENEsIs, book of, 22. 

GENEVA, Bible printed at, 52. 

GEOLOGY consistent with the Bible, 65. 

GEORGIAN BIBLE, 50. 

GERAR, a city of Palestine, and a dwelling- 
place of Abraham, 105. 

GERGESENES, country of the, 490. 

GERIZzIM, mountains of, 226; Samaritan tem- 
ple on, 439. 
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GERMAN BIBLE, 51. 

GerMAN SoLpieRS make Vitellius Emperor 
of Rome, 665. 

GerRsHoM, son of Moses, 165. 

GxERsSHOMITES, descendants of Gershom, son 
of Levi, 208. 

GursHor, 324. 

GxsHuURITES, tribe of Arabia Petrea, 301. 

GETHER, son of Aram, 89. 

GETHSEMANE, 541, note. 

GEzRITES, tribe of Arabia Petra, 301. 

GIANTS, 80. 

GIBEAH, a town of Benjamin ; scene of the vile 
murder of the Levite’s wife, 239; here the 
spirit of God came upon Saul, as predicted 
by Samuel, 275, 276. 

GIBBETHON, a fortress of the Philistines, 
359. 

GIBEON, a city of the Gibeonites; the resting 
place of the tabernacle, the altar, and the 
Shechinah to Solomon’s time; here Solo- 
mon offers a great sacrifice, 340. 

Grseonites, their alliance with Israel by 
stratagem, 233; made hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, 234; demand that seven 
members of Saul’s house be slain in revenge 
for Saul’s cruelty to them, 331. 

Gis-Youssourr, modern name of the pit into 
which Joseph was cast, 137, note. 

GIDEON, of the tribe of Manasseh; called by 
the angel of God to deliver Israel, 249; as- 
sembles thirty-two thousand men in the 
mountains of Gilboa; gives liberty to all 
who are faint-hearted to go to their homes ; 
his army reduced to three hundred by the 
test of manner of drinking, 250; his strata- 
gem, and great slaughter of the Midianites, 
251; his character; desired by the Israel- 
ites to be king, his noble refusal, 252; ruled 
Israek forty years, 253. 

GiHoN, a river, the Araxes, 68. 

Ginon, fountain, where Solomon was anointed 
king, 334. 

GILBoA, battle of, in which Saul and his sons 
perished, 303. 

GILEAD, place where Laban and Jacob made 
atreaty of alliance, marked by a heap of 
stones; part of the mountainous country east 
of the sea of Galilee, 129; district of, 392. 

GILGAL, first encampment of Israel after en- 
tering Canaan ; circumcision renewed, and 
the Passover celebrated, 230; Samuel ad- 
ministers justice here, 270 ; Samuel convokes 
Israel here for the election of a king, 276. 

GLaApPuyRA, 508. 

GoLiATH, a mighty Philistine, slain by David, 
288, 289. 

Gome_r, son of Japheth, 87. 

GopuHna, 498. 

GorGIAs, 472. 

GosHEN, land of, settlement of the Israelites 
in, 154, 155; its exemptions from the 
plagues, 172. 

GozaN, a river in Media, 393. 


GRAMMATICUS, Moses, translation of Old 
Testament into Armenian, 50. 

GRANICUS, river, 443. ; 

Graves’s lectures on the Pantateuch, 429, 
note. 

GRECIAN ideas predominant among the Jews 
in Egypt; rise of the Sadducees; the “new 
s eval ” and its objects; the Mishna as 
the law-book of the Jews; tenets of the 
Sadducees, 458. 

GRECIZERS, 47. 

GREEK, modern, Bible, 51. 

GREEK proper names, prevalence of, among 
the Jews, 458; customs become popular 
among the Hebrew youth, 466. 

GREEKS, preaching of Paul to, 579, 587. 
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HABBAKUK, book of, 26. 

Hasor, a province in Media, 393; a river, 
called also Chebar, 397. 

Hapap, king of the Syrians of Damascus, 315. 

HapApDEzER, king of Zobah; defeated by 
David, 315. 

Hapar, son of Ishmael, 106. 

HaFtan, the, 427. 

Haear, an Egyptian concubine of Abram ; 
her flight ; met by an angel, and returns ; 
has a son, 99; driven out with Ishmael; 
divinely directed to a well of water, 105. 

Haaa@at, book of, 26. 

HaGeal, prophet; prophecies of the temple, 
429, 

HAGIoGRAPHIA, 30. 

EVAT S93" 

HALAu, a province in Media, 393; the ten 
tribes removed there by Shalmaneser, 414. 

HALEs, remarks of, on the commission of Ne- 
hemiah, 435. 

Ham, son of Noah, birth of, 79; his derision 
of his father, 84; possessed Africa and part 
of Asia, 91. 

Hamavu, his plot to destroy all the Jews; his 
rank and great wealth, 434. 

HAMAH, a country upon the Orontes, 315. 

HAMATH, 397; land of, 405. 

Hamor, prince of Shechem, 132; slain by 
Simeon and Levi, 133. 

HANAN, a prophet, 359, 367. 

Hananiau, one of Daniel’s three friends, 
afterwards called Shadrach, 416. 

HANGING after beheading, 144. 

HANNAH, mother of Samuel, 266, 

Hanon, king of Ammon, treats the Ambas- 
sadors of David with great indignity, 317. 

HAPHTEROPH, 31. 

Hara, a city of Media, 414. 

HaARAv, son of Terah, 92. 

HARAN, oR CHARRAN, a city of Mesoptamia ; 
Terah, father of Abram, died there, 99: 
present site unknown, 110; Jacob’s arrival} 
there, 123. 
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Harern, forest where David found shelter 
from Saul, 295. 

Harps, Assyrian and Egyptian, 287, 288. 

Havitan, eastern part of Arabia Petrea, 
106, 

Havitan, son of Cush, settled on the river 
Pison, 90. 


Havorn-Jarr, thirty villages belonging to | 


Jair, a judge of Israel, 255. 

Haz1, anointed by Elijah to be king of Syria, 
870; takes and plunders Jerusalem, 389. 
Hazeroru, place where was manifested the 

jealousy of Miriam and Aaron against 

Bpacai and God’s rebuke, 211. 

Hazo, son of Nahor, 109. 

Hazor, a district near Lake Merom, 234. 

Heser, the Kenite, whose wife killed Sisera, 
246. 

HEBRAIZERS, 47. 

Heprew, origin of the name, 34; significance 
of names; language, its antiquity, 35; 
Hutchinsonian philosophy of, 37; present 
Hebrew character adopted by Ezra from 
the Chaldza, 43; knowledge of, by females 
in England, 54; celebrated scholars, 55; a 
a dialect of the Shemitish, 87; nation origi- 
nate from Shem, 90; the language unknown 
to the Jews who were born in Media; dis- 
placed wholly by the Chaldzea in the time 
of the Maccabees, 437. 

Hesron, a city of Judea, called previously 
Kirjath-Arba; Sarah died there, 109; Da- 
vid established there as King, 304; view of, 
805; description, 307. . 

Hevam, near the Euphrates, where David 
fought his great battle with the Syrians and 
Assyrians, 318. 

HELrIopoRUvs, treasurer of Seleucus IV., at- 
tempts to seize the treasures in the Temple, 
and is struck with a panic terror, 464. 

HE I0po.is, a city of Egypt, formerly called 
On, 146. 

HELLENISTS, OR HELLENISTIC JEWS, 47. 

HELMETs, 391. 

HEROD, son of Antipater, governor of Gali- 
lee; wins the favor of Cassius; defeats 
Antigonus, claimant of the throne ; espoused 
to Mariamne, 498; supported by Antony, 
499; goes to Rome and welcomed by An- 
tony; made king of Judea; his rival, 
Antigonus, executed ; his power established, 
500; cuts off the Asmonean party and mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim; promotes Aristo- 
bulus, his wife’s brother, to the high-priest- 
hood, 501; jealous of the popularity of 
Aristobulus, he secretly puts him to death ; 
summoned to appear before Antony, and 
acquitted ; difficulties in his family, 502; 
war with Arabian king; espouses the cause 
of Octavius, on the defeat of Antony, 503; 
is received with honor; puts to death his 
wife and her mother ; meets Octavius on his 
way through Syria to Egypt, 504; extir- 
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games; his cruelties, 504; passion for public 
improvements; builds Caesarea, 506; re- 
builds the Temple at Jerusalem, 508 ; alien- 
ated from his two sons by Mariamne; favors 
his eldest son, Antipater ; Causes the death 
of the two other sons, 509; incurs the 
enmity of Augustus, 510; recalls Antipater 
from Rome, 512; taken sick; orders the 
heads of the most eminent families to be 
put to death as soon as he is dead; his 

wives, 512; family of the Herods, 513. 

Herop AGrippa, persecutions of, 575; sud- 
den death, 576. 

Herop AnTIPAS, tetrarch of Galilee, 513. 

Herod, king of Chalcis, 513. . 

HeEkopD, son of Mariamne, 513. i 

Heron, father of King Agrippa, 513. 

Herop PxHixiip, 513. 

HeropiAs, mother of Salome, 513; causes 
the death of John the Baptist, 533. 

Heroporus, his reasons why the Israelites 
could not sacrifice to God in Egypt, 172. 

Hesuzon, a place taken from Sihon by the 
Israelites, 220. 

Hers, son of Canaan, founder of the Hittites ; 
lived near Hebron, 91. 

Hexapwa, the Bible in six languages, by 
Origen, 49. 

HezeEKIAH, son of Ahaz, king of Judza, his 
name found on the ruins of Nineveh, 90; 
his character and acts, 897; sickness, 
prayer, and answer; pride, punishment, and 
death, 400. 

HIpDEKEL, the Tigris river, 68. 

Hret, of Bethel, rebuilt Jericho, 231. 

HrERONYMUS, the historian, 450. 

Hicu-PRIEstT, costume of, engraving of, 203; 
on the day of atonement, 205; laws re- 
specting, 204. 

HivxrAu, high-priest, discovers, afi auto- 
graph of the law written by Moses, 403. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, “ever a lover of Da- 

vid;” David’s profitable alliance with him, 
316, 317; congratulates Solomon on his 
accession; his great assistance to Solomon 

in building the temple, 340. 

Hiray, a skilful artist sent to assist Solomon, 
by King Hiram, 341. 

Hrrau, friend of Judah, 141. 

History or Susanna, book of, in the Apo- 
crypha, 61. 

Hirvrirss, 212. 

Hosau, a small place near Damascus, 96. 

“ HoLINEss TO THE Lorp,” carved upon the 
mitre upon a gold plate in front, 200. 

HOLOFERNES, 58. 

Hoty or Ho rss, an apartment of the tab- 

ernacle, 198. 

Horunt, son of Eli, 266 ; slain by the Philis- 
tines in battle, 267, 

Hor, Mount, near the borders of Edom, a 
peak of Mount Seir, 218. 

Hores, Mount, in Midian; God appeared to 


pates the Asmonean family; establishes! Moses in the burning bush on, 165; people 
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of Israel supplied with water from the rock 
smitten by Moses, 192. 
Horman, 214. 
Horses AND CHARIOTS, trade in, 348. 
Hossa, book of, 26. 
Hosea, prophet in the time of Uzziah, 395. 
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Mamre, and burial in the cave of Machpe- 
lah, 135. 

IsAIAH, prophet, appointed to the prophetic 
office, 757 B.c., 3913; foretells the destruction 
of the Assyrian host, 399; his prophecy in 
regard to Cyrus, 421. 


HosuHea, successor of Pekah, made tributary | IsaposHETH, son of Saul, elected to the throne 


to Shalmaneser, sent captive to Nineveh, 
396, 397. 


after the death of David, 305; slain by his 
own Officers, 310. 


Hueo, cardinal, made the first concordance, | IsHMAEL, birth of, 99; the Almighty promises 


31. 

Hot, son of Aram, possessed Armenia, 89. 

Hou.pau, prophetess, 403. 

Hor, friend of Aaron and Moses, 192. 

HusHat, an old and faithful friend of David, 
follows Absalom in order to frustrate his 
plans, 325. 

Huz, son of Nahor, 109. 

Hyrcania, Jews sent to people the province 
of, 442. 


to make him a great nation, 100; treats 
Isaac with contempt, and is banished with 
his mother, 105; dying of thirst in the 
wilderness, is miraculously relieved; be- 
comes an expert huntsman, and marries 
an Egyptian woman, 105; his descendants, 
1063 not ancestor of Arabians; death, 115. 

IsHMAEL, a prince of the royal family of Ju- 
dah, kills Gedaliah, 410. 

ISHMAELITES, 115, note. 


Hykcanvs, son of Simon, strengthens his po- | IsrAEL, name given to Jacob by the angel, 131; 


sition in Judza; invades Samaria; subdues 


name of the kingdom of the ten tribes, 362. 


the Idumzans, 485; aided by Rome, 486; { IsrarLiTEs, descendants of Jacob, 131; op- 


becomes master of all Palestine; reigns 
thirty years; death, 487. 

Hyrcanus, son of Alexander Jannzus, suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Judea, 490; com- 
pelled to resign his crown to his brother 
Aristobulus; the deposed brother’s cause 
espoused by Antipater and King Aretas; 
Aristobulus defeated, and compelled to take 
refuge in the temple-mount, 491; these 
Jewish princes refer their respective claims 
to Pompey ;-ordered to plead their own case 
before him, 492; confirmed as the nominal 
head of Judza and high-priest, 493. 
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Ipzan, a judge of Israel, 260, 277. 

IcHABOD, son of Phineas, 267. 

Inoxs mentioned in Scripture, list of, 128. 

IpumeEaNs, or Epomires, descendants of 
Esau, 121, 440. 

ILLyRicum, 596. - 

Imaces, called gods; Laban’s stolen by 
Rachel; buried at Shechem by Jacob, 128. 

Iman Huseim, 427. 

Inp14, governed by Porus and Taxiles after 
the death of Alexander, 448. 

INTERMARRIAGE with other nations prohib- 
ited, 110. 

Isaac, son of Abraham, signification of his 
name, 104; about to be offered asa sacrifice 
by his father, 108 ; marriage with Rebecca, 
114; a famine happening in Canaan, he re- 
solves to go to Egypt, but is charged by God 
in a dream to remain in Canaan ; his equivo- 
cation with Abimelech in regard to his wife ; 
his prosperity at Gerar; his removal, 117; 
treaty with Abimelech, 118; his love for 
Esau, 119; his prayer when he blesses Ja- 
cob; his blessing of Esau, 121; his death at 


pressed by the new king of Eeypt, 162; 
allowed to depart from Egypt, 177; borrow 
jewels and rich dresses from the Egyptians; 
this borrowing explained ; they leave Heypt, 
taking the bones of Joseph, 178; number 
of the people, conjectures concerning their 
route, 180; the column of cloud and fire, 
181; their murmurings against Moses when 
pursued by Pharaoh, 185; idolatry with the 
golden calf, 196; plot to return to Egypt 
after the report of the spies, 190; God’s 
threat that none of them over twenty years 
of age, except Caleb and Joshua, should 
enter the promised land ; their rash advance 
and retreat; punished for murmuring against 
Moses and Aaron; death of fourteen thousand 
seven hundred persons, 213-216; they con- 
quer Og; encamp opposite Jericho, 220 ; 
their punishment for idolatry of Baal-peor, 
223; their corruption after the death of 
Joshua; repeated lapses into idolatry, sub- 
jection and temporary reformation, 237 ; 
made tributary to Cushan-rishathaim; de- 
livered by Othniel; subdued by Eglon, king 
of Moab, 241; delivered by Ehud; eighty 
years of rest, 242, 243; delivered from king 
Jabin by Deborah and Barak, 246; suffer 
from incursions of the Midianites and Amal- 
ekites, 249; delivered by Gideon, 251; re- 
pent of idolatry, 255; war with the Philis- 
tines and defeated, 266, 267; long subjec- 
tion; delivered by Samuel, 270; demand a 
king, 273; distressed by the Philistines, and 
delivered by Saul, 279, 280; dismay at the 
appearance of Goliah, 288; attain to their 
character as a military people under David, 
314; great pestilence among them, 333 ; dis- 
cussion of the causes of their failure as a peo- 
ple, 412; the truth preserved even in their 
captivity; the Divine intention in their 
history not frustrated, 414; their captivity 
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the means of maintaining and diffusing the 
knowledge of Jehovah; how kept a sepa- 
rate people, 424. 

Issacuar, son of Jacob, 126; Jacob’s dying 
prophecy concerning him, and its fulfilment, 
158. 

IssacHAR, tribe of, census of, and position in 
camp, 207, 208. 

Issus, 443. 

Travics, supplementary words printed in, 55. 

Traian Band, note, 513. 

IrHAMAR, high-priest, second son of Aaron, 
260. 

Iraxy, Paul suffers shipwreck on his voyage 
to, 446, note. 

Irrat, leader of David’s body-guard, 326. 

Izsi Benos, a Philistine giant slain by Abi- 
shai, 332. 
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JAAZER, a city taken from the Amorites, 220. 

JABAL, son of Lamech, 78. 

JABBOK, brook, 129. 

JABESH-GILEAD, men of, slain, and virgins 
spared as wives for the Benjamites, 240. 
JABIN, king of Hazor, unites against Joshua; 

slain by Joshua, 234. 

JABIN II., his oppression of Israel, 247. 

JABNEH, a Philistine town, 390. 

JACHIN, name of a pillar in the porch of the 
temple, 344. 

JAcoB, son of Isaac, birth of; signifies the sup- 
planter, 116; obtains the blessing intended 
tor Esau, 120; flies to Laban; his journey 
to Haran; his dream of the ladder at Luz, 
122; the Divine promise to him; his pillar; 
Persian customs explanatory of, 97; his 
vow; meets Rachel at the well, 123; serves 
seven years for her; deceived, married to 
Leah; serves seven years for Rachel, 124; 
his device of the speckled sticks; jealous of 
Laban, 126; ordered to return to Canaan; 
his departure, 128; pursued by Laban, 
with whom he makes a covenant; his ef- 
fort to conciliate Esau, 130; his present to 
Esau; wrestles with the angel; his name 
changed to Israel; his meeting with Esau, 
131; settles in Shechem, 132; ordered to re- 
move to Bethel, 133; collects all the idols 
and ear-rings of his retinue and buries them, 
134; builds an altar at Bethel, 134; visits his 
father at Mamre, 135 ; his grief at Joseph’s 
supposed death, 139; sends his sons to 
Egypt to buy corn, 146; his grief at part- 
ing with Benjamin, 149; his journey to 
Egypt; offers sacrifices at Beersheba; God 
renews his promises to him; his meeting 
with his son Joseph, 154; settles in Goshen, 
155; dying instructions to Joseph; blesses 
Ephraim and Manasseh, 156, 157; his dy- 
ing prophecy and address to each, of his 
sons, 157-159; his death; embalmed, 160; 
funeral and burial in Machpelah, 161. 
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JAEL, wife of Heber, murders Sisera, 247. 

Janz, a place where the Israelites defeated 
Sihon, 229. 

JAHAZIEL, a Levite, 385. 

JAHN, his estimate of the causes that led to 
the demand for a king by the Israelites, 
271; his survey of the office and time of 
the judges, 277, 278; his method of dispos- 
ing of the great numbers mentioned. in 
the Scriptures, 365, note; remarks upon 
the captivity, 426. 

JAiR, a Gileadite judge of Israel, 255. 

James the Apostle, surnamed the Great, 
530; ministry; put to death by Herod, 
624, 

JamMrs the Apostle, son of Alpheus, 530; 
bishop of Jerusalem; labors among the 
Jews; persecuted; dies a martyr; his char- 
acter, 613, 614. 

JAMES, king, his translation of the Bible, 54. 

JASHOBEAM, a valiant man of David, 312. 

JAPHETH, eldest son of Noah, 79; his poster- 
ity and the countries occupied by them, 87, 
88. 

JARED, son of Mahaleel, 79. 

JASON, a Christian at Thessalonica, entertains 
Paul and Silas, 586. 

Jason causes Onias III. to be deposed from 
the piiesthood, and himself appointed in 
his place; establishes Grecian games in Je- 
rusalem, 465; expelled by an armed force, 
466; surprises Jerusalem, massacres the 
citizens, and possesses himself of the prin- 
cipality ; is driven from the city, becomes a 
vagabond, and perishes miserably, 468. 

JAVAN, son of Japheth, 88. 

JAVELIN, throwing a, 291. 

JEBEL Mousa, modern name of Mount Ho- 
reb, 193. 

JEBEL NesI-Hartn, 219, note. 

JEBUS, fortress of, 311. 

JEBUSITES, lived in the mountains of Canaan, 
212; held Mount Zion to the time of Da- 
vid, 311. 

JECONIAH, or JEHOIACHIM, son of Jehoiakim, 
comes to the throne; taken captive by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, 408 ; released from imprison- 
ment, and treated with kindness by Evil- 
Merodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
finally dies at Babylon, 418. 

JEHOAHAZ, son and successor of Jehu, dies 
850 B.C., 394. 

JEHOAHAZ, or SHALLUM, son of Josiah, taken 
captive, and carried to Egypt by Necho, 415. 

JEHOIAKIM, son of Josiah, denunciation of, 
by Jeremiah, 405; his second warning by 
the prophet, and his end, 407, 408. 

JEHOJADA, accession to the high-priest’s of- 
fice, 441. 

JEHOMAD son of Benaiah a Levite, 311; 

igh-priest, regent, and guardian of yo 
King Joash, 387, 388. . ee 

JEHORAM, son of Ahab, successor of Ahaziah 

on the throne of Israel; unites with Jehosh- 
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aphat to reduce the Moabites, 374; restores 
her land to the Shunamite woman, 376; be- 
sieges Ramoth-Gilead; killed by Jehu, 380. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, son of Asa, king of Judah; 
begins to reign 929 B.c.; destroys the re- 
mains of idolatry, 383; his alliance with 
Ahab; his prosperous reign; proclaims a 
fast at the invasion of the Ammonites and 
Moabites, 384; his victory ; immense spoils; 
builds a navy at Ezion-Geber ; his ships 
wrecked; his death, 385. ; 

JEHOSHAPHAT, Valley of, 327. 

JEHOSHEBAD, wife of King Ahaziah, 387. 

Jrnovan, the Jews not suffered to speak the 
name of; pronunciation of, lost, 40; Nissi, 
an altar built by Moses to commemorate 
the defeat of the Amalekites, 193. 

JEHOVAH-JIREH, 169. 

JHU, his name found among the ruins of Nin- 
eveh, 99; son of Nimshi; anointed king of 
Israel; meets Jehoram in battle, and slays 
him with an arrow, 380; causes seventy 
sons of Ahab to be slain; slays forty-two 
brothers of Ahaziah, king of Judah; com- 
pletes the destruction of the house of Ahab; 
slays all the priests of Baal in Samaria, and 
destroys their temple, 382; dies 867 B.c., 
394, 

JEU, a prophet, son of Hanani; pronounces 
the doom of Baasha, king of Israel, 359. 
JEPHTHAH, a Gileadite, is chosen to lead the 
people against the Ammonites; his appeal 
to the king of the Ammonites, 256; defeats 
them with great slaughter; his vow, 257; 
sacrifice of his daughter, 249, 250; defeat 
of the Israelites; judged Israel six years, 

and died B.c., 1247, 259. 

JEROBOAM plans his revolt, and flees to Shis- 
hak, 353; chosen king by the ten tribes, 
355; makes Shechem his capital, 356; es- 
tablishes golden calves at Dan and Bethel; 
draws away the people from worshipping at 
Jerusalem; builds temples and altars at 
Dan and Bethel; establishes a new priest- 
hood; changes the times of the sacred feasts ; 
takes upon himself the priest’s office ; judg- 
ment denounced by a prophet while he was 
offering incense ; miraculous stiffening of his 
arm and rending of the altar, 358; defeated 
in battle; death of his son Abijah; dies 968 
B.C., 359. 

JeROBOAM II., son and successor of Joash, 
king of Israel; Jonah appears in his reign, 
395. 

JEROME, St., author of the Vulgate, 51 ; notice 
of, on Isaiah, 418, note. 

JERICHO, a city of the Canaanites, miracu- 
lously taken by Joshua ; utterly destroyed, 
229; great booty taken there, 231; waters 
of, healed by Elisha, 375; 535, note. 

JEREMIAH, book of, 26; prophet in the time 
of Jehoiakim; imprisoned, 405; his second 
warning of Jehoiakim; denounces judg- 


ments ‘upon Zedekiah, 407; fulfilment of 
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his prophecy in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, 409; forced to go to Egypt; said 
to have been put to death there, 410. 

JERUSALEM, the name supposed to have been 
first given by David; called City of David, 
312; plundered by the Philistines, 380; 
plundered by Joash, king of Israel, 389; 
supplied with water by Hezekiah, 388 ; cap- 
tured by Nebuchadnezzar, 406 ; completely 
demolished 586 B. c., 409; the returned 
captives assemble and build an altar upon 
the ruins of the temple, 428; ravaged by 
Antiochus, 468, 469; description of, 538, 
539; destruction of by the Romans, 653; 
prophecies and warnings concerning; co- 
incidence between prophecies and historic 
records, 649 ; prodigies preceding destruc- 
tion of, 649, 650; occasion of the war, 651; 
fanaticism of the Jewish insurgents ; forces 
sent to suppress the rebellion, 652; the in- 
surgents gain successes, 648-673; terrible 
slaughter of the Jews, 654; Roman army 
repulsed, 655; its retreat, 656; Vespasian 
sent to assume command, Titus one of his 
generals; the Jews defeated in battle; 
their spirit not broken, 658 ; under Josephus, 
their general, they make a heroic defence, 
659, 660; Jotapata taken by strategy, 660- 
662; Josephus induced to surrender himself 
to Vespasian, held a prisoner, favored by 
Titus, relates a vision, 663-665; the war 
prosecuted with vigor by Titus; death of 
Nero; civil war in Rome, 665; the Roman 
commander, Vespasian, made emperor by his 
army ; goes to Rome, leaving Titus in com- 
mand, 666-670; Titus approaches Jerusa- 
lem with a powerful army, makes a breach 
in the walls, obtains partial possession of 
the city, invites a surrender by the promise 
of kind treatment, 670 ; despatches Josephus, 
their old general, with terms of surrender ; 
his mission fruitless, 671; Titus renews the 
siege ; famine in the city; an entrance into 
the city effected; renewed offers of ca- 
pitulation, which are declined; orders the 
fortress razed; tries to save the temple; 
fired by a soldier; the Jews try to escape, 
672; the Romans murder the inhabitants , 
Titus orders the walls of the city and 
temple to be levelled to the ground; effect 
of the news in Rome; return of Titus in 
triumph, 673. 

JESHUA, leader, with Zerubbabel, of the Jews 
out of captivity, 427; high-priest ; he estab- 
lishes the temple service after the restora- 
tion, 431; succeeded by his son, Eliashib, 
439. 

JEssE, grandson of Boaz and Ruth; Samuel 
sent by God to his family, 286. 

Jesus Curist, birth; popular expectation 
of the advent of a king; prophecies con- 
cerning ; time of his appearing, 514; divin- 
ity, 515; death, 516; his gospel, his king- 
dom, 518; events connected with his birth, 
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522-524; dwells in Nazareth, 524; bap- 
tism; temptation, 525; ministry in Galilee, 
525; goes to Jerusalem to the feast ; mira- 
cle and teachings there, 526; apostles 
appointed; raises a young man from the 
dead, 530; preaching tour; power over de- 
mons and diseases, 531; sails over Tiberias 


to the country of the Gadarenes; miracles |; 


there; returns to Capernaum, 532; sends 
forth his apostles, 533; visits the coast of 
Tyre and Sidon; the sea of Galilee, Mag- 
dala, Bethsaida, Cesarea; his transfigura- 
tion; returns to Capernaum, 534; attends 
the feast of tabernacles; Pharisees try to 
apprehend him, 535; the seventy return and 
report; parable of the Good Samaritan, 
visits Martha and Mary ; instructs his dis- 
ciples on the subject of prayer, 535, 536 ; 
exposes the hypocrisy of the Pharisees ; 
warning against covetousness; parab.e of 
the wedding supper; the prodigal son ; the 
unjust steward, 517, 518; the rich man and 
Lazarus, 537; asserts his oneness with the 
Father; regard for little children ; counsels 
the young ruler; resurrection of Lazarus, 
538; visits Jericho, Bethany, Mount of 
Olives, on his way to Jerusalem for the last 
time, 540; foretells the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; prepares to eat the last passover ; 
announces his betrayal; institutes the sacra- 
mental supper; goes to Gethsemane, 541 ; 
agony; arrest; trial; condemnation, 542; 
crucifixion ; punishment by crucifixion, 543 ; 
events at the crucifixion; the sepulchre, 
544-546; resurrection ; appears to his dis- 
ciples, instructs them in their work, 547; 
ascension ; reflections on his character, and 
nature of his religion, 548; list of his mira- 
cles, 556 ; list of his parables and remarka- 
ble discourses, 557. 

JETHRO, prince of Midian, father-in-law of 
Moses, 165 ; visits the camp of the Israelites ; 
advises Moses to appoint officers to aid him, 
193. 

JETUR, son of Ishmael, 106. 

JEWELS, the borrowed, 178. 

JEZEBEL, wife of Ahab, daughter of Ethbaal, 
king of Tyre, an idolatrous woman; main- 
tains a multitude of priests of Baal, 368; 
induces Ahab to order the destruction of all 
the prophets of Jehovah, 369; procures the 
death of Naboth, 372; her doom pronounced 
by Elijah, 373; slain; devoured by dogs, 
380, 381. 

JEZREEL, 373. 

JIDLAPH, son of Nahor, 109. 

JOAB, commander of David’s army; treach- 
erously slays Abner, 309 ; brilliant defeat of 
Absalom ; kills Absalom, 326; superseded in 
command by Amasa, the late rebel captain ; 
kills Amasa as he did Abner, 330, 331; he 
follows the rebel Adonijah, 334; flees to 
the altar when Adonijah falls, and 1s there 
slain, 338. 


JoAcuM, regent during Josiah’s minority, 402. 
Joaris, Mattathias a priest of the course of, 


471. 


Joasu, son of Ahaziah, king of Judah; hidden 


from Athaliah in the temple, 387; pro- 
claimed king and crowned by Jehoiada, the 
high-priest; repairs the temple, 388; sanc- 
tions idolatry; wounded and soon after 
murdered; refused a royal burial, 389. 


JOASH, son and successor of Jehoahaz, 394 ; 


receives his lost possessions from the Syrians, 
395, 


JoASH, father of Gideon, 249. 

Jos, book of, 25. i 

JOCHEBED, mother of Moses, 268. 
Jocuimus, or ALCIMUS, nominated tothe high- 


priesthood in room of Menelaus, 475; 
attempting to revive heathen rites, offends 
the Jews, and is expelled, 475. 


JOCTAN, son of Eber, had thirteen children; 


all settled in Judea, 90. 


JOEL, book of, 26; prophet in time of Uzziah, 


391; prophecy of, quoted by St. Peter, 691. 


JOEL, son of Samuel, degeneracy of, 271. 
Joun the Evangelist, book of, 27. 
JOHN, son of Simon Maccabeeus, made captain- 


general of the Jewish forces, 483; defeats 

the Syrian general Cendebeus, 484, 485 ;- 
succeeds his father in the high-priesthood ; 

strengthens his dominion, and renders him- 

self independent; takes Shechem, the chief 

seat of the Samaritans, and demolishes the 

temple on Mount Gerizim, 485; renews the 

treaty with Rome, 486; captures Samaria; 

death, 487. 


JOHN the Baptist, birth of, 522; preaches in 


the wilderness; his personal appearance, 
524; baptizes Jesus, 525; beheaded, 533. 


JOHN the apostle, called the “ beloved disciple,” 


525; brought before the Jewish rulers with 
Peter, and forbidden to preach Christ, 561, 
562; Asia his field of labor; founds church- 
es; resides at Ephesus ; banished to Patmos ; 
writes the Book of Revelation; returns to 
Asia Minor, and takes charge of the church- 
es; author of the Gospel of John; character 
of his writings, 625-628. 


Joun Marx goes to Cypus with Barnabas, 


576,577 ; with St. Paul at Rome in the year 
63; probably died at Ephesus, 637. 


Joun, son of Levi, leader of a faction at the 


siege of Jerusalem, 672. 


JOIADA, 441. 
JONADAB, son of Rechab, 382. 
JONAH, book of, 26; prophet, his mission to 


Nineveh, 800 B. ©., 395. 


JONAS, surnamed Barnabas, draws lots with 


Matthias in regard to the vacant apostle- 
ship, 558. ~ 


JONATHAN, eldest son of Saul, overcomes the 


Philistine garrison in Gibeah, 282; his dar- 
ing exploit and defeat of the Philistines ; is 
exposed to death, under his father’s order, 
for eating before evening while in pursuit of 
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. the enemy, 284; his strong attachment to 
David; his compact of perpetual friendship 
with David, 292; his warning to David to 
flee from his father, 293; his love, “ passing 
the love of woman,” 296; slain by the Phi- 
listines, 303 ; David’s beautiful elegy on his 
death, 304. 

_ JONATHAN, son of Abiathar, 324. 

JONATHAN, the high-priest, dies B.c. 340, and 
is succeeded by his brother Jaddua, or Jad- 
dus, 442. 

JONATHAN, brother of Judas, elected leader of 
the Maccabees, 476; conspiracy against 
him, 478; offers terms of peace to the Syr- 
ian general; appointed by the king of Syria 
his general in Judea; removes to Jerusa- 
lem; receives an appointment to the high- 
priesthood, 479 ; summoned to appear before 
Demetrius, king of Syria; received with 
favor, 480: seeks an alliance with the Ro- 

-mans, 481; betrayed by Tryphon, and put 
to death , his brother Simon elected his suc- 
cessor, 482. 

JOPPA, note, 571. 

JORDAN, the view of, 95. 

JOSEPH, son of Jacob by Rachel, signification 
of name, 126; coat of many colors or pieces ; 
Eastern party-colored fabrics, Mr. Roberts’s 
account of; his brothers’ jealousy ; dreams, 
136; sent to Shechem; thrown into the pit 
at Dothan, 112; sold to Ishmaelites; sold 
to Potiphar; story of his brothers as to his 
death, 139; appointed chief manager of his 
master’s affairs, 141: tempted by Potiphar’s 
wife; his resistance and noble answer, 142; 
falsely accused and imprisoned, 143; his in- 
terpretation of dreams, 144, 145; promoted 
to great dignity ; his name changed to Zaph- 
nath-paaneah; marries Asenath; his wise 
preparation for famine; his brethren come 
to buy corn; his assumed severity; his ten- 
der feeling ; orders them to bring Benjamin ; 
detains Simeon, 146; dines with his broth- 
ers; kindness to Benjamin, 149; his discoy- 
ery of himself to them; his recognition of 
God’s providence in his history, 151; sends 
for his father to come to Egypt, 152; exacts 
a fifth of the produce of the land for the 
king, 156; his injunctions to his brethren ; 
death and embalming, 161; his character, 
162; his bones carried from Egypt by the 
Israelites, 178; buried in Shechem, 237. 

JosepuH, the son of Garion, appointed one of 
the governors of Jerusalem, 657. 

JosepH, husband of Mary, journeys to Beth- 
Jehem to be enrolled, 510; goes to Egypt, 
returns, and dwells in Nazareth, 524. 

JosEPH, uncle of Herod, put to death by that 
king, 503. 

JOSEPH, nephew of the high-priest, Onias II., 
457, 

Josrpn of Arimathea, 546. 

JosEPHus, description of Solomon’s palaces 
by, 346, 419, note ; remarks of, on the Samari- 
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tans, 445 ; governor of Galilee, 659; retreats 
to Tiberias; retires to the fortress of Jota- 
pata, which is besieged by the Romans; re- 
pels an assault, leading the Jews in person; 
orders the walls of the city to be raised in 
proportion as the enemy raise their works, 
660; joins with some ot the principal men 
in suggesting the means of escape, 661; pre- 
vailed upon by the people to remain with 
them, and makes a vigorous defence, 662; 
the city being taken, he escapes, and takes 
refuge in a cavern, with some friends ; urged 
to surrender by Vespasian, 663; surren- 
ders himself to Nicanor, 664; has ar inter- 
view with Vespasian, and predicts his ele- 
vation to the sovereignty of Rome; kept 
under close guard; receives kindness and 
respect from Titus, 665; restored to liberty 
by Vespasian, 668; urges the people of Je- 
rusalem to surrender, 671. 

JOSIAH, son and successor of Amon; defiles 
the idolatrous altars; repairs the temple, 
402; causes the Passover to be celebrated 
with great solemnity, 403; his death on the 
battle-field ; lamented by Jeremiah, 405. 

JosHuA, book of; successor of Moses, 23; 
defeats the Amalekites, 192; one of the 
twelve spies, 213; his and Caleb’s boldness 
and faith rewarded by the promise of enter- 
ing the promised land, 214; succeeds Moses 
as leader of Israel, 228 ; sends spies to Jeri- 
cho, 229; crosses the Jordan with the whole 
army, 230; method of taking Jericho re~ 
vealed to him by angel, 231; defeats Adoni- 
zedek, and in the pursuit prays that the 
sun and moon may stand still, and is 
answered ; hangs the confederate kings; 
slays Jabin, and subdues all the peoples of 
Canaan, 234; kills thirty-one kings, together 
with the Anakims, or giants; divides the 
land west of Jordan by lot to the tribes; 
takes his residence near Shiloh, 235; re- 
moves to Shechem; his death, 236. 

JOTHAM, son of Gideon, alone escapes Abim- 
elech’s massacre of his brothers; his ironi- 
cal parable of the trees choosing a king, 
254. 

JoTHAM, son of Uzziah, administers the goy- 
ernment instead of his father; in his.reign 
Rome is founded; dies 741 B.c., 391. 

JUBAL, son of Lamech, invents the psaltery, 
78. 

Jup@A, land of, called Canaan, 94; reduced 
to a Roman dependency, 493. 

JUDAH, son of Jacob and Leah, 125; deliv- 
ers Joseph from the pit, and advises selling 
him to the Midianites, 187, 188; marries a 
Canaanitish woman, 139; inveigled by his 
daughter-in-law, Tamar, 140; intreats his 
father to send Benjamin to Egypt, 148; 
pleads with Joseph for Benjamin’s release, 
151; Jacob’s dying address to him, 157. 

JUDAH, tribe of; census of, in the wilderness ; 
position of in camp, 208; slay the Canaan- 
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ites and Perizzites, 2838; send men to as- 
sist in inaugurating King David, 311; cen- 
sus of, taken by David, 332; remain loyal 
to Rehoboam, the successor of Solomon; a 
separate kingdom, 351; carried away into 
captivity, 409, 410. 

Jupau Haxxkaposu compiles the Mishna, 
458. 

Jupau Maccaszvus flees with his father to 
the mountains of Judea, and is appointed 
military leader; derivation of his surname, 
471; defeats Appolonius, and takes his sword, 
with which he afterwards fights; defeats 
Seron, a Syrian general; defeats Nicanor ; 

repairs the temple; repulses Lysias, 472; 
defeats Nicanor a second time, with great 
slaughter; falls in battle, 476. 

Jupas, a celebrated Jewish doctor, 512. 

JupAs, surnamed Barnabas, sent by the 
church of Jerusalem to Antioch with Paul, 
581. 

JubAsS Iscariot, betrays his’ Master, 542. 

- JupE, or THappDEus, preaches in Judea and 
Galilee, then in Jdumewa, Arabia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Edessa; writes the Epistle of 
Jude; is put to death, 632, 633. 

JupGEs, book of, 23; from Joshua to Saul, 
account of, 237-272; extent of their author- 
ity, 245; Jahn’s estimate of their office and 
times, 277-279; the office not hereditary, 
277; duration of their rule, 278. 

JupitH, book of, in Apocrypha, 57; trans- 
lated by St. Jerome, 58. 

JUPITER, an idol, 128. 

JUPITER AMMON, 445. 

JUPITER XENIUS, 470. 

JUSTIN, remarks of, on the policy of the Ro- 
mans, 476, note. 


K. 


Kaprsu-Barnea, the place from whence 
Moses sent twelve spies into Canaan, 212. 

Kapesu, death of Miriam at, 217. 

KAHTAN, same as Joctan, one of the progeni- 
tors of the Arabs, 115. 

Ka tnors, the, 427. 

Kepar, son of Ishmael, 106. 

Keprmau, son of Ishmael, 106. 

Kzpron, brook, 542, 

Ke1Lau, David’s victory at, 296. 

Kian, in Benjamin, Saul’s bones buried 
there by David, 332. 

KeMUvEL, son of Nahor, 109. 

KenitTEs, 2238. 

Kaeturau, second wife of Abraham, 114. 

Krsrotu-HaTAAvan, where many of the Is- 
raelites died after eating the quails, 211. 

Kimcut, Joseph, opinion of, in regard to 
Jephthah’s daughter, 259, note. 

Kina, demand for; causes of this demand as 
set forth by Jahn, 271}; first election of, 
1110 B.c., 276, 
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Kinas, books of, 24. 

Kir-HARASETH, a city of the Moabites, 375. 

Kirsatu-Arsa, afterwards called Hebron; 
Sarah died there, 109. 

KirsATH-JEARIM, a town to which the ark 
was carried, 269. 

Kisu, a Benjamite, father of Saul, 276. 

Kisuon, river, 246 ; the prophets of Baal slain 
at, 370. 

Kirti, son of Javan, possessed Italy, 88. 

KouATH, second son of Levi, 208. 

KOuHELETH, 26. 

Koran, great-grandson of Levi, his rebellion ; 
his destruction, 214. 

KoorpistTAan, 90. 

KuRDISTAN, 427. 


L; 


LaBAN, son of Bethuel, brother of Rebecca, 
112; receives Jacob cordially, 124; pur- 
sues Jacob, 128; warned of God ; ineffectual 
search for his gods; makes a treaty with 
Jacob at Gilead, 129. 

LaABiENUS, a Roman general, 499. 

LABOROSOARCHOD, son of Belshazzar, suc- 
ceeds to the throne of his father, and is 
killed within a year, 420. 

LACEDEMONIANS, alliance of, with the Egyp- 
tians, 440. 

LACHISH, 890. 

LATIN translation of the Bible, 48. 


-| LAisH, a town and district near the source of 


the Jordan ; conquered by the tribe of Dan, 
and named Dan, 239. 
LaMECcH, son of Methuselah; introduces po- 
lygamy, 78, 79. 

LAMENTATIONS, book of, 26. 

Lamps, Assyrian and Roman, 251. 

LANGUAGE, divine origin of; different dia- 
lects; the English probably to become uni- 
versal; confounding of at Babel, 86, 87. 

Laopic#Ans, church of, 643, 644. ° 

Law, the, 23; autograph copy of discovered 
by Hilkiah, 403; public reading of, by 
Ezra, 437, 

Lazarus, parable of the rich man and, 537. 

Lazarus, the friend of Jesus, raised from the 
dead, 538. 

LEAH, daughter of Laban ; first wife of Jacob; 
her sons, 125; buried in Machpelah, 307. 
Levan, son of Mizraim, peopled Lybia, 90. 

LENN2&XUS, prime minister, 468. 

Leprosy, law of, 204; Miriam’s, 211. 

Luszos, island of, 597. 

Lev1, son of Jacob and Leah, 125; slays the 
people of Shechem, 133; Jacob’s dying 
address to him, 157. 

Lev, tribe of, do not join in the worship of 
the golden calf; slay three thousand of the 
chief idolaters, 197; exempt from military 
service, and appointed to assist the priests 
in the tabernacle, 204; census of, in the 


wilderness, 207; position of, in the camp, 

208; send men to assist in inaugurating 

King David, 311; faithful to Judah at the 

time of the revolt, 361.- 

Leviticus, book of, 22. 

Lives of apostles and fellow-laborers, 622- 
638. . 

Locuras, headland of, 446. 

LONGEVITY, primitive, 104, 

Lor, son of Haran, leaves Ur with his uncle 
Abram, 92; agrees to separate from Abram, 
and chooses the plains near Sodom and 
Gomorrah, 95 ; captured by Cherdorlaomer, 
king of Elam, 96; recovered by Abram, 
97; visited by messengers from God, 101; 
led out of the city by the angel, 102; fate 
of his wife, 102; wickedness of his daugh- 
ters, 103. 

Lucius, a member of the church in Antioch, 
576. 

Lucuttus, a Roman general, 491. 

Lup, fourth son of Shem, founded Lydia, 88. 

Lup, son of Mizraim, 90. 

LuTHER’s Bible, 51. 

Lukg, book of, 28. 

Luke the evangelist, 28; travels in Egypt 
and Greece ; writes the Gospel of Luke, and 
the Acts; suffers martyrdom, 634. 

Luz. — See Berue 

Lysa, 446. 

Lysurnta, 596. 

LycaoniA, 583. 

Lycra, 446, 


LysiAs appointed regent of the Western 


Provinces of Syria, sends an army into 
Judea, which is defeated by Judas Macca- 
beeus, 472; takes command of another army, 
and is defeated by Judas, 473; slain by 
order of Demetrius, 475. 

LysrAs, commander of the garrison at Jeru- 
salem, 601-603. 

Lysrmacuvs, brother of Jason and Menelaus, 
oppresses the people, and is slain in the 
treasury of the temple, 467. 

LystRA, visited by Paul and Silas, 583. 


M. 


Maacuaun, best beloved wife of Rehoboam ; 
daughter of Absalom, 363, note. 

Maca@nas, tower of, 617. 

Maccasegs, book of, in Apocrypha, 62; 
name assumed by Judas, son of Mattathias, 
and military leader, 471. 

Maceponia, 584, note. 

Maceponian colony transferred to Samaria, 
446. 

Maczs and Ciuss, Egyptian and Assyrian,184 

Macuarus, 491. 

Macuperxau, cave at Hebron, burial-place of 
Sarah, 109; Abraham, 115; Isaac, 135; 
Jacob, 161. 

Maat, Egyptian, 144. 
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Maaoe, son of Japheth; founder of the Tar- 
tars, or Scythians, 88. 

MAHALALEEL, son of Cainan, 79. 

ManaLatu, third wife of Esau, daughter of 
Ishmael, 132. 

MaGpa.a, coasts of, 534. 

Mauanaim, a fortified town east of the 
Jordan, 129; Ishbosheth proclaimed king 
there, 305; David established himself there 
when he fled from Absalom, 326. 

MAHANAIM, 129. 

Manton, son of Elimelech and Naomi, 243. 

MAKKEDAH, a city of Judah, 234. 

Ma acu, book ot, 26; prophet, 438. 

Matcuus, an Arabian king, 504. 

Maticuus, a Jew, supporter of Hyrcanus, 
497. 

MattHacer, a Samaritan woman, wife of 
Herod, and mother of Archelaus the 
ethnarch, 513. 

Matra, formerly Melita, 608; view of, 609. 

MAMERTINE Prison, Rome, view of the cell in 
which St. Peter and St. Paul are said to 
have been confined, 615. 

Mamrs, plain of, residence of Abram, 96. 

Mamrep, a Canaanite, friend of Abram, 96. 

May, his creation, 67. 

MANAEN, a member of the church in Antioch, 
576. 

MANAssEq, son of Joseph, 146 ; Jacob’s dying 
address to, 157. 

MANASSEH, tribe of, census of in the wilder- 
ness; position of in the camp, 208; half the 
tribe request of Moses to be permitted to 
settle east of the Jordan; their request 
granted, 225; after the conquest of Canaan, 
dismissed by Joshua, 235; send men to re- 
enforce Gideon, 250. 

Manasseu, son of Hezekiah; wickedness, 
400; imprisonment and reform; defeated 
by Esarhaddon; his prayer in prison; 
death and burial, 401. 

Manassgeu, high-priest of the Samaritan 
temple on Mount Gerizim, 4388. 

Manasszs, son of Jaddua, high-priest, 457. 

MANDRAKES, opinions concerning, 125. 

Manertno, the Egyptian priest, lost history of, 
184, 

Manaer, 523, note. 

Manna, directions for gathering, 190; supply 
of, stopped after entering Canaan, 230. 

Manoag, a Danite, father of Samson, 260. 

Manuscripts, Hebrew, description, how used, 
39. 

Mar of countries mentioned in the Bible, 64; 
of the Holy Land in the time of David, 
295; of the Holy Land in the time of 
Christ, 535; of Jerusalem and the Temple 
in the time of Christ, 548. 

Marau, in the Desert of Shur, where the 
bitter water was made sweet, 190. 

MaratuHon, battle of, 431. 

MARCELLINUS the presbyter, 620. 

MARCELLUS, a Roman general, 610, 
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Mareortis, Lake, 446. 

Maresuan, battle of, in which Asa defeated 
Zerah, 367. 

MariaAmMnre, wife of Herod, takes umbrage at 
the appointment of Ananel to the priest- 
hood, and complains to Cleopatra, 501 ; 
Herod gives orders to put her to death in 
case of his condemnation, 502; placed in 
the fortress of Massada, 503; executed, 504. 

MaARIAMNE, second wife of Herod of that 
name, daughter of Simon the priest, 507; 
takes part in a conspiracy against Herod, 
and is divorced, 512. 

Marissa, 494. 

Mark, book of, 27; St. sent to Egypt; great 
success in preaching ; persecuted and cruelly 
murdered; writes the Gospel that bears his 
name, 633. 

Maronires, 49. 

MarriaGe, Eastern customs of, 114; laws 
of; in what cases forbidden; laws of for 
daughters, 225; illustrated in the history of 
Ruth, 245. 

Marrua and Mary, visit of Jesus to, 536. 

Marryn’s translation of the New Testament 
into Persian, 50. 2 

Martyr, Justin, on the purity of the Bible 
text, 39. . 

Mary, mother of Jesus, goes with her hus- 
band to Bethlehem, 510; birth of Christ, 
511; visits Elizabeth, mother of John the 
Baptist, 522. 

Mary MAGDALENE, seven devils cast out of, 
581; the Saviour appears to after his res- 
urrection, 547. 

Masu, son of Aram, 89. 

Masuecu, son of Japheth, founder of the 
Cappadocians, 88. 

Massa, son of Ishmael, 106. 

-MassapbA, fortress of, 498. 

Massau, name of the place where the Israel- 
ites were supplied with water from the rock, 
192: 

Massorag, authorship, 41. 

MassorirEs, grammarians ; inventors of the 
vowel points and accents, 41. 

Marri, family of the tribe of Benjamin, from 
which Saul descended, 276. 

Marran, high-priest of Baal, 387; slain, 888. 

Marraniau, son of Josiah, made king of 
Judea by Nebuchadnezzar; name changed 
to Zedekiah, 408. 

MATTATHIAS, a priest, refuses to sacrifice 
the idol; flees with his sons; his party 
increases; his death, 471. ; 

Marruew, book of, 27; St. preaches in Ju- 
dea; then to the Gentiles; writes the Gos- 
pel; suffers martyrdom; his character, 
630. 

Marrutas, chosen an apostle in place of Ju- 
das, 558; his labors extended to foreign 
countries and to Ethiopia; his success, his 
death, 633, 

Marrutas, a celebrated Jewish doctor, 512. 
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Maximi11A, a lady of quality, inters the body 
of St. Andrew, 624. 

MepaAp, one of the seventy elders selected to 
assist Moses; inspired with the same spirit, 
211. 

Mepesa, a town of the Ammonites, 317. 

Mepes and PrrsiAns, laws of the, 420. 

MEDES, relations of the ten tribes with, 414, 
416. 

MeptiA, son of Japheth, 87. 

Mrcippo, where Rtas Ahaziah died, 380. 

ME LAs, 598. 

MELCHISEDEC, ki 
of explained by 
97, note. 

Metcui-Suua, son of Saul, slain by the Phi- 
listines, 303. 

MELITA, 608, 609. 

Mempuis, Alexander winters at, 446. 

MeNAHEM, « Jewish king, his name found 
among the ruins of Nineveh,-90; gains the 
throne of Israel by slaying Shallum; pur- 
chases peace from Pul, the Assyrian king, 
with -a thousand talents of silver; first in- 
stance of taxation ; dies 760 B.c., 396. 

MeENELAUS, brother of Jason, aspires to the 
high-priesthood, 466; sends his brother to 
steal the sacred vessels from the temple; 
causes the death of the Jewish deputies, 
467; returns from Syria, 474 ; suffocated in 
an ash-tower, 475. 

Mentor, the Rhodian, assists the Persians to 
reduce Egypt, 441. 

MrrxiBosHETH, a lame son of Jonathan, 310; 
sought out and honored by David for his 
father’s sake, 317; his generous reply to 
David, 330. 

Meras, daughter of Saul; five of her sons 
were slain to avenge the Gibeonites, 331. 

MerrAIOTH, high-priest, 265. 

MERARI, youngest son of Levi, 208, 209. 

Mer1BAH, place where the people were sup- 
plied with water from the rock, 192; second 
supply of water, 227. 

Merropacu-BALADAN, 400. 

Meprom, waters of, 234. 

Merscuinians, or Cappapocrans, founded 

by Mashech, 88. 

Mesua, king of the Moabites, 875. 

Mesoporamia, Ur the capital, 92. 

Mesr, Arab name for Egypt, 189. 

Messina, in Sicily, 610. 

MeEssiAu, to come from Judah; line of descent, 
1583; birth of, 511. 

Mere my, 598. 

MerruusELAgH, son of Enoch, 79. 

Mrssam, son of Ishmael, 106. 

Mican, book of, one of the lesser prophets, 26. 

Mroan, a man of Ephraim; establishes a 
household god, and hires a Levite to be his 
peer his idol carried off by the tribe of 

an and set up as their own, 239, 

Micarau, son of Imlah, a prophet in the time 

of Ahab ; foretells evil to Ahab, 373. 


of Salem, 97; the order 
esenius and Rosenmiiller, 
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4 Micuat, Saul’s daughter, wife of David, 290; 

her artifice to save her husband from her 

father; given to another man in marriage, 

291; restored to David after he becomes 

king, 308; despises David for dancing, and 
is rebuked by him, 313. ° 

MicuMasu, military post of Saul, 281. 

Mipran, land of, 164. 

Mivranites, Dr. Vincent upon, 138, note; 
enter into an alliance with the Moabites to 
defeat the Israelites, 220; send their daugh- 

. ters into the camp of the Israelites to entice 
them to idolatry, 223; defeated by the Isra- 
elites with great slaughter, 224; make raids 
into the territory of Israel, 248; defeated 
by Gideon, 251. 

Mipwives, Egyptian, 163. 

Mrepo., 163. 

Mitcuan, daughter of Haran, espoused to 
her uncle Nahor, 92. 

Mr.com, or Moueca, an idol, 128. 

MixLetus, 608, 609, note. 

MILs, use of, by females, 176. 

Mrrac tes, of the Old Testament; Moses’ rod 
changed to a serpent, 167,170; his hand 
made leprous and restored, 167; his rod 
changed to a serpent before Pharaoh, and 
swallows the rods of the magicians, 170; 
the water changed to blood; the frogs, 171; 
lice; flies, 172; murrain; boils, 173; hail, 
174; locusts; darkness over all the land, 
175; death of the first-born, 177; open- 
ing a passage across the Red Sea, 186; 
sweetening the bitter water; quails; man- 
na, 190; water from the rock, 192; giv- 
ing the tables of the law, 195; kindling 
of the fire on the altar, 204; burning of 
the murmurers at Taberah, 210; supply of 
quails; Miriam’s leprosy and healing, 211; 
destruction of the ten false spies, 214; 
destruction of Korah; plague for murmur- 
ing; Aaron’s rod budding, 216; waters of 
the Jordan retreat to let the Israelites pass 
over, 230; the sun and moon stand still at 
command of Joshua; Gideon’s food con- 
sumed by fire from heaven, 225; his fleece 
saturated with dew, and, again, exempted, 
249; the cloud at the dedication of the tem- 
ple, and descent of fire to consume the offer- 
ings, 344; stiffening of Jeroboam’s arm, and 
rending of his altar, 358, the unfailing bar- 
rel of meal and cruse of oil for Elijah; fire 
sent to consume the sacrifice on Elijah’s 
altar, 369; Elijah calls down fire to devour 
the companies sent to arrest him, 374; the 
widow’s oil multiplied by Elisha, 376; rais- 
ing the Shunamite’s son by Elisha; healing 
of Naaman’s leprosy, 377; the Syrian host 
smitten with blindness, 378; panic of the 
Syrian army, 379; the writing upon the 
wall of Belshazzar’s palace, 419. 

MrriaM, sister of Moses, 163; leads the dance 
in celebration of the deliverance from Pha- 
raoh, 187 ; engranine dence with timbrels, 
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188; her envy of Moses, and God’s rebuke 
by leprosy, 211; her recovery by prayer of 
Moses, 211; death at Kadesh; her tomb, 
notice of, by Eusebius, 217, 

MIsHAEL, one of Daniel’s three friends, called 
Meshach, 416. 

MisuMa, son of Ishmael, 106. 

MisnaAu, the, 131. 

Mirre, 200. 

Mrry.eng, 598. 

Mizpeu, the rendezvous of the tribes to fight 
against Benjamin, 240; the rallying-place 
under Jephthah, 256; also under Samuel, 
270; fortified by Asa, 367. 

Mizraim, second son of Ham, settled in 
Egypt, 90. 

MizraiM, early name of Egypt, 94, note. 

Mnevis, a god of the Egyptians, imitated by 
Jeroboam in his golden calves, 358. 

Moas, son of Lot by his daughter, 103. 

Moas, land of, view in, 221. 

Moapsitss, make an alliance with the Midian- 
ites to defeat the Israelites, 220; send their 
daughters into the camp of the Israelites to 
entice them to idolatry, 220; defeat the 
Hebrews, and subdue the tribes east of 
Jordan, 241; defeated by Ehud, 243; 
brought under subjection by David, 314 ; 
tributary to Solomon, 336; revolt from 
Israel, 374; defeated by the armies of 
Judah and Israel, 375; reduced to sub- 
jection by Nebuchadnezzar, 411. 

Moan, wilderness of, where David took refuge 

from Saul, 297. 

Mop1y, a town near the seashore, a mile 

from Joppa, 471. 

Mo.ocua, an idol, 128. 

MommseEn, the antiquarian, 522. 

Monrus, Hebrew, table of, as corresponding 

with ours, 201. 

MonvuMeEnTAL pillars in Syria, 271. 

Morpecat, uncle of Esther, promoted to the 

place of Haman, 434. 

Morea, plain of, oak of, 93. 

Mor1au, Mount, site of Solomon’s temple, 342. 

Mosss, books of, 22; birth and concealment ; 
found and adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter, 
163; committed to his own mother as 
nurse; educated at court; signification. of 
name, 164; slays an Kgyptian, and flees 
to Midian, 164; aids the daughters of 
Jethro at the well; marries Zipporah; 
God appears to him in Horeb and appoints 
him deliverer of his people, 16553, God 
assures him by miracles, and gives him 
power to perform them, 166; met: in the 
way by an angel, 167; assembles his © 
people in Egypt, and convinces them of 
his divine commision ; demands of Pharaoh 
to let his people go, and is refused, 168; 
Pharaoh’s increased oppression; Moses per- 
forms a miracle before Pharaoh, 170; the 
river changed to blood; the frogs, 171} 
the lice, the flies, 172; murrain, boils, 173; 
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hail, 174; locusts; darkness, 175 ; instructed 
by God how to keep the Passover, 176; 
death of the first-born, 177; his boldness 
and faith when entrapped by Pharaoh ; he 
opens a passage across the Red Sea, 186 ; 
his song of deliverance, 187; “fountains 
of,’ 188; “rock of,’ noticed by Professor 
Robinson, 192; smites the rock, 192; 
called up into the mount, 194 ; spends forty 
days and forty nights in the mount, 195 ; 
breaks the tables of stone, 196; his prayers 
for the people, 197; prepares two new 
tables; his long fast, 198; ordered to 
muster the people; causes the tabernacle 
to be built, 198; ordered to speak to the 
rock at Kadesh to supply water ; he smites 
it instead; God’s displeasure, and judg- 
ment pronounced that he shall not enter 
the promised land, 217; repeats the law to 
the people, 225; his song, 226 ; consecrates 
Joshua his successor, 227; his death upon 
Pisgah ; buried secretly by the Almighty, 
228. 

M. Turztius Cicero, consul at the time of 
the taking of the temple by Pompey, 493. 

Mount Serr, 129, note. 

_Mummivs, 589. 

‘Mummy, with its inner and outer wrappings, 
160; bandaging of a, 161. 

Muctanus, one of Vespasian’s officers, 667. 

Music, early cultivated, 2873; its effect upon 
Saul, 288, note. 

Musicau profession, 276. 

Myra, a flourishing seaport of Lycia, 446. 

Myst, 583. 


N. 


Naamag, daughter of Lamech; supposed to 
have discovered the art of spinning and 
weaving, 78. 

NAAMAN, captain of the host of the Syrian 
king; sent to the King Jehoram to be 
healed of leprosy; healed by Elisha, and 
acknowledges Jehovah, 377. 

NABAL, of Carmel, his churlish treatment of 
David, 298; dies of a broken heart, on 
hearing of the danger he had been in 
from his churlishness, 300. 

NABATH#AN Arabs, inhabitants of the moun- 
tains of Seir, 450. 

NaBLovs, modern name of Shechem, 137. 

NABONADIUS, viceroy of Darius; asserts his 
independence, 421; defeated by the Per- 
sians, and besieged in Babylon, which is 
taken by Cyrus, 421. 

Nasoroassak, founder of the great Chaldee- 
Babylonian empire, his death, 406. 

Naxzoru, stoned to death on a false accusation 
of Jezebel, 372; King Jehoram slain in 
the field of, as the prophet had predicted, 
380. 

Navas, son and successor of Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, slain by Baasha, 359. 
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Napas, and Abihu, offer strange fire; are 
struck dead, 195. 

Nauasu, king of the Ammonites, 279; kind- 
ness to David, 317. 

Nanor, son of Terah, marries his niece, 
Milchah, 92. 

Nauor, son of Serug, 92. . 

NauvM, book of, 26; threatens the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, 89, note. 

Naioru, a school of the prophets near 
Raamah, to which David escaped from 
the hand of Saul, 292. ; - 

Naomi, wife of Elimelech, 23; meaning of, 
85; removes with her husband to the land 
of Moab, 243. 

NapuisH, son of Ishmael, 106. 

NaputTaLt, son of Jacob and Bilhah, 125; 
Jacob’s dying address to, 158. 

Napuratt, tribe of, census of, in the wilder- 
ness, 207; position of, in the camp, 208; 
send men to re-enforce Gideon, 250; send 
men to assist in inaugurating King David, 
311. 

NaptTHULIM, son of Mizraim, king of Egypt, 
governor of Naph, or Memphis, 90. 

Narva, emperor of Rome, repeals the odious 
acts of his predecessors, 627. 

NATHAN, rabbi, first divides the Bible into 
verses, 32. 

NATHAN, the prophet; has a message from 
God that the temple is to be built by a 
man of peace, 314; rebukes David for his 
sin against Bathsheba and Uriah, 320; 
informs David of the revolt of Adonijah, 
and of his promise to Solomon; is appointed 
by David to anoint Solomon, 334. 

NATHANAEL joins Jesus, 525. 

NATRON, common in the East, used for pul- 
verizing the golden calf; Goguel’s remarks, 
197. 

NAZARETH, 510. 

NAZARITE, 260. 

NEAPOLIS, 583, 610, note. 

NeEBAJOTH, son of Ishmael, 106. 

Nesat, father of Jeroboam, 413. 

NEBEDZUS, 602. 

Neso, an idol, 128. 

Nexo, Mount, same as Pisgah, 227. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, son and _ successor of 
Nabopolassar; defeats the Egyptian king ; 
captures Jerusalem, 386; plunders “tke 
temple; sends all the Jews, except the 

easantry, into captivity, 406; makes 

attaniah governor over the remnant, 
410; lays siege to Tyre, 584 B. c.; invades 
Egypt, and subdues the whole country, 411; 
his dream of the golden image, 116; ae 
knowledges Jehovah ; erects a golden image 
that all are to worship, 417; becomes like 
a beast; dies, 418, 

NEBUZARADAN, general of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army; completely depopulates the land of 
pea offers to take Jeremiah to Babylon, 
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Necuo, king of Egypt, first attempts to unite 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea by a canal; 
under him Africa was circumnavigated, 138. 

Necxuaces, Egpytian, 178. 

NecraBeEno, king of Egypt, 440. 

NectaBEno IL, last of the Egyptian kings, 
441. . 

NewemiAun, book of, 24; cup-bearer to the 
Persian king; appointed governor of 
Judea, and commissioned to build the 
walls of Jerusalem; organizes the temple 
service, 435; declines to receive pay, 436; 
returns to the Persian court; returns to 
Judza to correct abuses, 438. 

NERGAL, an idol, 128. 

NERO, emperor of Rome; a professed patron 
of magicians; orders Peter and Paul to be 
cast into prison; burns the city of Rome, 
617; returns from Greece, and enters 
Rome in great triumph, 618; orders Peter 
and Paul to be beheaded, 619. 

NESTORIANS, or CHALDZANS, descendants of 
the ancient Assyrians, 90. 

NIBHAZ, an idol, 128. 

NICANOR, one of the seven deacons, 564. 

Nicanor, a Syrian general, invades Judea, 
and is defeated by Judas Maccabeeus, 472 ; 
invades Judea again, is defeated and slain, 
476. 


Nicanor, a Roman tribune; urges Josephus. 


to surrender, 663. ‘ 

Nice, 623. 

Nicopemus, a delegate of Aristobulus, 492. 

NicopEMvUs, a ruler of the Jews, visits Jesus 
by night, 527, 528. 

Nico.aus, of Damascus, confirms the sacred 
history, 315. 

Niconaus, one of the seven deacons, 564. 

NIcoMEDIA, 623. 

Nicer, a Jewish general, defeated by the Ro- 
mans, takes refuge in a castle in the village 
of Bezedel, 658. 

Nie, 180; summer parlor on the, 242. 
Nimrop, grandson of Ham, commenced the 
tower of Babel, established idolatry, 87. 
NINEVEH, capital of the Assyrian empire ; its 
location ; prophesied against by Nahum, B.c. 
645; Sennacherib slain there ; destroyed 600 
B.C.; discoveries in its ruins by Mr. Rich, 
Mr. Botta, and Mr. Layard; its ruins con- 
firmatory of prophecy; explanatory of the 
dress, arms, and modes of warfare of the 
Jews and Ninevites; correspond to the de- 
scription of Ezekiel; many biblical names 
found on its ruins; important results to bib- 
lical history, 88-90; Jonah’s mission to, 800 

B.C., 395; destroyed, 406. 
Nisrocu, an idol, 128. 


. Nrrocris, daughter-in-law of Nebuchadnez- 


zar, 84. 

Noau, birth of; three sons, 79; admonishes 
the wicked, 80; commanded by God to 
build an ark, 80; enters into the ark, 81; 
leaves the ark, and builds an altar to God, 


82; plants a vineyard, and becomes intoxi- 
cated, 83; curses Ham, 843; dispersion of 
the family of, 87. 

Nos, town near Jerusalem, 295. 

Nop, land of, dwelling-place ot Cain, 78. 

NuMBERS, great, of armies, &c., mentioned in 
Scripture ; method of explaining by Jahn 
and Hales, 364, 365. 

NumMBERS, book of, 22. 
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OBADIAH, a, good man, steward of Ahab, 
saves a hundred prophets, 369. 

OBADIAH, prophet ; book of, 26. 

OxseED, son of Boaz and Ruth; grandfather 
of David, progenitor of our Saviour, 245. 
OBED, a prophet in the time of Asa, 367; 

warns Pekah, 393. 

Oxsxrp-Epom, a Levite, in whose house the ark 
was left, 313. 

OxsopDaAs, emir of the Arabs, 489. 

Ocuus, son of Artaxerxes-Memnon; ascends 
the Persian throne, 439; his conquests in 
Egypt; return to Babylon, 441; death by 
poison, 442. 

Ocravivs, one of the triumvirs, 499; receives 
Herod with favor, 499, 500; his battle at 
Actium, 503; receives the overtures of 
Herod, 504; receives from the senate the 
title and name of Augustus, with imperial. 
power, 505. 

Oa, king of Bashan, defeated and slain by the 
Israelites, 220. 

Oup TesTAMENT, history of, 65; canon of, 
closes 420 B.c., 439. 

Ottve-TrREEs in Gethsemane, 541. 

Ouives, Mount of, 541, 542. 

OLYMPIAS, sister of Archelaus the ethnarch, 
513. 

Omar, Caliph, captures Jerusalem, 539. 

Omrl, proclaimed king of Israel by the army 
after the death of Baasha; marches against 
his rival, Zimri, 359; his idolatry; builds 
Samaria, and makes it his capital, 360 ; dies, 
931 B.C., 361. 

On, a city of Egypt, afterwards called Heli- 
opolis; also prince or priest of, 146. 

ONAN, son of Judah, 139. 

ONESIMUS, a disciple of Paul, and servant to 
Philemon, 612. 

OntAs I., 455. 

Onis IL, high-priest, 457. 

Onras IIL, successor to the office of high- 
priest; prosperous administration, 457; de- 
posed by intrigue, 465; put to death, 467. 

OntAs, son of Onias III., establishes a priest- 
hood for the Jews in Egypt, 475. 

OoroomryAuH, a lake in Persia, 90. 

Opuir, 348. 

OpHRAH, residence of Joseph, father of Gid- 
eon, 231; Gideon built here an altar, 252. 

ORBO, town of, 369. 
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Ores, a leader of the Midianites, slain by the 
Ephraimites, 252. 

Or1GEN, author of the Hexapla, 49. 

Ornan, the Jebusite, his threshing-floor the 
site of the temple, 342. 

OrpaAuH, daughter-in-law of Naomi, 243. 

ORMUZD, worshippers of, 428. 

OrTHOSIA, a maritime town of Phenicia, 484. 

Orry@tA, island of, 610. 

OSROENE, mountains of, 92. 

OstTrA, 619. 

OruNIEL, one of the judges of Israel, remains 
regent forty years, 241. 

OTHO, emperor of Rome, 665. 

Ox-Goaps, Maundrell’s description of, 243. 


Ps 


Pacorvs, son of the king of Parthia, 499. 

Pacorus, a cup-bearer to Pacorus of Parthia, 
499. 

Pacrouus, river of, 641. 

Pau.as, third wife of Herod, 513. 

Paum-TREE, great value of; branches tokens 
of victory ; view of, 190; in the Sinai moun- 
tains, view of, 191. 

Patmyra, or TapMor, built by Solomon, 
849. 

Paputa, 463. 

PAMPHYLIA, a province of Lesser Asia, 577. 

Panes, Herod builds a temple of white mar- 
ble there, 508. 

PANNONIAN Bann, the, 573. 

Papuos, a city of Cyprus, Paul’s visit to, 
Oden wale 

Paran, wilderness of, 105; Devid retreats 
there from Saul, 298. 

PARASHIUTH, 80. 

PARMENAS, one of the seven deacons, 564. 

PARTHIA, governed by Phrataphernes after 
the death of Alexander, 448. 

Pascuat-Lams, when killed, 201. 

Passover, Moses and Aaron instructed how 
to keep it, 176 ; when observed, 201; partic- 
ulars of, 180; celebrated for the first time 
after the restoration, 431. 

Passaro, Cape, 608. 

PaTuros, or THEBEs, 90. 

Paturusim, son of Mizraim, founder of the 
kingdom of Pathros, or Thebes, 90. 

PaTMOS, island of, 626. 

PATREA, 628, note. 

PatRoc.ss, general of Antiochus Soter, 455. 

Pauw preaches at Antioch in Pisidia, 577; 
great ‘success of his labors; Gentiles re- 
joiced; Jews enraged; driven from the 
city, 578; goes to Iconium, thence to Lystra 
and Derbe; heals a cripple; popular excite- 
ment created by his miracles; the people 
addressed, 579; stoned; leaves to visit the 

» disciples in other places ; returns to Antioch 
and Syria; reports the success of the Gos- 
pel; arrives at Jerusalem, 580; attends a 
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general council; controversy about circum- 
cision; discussed by Paul, Barnabas, Peter, 
and James; result of council carried back 
to Antioch, 581; joined by Silas; rebukes 
Peter; leaves with Silas; visits many places, 
582; visit to Philippi; conversion of Lyd- 
ia; heals a damsel possessed of a spirit of 
divination; a tumult; imprisoned, 584; the 
doors opened ; discharged by the magistrate, 
585; goes to Athens, 587; preaches before 
the Areopagus, 588; goes to Corinth, and 
preaches in the synagogues, 589; opposed 
by the Jews; arraigned before Gallio, 590; 
missionary cireuit among the churches, 591 ; 
efforts to correct abuses at Corinth, 594; 
escapes the peril of a popular tumult at 
Ephesus, 595, 596; revisits Corinth, and 
writes his Epistle to the Romans; goes to 
Judea to distribute alms; visits Philippi 
and Troas, Mitylene and Miletus, 597, 598; 
farewell address to the pastors and elders 
of the church at Ephesus ; arrives at Tyre, 
599; thence goes to Jerusalem by way of 
Cesarea; defence of himself at the castle 
of Antonia, 600; avails himself of his free- 
dom as a Roman citizen, 601; appears be- 
fore the Sanhedrim; a vision from God, 
602; plot to murder him; rescued by Ly- 
sias, 603 ; arraigned before Felix; his defence 
before his accusers and Felix, 604; appeals 
to Cesarea, and is sent to Rome, 607; ship- 
wrecked; lands at Melita, 608; his kind 
reception; attacked by a viper, 609; heals 
the governor’s father; embarks for Rome, 
610; arrives at Rome a prisoner ; addresses 
the Jews, 611; preaches to all who come to 
him with great success, 612; receives con- 
tributions from Philippi; writes to the dis- 
ciples there; sends Epistles to other 
churches,- 613 ; obtains his liberty, 614; 
travels and preaches in Italy ; his condition 
during imprisonment, 615, note; goes to 
Spain; proeeeds to Judea, 616; returns to 
Rome, thence goes into Asia; visits Mace- 
donia, thence to Nicopolis and other places; 
cast into prison in Rome, 618; beheaded, 
619; personal appearance; extraordinary 
qualities of character noticed ; triumphant 
death, 621, 622. 

PavLinus, a Roman tribune, 663. 

PeEkAH, king of Israel, combines with Rezin, 
king of Syria, against Judah, 392; carries 
away great numbers of captives; sends back 
the captives, 374; reign and death, 396. 

PEKAHIAH, reign and death, 396. 

PELEG, youngest son of Eber, 87. 

PELETHITES, a corps of David’s body-guard, 
who remained faithful during ‘Abaalnen’s 
rebellion, 324. ‘ ; 

PELLA, 490. 

PELL/A, city of, 654. 

PELOPONNESUS, possessed by Elishah, son of 
Javan, 88. 

Pretusium, 301}; taken by Antiochus, 467. 
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PENIEL, place where Jacob wrestled with the 
angel, 131; the people of, refuse food to 
Gideon ; its chief men put to death, 252. 

PENTATEUCH, books of, 22; authorship, 23 ; 
called The Law, 13; division of, by the 
Jews, 30; Samaritan, 42; translated into 
Arabic, 50. ha 

PENTECOST, when observed, 558, note. 

Pror, Mount, idolatry practised upon, 223; 

- Baal-peor, an idol, 223. 

PERAKIM, the division of the Scriptures into 
chapters, 31. 

Prrpiccas becomes regent upon the death 
of Alexander ; slain by his own soldiers, 448. 

PERFUMING THE GARMENTS, custom, 121. 

PERSEPOLIS, 247. 

PerGA, in Pamphylia, visited by Paul, 577. 

Pereamos, church of, 639; view of, 640. 

PersiA, scarlet the color of the nobility in, 
419, note; governed by Peucestes after the 
death of Alexander, 448. 

Persian translation of the Bible, 51; cus- 
toms in regard to pillars of stone, and vows, 
123. : 

Prrsrans lose the battle of Marathon, 431; 
driven out of Egypt, 440; hated and de- 
spised image and animal worship, 445. 

Pesuxim, the division of the Scriptures into 
verses, 31. , 

Perer joins Jesus, 525; denies Christ, 542; 
heals a cripple at the temple; vindicates 
from Scripture the claims of Jesus; arraigned 
before the Sanhedrim; his boldness; dis- 
charged, 560, 561 ; sent to Samaria; reproof 
of Simon, the magician, 568 ; visits Joppa, 
571; his miracle, 572; his vision; goes to 
Ceesarea ; interview with Cornelius ; preach- 
ing and success, 573, 574; arrested by 
Herod Agrippa; miraculous deliverance, 
575; goes to the house of Mary, and meets 
the disciples, 576; preaches in Babylon, 
592; carries the gospel into Africa, Sicily, 
and Italy; goes to Rome, where he meets 
Paul; opposed by Simon Magus, 616; 
offends Nero and is imprisoned, 617; cruci- 
fied, 619; his character as a disciple and as 
an apostle, 620, 621. 

Pernor, a city in Mesopotamia, residence of 
Balaam, 220. ‘ 

Perra, 450. 

Pserr#za, capital of Midian, 164. 

PETrucHOTH, 31. 

Prucestes governs Persia after the death of 
Alexander, 448. 

Puasi, 601. 

PHABIET, 507. 

Puapra, wife of Herod, 513. 

PHARAOH, a name common to the Egyptian 
kings, 94, note. 

Puaraou, dreams of, 145; bestows high 
honors on Joseph, 146. 

Psaraoun, a new king after Joseph’s death, 
oppresses the Israelites, 162; his inhuman 
order for the death of the Hebrew children, 


163; refuses to let the people go, 168; 
suffers the plagues, and at last suffers the 
Israelites to depart, 171-178 ; musters six 
hundred war-chariots, and pursues them ; 
his design in taking the sacred animals, 
184; his plan of attack, 184; destruction 
in the sea, 187. 

PHARAOH, daughter of, given in marriage to 
Solomon, 339... 

PHARAOH-Hopura, or APRIES, takes Cyprus, 
Gaza, and Tyre, 408; reduced to vassalage 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 411. 

PHARAOH-NECHO marches against Carche- 
mish; opposed by Josiah, 404. 

PuAREZ, son of Tamar, by her father-in-law, 
Judah, 141. ] 

PHARISEES recover influence under Queen 
Alexandra ; their demands acceded to, 471. 

PHARNABAGUS, a Persian general, 440. 

PHAROS, island of, 446. 

PHARPAR, a river of Damascus, 377. 

PHASAEL, son of Herod and Pallas, 513. 

PHASAEL, son of Antipater, and brother of 
Herod, 497; dashes his brains out against a 
prison-wall, 499. 

PHASAELIS, a city in the plains of Jericho, 
built by Herod, 506. 

Puasts, the River Pison, 68. 

PHERECYDES, who foretold an earthquake, 
598. 

PuHERORAS, brother of Herod, 503. 

Puicot, Abimelech’s general, 81. 

PHILADELPHIA, fortified and named after 
himself by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 459. 

PHILADELPHIA, church of, 641, 642. 

PHILEMON, Paul’s epistle to, 613. 

Purp, the deacon, 564; flight to Samaria; 
success of his labors, 567; instructs the 
eunuch, 568, 569. 

PuILip, the apostle, joins Jesus, 525; labors 
in Upper Asia, then in Phrygia ; demolishes 

_ the deity of the idolatrous people; success 
of his preaching ; imprisonment; death, 629. 

Puitip, a Phrygian governor, oppresses the 
Jews, 469. 

Purp the tetrarch, 513. 

Puivip governs Bactria and Logdiana ‘after 
the death of Alexander, 448. 

Puixiert, 584, note. 

Puriistim, son of Caslubim, father of the 
Philistines, lived between the borders of 
Canaan and the Mediterranean, 90. 

PuHILISTINES, their hostility to Isaac, 1173; the 
most powerful and warlike people in Pales- 
tine at the time of the Exodus, 1813 sub- 
jection of the Hebrews to them, 260; enmity 
against Samson, 261; great numbers de- 
stroyed by Samson, 264; defeated in the 
time of Samuel with great slaughter, 270; 
Israelites disarmed by, 282; gather an im- 
mense army against Saul, 283; routed by 
Jonathan, 284; invade the territory of 
Judah, 288; at war with Israel, 301; defeat 
Saul, and slay his sons, 303; defeated by 
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David, 312; tributary to Solomon, 336 ; 
capture Jerusalem, 386; subjugated by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 411. 

Pu1Lo, an early Jewish writer; his story in 
regard to the princess who found Moses, 
163. 

PHINEAS, son of Eli, 266; slain in battle with 
the Philistines, 267. 

PurineAs, son of Eleazar, the high-priest ; 
kills Zimri and Cozbi, 224; goes to the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, 236; succeeds Eleazar 
in the priesthood, 237. 

PHENICIAN artificers sent to Solomon by 
Hiram, 341. 

PHENICIANS, a commercial and manufactur- 
ing people, 316; extent of their commerce, 
347. 

PuHRAATES, king of the Parthians, 485. 

PHRYGIA, 443, 583, note. 

PuuRAH, a follower of Gideon, reconnoitres 
with Gideon the Midianitish camp, 250. 

Puurt, third son of Ham, settled in Lybia, 90. 

Pi-HA-HIROTH, camping-place of the Hebrews, 
183. 

Pirate, Pontius, trial of Christ before, 542. 

Pizpasu, son of Nahor, 109. 

PittaR of fire, change of location when the 
Egyptians pursued the Hebrews across the 
Red Sea, 186. 

Pirs, the seven, 427. 

Piscsu, Mount, Balaam blesses Israel there, 
2203 same as Mount Nebo, 227; death of 
Moses there, 228. 

Pisipra, a province north of Pamphylia, 
443; visited by Paul, 577. 

Pison River, the Phasis, 68. 

Pirracus, one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, 598. 

PLACIDUS, commander of Roman troops in 
Judea, 659, 660. 

PLurarcH attributes political motives to 
Alexander in being worshipped as the son 
of Jupiter Ammon, 446. 

Po.tsu Bibles, 31. Miche 

PoLuio, a member of the Sanhedrim, 501. 

PoLuux, an idol, 128. 

Poxysius, 472. 

PoLtyGamy, introduced by Lamech, 78; 
neither sanctioned nor forbidden, 300. 

PoMPEy, comes to Syria, B. c., 65; twelve 
kings pay him homage; claims of Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus urged before him; designs 
of Aristobulus defeated ; marches into Jeru- 
salem, and received by Hyrcanus and party ; 
the adherents of Aristobulus withdraw to 
the temple fortress; the siege successfully 
prosecuted ; Roman rule established in 
Judea; violates the sanctity of the temple; 
returns in triumph to Rome, 492, 498. 

Pontius PinaTeE, governor of Judea, 524. 

Porr Grecory II., 510. 

Porizius Laas, an ambassador, 469. 

Portius Festus, governor of Judea, 605. 
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Porto pr S. PAoLo, 608. 

Posreriry of Adam in the line of Seth, 79. 

PorrpH sR, captain of the guards to the king 
of Egypt, 139. 

PorieHERAH, father-in-law of Joseph, prince 
of On, 146. 

Porters at work, 526. 

Poussin’s picture of the Deluge, 81. 

PRAXITELES, the famous artificer, 607. 

PRAYER of Manasses, book of, in the Apocry- 
pha, 61. 

Prissts, laws respecting, 204. , 

PrincieLes developed in the history of the 
Hebrews up to the captivity, 411-414. 

PRIMITIVE LONGEVITY, 104, note. 

PROCHORUS, one of the seven deacons, 564. 
157-159 ; concerning Christ, 514. 

PROPHECIES, dates of, 26; Jacob’s to his sons, 
157-159; concerning Christ, 514. 

PropHEcy, illustrated in the history of Egypt, 
189. 

PROPHETICAL books of the Bible, list of, 26. 

PROPHETS, greater and lesser, 26; line of, 
commences after the revolt of the ten 
tribes, 355. 

PROVERBS, book of, 25. 

Psaxms, book of, 25; number of, 30; how com- 
posed and used, 287; public singing of, by 
Hezekiah, 398. 

PSALTERY, invented by Jubal, 78. 

PsAMMETICUS, opens Lower Egypt to the 
Pheenicians and Greeks, 658 B.c., 138. 

PrHag, 399. 

PTroLEMAIS, afterwards Caesarea, 459. 

Protemy AULETES, father of Cleopatra, 497. 

Protemy EpreuHanes, heir of the throne, 
461; marries Cleopatra, daughter of Anti- 
ochus the Great; poisoned; leaves three 
children, 467. 

Proxemy III., EUERGETEs, murdered by his 
son; the last good king of Egypt; prosper- 
ity of the Jews under the last three Ptole- 
mies, 458. 

Protemy Keravunus, eldest son of Ptolemy 
Lagus, displeases his father, and is debarred 
from the throne; takes refuge at the court, 
of Seleucus, is kindly treated, and destroys 
his benefactor; seats himself upon the 
Macedonian throne, but is taken prisoner 
by the Gauls, and cut to pieces, 455. 

ProtemMy LaGus takes possession of Pales- 
tine; carries a colony of Jews to Egypt, 
449; war with Antigonus, subsequent dis- 
asters; withdraws to Egypt; makes Alex- 
andria his capital; shows favor to the Jews, 
452-453. 

Protemy LatHyrus, son of Ptolemy Phy- 
scon, comes to the throne, 487. 

Protemy Macron, 467. 

Protemy PuHiLADELpuus, king of Egypt; 


the Septuagint translated under him, 278 
B.c.; his war with Antiochus IJ. and re- 
sults; marriage of his daughter, Berenice, 
with Antiochus ; his death, 456. 
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ProLeMy PHILOMETOR invested with the 
government of Egypt, 467; forms an alli- 
ance with his brother, Ptolemy Physcon; 
deposed, and his brother proclaimed king 
under the name of Ptolemy Euergetes IL.; 
divides the kingdom with his brother, 468 ; 
death, 480. 

ProtemMy PHILOPATER murders his father, 
and succeeds to the throne, 458; defeats 
Antiochus the Great, 459; persecution of 
Jewish subjects; his death, 461. 

ProteMy Pxyscon, cruelty and voluptuous- 
ness; death, 486, 487. 

Puag, an Egyptian midwife, commanded to 
strangle the Hebrew male children; her 
neglect of the order, and her excuse, 163. 

Pus.ivs, governor of Melita, 608. 

Put, an Assyrian monarch, 396. 

Purim, feast of Lots, 434. 

PunIsHMENT of the ash-tower, borrowed by 
the Syrian-Greeks from the Persians, 475. 

PuTrEout, near Naples, 610. 

PYTHAGORAS, 598. 


Q. 


QUADRATUS, a Roman prefect, 602. 

Qualts, 190; sent to the Israelites; plague 
in consequence, 211. 

QurnTiILLus VaRus, prefect of Syria, 512. 

Qurrinivs, 522. 

Q. Metettus Scir10, son-in-law of Pompey, 
496. : 


R. 


-RaAmMAg, son of Cush, settled on the river 


Pison, 90. 

Rassan AMMON, a city of the Ammonites, 
captured by Joab, 318, 320; description of, 
by Lord Lindsay, 318, 3195; great spoils of, 
324. 

Rassr NaTHAn, first divided the Bible into 
verses, 32. 

Raspsr Sarpras GAON, translated the Pen- 
tateuch into Arabic, 50. 

RaABSHAKEG, a general of Sennacherib, 399. 

RacueEt, daughter of Laban; second and 
favorite wife of Jacob, 124; her desire for 
children ; gives to Jacob her hand-maiden, 
Bilhah, 125; gives birth to Joseph, 126; 
takes away her father’s images, 127; dies 
at Ephrath; her sepulchre, 135. 

RaGaBa, siege of, 490. 

Rawas, conceals the spies, 229; she and her 
relations spared by Joshua at the capture of 
Jericho, 231. 

Ramaud, a city where Samuel administered 
justice, 270; the residence of Samuel ; Saul 
anointed there, 274 ; view of, 281; captured 
by Baasha, king of Israel, 359. 

RaMeEssEs, a treasure-city in the land of Go- 
shen, the point of departure of the Israel- 
ites, 180, 181. 


RAMOTH GILEAD, a city beyond Jordan, 373; 
Lea cin by Jehoram and Ahaziah, 379, 

Rapuia, 488. 

Ras Mousa, cape of Moses, 188. 

RAWLINSON, on the remains of the Jews and 
Judaism in the East, 426, 427. 

READINGS, various, of the Bible ; how caused ; 
number of; Keri and Cetib; Ben Asher; 
Ben Naphtali, 41. 

ResBeEcca, daughter of Bethuel, 109; draws 
water for Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, 112 ; 
marries Isaac, 114; gives birth to twins, 
115; on the way to Egypt with Isaac, is 
taken away by Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
but restored, 117; secures Isaac’s blessing 
for Jacob, 120; review of her conduct, 120, 
note. 

ReEcuHAB, 382. 

Recorp CHAMBER, 430. . 

REBELLION, of Korah, 214; of Absalom, 324; 
of Sheba, 330; of Adonijah, 334. 

Rep Sea, Israelites arrive at, 182; they 
cross; Egyptians overwhelmed, 186, 187; 
trade of the Jews upon, 348. 

REFORMATION, the, ignorance of the Bible 
previous to, 53. 

REFUGE, cities of, appointed by Moses, 225. 

REHOBOAM succeeds Solomon; not equal to 
the crisis; refuses to lighten the burdens of 
the people, 354 ; Judah and Benjamin alone 
remain true to him; warned by the prophet 
not to make war upon Jeroboam, 358; in- 
fluence of his mother in leading him into 
idolatry ; subdued by Shishak, king of 
Egypt, 362; his polygamy; dies 973 B.c., 
363, 

REHOBOTH, a dwelling-place of Isaac, 118. 


‘REMPHAN, an idol, 128. 


XEPHAIM, Valley of, 312. 

Repaipim, where water was supplied from 
the rock, 191. 

Resin, king of Syria, 392. 

RESTORATION, the; why the ten tribes did 
not return as well as Judah; numbers that 
returned, 427. 

Rev, son of Peleg, 92. 

REvBEN, eldest son of Jacob and Leah, 124; 
signification of name, 125; brings man- 
drakes to his mother, 125; his sin with Bil- 
hah, 185; intercedes with his brethren for 
Joseph, 139; Jacob’s dying address to him, 
157. 

REUBEN, tribe of, census of, in the wilder. 
ness; position of, in camp, 208 request of 
Moses to be permitted to settle east of the 
Jordan; their request granted, 225; after 
the conquest of Canaan, dismissed by 
Joshua, 235. 

REVELATION, book of, prophetic, 28. 

Revo tt, of the Ten Tribes under Jeroboam, 
355; a justifiable revolution not a rebellion, 
364, 

Razin, king of Syria, 396. 
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Ruaces, a city in Media, in which the Israel- 
ites settled in large numbers, 414. 

RuEGIUM, now called Reggio, 610. 

RHINOCULURA, 459. 

RxopDA, a maid-servant, 576. 

RHODES, 479, note. 

Rrpiauw, 405. 

Rimmon, an idol, 128. 

Riwwovn, rocks of, 240. 

Rin@s, 140. f 

RipwAu, son of Gomer, possessed the Riphaan 
mountains, 88. 

Risrvs, a monk of Damascus, translator of the 
New Testament, 50. 

Rizpau, a concubine of Saul, 331. 

Rose, the high-priest’s, description of, 200. 

Rock or Mosgs, pretended, notice of, by Pro- 
fessor Robinson, 192. 

Rops, the twelve; Aaron’s, 216. 

RoMAN armies approaching Jerusalem, en- 
graving of, 655. 

Roman officers, engraving of, 611. 

Roman power in Asia Minor, 492; its supre- 
macy established by Pompey over Judza, 
B.C., 63, 493. 

Romans begin to interfere in the East, 462. 

Romg, 610, note. 

Roxana, daughter of Herod and Phedra, 
513. 

Rusues, ark of; the papyrus according to 
Clemens Alexandrinus, 163. 

RUNNERS attending a chariot, 273. 

Rutu, book of, 23; story of, scene in Bethle- 
hem of Judah; daughter-in-law of Naomi; 
affection for her mother, and her return 
with her to Bethlehem, 243; kindly noticed 
‘by Boaz, 244; marries Boaz, 245. 
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‘SaBBATH-BREAKING, stoning for, 214. 

SasptTecHa, son of Cush, settled on the river 
Pison, 90. 

Sacririces, kinds of, burnt-offering, peace- 
offering, oblation, method of offering, 202, 
203. 

SADDUCEES, rise,of the, 458. 

Sais, 440. 

Sa.anpin, sultan of the East, captures Jeru- 
salem, 539. 

SALAMIS, city of, 576. 

SaLampso, daughter of Herod and Mariamne, 
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Saag, son of Arphaxad, father-of Eber, who 
gave name to the Hebrew nation, ‘91. 

SALATHIEL, son of Jehoiachim, 422. 

Satem, king of, Melchisedec, 97. 

SALMAN, 427. 

SaLonicu!, modern name of Thessalonica, 
586. 

SaLoMe, whose dancing cost John the Baptist 
his head, 518. 

Satomg, a disciple of Christ, 547. 
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SaLomE prejudices Herod. against his sons, 
509. 

SaLomE, daughter of Herod and Elphis, 513. 

SaMAR, name of a man from whom Omri 
purchased the site of Samaria, 360. 

SAMARIA, a city and province; idolatry of, 
24; Dr. Richardson’s description of, 360; 
siege and famine, 378. ° 

SAMARITANS, origin of, 397; make proposals 
to assist the Jews in rebuilding the temple, 
but are repusled, 428; oppose the building 
of the temple; hatred between them and 
the Jews, 429; build a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, 439; set fire to the house of An- 
dromachus, their governor, and are removed 
from their city by Alexander; excluded 
from Samaria, they make Shechem their 
capital, 466. 

SAMEAS, a member of the Sanhedrim, 501. 

Samos, 598, note. 

SAMOTHRACIA, 588, note. 

Samson, son of Manoah, slays a lion with no. 
weapon, 260; his marriage; his riddle; re- 
venge for the loss of his wife, 261; slays 
great numbers with a jaw-bone; carries off 
the gates of Gaza, 262; betrayed by Delilah, 
263; destroys the temple of Dagon and 
three thousand Philistines; dies, 1222 B.c., 
264, 

SAMUEL, books of, 23; son of Hannah; called 
by God in the temple, and hears the doom 
of Eli’s house, 266; appears as a prophet ; 
promises deliverance to Israel, if they will 
put away their idols; invested with the au- 
thority of judge at Mizpeh; his prayer an- 
swered in the defeat and slaughter of the 
Philistines, 270; tries to dissuade the peo- 
ple from having a king, 272; his warni 
to the people at the time of confirming Saul 
at Gilgal, 280; rebuke of Saul for usurping 
the priestly office, 283; summoned to Beth- 
lehem to anoint a worthier man than Saul, 
286 ; death, 1072 B.c., 298 ; spirit of, appears 
to Saul; the spirit pronounces Saul’s doom, 
303. 

SANBALLAT, 435. 

SANCTUARY, described to Moses in the mount, 
195. 

SANHEDRIM, first historical notice of, 494; 
summons Herod to its presence, 497. 

SAPHA, an eminence near Jerusalem, 444. 

SAPPHIRA, attempts to deceive Peter in con- 
junction with her husband, and is struck 
dead, 562. 

SaptauH, son of Cush, settled on the river 
Pison, 90. 

SaRau, reproved by an angel, for her incre- 
dulity, 101; taken from her husband by 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, 103; restored in 
consequence of a warning from God, 104; 
gives birth to Isaac, 104; drives Hagar 
away, 106; dies at Kirjath-arba, 109. 

Saral, daughter of Haran, marries her uncle 
Abram, 92; taken by the king of Egypt, 
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but restored by the interposition of the 
Almighty, 94; having no son, gives her ser- 
vant Hagar to Abram; ill-treats Hagar, 99 ; 
her name changed to Sarah, 99; promised 
a son, 99; brought to the palace of Abime- 
lech, king of Gerar, 103. 

SARDANAPALUS, one of the builders of the 
palace of’ Nineveh, 89. 

SARDIS, capital of the western division of the 
Persian empire, 443. 

~Sarpis, church of, 640-641. 

SAREPTA, a townof Sidon; Elijah dwelt here 
for a time; widow of; her son restored to 
life by Elijah; her cruse of oil and her bar- 
rel of meal miraculously supplied, 369. 

SATURNIUS, a Roman governor in the time 
of Herod, 509. 

Savt, son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, 

visits Samuel while seeking his father’s 

asses ; is entertained at a feast, and placed 
in the seat of honor; anointed by Samuel, 

274; elected king by lot at Gilgal; his per- 

sonal appearance, 276; summons the people 

to the help of Jabesh Gilead against the 

Ammonites; his complete victory ; his author- 

ity solemnly confirmed at Gilgal, 280; does 

not properly recognize Jehovah in making 
war; usurps the priestly office, 283; victo- 
ries over his enemies; appoints Abner gen- 
eral of his army, 284; victory over the 

Amalekites; spares the life of Agag, contra- 

ry to divine command; rebuked by Samuel, 

and rejected from being the founder of a 

royal house, 285; his melancholy, 287; his 

jealousy of David, 290; attempts to kill 
him; his anger against his own son Jona- 

than for his friendship to David, 291; 

slaughter of Ahimelech and eighty-five 

priests for entertaining David; his slaugh- 
ter of the people of Nob, 296; his heart 
softened by David’s forbearance in sparing 
his life in the cave of Engedi; entreats 

David not to destroy his seed when he be- 

comes king, 297; his shame at again being 

spared by David, when in his power, 300; 

consults the witch of Endor; the spirit of 

Samuel appears to him; wounded, and falls 

' upon his own sword ; his death, 303; his cru- 
iy to the Gibeonites causes a famine in 
David’s time; his bones removed by David 
from Jabesh Gilead to Kelah, 332. 

Saux of Tarsus, his cruel persecutions of 
Christians, 567; journey to Damascus, 569 ; 
arrested by a voice from heaven ;, visited by 
Ananias; conversion; preachesin Damascus, 
570; escape from his enemies; visits Jeru- 
salem; goes to Tarsus preaching the gospel, 
571; called to Antioch; success there, 575 ; 

‘commissioned with Barnabas to preach in 

other places, 576-577 ; encounter with Ely- 
mas the sorcerer; change of name to Paul, 
577, note. 
ScauRvs, sent into Syria by Pompey, 491. 
Screva, a Jewish priest, 592. ; 
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Scuism of Jews and Samaritans, the cause of 
producing a different version of the Scrip- 
tures ; account of, in Second Book of Kings, 
42. 

SCLAVONIAN Bible, 51. 

Scopas, an.Egyptian general, 461, 

ScRIPTURES, curious effort to promote their 
reading in England, 53. 

ScyTHrans, founded by Magog, 88. 

ScyTHOPOLIs, city of, 488, 654. 

SEAH, a measure, 379. 

SreBa, son of Cush, settled in the south-west of 
Arabia, 90, 

SrBasTE, name of Samaria changed to, 494. 

SEBYRRIUS, governs Arochosia and Gedrosia 
after the death of Alexander, 448. 

SELENE, ruler of Ptolemais, 491. 

Serr, Mount, description of, 129. 

SELEUCIA, on the Tigris, capital of the east- 
ern provinces, 454. 

SELEvUCUS, one of Alexander’s generals, takes 
possession of the province of Babylonia, 
449.; era of the Seleucide, 450; consolida- 
tion of his power in the East; victory over 
Antigonus, 452; becomes king of Satie 
devotes himself to the improvement of his 
kingdom; his policy toward the Jews; 
builds Antioch on the Orontes and Seleucia 
on the Tigris, 454; great enlargement of 
his kingdom; encourages Jewish emigra- 
tion, 454; killed; succeeded by his son, An- 
tiochus Soter, 455. 

SELEucus CALLINICUS, son of Antiochus II., 
set upon the throne by his mother; defeats 
his brother; slays Berenice, sister to Pto- 
lemy UI., who avenges her death, 456-457. 

Seieucus IIL, successor to Seleucus Callini- 
cus, 457; poisoned by his generals, 458. 

Setxucus IV., son of Antiochus the Great, 
Surnamed Philopater; demands of Onias, 
the high-priest, the temple treasures, 464; 


sends his son a hostage to Rome; death, 
465. 

Srxim, the Turkish sultan, reduces Egypt and 
Syria, 539, 


SELUCIDMA, era of the, 450. 

SEMIRAMIS, Queen, extended Babylon, 84. 

SENNACHERIB, 90; king of Assyria, attempts 
the reduction of Judah; his demands upon 
Hezekiah ; his host destroyed by a “blast,” 
899; returns to Nineveh; is killed by his 
sons, 400. 

Senongs, their worship Druidical, and of the 
Supreme Being, testimony of Tacitus, 107. 

SEPPHORIS, 495. 

SepHaRvAIm, colonists, brought from, and set- 
tled in Samaria, 397. 

Sn-pTHAH, priest of Pthah, 399. 

SepruaGinT, history of, 45; preceded the 
publication of the gospel; used three hun- 
dred years, 47. 

SaruLcoure of the kings, 401; view of, 402. 

SeRAPIS, a bull-god of the Egyptians, 196, 

SeREK, Vale of, 262. 
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SreRPEntT, his temptation of Eve, 69; brazen, | SuisHAx, king of Egypt, 353; invades Judah 


219; final disposal of, 398. 

Srreius Pauxus, governor of Cyprus during 
Paul’s visit there, 577. 

SeRON, a Syrian general, 472. 

Serve, son of Reu, 92. 

SesTos, on the Hellespont, 443. 

SETH, son of Adam, line of, 79. 

SrerHos, an Egyptian king, 394-404. 

SETHUMOTH, 31. 

SEVEN churches of Asia, 638-647. 

SEVENTH day, Sabbath 67 

Seventy elders of Israel, inspired by God to 
assist Moses, 210. 

SHALLUM, or JEHOAHAZ, deposed by Necho, 
405. 

SHALLUM, ascends the throne of Israel ; 
slain by Menahem, 396. 

SHALMANESER, king of Assyria, lays siege to 
Samaria, captures it, and removes the inhab- 
itants, 397. 

SHAamGAR, defeats the Philistines with ox- 
goads, 243. 

SHammat, 501, note. . 

SHAPHAL, father of Elisha, 370. 

SHAPHAN, chief scribe, 403. 

Suave, Valley, or King’s Dale, or Berachah, 
or Valley of Jehoshaphat, 385. 

SuEBA, a Benjamite, heads a revolt of all the 
tribes, except Judah, against David, 330. 

SHEBA, son of Raamah, 90. 

SHECHEM, a district in Canaan, 137. 

SuEcHEM, son of Hamor, 132; violates 
Dinah ; makes honorable proposals of mar- 
riage; circumcised; slain by Simeon and 
Levi, Dinah’s brothers, 138. 

SuECHEM, modern Nablous, 112; capital of 
Jeroboam’s kingdom, 137. 

SHECHINAH, symbol of the divine presence, 
68. 

SHELA, son of Judah, 139. 

SHELOMITH curses the Lord and is stoned, 
206. 

Surem, son of Noah, 79; his. descendants ; 
father of the Hebrew nation; possessed a 
great part of Asia, 88. 

SHEMAIAH, a prophet in the time of Reho- 
boam, 355. 

SuEMITISH, the most ancient language, 87. 

SHESHACH, an idol, 128, 

SHIBBOLETH, pronunciation of, a test of an 
Ephraimite, 259. 

SHILOH, a small town where Joshua took up 
his residence, and where the tabernacle was 
set up, 235; the young women carried off 
by the Benjamites, 241. 

Surnar, plain of, 84. 

Suimel, a Benjamite, curses David as he is 
fleeing from Absalom, 325; pardoned by 
David, 330; suspected and slain by Solomon, 
339. 

Surprau, an Egyptian midwife, commanded 
by Pharaoh to strangle the Hebrew male 
children; she disobeys the order, 163. 


under Rehoboam; his immense army takes 
Jerusalem, and plunders the sacred places, 
863. 

SuirtiM, a place in the land of Moab, 229. 

Suosacnu, a general of Haldadezer, 318. 

Suoxs, Egyptian and Syrian, 166. 

Suow-BrEAD, table of, described; view of, 
202. 

Suvuau, wife of Judah, 139. 

SHUNEM, a city where Elisha was entertained ; 
woman of, blessed with a son; the son dies, 
and is raised by Elisha, 376, 377. 

Suur, the western part of Arabia Petrea, 
106. 

Sricarwu, the, 602. 

SrtcHEM, capital of the Samaritans; location 
of, 93. 

Srcriy, island of, 610. 

Sipp1m, valley of, 96. 

Sipon, son of Canaan, founder of the Sido- 
nians, 91. 

Srpon, 347; ancient port of, 408; besieged 
by Ochus, king of Persia; is betrayed by 
its king, Tennes, and burned by the citizens 
in despair, 441. 

SrponrAns, subjugated by Nebuchadnezzar, 
All. 

SIGNET ring, 140. 

Simon, king of the Amorites, refuses to allow 
the Israelites to pass through his country; . 
defeated, 219, 220. 

Simas, a Jewish general, slain’ by the Ro- 
mans, 658. 

Srxas, sent to Antioch, 58; joins Paul; goes 
with him on a mission to Crete, Cilicia, and | 
other places, 582. 

Simeon, son of Jacob and Leah, 125; slays 
the people of Shechem, 133; detained a 
prisoner by Joseph, 147; Jacob’s dying ad- 
dress to him, 157. 

SIMEON, tribe of, census of, in the wilderness, 
2073; position of, in the camp, 208; assist 
the tribe of Judah in destroying the Canaan- 
ites, 238 ; send men to assist in inaugurat- 
ing King David, 311. 

Smmz0N, a devout man, takes Jesus in his arms, 
501, 524. 

Simeon IL, son of Gamaliel, perishes in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, 501. 

Srweon IIL, 501. 

SIMEON, a member of the church in Antioch, 
576. 

Sron, a Benjamite, governor of the temple, 
quarrels with Onias the high-priest, and in- 
duces Antiochus the Great to attempt to 
seize the treasures in the temple, 464; ban- 
ished by Antiochus, 465. 

Stmon, a Cyrenian, compelled to bear the 
cross of Christ, 544. 

Stmon,a Maccabee, succeeds Jonathan, 4823 
sends an embassy to Rome, puts the country 
in a state of defence, seeks an alliance with 
Demetrius, 463; procures a decree from the 
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Roman Senate in favor of the Jews, 483; 
takes up his abode with his son-in-law, Ptol- 
emy, by whom he is assassinated, 485. 

Srmon, father of Mariamne, deposed, 512. 

Stmon the Just, his prosperous administra- 
tion of Jewish affairs ; completes the Canon 
of the Old Testament; succeeded in the 
priesthood by his son, Eleazar, 455. 

Srmon IL, high-priest, prosperous administra- 
tion, 455. 

Sron, a Pharisee, invites the Saviour to his 
house, 531. 

Simon, a sorcerer, offers money to the apostles, 
and is rebuked by Peter, 568. 

S:.ton, a tanner, in whose house Peter resid- 
ed, 572. 

Simon, brother and successor of James, bishop 
of Jerusalem, 614. 

Sm1on the Zealot, of the sect of the Zealots, 
fellow-laborer with the Apostles, 631. 

Sry, wilderness of, 190. 

Snyat, desert of, 154; Mount, view of, 193; 
Prof. Robinson’s account of, 193, note; the 
law delivered on, 195; general view of the 
mountains of, 206; valley in, 209. 

Srvay, wilderness of, 180. 

SINOPE, 623. 

StserA, king Jabin’s general, 246; killed by 
Jael, wife of Heber, 247. 

SITNAG, 117. 

SKIN-BOTTLES, 110, 111. 

SLINGERS, Assyrian and Egyptian, 289, 290. 

SMERDISs, 429. 

SMYRNA, 625, 626, note; church of, 639. 

So, or Sasaco, king of Egypt, 397; encour- 
ages Hezekiah, king of Judah, to resist the 
Assyrians, 398. 

Socu£us, 458. 

Sopom, plain of, chosen by Lot for a dwelling- 
place, 95; king of, 97. 

Sopom, city of, 95; taken by the king of 
Elam, 96; great wealth of its inhabitants, 
100; geographical position of, 100, note ; 
destroyed by fire from heaven, 102. 

Sopom and GomorRaAH, Cities of the plain, 
corruption of, 100; destruction foretold, 
101; destroyed, 102. 

Sogpramus, 439. 

SogpiaNnA governed by Philip after the death 
of Alexander, 448. - 

Soupmus, an Idumzan in the service of 
Herod, 503. 

SoLtomon, son of David and Batlisheba, 321; 
anointed king by the prophet Nathan, at 
the fountain of Gihon, 334; again anointed 
by Zadok; administers the government 
while David still lives, 335; comes to the 
throne 1030, B.c.; his extensive sway and 
vast revenues, 336; discovers a plot of 
Adonijah’s to seize the throne; orders him 
to be put to death, 338; marries the 
daughter of Pharaoh, 339; God manifests 
himself to him in a dream; he asks for 
wisdom; prepares to build the temple; his 
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alliance with Hiram, 340; lays the founda- 
tion of the temple 1027, B.c. 341; his sub- 
lime prayer at the dedication, 344; other 
great works; his pools, view of, 345; de 
scription of; his palaces, description of, by 
Josephus, their extent and magnificence, 
345-347; his throne of ivory; vessels of 
gold, and dresses of Tyrian purple; sources 
of his great wealth; importance of his alli- 
ance with Hiram, 347; his extensive inland 
trade, 348; his revenues, 350; surrounds 
Jerusalem with a new wall, 351; his wis 
dom, poetry, and natural history, 352; 
idolatry, polygamy, and the gloom of his 
last days, 353. 

Sone or SoLomon, book of; the Jews not 
allowed to read it till thirty years of age, 25. 

Sone or THE THREE Hoty CHILDREN, 
book, in the Apocrypha, 60. 

Sons or Gop, as distinguished from the sons 
and daughters of men, 79. 

Sosrus, a Roman general, 500. 

SosTHENES, a ruler of the Synagogue, 590. 

Sparn, settled by descendants of Japheth, 
87, 88. 

SPANIARDS, founded by Tubal, 88. 

SpzAR, used both as weapon and sceptre, 295, 

SPEARMEN, Assyrian, 366. 

Spres, sent by Moses to Canaan; their report, 
212; cowardice of all but Caleb and Joshua, 
213; destruction of the ten false spies, 214; 
sent by Joshua to Jericho, 229. 

SPINNING AND WEAVING, supposed to have 
been discovered by Naamah, 78. 

STANASOR, governs Asia and Dragiana after 
the death of Alexander, 448. 

SranDARDs, Assyrian, 448. 

STEPHEN, his zeal as a preacher, his arrest 
and defence, his martyrdom, 564-567. 

SronrynG, penalty for blasphemy; custom of" 

laying on of hands before it, 206; for Sab- 
bath-breaking, 214. 

Srory or BEL AND THE DRAGON, book of, 
in Apocrypha, 61. 

STRATONICE, 455. 

Supusta, a small modern village, on the site 
of the ancient Samaria, 360. 

SuccoTH-BENOTH, an idol, 128. 

SuxEz, as to the journey of the Israelites; 
Gulf of; Bir-Suez, view of, 182. 

SursaFren, a peak of Mount Sinai; scene of 
the giving of the law, 193. 

“ SUPPLANTER,” name applied to Jacob, 116. 

Susa, 347, 432, 447. 

SyBrLLA SAmMrIA, one of the sibyls, 598. 

Sy.tvesTER, Pope, builds a church over the 
remains of St. Paul, 620. 

Symmacuvs, his Greek version of the Old 
Testament, 48. 

SYRACUSE, 609, 610, note. 

Syriac versions of the Bible, 48. 

Syrrans, of Damascus, destroyed by David, 
315; defeated by Ahab, 371; defeat the 
kings of Israel and Judah, 373, 374; army 
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of, struck with blindness, 878; panic and 
flight from the siege of Samaria, 379, 


T. 


“ TABEAL, son of,” 892. 

TABERAH, the place where fire came down 
from heaven, and consumed the murmurers 
against Moses, 210. 

TABERNACLE, the, made by Bezaleel and 
Aholiab; description of, 198, 199; setting 
up, 201; established at Shiloh, 235; re- 
mained at Shiloh till the reign of Saul; 
transferred to Nob, 270; afterwards re- 
moved to Gibeon, 339, 340. 

TasLes or STONE, given to Moses in the 
mount, 195; broken by him when he saw 
the idolatry of the people, 196; new tables 
prepared by Moses, 198. 

TasITHA raised from the dead by Peter, 572. 


Tazor, Mount, Deborah and Barak assemble | ° 


their forces there against King Jabin, 246. 

Tacirvs, his testimony in regard to the wor- 
ship.of the Deity in groves, 107. 

Tapmor, Tamar, or PALMyRA, built by 
Solomon, view of, 349. 

TALISMEN, gods, 128. 

TauMAl, king of Geshur, grandfather of Ab- 
salom, 322. 

TALMuD, a compendium of Jewish doctrine, 
47. 

Tamar, daughter of David, dishonored by 
her half-brother, Amnon ; flies to her broth- 
er, Absalom, who avenges her disgrace by 
slaying Amnon, 322, 328. 

Tamar, wife of Er, afterward married to 
Onan, 114; plays the harlot and inveigles 
Judah, 141. 

Tammuz, an idol, 128. 

TANAIS, river, 87. 

Tareums, Chaldee versions of the Scriptures, 
45, . 

TARSHISH, son of Javan, possessed part of 
Spain, 88. 

TARSHISH, location; trade and ships of, 847. 

Tarsus, birthplace of Saul, 571, 577. 

TarTAk, an idol, 128. 

Tartars, founded by Magog, 88. 

Tatnat, Persian governor of Syria; by order 
of Darius, he forwards the building of the 
temple, 430. 

TAURUS, mountains of, 82, 87. 

TEKOAH, women of, 322; wilderness of, 385, 
476. 

Tema, son of Ismael, 106. 

Trempre, Solomon’s, commenced 1012, B.c.; 
materials for the work, 341; his agreement 
with Hiram, king of Tyre, 840, 842; num- 
ber of men employed; site and description 
in full; its dedication, 342, 844; plundered 
by Shishak, 365; treasure of, spent by Asa, 
367; thoroughly repaired by Joash, king of 
Judah, 387; plundered by Joash, king of 
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Israel, 389; plundered by: Nebuchadnezzar, 
406; a second time by Nebuchadnezzar, 
408; burnt to the ground, 409; rebuilt by 
order of Cyrus, upon the return of the Jews 
from captivity, 428; finished, 431 ; repaired 
by Ezra, 432; plundered by Antiochus IV., 
468; dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, 470; 
plundered by, Crassus, 496; rebuilt by 
Herod, 7 B.c., 508. 

Ten COMMANDMENTS, 194. 

Tennes, king of Sidon, betrays the city to 


the Persians, 441. ow 


Tren Tries, revolt of, 8355; carried into cap- 
tivity by Shalmaneser; their location as 
compared to that of Judah, 414; their cap- 
tivity a colonization rather than a slavery, 
415; why not allowed to return as well as 
Judah, 423; what became of them, 425, 427. 

TENTS, use of, 132. 

TeRAH, son of Nahor, father of Abraham; 

leaves Ur of the Chaldees; dies at Haran, 

92. 

TERAPH, a household god, set up for worship 
by Micah, 219. 

TERAPHIM, plural of Teraph, household gods, 
128. 

“ TEREBINTHINE VALE,” Dr. Clarke’s notice 
of, as the scene of David’s victory over 
Goliath, 289. 

TERRACE CULTIVATION, 372. 

TESTAMENT New, books of, historical, doc- 
trinal, and prophetic; authorship, 26, 29; 
purity of the text, 41. 


TrsTtAMENT Old, authorship; books of, his- « 


torical, 21-26; moral, 25; prophetic, 26. 

TETRAGRAMMATON, the name of Jehovah 
in Hebrew; the Jews not allowed to pro- 
nounce it, 40. 

TEXT OF THE BIBLE, integrity of, 37; various 
readings, 38; its purity, how preserved, 39. 

THALES, 598. 

THamMA, 498. 

THEBAID, Samaritans assigned lands in the, 
445, 

THEBHZ, a town near Shechem, 236. 

Turoporion, his Greek version of the Old 
Testament, 48. 

THESMA, ancient name of Thessalonica, 586. 

THESSALONICA, anciently called Thesma, 
586, note. 

THESSALONIANS, Paul’s Epistle to, 589; his 
second Epistle to, 591. 

THIREANS; or THRACIANS, 88. 

Tomas, unbelief of, 547; preaches, in Par- 
thia, then to the Medes, Persians, and 
neighboring nations; enters Judea; his 
success ; put to death, 630, 681. 

Tuompeson, Dr., account of a visit to Bethle- 
hem, 528, note. 

Txoromes IIL. ; picture of his. tribute-bear- 
ers, 332. 

THRACE, taken possession of by Antiochus,463. 

pers or THiRzZ ANS, founded by Tiras, 
88, : 
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THREE TAVERNS, the, 611. 

THRESHING-FLOOR, Egyptian, 160. 

TuHurMuTHIS, said by Josephus to be the 
name of Pharaoh’s daughter who found 
Moses in the ark of rushes; Philo’s story 
in regard to her, 163. 

THYATIRA, 584. 

TuyatTira, church of, 639, 640. 

TrseR1ias, city and lake, view of; account of; 
529-531. 

Trserius Cassar, 524. 

T1BeRrvus, governor of Alexandria, 667. 

Trsn1, elected king of Israel by a part of 
the people in opposition to Omri, 359; put 
to death, 360. 

TieLtatH Priieser, king of Assyria; invades 
Syria and Israel; slays Resin; takes Da- 
mascus ; carries captive Reuben, Gad, and 
the halftribe of Manasseh, 393. 

TiGRANES, king of Armenia, 491. 

TiaRis, river, called Hiddekel, 68. 

TIMBRELS, dance with, engraving, 188. 

TIMNATH, a town of the Philistines, 260. 

TimnatH SERAH, a city in Mount Ephrain, 
given to Joshua in acknowledgment of his 
great services; Joshua’s burial-place, 236. 

Timo us, Mount, 641. 

Troy, one of the seven deacons, 564. 

Tnroray, disciple of Paul; accompanies the 
apostle, 583; is finally left in charge of the 
Church at Ephesus, where he suffers mar- 
tyrdom, 635, 636. 

Tiras, son of Japhet, founder of the Thra- 
cians, 88. 

TirHAKEH, the Ethiopian; ruler in Upper 
Egypt ; assists Hezekiah against Sennach- 
erib, 404. 

TrRzAu, in the tribe of Manassch, a summer 
residence of Jeroboam, 356. 

Titus, sent by Paul to Corinth, thence to 
Macedonia; takes oversight of the churches 
in Crete; his death, 636, 637. 

Titus, a Roman general sent to Judea, 658 ; 
intrusted with an immense army; left to 
prosecute the war in Judea, 668; lays siege 
to Jerusalem, 670; proposes terms of capit- 


ulation, which are declined, 671; prose- | 


cutes the siege with vigor till the city is 
taken and destroyed, 672, 673. 

THEOPOLEMUS, governs Caramania after the 
death of Alexander, 448. 

Tos, land of, to which Jephthah retired, 
256. * 

Tosras, an opponent of Nehemiah in build- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem, 435. 

Tosras, son of Tobit, 416. 

Tost, book of, in Apocrypha, 57; a source 
of information in regard to the captured 
Israelites ; account of Tobit, 415, 416. 

ToGARMAR, son of Gomer, possessed Cappa- 
docia and Galatia, 88. 

Tor, king of Hamah, upon the Orontes; sends 
his son Joram with valuable gifts, “to salute 
and bless King David,” 315. 


Tox, of the tribe of Issachar; governed Is- 
rael twenty-three years, 255. 

Tomss, of the kings, 383, note. 

TRACHONITIS, district of, 507. 

TRACHONITIS. — See Gilead, 129. 

TRAJAN, emperor of Rome, 627. 

TRAPEZIUM, a maritime city on the Euxine 
Sea, 623. 

TREE oF Lirr, 68. 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE, 68. 

TRIPOLIS, in Phenicia, 347, 348, 475. 

TROAS, 583, note. 

TROGYLLIUM, 598, note. 

TRUMPETERS, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, 
282. 

TrYPHON, his intrigues to obtain the Syrian 
crown, 481, 482; attacked and killed by 
Antiochus VIL, 484. 

TuBAL, son of Japheth, founder of the Span- 
iards, 88. 

TuBAL-Carn, son of Lamech, celebrated for 
his strength, and as the discoverer of the 
art of forging and polishing metals, 78. 

TuRKISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE, Al- 
bertus Baboosky’s ; Seaman’s, 50. 

TYcHE, a portion of Syracuse, 610. 

Tycuicus, 613. 

TYNDALE’S BrBxE, bought up and burned by 
the Bishop of London; persecutions of 
those who sold it; Tyndale himself stran- 
gled, 53. : 

TYRANNUS, 592. 

Tyre, advantages of location, 316; extensive 
commerce; Pheenician League, 347, 348; 
prophecies of Ezekiel and Zechariah 
against, 444; siege of, by Alexander,,445, 
446, 

Tyrians refuse to receive the Assyrian yoke, 
398. 


U. 


Uxpuiias, Bishop, his German translation 
of the Bible, 51. 

Ur of the Chaldees, birthplace of Abram; 
dwelling-place of Terah, its idolatry ; Terah 
leaves it with his family and his grandson, 
Lot; now called Urhof, Orfah, or Urfah, 
92 


Urno1, Orran, or Urran, believed by the 
Moslems to be the ancient Uri, 92, note. 

Uriau the Hittite, husband of Bathsheba; 
killed in battle according to a plan of Da- 
vid, 319. 

Urim And THUMMIM,. account of; various 
conjectures, 227; use of, 274. 

UssueEr, Archbishop, opinion of, in regard to 
the birth of Christ, 510, note. 

UTeEnsILs, sacred, described to Moses in the 
Mount, 200. 


Uz, son of Aram, possessed Damascus, 89. 


Uzzau, son of Abinadab, struck dead for put- 
ting forth his hand to stay the ark, 313. 
Uzzi, high-priest, 266. 
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Uzzraun, or AZARIAH, son of Amaziah; suc- 
ceeds to the kingdom of Judah after an in- 
terregnum of eleven years ; builds towers and 
digs wells in the desert ; strengthens Jeru- 
salem, 389; smitten with leprosy for assum- 
ing the office of high-priest ; dies 757 B.c., 
391. ‘ 


V. 


VARIOUS READINGS OF THE BIBLE, ex- 
plained ; number of; most in the New Tes- 
tament, 38. 

VasuTl, queen of Artaxerxes; deposed for 
disobeying the king’s order, 432. 

Verts, bridal; Eastern customs in regard to; 
Tertullian’s testimony, 114; worn, though 
not exclusively, by harlots, 140. 

VersEs, division of the Bible into. 

VERSIONS, ancient, 42; Greek, 45; Syriac; 
Vulgate, 48; modern foreign, Arabic, 50 ; 
Armeno-Turkish, 50; English, 52. 

VESPASIAN sent from Rome to assume com- 
mand of the Roman army; his son Titus 
commands two legions, 658; arrives with 
an army at Antioch; proceeds to Ptole- 
mais, where Titus joins him; orders an ex- 
pedition into Galilee, ravages the country ; 
besieges Jotapata; the battle obstinate, 659 ; 
cuts off all communication with the city; 
meets with terrible resistance for forty 
days, 661; gains possession of the place; 
the Jews put to the sword; urges the com- 
mander of the Jewish army, Josephus, to 
surrender, 662, 663 ; resolves to lay siege to 
Jerusalem; hears of Nero’s death, and civil 
war in Rome, 665; urged by his officers to 
take the government, 666; sets Josephus 
at liberty; sends a force to Rome to depose 
the usurper, Vitellius, 668; declared em- 
peror, 670. 

Via OSTIENSIS, 620. 

Via Trpurtina, 522. 

VictrrIx, the, a Roman band, 578. 

Vitta Hapriant, 522. 

VITELLIUS possesses himself of the sovereign- 
ty of Rome, 665; defeated by Vespasian’s 
adherents, and put to death, 666-670. 

Votumnivs, a Roman governor, 509. 

VULGATE, the, by St. Jerome, 29 ; the present 
Vulgate, 30. 


W. 


War, method of proclaiming, by sending a 
piece of a slain animal to each tribe, 239, 
1 Sam. xi. 7; used by Saul, 280. 

WATER, mode of carrying, by females ; drawn 
by females, 111; bitter, at Marah, made 
sweet, 190; supplied from the rock at 
Rephidim, 191, 192; supplied from the rock 
again at Kadesh, 217. 

War-CuHariot, ancient Egyptian, 185. 

WEAVING, discovered by Naamah, 52. 
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WeneeE, of gold, stolen by Achan, 232. 

WELLS, 123, note. 

WELLS, customs at, 111; Isaac’s dispute con- 
cerning, at Gerar; Roberts’s account of, 
117, 118; customs concerning, 123. 

Wueat, Egyptian, engraving of, 146. 

Wuitine, Mr., an American missionary, 
visit of to Bethlehem, 523, note. 

WIcKEDNEsS of mankind, 80. 

WIcKLIFFE’s BIBLE, appeared about 1360; 
written, not printed; many persons burnt 
for reading it; specimen, 52, 53. 

WE, first made by Noah; its evil effects 

-upon him, the first drinker, 83. 
Wispom or SoLomon, book of, in the Apoc- 
‘rypha; recommended by the fathers for its 
excellence of style ; authorship, 59. 

Woman, the Hebrew name of, 768. 

Worsuiy, in groves, 106 ; testimony of Taci- 
tus respecting; analogy, Hebrew and Dru- 
idical, 107. 


xX. 

XENOPHON, 440. 

Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Ezra; succeeds 
Darius on the throne; confirms the grants 
of his father to the Jews, 431. 

XERXES, only legitimate son of Artaxerxes, 
and his successor to the throne; slain after 
a reign of forty-five days by a brother, 439. 


Ye 
YAZUR, 477, note. 


Z. 


ZABULON, a city of Galilee, 654. 

ZACCHEUS, the publican, 540. 

ZACHARIAS, a priest, promised a son, to be 
called John; struck dumb for unbelief; his 
tongue loosed, and his praise to God, 522. 

Zavoxk, high-priest, 311, 313; assists in the 
anointing of Solomon, 334; recognized as 
sole high-priest, 335. 

ZARAH, son of Tamar by her father-in-law, 
Judah, 116. 

ZARDAH, pass of, 427. 

ZAGROS, Mount, 426. 

ZEBADIAH, a ruler of the tribe of Judah, 384. 
ZEBAH and ZALMUNNA, leaders of the Midi- 
anites, slain by Gideon’s own hand, 251. 
ZEBEDEE, father of the apostles James and 

John, 575. 

ZEBINAS, reign and death, 487. 

ZEBUL, a principal man of Shechem, 254. 

ZEBULUN, son of Jacob and Leah, 126; Ja- 
cob’s dying address to, 158. 

ZEBULUN, tribe of, census of, in the wilder- 
ness, 207; position of, in the camp, 208 ; 
send men to re-enforce Gideon, 250; send 
ee to assist in inaugurating King David, 

able 

ZECHARIAH, one of the lesser prophets ; book 
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of, 26; tomb of, 328 ; stirs the people to the 
building of the temple, 429. 

ZECHARIAH, son of Jehoiada, high-priest, de- 
nounces judgments upon Joash for idolatry, 
and is stoned, 388, 389. 

ZECHARIAH, guardian and instructor of 
Uzziah, the young king of Judah, 390. 

ZECHARIAH, son and successor of Jeroboam 
II.; comes to the throne of Israel after an 
interregnum of twenty-two cae slain by 
Shallum in the sixth month of his reign, 396. 

ZEDEKIAH, made king of Judah by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 408; renounces his allegiance ; cap- 
tured, and his eyes put out; dies in Babylon, 
409. 

ZuEB, a leader of the Midianites, slain by the 
Ephraimites, 252. 

_ ZELOPHEHAD, a descendant of Manasseh, 225. 

ZeMARIM, Mount, where Abijah and Jero- 
boam meet in battle, 364. 

ZEPHANIAH, one of the lesser prophets ; book 
of, 26; his prophecy concerning Nineveh 
confirmed by modern discoveries, 89. 

ZEPHATHAG, valley of, 367. 

ZeuRAu, the Cushite; invades Asa, king of 
Judah, 366. 

ZERAHIAH, high-priest, 266. 

ZERUBRABEL, grandson of Jehoiakim, 422; 
the leader of the Jews out of captivity to 
Palestine; appointed governor of Judea, 
427. : : 

' ZERUIAH, mother of Joab and Abishai, 290; 
sister of David, 326. 

Z1BA, the faithless steward of Mephibosheth, 
325. 
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Zion, 506. 


ZIkLAG, a town of the Philistines, given to 
David by the king of Gath; taken and 
burnt by the Philistines, Amalekites, and 
other tribes, 301; return of David to, 304. 

ZILLAH, wife of Lamech, 78. 

ZiLPAH, maid of Leah, given to wife to 
Jacob, 124. 

ZimRI, a chief of the tribe of Simeon, killed 
for lewdness by Phineas, 223. 

ZiMRI, a general of Elah, king of Israel; 
assassinates Elah, and extirpates the family 
of Baasha; attacked by his rival, Omri, 
and perishes in the flames of his harem, 
359. . 

Zion, Mount, part of the city of Jerusalem, 
taken from the Jebusites by the tribes of 
Simeon and Judah, but’ soon lost again till 
the time of David, 238; taken by David, 
311. 

Zien, wilderness of, where David took refuge 
from Saul; Jonathan meets him here, 296. 

Zrppor, father of Balak, 222. 

ZiPPORAH, wife of Moses, 165; circumcises 
her youngest son, 168; joins Moses in the 
wilderness, 193. ie 

ZoaR, called also Bela, the city to which Lot 
escaped, 102. 

ZoBAH, a country toward the Euphrates, 
315. 

ZOROASTER, his doctrines and important re- 
forms traced to his intercourse with Jewish 
captives, 413. : 

Zumt, interpretation of a passage of Tacitus, 
522. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


Experienced Agents (male or female), School Teachers, Sabbath School Teachers, 
Young Men from the country, and Retired Clergymen, are wanted to act as Agents, in 
introducing into each Township and County in the United States and Canada, the most 
popular and best selling book now before the public, viz : 


“ME YOUNG PHOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE HISTORY,” 


Embellished with numerous costly steel and other engravings. A very popular work, 
which is meeting with great success. (See opposite page.) Also, 


“The Illustrated History of the Holy Bible,” 


. by Dr. John Kitto, F.S.A., edited by Rev. Alvan Bond, D.D., of Norwich, Conn., 
assisted in Geology by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, late of Amherst College, which is sold 
only by subscription. About 200,000 persons have already ordered this book, and its 
sale is undiminished. (See advertisement. ) 

All books remaining unsold may be returned at prices originally charged, if in good 
condition ; provided they are returned within three months from the time of shipment. 

| Any of my Agents, or a Subscriber to any of my Publications, or any Post Master, 
School Teacher, or Clergyman, who is instrumental in procuring for me a Successful 
Agent, AND WHO SENDS ME A LerrTer or INTRODUCTION TO THE PARTIES WISHING THE 
Agency, will be entitled to receive for his trouble the sum of Ten Doxtaxs, and the 
same will be paid on application, if the Agent has succeeded in selling one hundred 
copies. In this way, a Clergyman Agent, or other person, can, with little trouble to 
himself, assist his friends to useful and lucrative employment, aid in the circulation of a 
valuable book, and add One Hundred Dollars per annum to his own income. 

Ten Goop Acznrs can be found in almost any community for a book of the high 
character of the “Young People’s Bible History,”’ or ‘‘Kitto’s History of the Bible.” 
School Teachers, Sabbath School Teachers and Young Men from the country, a almost 
sure to succeed. 

Persons wishing appointments as Agents, or to obtain further information on the 
subject, will apply immediately (naming territory), at the Office of the Subscriber, or 
address, by mail, 


HENRY BILL, 
Norwich, Conn. 
PUBLISHER. 


\ 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
Illustrated Bible History; 


®xsxine 


A Simple and Attractive Account of the Great Events mentioned in the 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS, 
CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 


AND OF THE 


Remarkable Women and Children mentioned in the Sacred Volume; 


EACH SECTION CLOSING WITH APPROPRIATE MORAL REFLECTIONS, 


ALSO, AN APPENDIX, 
CONTAINING INSTRUCTIVE TABLES AND OTHER VALUABLE MATTER, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR, 


SW «§ Ala VAS 3OIND;, WD: ID: 


_Late Pastor of the Second Congregational Church, in Norwich, Conn. 


Illustrated by numerous elegant Steel Engravings by the most Eminent Artists, 


ACCOMPANIED BY AN ACCURATE 


MAP OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE BIBLE. 


This is a book that every Christian parent will desire to.place in the hands of his children, In 
its style it happily unites that natural simplicity that will engage the attention of the youngest 
readers, and that fullness of thought which will command the interest of the older... Instead of the 
cheap cuts that abound in many books, this work is richly and beautifully illustrated with the finest 
steel engravings by the very best artistic skill of the country. The Publisher has spared no labor or 
expense to make this work both valuable and in the highest degree attractive. A Prospectus Book 
for taking orders is now ready, which shows in a condensed and convenient form the various attrac- 
tions and merits of the work. I would, however, recommend to Agents to take a sample copy of 
the book with the Prospectus, as it cannot fail to interest all who may see it. 

This work will contain about six hundred octavo pages, in double columns, ‘printed from new 
electrotype plates, on superfine white paper, embellished and illustrated with the finest and most 
costly steel and other engravings that can be executed in this country, together with a map of all 
the countries of the Bible. 


For an Agency, apply immediately to the Publisher, 


Zt IN: he Ye BT Dy, 


Norwich, Conn. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 


OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE: 


BEING A CONNECTED ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE EVENTS AND DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS CONTAINED 
IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, AND IN JEWISH HISTORY DURING THE FOUR HUNDRED YEARS 
INTERVENING BETWEEN THE TIME OF MALACHI AND THE BIRTH OF CHRIST; INCLUDING ALSO THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES: THE WHOLE EMBRACING A PERIOD OF FOUR THOUSAND 
YEARS, WITH NOTES CRITICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. 


BY JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LONDON PICTORIAL BIBLE,” ‘‘CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE,” ETC., ETC. 


EDITED BY 


ALVAN BOND, D.D., 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT BANGOR, ME., AND 
FOR MANY YEARS PASTOR OF ‘THE SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN NORWICH, CONN. 


ASSISTED IN GEOLOGY BY PROF. C. H. HITCHCOCK, 


LATE OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Embellished and Illustrated by about Three Hundred Engravings from designs by Dor& and other celebrated 
artists; with accurate copies from the Nineveh Marbles, from Ancient Egyptian Paintings, and 
from articles now in the British Museum; together with Maps of the Countries of 
the Bible, and a Portrait of the Author engraved on steel. 


The present edition has been carefully revised by the editor, and contains the latest discoveries of mod- 
ern travellers in the Holy Land, and the results of the researches of the most eminent biblical scholars. It igs 
enriched by a learned and very valuable contribution by the distinguished geologist, Prof, C. H. Hircucock, 
late of Amherst College, on the relation of geology to the Mosaic record. 

It is printed on new and large type, in double columns, and is illustrated by about three hundred en- 

ravings, being accurate copies from the Nineveh Marbles, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, and from articles 
i the British Museum, The whole is a most valuable storehouse of information for the Bible reader, and 
for the Sabbath-school teacher and scholar, 

The publisher is confident that this work will be regarded by intelligent readers, and especially by the lovers 
of sacred literature, as one of great interest and value. It presents in a clear and beautiful style a contin- 
uous history of the events embraced in the sacred record; describing the manners, customs, and religions 
that prevailed in the different periods; narrating the numerous conflicts that marked the progress and decline 
of nations; and furnishing biographical sketches of the individuals whose names are inscribed on the rolls of 
virtue and fame. This volume comprises an amount of varied and useful information that cost the author 
much labor and research, and which could be obtained from the original sources only at great expense. It is 
confidently commended as a book for the family circle, and especially for those engaged in the work of 
Sabbath-school and Christian instruction. 

The name of the Rev. ALVAN Bonp, D.D., by whom the work is edited, and who is well known as an 
accurate and accomplished Christian scholar, is a sufficient guaranty that it is one of real interest and merit. 

This work is approved and commended by all denominations of Christians. The success of agents who 
have commenced to canvass for it has exceeded the publisher’s most sanguine expectations; and experienced 
agents say they never knew a book to sell so well. Some of the agents are selling from twenty to forty 
copies in aday. Over one thousand copies have been sold in Norwich, Conn., where the editor resides. This 
Boy success of agents has so encouraged the publisher, that he has issued, on the finest paper, over 

600,000 worth of this work, to be immediately followed by other editions. : 

This great work we design to place beside the Bible in every family in the land. 

For an agency for this book, application should be made immediately, as the territory is being rapidly 
engaged, For further information, apply to the publisher, naming territory preferred. 


HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn., 
Publisher. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


KITTO'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


From Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. 


Any book in explanation of the Bible, from the 
learned Dr. Kitto, must be valuable. The Rev. 
Dr. Bond, I cannot doubt, will add to the value 
of Kitto’s “ History of the Bible,” in the proposed 
American edition. LEONARD BACON. 

New daven. 


From Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Iso much approve of this “ Illustrated History 
of the Holy Bible,” that I wish it might be laid 
beside the Blessed Book of which it treats, in 
thousands of dwellings. 

; THEO. L. CUYLER, 
Pastor Lafayette Avenue Church. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


From Rev. Benjamin Adams. 


I have examined “The Illustrated History of 
the Bible ” with great pleasure. In my opinion 
it is a book well qualified to do good, especially 
among the young and those who have not time 
for more careful and lengthy study of the great 
works on the Bible. Yours, 

BENJAMIN ADAMS, 
Pastor of Fleet Street M. E. Church. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


From Rev. BR. S. Storrs, D.D. 
“ The Illustrated History of the Bible,” by Dr. 


Kitto, edited by Dr. Bond, contains a great | 


amount of valuable matter in a small compass, and 

will be found, by those who study it, very helpful 

to a clear and large understanding of the scriptu- 

ral narrative. R. 8S. STORRS, Jun. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


From Rev. G. H. Gould. 


No modern writer has contributed more largely 
to enrich the biblical literature of our time, or 
to clothe with a fresh and living interest the main 
personages and incidents in Old Testament his- 
tory, than John Kitto. The present volume — 
“ History of the Bible” — bears all the marks of 
his wide learning, patient and accurate scholar- 
ship, fervent piety, and graceful and popular style. 
The book is amply and finely illustrated, and 
edited by a competent American scholar, Rev. 
Alvan Bond, D.D., of Norwich. It deserves a 
wide circulation among all who love and prize the 
the Bible. G. H. GOULD, 

Pastor 1st Cong. Church, Hartford, Conn. 


From Rev. Joe] Hawes, D.D. 


An admirable family and Sabbath-school book, 
and a fit companion for a minister’s study. 
Deeply interesting and instructive in the subject 
of which it treats, and abounding in striking pie- 
torial illustrations, it should be in every house- 
hold, to assist parents in the study of the Bible, 
and also to teach the knowledge of it to their 
children. _Sabbath-school teachers will find it an 
excellent help in preparing themselves to meet 
their classes in the most interesting and instructive 
manner; and all who desire to enrich their minds 
and hearts with the treasures of God’s Word will 
find this volume of inestimable value to them. 

Hartford. J. HAWES: 


From Rev. H. M. Storrs, D.D. 

With so much of eonsiderate commendation 
from the highest sources spread before the eye, 
upon the fly-leaves of this volume, it hardly 
seems desirable that I should add any thing, and 
yet I am gratified in being permitted to encourage 
the circulation of a work containing so much of 
the best, in so small compass. Dr. Kitto’s 
writings throughout are an endless pleasure and 
profit. Here he has brought together in biblical 
service the richest gains of his studious life. 

H. M. STORRS. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


From Rev. John P. Gulliver, D.D, 

Kitto’s “Illustrated History of the Bible” 
appears to be a narration of the facts recorded 
in the Scriptures, with the addition of a brief his- 
tory of events down to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, written in a simple and attractive style, and 
free from the minuteness of detail which often 
renders more recondite works unfit for popular 
use. It seems specially adapted to the wants of 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes. The names 
of the author and editor furnish an ample guar- 
anty of the trustworthiness of the work. 

JOHN P. GULLIVER, » 
Pastor of New-England Church, Chicago. | 


From Rev. D. N. Thrall, 

Dr. Kitto being widely known as a learned 
and judicious historian of the Scriptures, I can 
safely recommend his work upon the Bible to my 
people as a yaluable aid in their studies of the 
sacred Word. GEORGE E THRALL, 

Rector of the Church of the Messiah. 
Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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From Rev. §. D. Phelps, D.D. 


From what I know of the writings of Dr. Kitto, 
and from the specimens of “The History of the 
Bible” which I have seen, I am sure it will be a 
work of great interest and value. The editorial 
labors of the Rey. Dr. Bond, together with its 
many excellent and life-like illustrations, cannot 
fail to largely increase the interest and value of 
the work. I cheerfully commend it. 

New Haven, S. D. PHELPS. 


From Prof, Pond, and others, of Bangor, Me, 


The service which Dr. Kitto rendered to the 
world by his various writings explanatory and 
illustrative of the Scriptures, it is difficult to over- 
estimate. ‘There can be no risk in saying that 
his ‘Illustrated History of the Bible” must be 
superior to any thing else of the kind within the 
same compass; and the name of the American 
editor is a sufficient guaranty that the work will not 


suffer in passing through his hands. The book 
will be a treasure in any family. 
ENOCH POND, 
GEO. SHEPARD, } Professors 
D. F. TALCOTT,) Theo. Sem. 


J. R. HERRICK, 

Rev. A. K. P. SMALL, Rey. J. B. GOULD, 
Rev. G. W. FIELD, Rev. D. GOODWIN, Rev. 
§. L. B. CHASE, Rey. S. P. FAY, Rev. A. 
BATTLES, Rev. B. A. CHASE. 


The very high rank which John Kitto holds as 
a biblical student justifies in most heartily rec- 
ommending his “History of the Bible,” as a 
work of complete reliability, and of popular 
interest. 
C. C. EVERETT, 
Pastor Unitarian Church. 


From Rev. Robert Allyn, D.D., of Illinois. 


I have examined \with considerable attention 
an “Illustrated History of the Holy Bible,” by 
Dr. Kitto of England, published by Henry Bill of 
Norwich, Conn. It isa work of great research, 
fully equal to any other work by the same dis- 
tinguished author, whose life has been devoted to 
the study and illustration of learning and litera- 
ture. he work contains an historic and literary 
introduction, a connected account of the events 
recorded in the Bible, a narrative of the events 
oceurring between the writing of the Old Test- 
ament and the New, and a life of Christ and his 
apostles. All these things are not only useful, 
but absolutely necessary for the information of 
ministers and Sunday-School officers and teachers. 
Indeed every intelligent Christian, or reader of 
the Bible, ought to possess a copy of this book, to 
be kepton the shelf with the word of God. The 
work has been carefully edited and revised by 
Dr. Alvan Bond of Norwich, Conn., whose accur- 
ate scholarship and extensive learning add a new 
value to the book. I can very cordially and con- 
scientiously commend this History of the Bible to 
all who desire to know more of the oldest and 
best, and most original of all books. 

ROBERT ALLYN, 
President McKendree College. 
McKendree College, Lebanon, St. Clair Co., Ill. 


From Rev. Edgar F. Olark of Norwich. 


Kitto, the author, is the best recommendation, 
and the only one needed. It cannot fail to add a 
charm to the Sacred Oracles, and fit it eminently 
for home reading. As far as it is known, the 
work has had and is having an extensive sale, far 
exceeding the most sanguine expectations of the 


publisher. 
EDGAR F. CLARK, 
‘ Pastor M. E. Church, Norwich, Conn. 


From Rev. Noah Porter, D.D, and others. 


Kitto is one of the best writers of our age on 
the Scriptures. I haye no doubt that his “ Il- 
lustrated History of the Bible” is an excellent 
book, and particularly desirable for Sabbath-school 


scholars or teachers. NOAH PORTER. 


I cordially subscribe to what has been written 
above. The book is one of great value for family 
reading and study of the Holy Scriptures. 

L. L. PAINE. 


From what I know of Kitto’s works, I full 
believe this will be a very valuable book. 
especially recommend it to Sabbath-school teach- 


od E. S. HART. 


I consider Kitto’s ‘‘ Illustrated History of the 
Bible ” a work that will be of permanent interest 
to all who love to study the Bible. 

SAMUEL S. COWLES. 


From Rev. D. N. Moore. 


Dr.Kitto’s “History of the Bible” is an excellent 
work, well stored with useful information on the 
best of all subjects, and must prove a yaluable aid 
to a proper understanding of the divine word. 
It will be found especially helpful in elucidating 
the historic portions of the Bible, and will well 


repay a careful perusal. D. MOORE 


Pastor Washington Ave. Baptist Church. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : 


From Rey. Edw Strong, D.D. 


“The History of the Bible,” by so eminent a 
scholar as Dr. John Kitto, needs no recommen- 
dation. If it did, the fact that Rev. Dr. Bond 
has edited the American edition, offered to the 
public by Henry Bill of Norwich, Conn., should 
commend it to the entire confidence of Christian 
citizens. The work cannot be read, I think, with- 
out great interest and great profit. 

EDW. STRONG, 
Pastor So. Cong. Church. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


From Rev. M. Emory Wright. . 


“The Illustrated History of the Holy Bible ” 
has already been of great service to me in my 
studies of the Holy Scriptures. It presents the 
narrative portion of the divine word in a simpk 
and easy, yet highly fascinating style, besides in- 
terweaving many historical facts and explanations, 
which throw great light upon the meaning of the 


sacred text. 
M. EMORY WRIGHT, 
Pastor 1st Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Newburyport, Mass, 
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From Rev. Samuel Wolcott, D.D. 


In the author of this work, Dr. Kitto, who has 
devoted his life to biblical investigation and ex- 
position, and in Dr. Bond, who is widely known 
as an able, sound, and judicious divine, we have 
every security that in its execution it is all that it 
claims to be. Iam certain that no one can read 
through this connected and illustrated “ History 
of the Bible,” carefully compiled, without finding 
that he has enlarged his knowledge of the con- 
tents of the sacred volume, and is enabled to 
bring to the perusal of detached sections of it a 
clearer insight and intelligence. 

: SAMUEL WOLCOTT. 

Cleveland. 


From Rev. N. C. Cooley, D.D. 


The works of Dr. Kitto are justly held in high 
repute, and I have the fullest confidence that his 
Bible History will be a valuable addition to any 
library that may be in want of such a work. 

N. C. COOLEY, D.D., 

Associate Minister of Trinity Episcopal Ch., 

Cleveland. 


From Rev. Edward Goodrich. 


I regard Dr. Kitto’s “History of the Bible” 
as a most instructive and interesting work for the 
general reader. Its author has attained eminence 
as a Bible scholar, and has long been a popular 
writer, upon subjects connected with the sacred 


volume. 
EDWARD GOODRICH, 
‘ Pastor of St. James Church. 
Glastenbury, Conn. 


From Rev, W. H. Goodrich, D.D. 


From my knowledge both of Dr. Kitto and of 
Dr. Bond, I can add my cordial concurrence 
with the above recommendation (Dr. Wolcott’s). 

W. H. GOODRICH, D.D., 
Pastor of 1st Presbyterian Church. 


From Rev. Joseph Crehore. 


I cordially recommend the “ Bible History,” by 
Dr. Kitto, to all who are interested in the study 
of the Bible. It is one of the most valuable aids 
to the Christian student, an interesting work for 
the family, and especially serviceable to the Sab- 


bath-school teacher. 
JOSEPH CREHORE, 
Pastor Universalist Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


From Rev. Henry L. Jones. 


The narrative is concise, clear, and attractive, as 
well as faithful. Here and in the notes we have, 
in simple language, the result of the latest and 


ripest scholarship. A copious index makes it an’ 


excellent book of reference for the biblical student 
connected with the Sabbath school. 
HENRY L. JONES, 
Rector Christ Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


From Rev. B. P. Johnson. 


From my examination of this work I judge it 
to be a very valuable one. I wish it might be 
possessed by every Bible reader. 


B. P. JOHNSON, Lal Hie tr a 


From Rev. W. B, Sprague, D.D. 


T have long been impressed with the idea that 
there is no department of religious knowledge in 
which the mass of Christians are so deficient as 
the knowledge of the Old Testament; and I can- 
not recall a work which seems to me so admirab] 
fitted to supply this deficiency as “ Kitto’s Illus- 
trated History of the Bible.” 

Not only are the facts all presented continu- 
ously and in their legitimate connection, but light 
is often shed upon difficult passages, and lessons 
of the highest wisdom are made palpable which 
would otherwise have been overlooked. 

All Sabbath-school teachers will find it a most 
important auxiliary in their work; and even 
those who are in some degree familiar with bibli- 
cal history, will not read this volume without 
feeling that they have reason to bless the provi- 
dence that has thrown it in their way. It should 
make part of every Sunday-school library, and 
of every private religious library also, wherever it 


is practicable. 
W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D., 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church. 
Albany, N.Y. 


From Rev. R. W. Clark, D.D, 


I cordially recommend Kitto’s Illustrated His- 
tory of the Bible to teachers in the Sabbath 
school, to parents, and to all who desire to ob- 
tain an accurate and practical knowledge of the 


Sacred Scriptures. 
R. W. CLARK, D.D., 
Pastor North Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y. 


From Rev. C. D. W. Bridgeman. 


I unite most heartily with these brethren in 
commending Dr. Kitto’s History of the Bible to 
the favorable consideration of the Christians of 


Albany. 
Cc. D. W. BRIDGEMAN, 
Pastor North Pearl Street Baptist Church. 


From Rev. John B, Falkner. 


I have examined Dr. Kitto’s History of the Bi- 
ble, edited by Rev. A. Bond. D.D., and find it a 
most valuable work. It is a very desirable book 
both for the critical student and for the general 
reader. 

Dr. Kitto is so well known as an exact and 
profound scholar, an earnest Christian, and an in- 
teresting writer, that any work coming from his 
pen ought to be, and I doubt not will be, warmly 
welcomed by all classes who take the least interest 


in biblical studies. 
JOHN B. FALKNER, 
Rector Christ Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


From Rev. A. H. Washburn, D.D. 


The works of Kitto are so well and so favorably 
known to scholars that they require no recom- 
mendation. But to any who may not have met 
with them, it gives me pleasure to say that any 
thing coming from his pen cannot be otherwise 


than valuable 
A. H. WASHBURN, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Parish (Episcopal). 


From Rev. §. Graves, D.D., Norwich, Conn. 


J have examined the “ Illustrated History of the 
Holy Bible,” and find it an interesting and valua- 
ble book, worthy of the candor and piety of its 
distinguished author — Dr. Kitto. It is a volume 
of great value to all Bible students, and should 
be in the hands of every Sunday-school and Bi- 
ble-class teacher. The editor and publisher of 
the American edition have shown excellent judg- 
ment and taste in their part of the work. 

S. GRAVES, 
Pastor of the Central Baptist Church. 
Norwich, Conn. 


From Rev. S. G. Buckingham, D.D. 


The ability of Dr. Kitto in this department of 
scholarship, and the value of his writings, are well 
known to all biblical students. And such a 
work as this would be sure to interest and profit 
any family. Its numerous and nice illustrations 
add to its worth. I cheerfully commend it as an 
interesting and useful work to this community. 

S. G. BUCKINGHAM, 
Pastor South Cong. Church. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Fron Rev. G. H. Ludlow, D.D. 


The name of Kitto, as the author of a work, 
well nigh renders it unnecessary for the publisher 
to annex certificates of its value. This beautiful 
edition of the ‘Illustrated Bible History,” with 
its numerous and excellent plates and notes, can- 
not fail to have an extensive sale, as it meets the 
wants of all who are desirous to ascertain the 
meaning of the “Lively Oracles of God.” 

H. G. LUDLOW, D.D. 


From Rev. Edward W. Bently. 


Few men have done more than Dr. Kitto to ad- 
vance a knowledge of the Bible. I can therefore 
most cordially reeommend the present work. I 
know Dr. Bond, and know that he is abundantly 
qualified to do his part well. 

EDWARD W. BENTLY, 
Pastor R. P. D. Church. 


From Rev. James Green. 


Having examined the Bible History of Dr. 
Kitto, I find it not only interesting, but well cal- 
culated to benefit the general reader. 

JAMES GREEN, 
Presiding Elder Dist. M. E. Ch. Cleveland. 


From Rev. J. H Means. 


From my knowledge of Dr. Kitto’s writings on 
biblical subjects, and from the standing of Dr. 
Bond, the editor of the present work, I have no 
doubt it will be found a reliable and instructive 
guide to the contents of the Scriptures. 

J. H. MEANS. 

Dorchester. 


From Rev, A. N. Littlejohn, D.D. 


Dr. Kitto’s History of the Bible is a valuable 
compend, and may be read with profit by all 
who desire to be improved upon the great subjects 
of which it treats. 

A. N. LITTLEJOHN, D.D. 
Rector Holy Trinity Church. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


From Rey. W. W. Everts, D.D. : 


The history of a book, as of a man, rises in _ 


importance with its greatness. As the Bible has 
achieved more for the world than all other books, 
its history is more important than that of univer- 
sal literature. Kitto’s work has been prepared 
with such accuracy and fidelity, as to be a proper 
companion of the Bible in the public or private 


library. 
W. W. EVERTS, D D., 
Pastor of 1st Baptist Church. 
Chicago. ” 


From Rev, E. J. Goodspeed. 


The interest of the Bible narratives is really 
diminished by its being broken up into chapters 
and verses. Dr. Kitto, one of the ripest scholars 
of Europe, has given us here a continuous, har- 
monized history of events recorded in the Bible, 
and thus contributed to the clearer understanding 
and the mere thorough appreciation of God’s 
dealings with mankind. I cheerfully commend 


the work. 
E. J. GOODSPEED, 
Pastor of 2d Baptist Church, Chicago. 


From Prof David Swing. 


I do not believe that any one could have con- 
ceived of or produced a work in this field of 
thought and labor that would surpass this one of 
Dr. Kitto, in its promise as to interest and use- 
fulness. It makes the disjointed facts of sacred 
history into quite a complete story, and thus ena- 
bles the memory to hold the truth, and the heart 
to love its study. 

DAVID SWING, 
Pastor of Westminster Church, Chicago. 


From Rev. Robert Laird Collier. 


From the examination I have been able to give 
“Dr. Kitto’s History of the Bible,” Iam free to 
give it my hearty commendation. The Bible and 
all its literature centre so fully in the great pur- 
pose of God to save the world through Jesus 
Christ, that I hear with gratification of the publi- 
cation of a work by so eminent an author as Dr, 
Kitto, which puts in so brief a space matter of 
such eternal importance. 

ROBT. LAIRD COLLIER, 
Pastor of Church of Messiah, Chicago. 


From Rev. C. Holliday, D.D. 


The high reputation of Dr. Kitto as a biblical 
scholar, his familiarity with the entire range of 
sacred literature, and the acknowledged learning 
and ability of Rev. Dr. Bond, the editor, furnish 
a satisfactory guaranty of this work. 

F. C. HOLLIDAY, D.D., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


From Rev. Alfred E. Ives, 


The works of John Kitto, D.D., have obtained 
a wide celebrity, and I take pleasure in commend- 
ing his Illustrated History of the Bible to all who 
prize the Holy Bible. 
ALFRED E., IVES, 


: Pastor Cong. Church. 
Castine. 
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From Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley, and others, 


_ To the members of the Brooklyn Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and others : — 

Dr. Kitto’s Illustrated History of the Bible, 
edited by Dr. Bond, is unquestionably a work of 
value, well worthy of perusal and study by every 
one interested in the Scriptures. For teachers of 
Bible classes and Sabbath schools it is of great 
service. _ 

C. H. A. BULKLEY, 

Chaplain and Actuary of the Brooklyn Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Brooklyn. 


From Rev. J. B. Cleveland. 


The History of the Bible, by Dr. Kitto, a book 
“of uncommon merit, instructive and exceedingly 
interesting, and which ought to be possessed by 
every family in the land, is now being circulated 
in this region. It is an invaluable Bible illumi- 
nator, and richly deserves the liberal patronage it 
is receiving. Its history of events during the 
400 years intervening between the Old Testament 
dispensation and the New, is of very great value, 
and ought to be read by all persons professing to 


respect the Bible. 
W C. CLEVELAND, 
Pastor Cong. Church. 
New Hartford, Conn. 


From Elder 0. A. Burgess, 


Dr. Kitto, one of the most eminent of biblical 
scholars, both thorough and comprehensive in his 
literary researches, author of various valuable 
and standard religious works, will doubtless con- 
nect in his Illustrated History of the Bible, both 
history and commentary, in such a manner as 
to render it, under the labors of the editor, Rev. 
Dr. Bond, one of the most convenient, instructive, 
and useful books of the day. 

O. A. BURGESS, 
Of Christian Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


From Rev. W. C. Richards. 


The examination I have been able to make of 
Kitto’s “Illustrated History of the Bible” has 
satisfied me of the great excellence and worth of 
the book. ‘The work is clear and simple in its 
plan, graphic and attractive in its style, copious 
and trustworthy in its information, and imbued 
with a spirit of catholic and active piety. I take 
pleasure in commending it to all classes of read- 
ers who prize and desire to know the word of 


God. 
i W. C. RICHARDS, 
Pastor Baptist Church, Pittsfield. 


From Rev, Thomas M. Eddy, D.D. 


Dr. Kitto needs no commendation from 'me or 
any one else — his reputation is world-wide. ‘The 
yolume here presented is one of value to the pro- 
fessional biblical student, while to the general 
reader whose library is not stocked with works on 
interpretation, it is invaluable. I give it my 


hearty commendation. 
THOMAS M. EDDY, D.D. 


-From Rev, Henry I. Van Dyke. 


Dr. Kitto is universally recognized as a writer 
of profound learning, and sincere piety. Few 
men have succeeded as he has, in putting the re- 
sults of bibiical criticism into an attractive and 
simple form. His “Illustrated History of the 
Bible” is an excellent work, well suited to make 
the Word of God more intelligible to readers of all 
ages and capacities. It will be a valuable addi- 
tion to the household treasures of any Christian 


family. 
HENRY I. VAN DYKE, 
Pastor of 1st Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


From Rev. Samuel A. Clark. 


Ihave no doubt the History of the Bible by 
Kitto, will prove a valuable edition to the library 
of every one who may subscribe for it, and I 
should be glad to see it extensively circulated. 

SAMUEL A. CLARK, 

Pastor St. John’s Church, Elizabeth City, N.J- 


From Rev. A. M, Wylie. 

I am in possession of Dr. Kitto’s Daily Bible 
Readings, and consider them to be among the 
most valuable productions in my library ; and from 
the well-known character of the distinguished 
author, we feel safe in assuring any one who may 
purchase a work from the same pen. 

A. M. WYLIE, 
Rector of Ascension Church 
Fall River, Mass, 


From Rev, John Duncan, D.D, 


Dr. Kitto’s History of the Bible is a work of 
great value —every student of the sacred volume 
will here find an inestimable mass of information 
and illustration. I know of no similar work that 
contains so many excellences. 

JOHN DUNCAN, D.D., 
Pastor 2d Baptist Church. 
Fall River, Mass. 


From Rev. H. Bross, D.D. 


I take great pleasure in recommending this 
work to the families of the parish, and I should 
be glad if it-could find its place in every house- 


hold. 
H. BROSS, 
Millburn, Il. 


From Rev. N. Hyde. 


The world-wide reputation of Dr. Kitto, and the 
scholarship of the editor, Rev. Alvan Bond, D.D., 
are, in my judgment, an entirely satisfactory guar- 
anty for the value of this book 

N. A. HYDE, 

Pastor of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


From Rev. Charles W. Buck. 


As a compendious arrangement of the Bible 
narratives, I should think: that Kitto’s History 
would be of great use to the biblical student. 

CHAS. W. BUCK, 
Pastor Unitarian Church. 


Editor North-western Christian panera Eg River, Mass. 


From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin. 


Kitto’s Illustrated History of the Bible is a work 
that, even upon the most superficial examination, 
strongly impresses its merits upon the mind of 
any person who is at all interested in the sacred 
writings. The plan of the work is in itself a rec- 
ommendation. The narrative is enriched by 
critical and explanatory notes, carefully selected 
from the results of long years of severe and intel- 
ligent labor. These notes are necessarily brief, 
but they happily meet the wants of the general 
reader, who cannot find the time to wander 
through a wilderness of commentaries, and indeed 
in many cases sufficient for the more critical stu- 
dent. For the preparation of this part of the 
work the eminent author was peculiarly well 
qualified. He brought to the illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures a living knowledge of Eastern 
manners, traditions, geography, and natural his- 
tory, acquired during three years of travel in the 
Holy Land and adjacent countries. To the knowl- 
edge acquired during these original researches, was 
added the fruit of a quarter of a century spent in the 
most careful study. It is said of him that he was 
in the habit of going several miles to the British 
Museum, in the reading room of which he spent 
six hours a day consulting rare and expensive 
books; and usually when laboring in his own 
study he devoted sixteen hours a day to the pre- 
paration of his publications. As the result of such 
research, such experience, and such labors, the 
contributions made by Dr. Kitto to biblical 
literature has been of the greatest value — the 
crown of all being the History of the Bible now 
under consideration. 

The publisher, Henry Bill, of this city, was for- 
tunate in being able to secure for the preparation 
of this edition the services of Rey. Alvan Bond, 
D.D., who brought to his editorship a ripe and 
accurate scholarship, and an enthusiasm for the 
work, which have not only given the present 
volume an increased value to the general reader, 
but have made it a rare monument to his own 
Christian culture. 


From Rev. E. E. Cummings. 


I have examined with some care Kitto’s “ His- 
tory of the Bible, Illustrated,” and have formed a 
high opinion of it, as a help in giving a knowledge 
in Holy Scripture. The embodied history can- 
not fail to awaken a deeper interest in the facts 
contained in the Bible, while the notes throw ad- 
ditional light on the sacred text, and the illustra- 
tions give the needed information in regard to the 
customs and habits of the times in which the 
Bible was written. I most cheerfully bespeak 
for the work a wide circulation. 

EK, E. CUMMINGS, 
Pastor Pleasant St. Baptist Church. 
Concord, N.H. 


From Rev. A. F. V. Bartlett. 


I cordially concur in the numerous testimonies 
to the value of the “Illustrated History of the 
Holy Bible” by Dr. Kitto, and I trust that it may 


be widely received among the people of the South 


Church, 
A. F. V. BARTLETT, 


Pastor South Cong. Church. 
Concord, N.H. 


From the Norwich (Conn.) Aurora, 
Kirro’s IrtustraTtep HIsToRY OF 


Bisre.—It is but a few months since it was — 
t 


announced, that a new American edition of this 
celebrated work was in the course of preparation, 
by Rev. Dr. Bond, of this city, and was to be in- 
troduced to the public by our townsman, Hon. 
Henry Bill. Yet the orders for it have already 
reached the large number of more than fifty thou- 
sand, and the demand is still unabated. It is em- 
phatically, and in the best sense of the term, a 
popular book. It will make every family where 
it is read, wiser and better. It interferes with 
the sectarian prejudices of no man; for it is not a 
commentary on doctrinal-points, but a plain, clear, 
and connected narrative from the point where the 
Bible commences down to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, A. D. 38. Any one, nota 
professional biblical scholar, will acquire a far 
more distinct view of sacred history by reading 
this book than he will by reading the Bible itself, 
for the narrative is connected, and divested of all 
irrelevant matter. If we take any single character 
in the Bible — David as a striking example — we 
shall find all the events of his life grouped and 
connected with the vividness of a picture. .And 
the manners and customs of the people at each 
epoch, their laws and religious observances, their 
great public works, and the political relations of 
States, are minutely described and illustrated, not 
only according to the Bible narrative, but by all 
the lights that modern research and investigation 
can throw upon them. The work cannot be too 
strongly recommended to all who would become 
familiar with Bible history, for their own improve- 
ment, or for the purpose of communicating the 
same to others. 


From Rev. J. E. Adams. 


I value any thing from the pen of Dr. Kitto. 
His Cyclopzdia of Biblical Literature, Daily Bible 
Illustrations, pictorial Sunday books, &c., are rich 
sources of information on all Bible matters. I 
refer to them with almost entire confidence that 
his conclusions are safe. This prepares me to 
recommend his History of the Bible, edited by 
Dr. Bond. It must be valuable to any Bible 


student, and especially to the Sabbath-school . 


teachers. 
J. E. ADAMS, 
Pastor Ist Cong. Church. 
Searsport, Maine. 


From Rev. E. Thurston, D.D. 


I have before recommended Kitto’s History of 
the Bible to the people of this place, and take pleas- 
ure in repeating that every family and Sabbath- 
school teacher, and indeed every student of the 
Bible, will find a great help in this work in his 
study of Ged’s word. ‘ 

E. THURSTON, . 
Pastor 2d Cong. Church. 
Fall River, Mass. 


From Rev, Geo. Bowler. 


I heartily concur in the above recommendation. 


GEO. BOWLER, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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Pastor St. Paul’s M. E. Church. 


a From Rev. H. G. Hinsdale. 


‘My acquaintance with the “ Daily Bible Mlus- 
fration,” the “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” 


and “ History of Palestine,” by Dr. Kitto, lead 


if 


me to welcome the publication in this country of 
his ‘‘ Illustrated History of the Bible,” as bringing 
within the reach of the Christian public an attract- 
ive and valuable help in the study of the Word of 
God. One of its important features is the history 
of the four centuries intervening between the 
close of the Old and the opening of the New 
Testament. The name of the American editor 
affords additional guarantee of the value of the 


book. 
H. G. HINSDALE, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


From Rey. Z. M. Humphrey, D.D. 

I have examined “ Dr. Kitto’s Illustrated His- 
tory of the Bible,” so far as to satisfy myself that 
it is a valuable work for biblical students. It 
will be found especially useful to Sunday-school 
teachers and Bible classes. 

Z. M. HUMPHREY, D.D., 
Pastor 1st Presbyterian Church. 
Chicago, 


From Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D. 


I cheerfully coincide in the judgment expressed 
above by Rev. Dr. Humphrey. 
W. W. PATTON, D.D., 
Pastor of 1st Congregational Church, Chicago. 


From Rev. R. W. Patterson, D.D. 
I fully coincide in the opinion expressed above 
by Dr. Humphrey and Dr. Patton. 
R. W. PATTERSON, D.D., 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
From Rev. Arthur Swazey, D.D. 


I coincide in the opinions above expressed by 
Drs. Humphrey, Patton, and Patterson. 
ARTHUR SWAZEY, D.D., 
Pastor of 3d Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 


From Rev, Jesse T. Peck. 
I consider “ Kitto’s History of the Bible” a 
work of great value. 
JESSE T. PECK, 
Pastor Hudson St. M. E. Church, Albany, N.Y. 


From Rev. Ebenezer Halley, D.D. 


I cordially concur in the above recommendation 
of this most excellent work. 
EBENEZER HALLEY, D.D., 
Pastor of 3d Presbyterian Church. 


From J. N. Wyckoff, D.D. 


I am confident and happy to say, that among 
most Protestants Kitto stands second to none in 


interpreting the Bible. 
J. N. WYCKOFF, D.D. 


From Rev. Joachim Elendorf. 


I cordially and confidently indorse the above. 
* JOACHIM ELENDORF, 
Pastor of 2d Reformed Church. 


From Rey. Alfred Emerson. 


The narrative is concise, clear, and attractive, as 
well as faithful. Here, and in the notes, we have, 
in simple language, the result of the latest and 
ripest scholarship. The history of the events 
which occurred between the closing period of the 
Old Testament, and the beginning of the New, 
as well as at the destruction of Jerusalem, essen- 
tially add to its value. A copious index makes it 
an excellent book of reference for biblical stu- 
dents connected with the Sabbath school. I 
should be happy to learn, that this volume had 
found a place in every family among my people. 

ALFRED EMERSON, 
Pastor Congregational Church. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


From Rev. C. P. Osborne, and others, 


From a brief examination of the Prospectus of 
Kitto’s Illustrated History of the Bible, and from 
the known reputation of the author and editor, I 
judge that the book will be found to be a valu- 
able aid in the study of God’s word, and a happy 
addition to the library of any family who may 


feel able to purchase it. 
C. P. OSBORNE. 
Bristol, R. I. 


We concur in the recommendations given above 
of Kitto’s Illustrated History of the Bible. 

T. Snowden Thomas, John Blain, J. Livesey, 
A. F. Spaulding, George Wheeler, Wm. C. 
Mills, Rector of St. Mark’s Church. 


From Rev. E. H. Towner. 


Dr. Kitto’s works are among the very best in 
the whole range of biblical literature. Any thing 
from him illustrative of the great events and 
glorious characters of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is of sterling value and may be safely trust- 
ed ; while the praise of Dr. Bond, the accomplish- 
ed editor of the “ Illustrated History of the Bible,” 
“is in all the churches.” I cordially commend 
the work to the reading and religious people of 
this place, as one eminently fitted to interest and 
improve themselves and families. 

E. D. TOWNER, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Hartford, N.Y, 


From Rev. Wm. A. Bartlett. 


This Illustrated History of the Holy Bible, so 
accurate and graphic in its text, and so helpful 
kand pleasing in its accompanying plates, cawnot 
fail to supply a popular need. We wish it the suc- 
cess which the theme, the distinguished author, 
and the decided merit displayed in its preparation, 


demand. 
WM. A. BARTLETT, | 
Pastor Elm Place Cong. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y 


From Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. 


I consider the Illustrated History of the Bible 
to be a reliable book, and worthy of a wide cir- 
culation among those who desire to become well 


acquainted with the Scriptures. 


T. DeWITT TALMAGE, 
Pastor of Dutch Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 
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From, Rev. J. E. Rockwell. 


I have been familiar for many years with the 
works of Kitto, and have regarded them as among 
my most valuable aids in the study and illustration 
of the Holy Scripture. His History of the Bible 
is a collection in one volume of all the treasures of 
his learning and research. Its illustrations are 
drawn from the most authentic sources, and 
altogether it forms a most valuable work for fam- 
ilies, and all persons who desire to understand 
the Scriptures. I most cheerfully commend it to 
all who may have the opportunity of possessing 


themselves of the book. 
J. E. ROCKWELL, 
Pastor Central Presbyterian Church. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From Rev. Samuel §. Drake. 


This may certify,'that I am acquainted with 
the works of Dr. Kitto, an English author, pos- 
sess them myself, and consider them invaluable. 
Iam also personally acquainted with Dr. Bond, the 
editor of this work, having received instruction 
from him, and know him to be one of the first 
biblical scholars in the country. It is therefore 
safe, in my opinion, and of great utility, to possess 
Dr. Kitto’s literary works. 

SAMUEL S. DRAKE, 
Pastor Cong’l Church. 
Deer Isle, Maine, 


From. Rev. Nath. Seaver. 


I have subscribed for the work herein named, 
although the views contained in it are Trinitarian. 
Lthinkit valuable. Dr. Kitto isa fine scholar, and 
his other works are held in esteem by all theo- 
logical scholars. This book makes readable and 
interesting what is often obscure in the common 
yersion. It also throws light on the later 
political condition of the Jewish nation. 

NATHAN SEAVER, Jr., 
Pastor Unitarian Church. 
Walpole. 


From Rey. M. M. Longly. 


I have made a hasty examination: of “ Dr. 
Kitto’s History of the Bible” and am exceedingly 
pleased. It cannot fail to be a valuable auxiliary 
in the study of the Bible, and will bea treasure 


to any family. 
M. M. LONGLY, 
Pastor Trinitarian Church. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


From Rev Samuel H. Smith, 


The works of Dr. Kitto are held in very high 
repute by all biblical students. They are dis- 
tinguished for their general accuracy and great 
clearness. His ‘“‘ Bible History” I regard as 
among the most desirable of his productions. 

SAMUEL H. SMITH, 
Pastor M, E. Church. 
East Bridgeport. 


From Rev G@ H. Hosmer 


Dr. John Kitto stands high as a_ biblical 
scholar and critic, and I should think this work 
would be a valuable aid in the study of the Bible. 

, G. H. HOSMER, 


From Rev. John M. Holmes. 
I make constant use of the various works of Dr. 


Kitto, and regard him as one of the most inter- 


esting and valuable of biblical critics. 


“The History of the Bible” has this special a 


advantage, that it meets a popular want in the 
inférmation given in the introduction, and in the 
great light which is thrown upon the word of God 
by explanations which are woven into a continu- 
ous history, including the interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

I can therefore cordially recommend this work 


as a good one. 
JOHN M. HOLMES. 
Jersey City. 


From Rev. James M. Maxwell. 


Having examined Dr. Kitto’s “ Illustrated His- 
tory of the Bible,” I take great pleasure in com- 
mending it to every member of my congregation 
who may be disposed to purchase such a work. 

It ought to be in every family and in the hands 
of every Sabbath-school teacher. 

JAMES M. MAXWELL, 
Pastor 12th Presbyterian Church. 
Baltimore, 


From Rev. Wm. B. Edwards, D.D. 


Few writers of modern times have done more 
to illustrate the history of the Bible than Dr. 
Kitto. His ‘Daily Bible Readings” are well 
known and highly appreciated by both ministers 
and laymen of all denominations of Christians; 
and from a cursory examination of his work, en- 
titled an “Illustrated History of the Holy Bible,” 
I am prepared to recommend it as fully sustaining 
the author’s well-earned reputation. 

WM. B. EDWARDS, 
Pastor Fayette Street M. E. Church. 


From Rev. Wm. S. Edwards. 


I take pleasure in subscribing my name to the 
above. 1 accord with all it says. 
WM. 8S. EDWARDS, 
Pastor of Eutaw Street M. E. Church. 
Baltimore City, Md. 


From Rev. John McCron, D.D. 


Knowing the high value of Dr. Kitto’s “ His- 
tory of the Bible,” to all persons desirous of ex- 
tensive and correct information on subjects con- 
nected with it, I cordially recommend it to Bible 
readers, Sunday-school teachers, and others, as a 


most invaluable work. 
JOHN McCRON, 
Pastor 1st Lutheran Church. 
Baltimore, Md. 


From Rev. E. B. Ryckman. 


Having some acquaintance with the other pro. 
ductions of Dr. Kitto’s pen, and having now exam- 
ined (somewhat hastily) his “ History of the Bi- 
ble,” I can recommend it to Sabbath-school 
teachers and all students of the Word of God 
as a book adapted to assist them in their studies. 

EK. B. RYCKMAN, 
Wesleyan Methodist Minister. 


Pastor Unitarian Cuurch, Deerfield, Mass. ' Kingston, Canada. 
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_ From Rev. Cyrus Dickson, D.D. 


The works of Dr. Kitto are very valuable to 
parents and teachers and others in the study of the 
- Holy Scriptures. His “ Illustrated History of the 
~ Bible,” besides describing the manners and cus- 
toms and localities mentioned in the Scriptures, 
furnishes an account of the events and ‘revolu- 
tions in that difficult and important, period of 
some 400 years, extending from the close of the 
canon of the Old Testament to the incarnation. 
The twenty-fourth chapter of this work throws 
much reliable light upon this era. I cordially com- 
mend the work to any whom my opinion may in- 


fluence. 
CYRUS DICKSON, 
Pastor Westminster Presbyterian Church. 


From Rev. Andrew Longacre. 


Dear S1r,—With sincere satisfaction I add my 
testimony to that of the many others in your pos- 
session in favor of this work of Dr. Kitto’s. A 
hasty glance over its pages discovers the well- 
known traits of his authorship and solid instruction 
made very entertaining. No one can read the 
book without finding both pleasure and profit. 

Yours, 
ANDREW LONGACRE, 
Pastor Charles Street M. E. Church. 
Baltimore. 


From Rev. J. BR. McJilton, D.D. 


Ihave rapidly examined ‘The History of the 
Bible” by Dr. Kitto, by whom other excellent 
works of similar character were prepared, and 
believe it will accomplish much good in its use 
among the members of families by whom it may 
be read. The style is plain and clear, and’ may 
be understood by any intelligent reader. The 
work is certainly worthy of an extensive circula- 


tion. 
J. R. McJILTON, 
Rector Mt. Zion Church (Episcopal). 
Baltimore. 
From Rev. Joseph S. Smith, D.D. 
I am familiar with Dr. Kitto’s biblical works, 


_ and regard them as among the most valuable of 


all modern works designed to illustrate the Scrip- 
tures. 
JOSEPH T. SMITH, 
Pastor Central Presbyterian Church. 


From Rev. R. Fuller, D.D. 


It affords me pleasure to concur in the above 
commendations of Dr. Kitto’s work, and to rec- 
ommend it very highly. It combines all the 
elements which can render such a work a treasure 
in the study, the pulpit, and the Sunday school. 

R. FULLER, 
Pastor of 7th Baptist Church. 


From Rev. Geo. P. Nice. 


Rev. John Kitto, D.D., had so pre-eminent 
qualities as an author, that his works are esteemed 
among the most interesting. They are certainly 
worthy of a place in every family library. 

‘ GEO. P. NICE. 


Baltimore. Baptist. 


From Rev, J. F. Fletcher. 


To whom it may concern. This certifies that 
Ihave examined “ The Illustrated History of the 
Bible,” by Dr. Kitto, now offered for sale in this 
locality by Mr. Rhodes, and take great pleasure 
in recommending it to all the lovers of sacred 
truth, and especially to all who are engaged in 
imparting religious instruction. It is a very 
valuable auxiliary to the Holy Bible. 

J. FLETCHER, 
Pastor Baptist Church, 
Plainwell, Mich. 


I fully concur in the above. 
P. A. McMARTIN, 
Presbyterian Minister. 


From Rev. 0. 8. Wolfe. 


Having examined “ The Illustrated History of 
the Holy Bible,” by Dr. Kitto, I can heartily in- 
dorse the above, and recommend it to my friends, 
and all lovers of truth. O.S WOLFE, 


Pastor Ist Baptist Church, Otsego, Mich. 


From Rev. Kenneth M. Fenwick. 
Having full confidence in the writings of the 
late Dr. Kitto, and having frequently consulted, 
with benefit, his ‘“ Bible Illustrations,” I can very 
cordially reccommend his ‘ History of the Bible.” 
KENNETH M. FENWICK. 
Minister of Cong. Church, Kingston, Can. 
Kingston, 
From Rev. Patrick Gray. 


Dr. Kitto’s “ History of the Bible’’.is areliable 
and excellent work, about the best of its kind, 
and will be found a most useful and interesting 
book in every Christian family. 

PATRICK GRAY, 
Minister Chalmer’s Church, Kingston, Can. 
Kingston. 


_T cordially agree with the above recommenda- 
OSS J. H. MACKERRAS. 


From Rev. J. Jackson. 


The above work, like all the productions of 
Kitto on the Bible, is as good as any work ex- 
tant; andI do hereby most heartily recommend 
it to all Bible readers and the community gen- 


erally. 
J. JACKSON, 
Congregational Minister. 
Otsego, Mich 


I concur in the above. 
A. J. VAN WYCK, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 


From Rev, E. Marble. 


¥rom an examination of “ The Illustrated His- 
tory of the Bible,’ by Dr. Kitto, I can cheerfully 
recommend it to all lovers of religious litera- 
ture, and especially such as are engaged in Bible- 
class teaching, &c. 
EK. MARBLE, 
Pastor M. BE. Church, Richland, Mich, 


The work is valuable. 
MILTON BRADLEY, 
Pastor Presbyterian Church, Richland, Mich. 
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A PICTORIAL 


Aistory of the Hew. World: 


CONTAINING A GENERAL VIEW OF ALL THE VARIOUS NATIONS, © . 
STATES, AND REPUBLICS OF THE ee 


WESTERN CONTINENT; 


COMPRISING THE EARLY DISCOVERIES BY THE SPANISH, FRENCH, AND OTHER NAVIGATORS, > 
4 AN ACCOUNT OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS, AND A = 


Complete History of the United States to the Present Time, 


- 


INCLUDING THE ’ 


~ 


French and Indian Wars, the War of the Revolution, that of 1812, the late War with Mexico, and em- 
bracing the brilliant career of WASHINGTON, WAYNE, JACKSON, TAYLOR, SCOTT, ‘ 
GRANT, and SHERMAN, and their Compatriots, and a 


COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION TO ITS GLOSE, 


With an Appendix, containing important Public Documents, and closing with extensive 
and valuable Statistical Tables. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN LEDYARD DENISON, A.M., 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘“ PICTORIAL HIsTORY OF THE WARS;” “PICTORIAL NAVAL HISTORY;” 
“THE NEW WORLD,” IN GERMAN, ETC. 


a 


Sab apne ibe wih Ded 


The whole illustrated with over Three Hundred Engravings, some of which are beautifully colored by hand, 


true to Nature, consisting of Battle-Scenes, Views of Cities, Flags of the various Nations, Prominent Events, 
and Portraits of Distinguished Men, from designs by LossING, CROOME, DEVERAUX, and other celebrated 
American Artists, 


Yn one large octavo volume, containing about 900 pages, and illustrated with over 300 Engravings, some 
of which are Steel, and many beautifully colored by hand, true to Nature, and will be bound in embossed and \ 
gilt leather binding, with marbled edges. , 

This work was so well received, that already it has been translated into the German Language, under — 
the title of Illustrated New World (see opposite page), and about 20,000 copies sold in the German Language _ : 
in this country alone, and large orders have been received from Germany, for the work in their language. 


«= For an Agency, apply to the Publisher, aN 
HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 
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